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EDITORIAL. 

l)r.  Hoffmaim  and  the  Pharma  een  tische 
Rnndschan. 


LVNE  of  the  most  interesting  problems  which 
^  presents  itself  to  the  h’istorical  student  of  our 
profession  is  to  ascertain  the  influence  European 
countries  have  had  upon  the  development  of  phar¬ 
macy  in  this  country.  The  student  of  the  liistory 
of  civilization  likes  to  dwell  upon  the  benefit  cle- 
rived  froru  close  contact  between  nations.  Whether 
conqueror  or  conquered  the  superior  nation  will 
give  its  impress  to  the  type  of  civilization  that 
follows. 

The  United  States  furnish  a  most  interesting 
fiele!  for  study  in  this  direction.  The  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  conquest  of  the  Indian,  whether 
the  barbarian  of  the  north  or  the  semi-civilized 
’  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  or  to  the  flght  for 
supremacy  on  the  northern  half  of  this  continent 
between  the  Spanish,  French,  Dutch  and  English 
in  the  first  centuries  of  American  history,  is  in- 
significant  to  that  which  is  manifested  in  the 
amalgamation  of  nations  and  the  possible  charac- 
teristics  of  the  ultimate  American.  The  battles 
fought  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  history  were 
largely  of  arrows  and  fire-arms,  of  powder  and 
more  powder.  The  battles  that  are  oft-times,  but 
more  silently  fought  today  between  the  various 
nationalities  are  of  a  different  Order.  Armies  of 
immigrants  have  invaded  this  country  at  its  many 
open  ports.  The  Dutch  of  New  York,  the  early  | 


Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  the  French  of  the  north- 
western  frontier,  have  disappeared  as  such.  Their 
names  have  oft-times  been  modifled  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  may  not  even  suspect  the  “foreign” 
blood.  Surely  the  Herkomers  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  the  Moravians  of  Pennsylvania,  tliough 
deprived  of  their  German  names,  have  left  us  more 
than  mere  traditions  of  heroic  defense  in  battle 
and  of  attempts  to  lead  a  spiritual  lit'e  in  the 
wilds  of  Ameriqa. 

Their  descendants  are  no  longer  Germans  but 
liave  been  Americans  for  generations.  The  Puritans 
of  New  England,  although  they  have  retained 
their  language,  and  tliough  their  names  have 
descended  unmodified  to  the  present  generation, 
have  probably  changed  as  much. 

To  the  American  pharmacist,  contemporaneous 
history  and  the  history  of  the  immediate  past 
may  be  as  intensely  interesting  as  that  of  the 
period  or  periods  when  bis  art  was  practiced  by 
the  priests  in  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Greece,  or 
when  an  apothecary  introduced  a  Scheele,  a, 
Lavoisier  or  a  Liebig  into  the  art  of  pharmacy. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  pharmacy  in 
this  country  is  passing  through  a  period  of  trans- 
ition.  Will  it  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned 
profession  or  will  it  degenerate  completely  to  a 
mercantile  calling,  is  the  question  which  constantly 
presents  itself  for  discussion  wherever  pharmacists 
gather. 

A  problem  which  is  of  equal  interest  to  the 
present  student  of  history  is  to  ascertain  the  influ¬ 
ence  that  European  institutions  and  Europeans 
themselves  have  had  in  shaping  the  present  Status 
quo  of  American  pharmacy. 
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It  may  be  seid  without  doubt  that  the  French- 
man  has  made  but  an  ephemeral  impi-ess,  if  any, 
on  American  pharmacy.  His  general  civilizing 
power  on  Ibis  continent  has  not  been  of  great 
permanence.  From  the  English man  we  no  doubt 
have  received  the  laisser  faire  policy  in  busmess 
and  profession.  Such  restrictions  of  trades  and 
professions  as  were  traditional  in  Old  England 
conld  find  but  limited  application  on  a  new  conti¬ 
nent.  The  theories  of  Adam  Smith  found  littlo  to 
contend  with  in  this  country;  when  unchecked  by 
tradition  they  conld  find  almost  universal  appli¬ 
cation  and  sway. 

German  influence,  in  pharmacy  at  least,  was 
quite  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance  that  pharmaceutical  legislation  soon  followed 
the  immigration  of  the  better  dass  of  Germans. 
The  protection  of  the  public  against  the  ignorant 
practitioner  is  irrevocably  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  in  Germ  any. 
That  the  educated  German  apothecary,  who  has 
come  to  this  country,  has  given  his  impress  to 
American  pharmacy  is  undeniable. 

If  a  careful  investigation  were  made  of  the 
career  of  German  apothecaries  who  have  come  to 
this  country  rnanv  interesting  facts  would  be 
brought  to  light. 

It  might  be  shown  that  rnost  so  called  “  deutsche 
Apotheker ”  would  not  be  entitled  to  this  name  in 
Germany,  because  they  had  not  completed  their 
course  of  study.  Comparatively  few  had  attended 
the  university  and  had  passed  the  state  boa-rd 
examination,  which  is  necessary  before  the  title 
Apotheker  can  be  assumed.  Beliind  the  coveted 
sign  of  Deutsche  Apotheke  there  Stands,  in  this 
country,  many  a  man  who  has  not  even  been  in 
Germany,  but  has  in  this  country  served  an 
apprenticeship  with  a-socalled  German  apothecary. 
Yet  among  t-he  latter  dass  are  some  of  the  rnost 
successful,  in  a  financial  way,  of  our  Germ  an  - 
speaking  pharmacists.  Of  the  academically  edu¬ 
cated  pharmacists  many  lm  ve  been  lost  to  phar¬ 
macy  in  this  country,  because  their  true  value  was 
unappreciated  or  even  unknown  within  their  own 
ranks.  Of  the  few  who  have  remained  true  to  their 
profession,  the  majority  are  not  found  in  con- 
spicuous  places.  On  the  other  hand,  some  favored 
few  with  less  education  and  ability  have  been 
Professors  or  have  lield  other  positions  of  confidence 
and  esteenr. 

These  general  remarks  made  by  way  of  intro- 
duction  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  better  understanding  of  a  person  who  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Professional  pharmacy,  particularly  in  this 
country,  and  who  though  widely  known  has  not 
a-lwa-ys,  perhaps  even  seldom,  been  understood. 

Frederick  Hoffmann  was  born  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  June,  1832,  in  Wriezen  on  the  Oder.  His 


fallier,  who  was  pastor,  and  rector  of  the  city 
schools,  left  soon  after  to  assume  the  duties  of 
pastor  in  Lunow  on  the  Oder.  Frederick  was 
prepared  for  the  Gymnasium  by  private  instruction 
from  his  fallier,  who  was  as  good  a  philologist  as 
theologian.  He  was  admitted  as  Tertianer  in  the 
Alumna  t  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  in  Berlin. 
After  an  attendance  of  two  years  he  left  at 
Michaehnas  1847  to  enter  the  pharmacy  of  J.  F. 
Holt.z  in  Prentzlau,  as  apprentice  for  four  years. 
The  preceptor,  who  was  ratlier  advanced  in  years, 
demanded  strict-  discipline.  In  those  days  the  ap- 
prentice  was  still  addressed  with  “Du"  and  his 
duties  were  not  always  agreeable.  Although  his 
apprenticeship  would  today  be  considered  austere, 
yet  such  training  created  ai  dass  of  apothecaries 
who  were  exhct  even  in  small  things,  and  who 
were  imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  Order,  duty  and 
responsibility. 

Hoffmann’s  preceptor  tolerated  study  only  in 
the  evening  after  the  apothecary-shop  had  been 
closed,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  ext-ent,  for  the 
use  of  lamps  in  the  attic  chambers  was  not  allowed. 
Neither  the  preceptor  nor  the  assistant  gave  any 
instruction.  Hagen’s  and  Buchner’s  handbooks, 
Dulk’sCommentary  of  t.hePrussian  Pharmacopoeia , 
and  a  Hora  of  the  provinee  of  Brandenburg  were 
the  literary  resources  of  the  apprentice.  In  the 
second  year  he  obtained  a  copy  of  Stöckhardt’s 
Schule  der  Chemie,  which  had  just  appeared. 
This  book  became  a  special  source  of  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration.  With  t-he  aid  of  this  book,  and 
without  the  permission  and  knowledge  of  the 
preceptor,  experiments  were  made,  particularly  in 
qualitative  Chemical  analysis.  Düring  the  last  two 
yea,rs  the  young  apprentice  worked  out  a.  problem 
for  which  the  North  German  Apothecaries’  Society 
had  offered  a  prize.  The  successful  competition 
carried  with  it  no  small  embarrassment,  inasmuch 
as  the  strict  preceptor  learned  of  the  secret-  occu- 
pation  of  his  apprentice.  The  reprimand  was  not 
administered,  however,  without  an  expression  of 
appreciation.  He  became  more  tolerant,  and  during 
the  summer  months  permitted  several  hours  in  the 
early  morning  to  be  spent  in  making  botanical 
excursions.  During  this  period  Hoffmann  took 
another  prize  for  a  competitive  paper  entitled 
Reinigung  des  Weinsteins. 

Having served  his  time  as  apprentice,  Hoffmann 
remained  another  half  year  as  assistant.  He  then 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  during  the  years  1851 
to  1854  in  Magdeburg,  Erfurt  and  Suhl.  In  1853 
he  contributed  a  paper  on  burnt  magnesia  to 
Hirzel’s  Zeitschrift,  in  which  his  prize  papers  had 
been  published.  During  the  same  year  he  delivered 
an  address  on  the  Value  of  Pharmaceutical  Socie- 
ties,  before  the  German  Pharmaceuten- Verein. 

It  is  but  natural  that  this  young  assistant 
who  was  willing  to  deprive  himself  of  rest  and  sleep, 
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at  night  to  make  Chemical  experiments,  or  in  the 
early  morning  to  go  on  botanical  excursions,  was 
an  ardent  devotee  and  advocate  of  science.  The 
following  paragraph,  quoted  t'rom  this  address,  is 
characteristic  of  the  jouthful  scientist  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm. 

“Sollte  nun  Jemand  fragen :  Was  haben  wir 
von  der  Wissenschaft,  welche  Vortheile  gewährt 
sie  uns?  so  ist  diese  Frage  total  unwissen¬ 
schaftlich;  denn  die  Wissenschaft  ist  sich  selbst 
Zweck,  nur  um  ihrer  selbst  willen  treiben  wir  sie. 
Wer  peeuniäre  Vortheile  und  materiellen  Nutzen 
sucht, der  wende  sich, 
an  alles  Andere,  nur 
nicht  an  die  Wissen¬ 
schaft;  sie  verlangt 
ein  uneigennütziges 
und  selbstständiges 
Interesse.  Unbelohnt 
lässt  sie  indessein  ed¬ 
les  Streben  nie,  denn 
ein  reiches  tiefes 
Wissen  ist  ein  unver¬ 
gänglicher  Schatz, 
der  den  Geist  ver¬ 
edelt;  es  ist  ein  siche¬ 
rer  Führer  und  Kom¬ 
pass  durch  die  Irr¬ 
gänge  des  täglichen 
Lebens  und  versüsst 
die  oft  lästigen  Ar¬ 
beiten  eines  einför¬ 
migen  Berufs.  Gewiss 
wird  Manchem  von 
uns  unser  Beruf  oft 
langweilig  und  ein¬ 
förmig  erscheinen ; 
aber  das  ist  er  nur, 
wenn  wir  den  Apo¬ 
theker  zum  Empiri¬ 
ker,  zum  Kaufmann 
herabwürdigen.  Treiben  wir  die  Pharmaeie  als 
Wissenschaft  und  ergeben  wir  uns  ihr  mit  selbst¬ 
ständigem,  wissenschaftlichem  Interesse  und 
regem  uneigennützigem  Streben,  dann  werden 
jene  unzufriedenen  Stimmen  seltener  werden, 
und  wir  werden  die  Lasten  und  Entbehrungen, 
die  unser  Beruf  erfordert,  freudig  ertragen.” 

At  Easter,  1854,  Hoffmann  entered  upon  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  Otto  Berg  on  botany,  pharmacog- 
nosy  and  microscopy;  of  Dove  on  physics  and 
meteorology;  of  Heinrich  Rose  on  experimental 
inorganic  and  organic  Chemistry  and  pharmacy;  of 
E.  Mitscherlich  on  chemistry  and  phyto-chemistry; 
of  Ehrenberg  on  physiology  and  microscopy;  of 
Alexander  Braun  on  natural  history  and  botany; 
of  Klug  on  entomology;  of  Johannes  Müller  on 
physiology;  and  of  Ritter  on  comparative  geogra- 


phy.  Many  of  Hoffmann’s  later  writings  bear 
witness  to  the  inspiration  derived  frorn  these  men. 
ln  1856  he  passed  the  state  board  examination 
before  the  Medizinische  Ober-Examinations-Com- 
mission.  Having  a  great  liking  for  botany  and 
for  scientific  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  being 
encouraged  by  E.  Mitscherlich,  Otto  Berg  and 
Schultz-Fleeth,  Hoffmann  began  studies  alongthese 
lines  in  order  tö  prepare  himself  as  teacher  at  some 
agricultural  school.  Meanwhile  his  father  had  been 
transferred  as  counsellor  of  the  consistory  of 
Stettin.  Inasmuch  as  six  younger  brothers  had  to 

be  educated,  Frederick, 
the  oldest,  could  not  ex- 
pect  his  father  to  main- 
tain  him  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  a  num  ber  of  years 
after  having  completed 
his  course  of  Professional 
Having  taken 
degree  he  therefore 
returned  to  pharmacy. 
For  several  years  he 
lield  positions  in  Berlin, 
Friedland,  Elberfeld  and 
Stettin.  Then  for  a  year 
he  was  proprietor  of  a 
pharmacy  in  a  small 
town  in  Pommerania. 

At  about  this  time 
French  patentees  of 
Lyons  threatened  the 
infant  aniline  industry 
in  the  United  States  with 
destruction  by  pushing 
their  claimed  patent 
rights.  In  this  emer- 
gency  the  American 
manufacturers  and  im- 
porters  looked  about  for 
a  Chemical  expert  to 
assist  them  in  their  case.  Dr.  Hoffmann  was 
recommended  to  them,  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  he  sold  his  pharmacy  and  came  to  New 
York  in  1867.  A  brochure  entitled :  “A  critical 
rewiew  of  the  history  of  aniline  and  the  aniline 
colors”  was  the  literary  produet  of  his  first 
labors  on  the  American  continent.  This  ah  once 
established  his  reputation  as  a  ehemist.  After  the 
successful  eompietion  of  his  duties  in  this  direction, 
which  was  of  no  small  Import  in  the  effect  it  had 
on  the  development  of  American  Chemical  industry, 
Hoffmann  established  himself  as  Consulting chemist. 
Especially  as  chemist  for  several  large  cotton 
factories  he  found  renumerative  and  instructive 
employment.  At  the  same  time  he  examined  com- 
mercial  Chemicals,  and  gave  instruetion  in  Chemical 
analysis  in  Professor  Boeck’s  flourishing  technical 
school  for  engiueers  and  chemist«.  He  also  gave 
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instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  most  I 
important  private  German  school  in  New  York, 
that  of  Dulon,  Gehrke  and  Koessly.  Düring  this 
period  he  delivered  a  number  of  .scientific  and 
popular-scientific  public  lectures  and  wrote  articles 
of  siinilar  charaeter  for  the  New  York  Staats¬ 
zeitung,  Lexow’s  Belletrisclies  Journal  and  Caspar 
Butz’s  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Monatshefte. 

At  this  time  New  York  was  not  overrun  with 
drug-stores  as  it  is  today,  nor  did  the  soda-water 
fountain  with  its  accessories  play  such  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  The  association  with  German  phy¬ 
sicians  and  apothecaries  revived  the  old  love  for 
pharmacy.  The  result  was  that  in  1866  Hoffmanu 
bought  the  drug-, störe  of  a  Scotch  physician  in  one 
of  the  more  densely  populated  quarters  of  New 
YTork.  This  he,  however,  soon  sohl  back  to  the 
original  owner  in  Order  to  purchase  one  of  the  i 
older  and  most  important  German  pharmacies,  ' 
which  he  conducted  successfully  for  sixteen  years. 

Düring  this  long  period  as  practicing  pharma- 
cist,  Dr.  Hoffmann  was  not  only  a  successful 
business  man  but  served  both  physician  and  general 
public  in  a  truly  Professional  capacity.  His  opinion 
as  a  pharmaceutical  expert  was  frequently  soughl  | 
bv  physicians.  He  also  continued  his  work  as  1 
anal y st.  In  spite  of  these  numerous  dafies  he  found 
time  for  scientific  and  literary  work.  Pharmaceu- 
tische  Briefe  ans  Amerika,  On  Cremation,  German 
Universities,  C-entennial  of  Chemistry,  Chemie  des 
Pflanzenwachsthums,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Ehrenberg,  Wm.  Proctor,  Heinrich  Dove,  John  M.  i 
Maisch  and  Fr.  Mohr,  all  date  back  to  these  busy 
years.  But  these  papers  were  of  minor  importance 
when  compared  with  the  results  of  the  author’s 
labor  in  other  directions.  In  1869  he  prepared  the 
annual  report  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  for  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This  report 
was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  writben 
for  the  national  association  and  deserved  all  the 
praise  which  Professor  Proctor,  then  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  bestowed  upon  it. 

Dr.  Hoffmann,  however,  was  not  only  a,  master 
of  scientific  pharmacy.  In  general  Professional  and 
educational  matters  he  was  both  pioneer  and 
master.  When  in  1871  an  absurd  pharmacy  law 
was  forced  upon  the  druggists  of  New  York  he 
fought  successfully  against  the  same  with  the  pen 
and  before  the  legislature.  His  Essays  on  Phar¬ 
macy  in  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire,  and 
Problems  and  Future  of  Pharmacy  in  Germany 
received  considerable  attention  abroad  and  show 
how  large  and  widespread  was  his  influence  in 
Professional  matters.  In  like  masterly  manner  he 
fought  against  the  nostrum  evil  in  1874  and  1876. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1870  was 
sadly  in  need  of  revision.  Dr.  Squibb  had  suggested 
a,  plan  for  revision  and  had  been  seconded  in  his 
work  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 


in  1876.  He  then  laid  the  matter  before  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Detroit.  Instead  of  receiving  the  support  of  this 
association  he  was  literally  buried  ander  personal 
slander.  Discouraged,  he  was  about  to  give  up 
all  furt-her  attempts.  At  this  critical  moment  Dr. 
Hoffmann  clearly  reviewed  the  Situation  and 
brought  it  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Toronto  in  1877.  A  set  of  resolutions  demanding 
a  change  was  adopted.  The  national  Convention, 
a  self-constituted  body,  was  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  a  host  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
associations  and  Colleges,  the  former  predomi- 
nating  largely.  The  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
most  representative  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
organizations,  were  not  represented.  The  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  already  mentioned  was  the  first 
step  taken  toward  a  1  arger  and  more  adequate 
representation  of  pharmacists  on  the  Committee  of 
Revision  elected  by  the  National  Convention  of 
1880.  This  change  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  scientific  charaeter  and 
value  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  revised  editions  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  1873  the  first  edition  of  Hoffmann’s  Manual 
of  Chemical  Analysis  was  printed.  This  book  filled 
an  important  gap  in  American  pharmaceutical 
literahure,  and  a  second  edition  became  necessary 
in  1877. 

ln  educational  matters  Dr.  Hoffmann  also  took 
a  lively  interest,  as  is  shown  by  several  articles. 
As  a  Hierüber  of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 
he  delivered  an  address  before  the  same  in  1874 
on  “The  application  of  the  microscope  in  pharmacy 
and  the  drug  trade.”  This  lecture  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  America  and  the  first  demonstration 
illustrated  by  exeellent  mounted  specimens  of 
pharmacognostieal  ndcroscopical  slides.  Dr.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  having  been  a  Student  with  Ehrenberg  and 
Otto  Bei-g  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  an 
assistant  of  the  latter,  had  a  large  Collection  of 
such  slides,  including  the  famous  collection  of  C. 
Rodig.  From  this  the  late  Prof.  Maisch  became 
first  acquainted  with  such  collections,  and  later  on 
seeured  one  for  Iris  own  use,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  collection  left  by  him  to  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Inasmuch  as  many  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
recent  years  liave  implied  that  they  had  done 
pioneer  work  in  introducing  the  microscope  into 
pharmaceutical  education,  The  Pharmaceutical  Era 
only  little  more  than  a  year  ago  saw  fit  to  re- 
publish  this  article,  calling  due  attention  to  Dr. 
Hoffmann’s  Services. 

Minor  articles  of  this  period  can  well  be  over- 
looked  when  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  valuable 
material.  And  all  this  was  aecomplished  during 
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the  busy  life  of  a  practicing  pharmacist.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  pliarmaceutical  teachers,  who  wish 
to  encourage  their  students  to  continue  their 
scientific  work  after  leaving  College,  to  go  back  to 
past  centuries  in  Order  to  find  illnstrations  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  a  pharmacist  in  spite  of  long 
lionrs  of  dirty  behind  the  counter  and  the  pre- 
scription  case.  The  enthusiast  who  loves  liis  pro- 
fession,  and  who  has  not  selected  liis  calling  for 
pnrely  material  reasons,  will  find  time  for  scientific 
work,  if  not  during  the  day,  then  at  night. 

In  1881  Dr.  Hoffmann  was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  three  experts  of  the  newly-created  State 
Board  of  Health.  He  held  this  position  until  1883 
when  the  necessary  funds  were  withdrawn  by  the 
legislature.  During  these  two  years  he  wrote  two 
reports  on  the  examination  of  medicinal  drugs  and 
Chemicals.  In  1883  the  third  edition  of  the  Manual 
of  Chemical  Analysis  was  also  published.  In  the 
revdsion  the  author  associated  with  himself  Dr. 
Frederick  B.  Power. 

Beside  the  article  “On  the  application  of  the 
microscope  in  pharmacy  and  the  drug  trade”  re- 
published  by  the  Pliarmaceutical  Era  in  1894  there 
are  other  articles  that  miglit  well  be  reprinted  to- 
day,  so  masterly  were  t-hey  written.  ln  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  pharmacy  these  articles 
have  no  small  mission.  Yet  all  these  years  of  self- 
denying  labor  in  behalf  oftruly  Professional  phar¬ 
macy,  witli  their  many  masterly  achievements,  are 
but  as  the  Lehr-  und  Wanderjahve  of  Dr.  Hoffmann, 
the  editor.  A  student  par  excellence  from  liis 
apprenticeship  days  to  mature  age;  an  investigator 
almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  bis  pharma- 
ceutical  career;  witli  a  natural  love  for  plant  life, 
yet  through  circumstances  a  Chemical  expert ;  witli 
a  practica!  knowledge  of  everyday  pharmacy  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  a  keen  observer  of  the 
advantages  of  Professional  pharmacy  as  well  as  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  drug-trade;  an  enthusi- 
astic  devotee  to  all  that  is  ennobliug  in  the  calling 
of  the  pharmacist;  a  counsellor  in  matters  per- 
taining  to  scientific  pharmacy,  pliarmaceutical 
education  and  legislation,  an  Apotheker  vom  alten 
Schrot  und  Korn ,  yet  witli  ideas  in  advance  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  and  with  no  mean  literary 
ability  to  ma.ke  his  ideas  elearlv  understood;  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  most  men  ranking  high 
in  pharmacy  both  in  Europe  and  America  ;  such  is 
Dr.  Hoffmann  preparing  his  first  manuscripts  for 
the  Pharmaceutische  Rundschau  in  the  Catskill 
mountains  in  the  late  summer  of  1882.  Recognized 
master  as  he  is  at  the  time,  the  true  chef-d’ ceuvre 
still  lies  before  him  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty.  The 
editor  enters  upon  his  duties,  not  as  apprentice, 
but  as  master. 

The  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutische 
Rundschau  are  a  monument  to  their  founder  and 
editor  more  lastiug  than  marble  or  bronze.  If  one 


takes  into  consideration  that  in  filling  3700  double 
column  quarto  pages  the  editor  was  dependent 
to  no  small  degree  on  his  own  resources,  the  work 
assumes  an  almost  stupendous  magnitude. 

Aside  from  the  excellent  monthly  reviews  and 
literary  criticisms  and  the  numerous  original  con- 
tributions,  there  appeared  no  less  than  300  edi- 
torial  articles.  No  other  pliarmaceutical  editor  in 
this  country  has  ever  wielded  the  editorial  pen  with 
such  power  and  authority  as  did  Dr.  Hoffmann. 
He  has  not  only  actecl  as  a  reporter  and  recorder 
of  pharmaceutical  events,  but  as  Prof.  Flächiger 
wrote  in  1888  has  given  a  true  pieture  of  phar¬ 
macy,  particularly  of  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  useful  for  all  times. 

“Es  ist  ihm  Herzenssache,  die  Erfahrungen 
und  den  intellektuellen  Gewinn  einer  vielfach 
bewegten,  selbstgeschaffenen  Laufbahn  seinem 
Berufe  nutzbar  zu  machen.  Wir  erkennen  die 
ideale  Gesinnung  und  Absicht  des  Herausgebers, 
sich  durch  Förderung  und  Hochhaltung  der 
besten  und  am  meisten  erhaltungswerthen  In¬ 
teressen  und  Aufgaben  der  Pharmaeie  dem  lieb¬ 
gewonnenen  Berufe  dankbar  zu  erweisen  und 
für  den  gedeihlichen  Fortbestand  desselben,  für 
dessen  ursprüngliche,  wie  für  neu  entstehende 
Aufgaben,  zwar  nicht  im  alten  Vaterlande, 
sondern  in  der  neuen  Heimath  nach  besten 
Kräften  und  in  redlichem  Streben  mitzuwirken, 
wie  er  es  eingehender  im  ersten  Bande  der 
Rundschau  anseinandergesetzt  hat.” 

That  Dr.  Hoffmann  should  have  eome  in 
conflict  with  many  evils  that  are  incidental  to  the 
juvenile  period  of  American  pharmacy  can  only  be 
mentioned  to  his  credit.  With  a  strong  inclination 
to  optimistic  ideals,  but  not  blind  to  the  short¬ 
comings  of  an  aspiring  profession,  he  has  measured 
the  Standard  of  pharmacy  by  a  lofty  measure. 
His  outspoken  sense  of  truth  and  his  emphatic 
Opposition  to  everything  sham  has  ofttimes  led 
to  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
possibly  t-ried  to  do  well  but  failed  in  great  part. 
Whereas  even  his  enemies  cannot  deny  him  their 
admiration,  yet  both  friend  and  foe  have  been 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  being  pessimistic.  It  is 
true  that  the  critic  reared  and  educated  in  Europe 
may,  in  judging  American  conditions,  easily  do 
injustice  to  the  laborers  in  the  American  field. 
Prof.  Flückiger,  who  until  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1894,  regard ed  everything  pertaining  to 
pharmacy  in  America  in  a  very  rosy  light  may 
for  this  very  reason  be  considered  as  an  impartial 
judge.  He  wrote  the  following  words  on  this  very 
point  for  the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung  in  1888. 

.  “Für  den  aus  deutschen  Verhältnissen  und 
Anschauungen  hervorgegangenen  Kritiker  liegt 
die  Gefahr  sehr  nahe,  in  bester  Absicht  über 
das  Ziel  hinauszuschiessen.  Diese  Klippe  ver¬ 
steht  Dr.  Höffmann,  wenn  wir  richtig  sehen, 
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mit  grosser  Umsicht  zu  vermeiden.  Langjäh¬ 
rige  Erfahrung,  die  ruhige  Ueberlegung  des 
reiferen  Alters,  das  Bewusstsein  eines  reinen 
selbstlosen  Strebens  drücken  der  Pharma- 
ceutischen  Rundschau  einen  uns  in  hohem 
Grade  anmuthenden  Stempel  auf.  Der  Erfolg 
dieser  Zeitschrift  spricht  laut  genüg  dafür,  dass 
die  Befähigung  und  die  Berechtigung  ihres 
Gründers  und  Leiters,  wie  nicht  minder  die 
Lauterkeit  seiner  Absichten  in  weiten  Kreisen 
gewürdigt  werden.  Im  Interesse  unseres  Stan¬ 
des,  im  Interesse  der  amerikanischen  Gesund¬ 
heitspflege  muss  man  aufrichtig  wünschen,  dass 
jener  Erfolg  sich  mehr  und  mehr  befestige  und 
zur  Freude  des  opferwilligen  Herausgebers  sich 
je  länger  je  wirksamer  erweise.’’ 

If  Dr.  Hoffmann  is  a  pessimist,  then  it  were 
good  for  American  pharmacy  if  it  had  more  of  this 
dass  of  people.  It  is  true  that  when  only  twenty 
vears  of  age  Ins  experienee  had  taught  him  to 
regard  the  drug  business  as  a  failure  and  in  liis 
address  before  the  Pharmaceutische  Verein  he 
emphasized  this  fact.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  pointed  out  the  path  which  the  pharmacist 
must  follow  to  make  liis  profession  a  success. 
This  double  action  is  characteristic,  not  only  of 
Hoffmann,  the  “Apotheker  Gehilfe,”  but  of  Hoff¬ 
mann  the  präcticing  pharmacist  and  editor.  His 
eriticism  is  never  destructive  but  constructive.  The 
enthusiastic  apprentice  who  after  long  hours  of 
hard  work,  will  deprive  himself  of  his  night’s  rest- 
in  Order  to  grapple  with  the  elements  of  Science; 
the  präcticing  pharmacist,  who  in  spite  of  the 
day’s  labor  of  Professional  Service,  finds  time  not 
only  for  populär  scientific  lectures  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  work  of  a  high  order,  but  who  is  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  his  profession  in  all  emergencies; 
he,  who  is  pointed  out  as  an  impractical  Idealist 
and  Optimist,  when  he  bears  high  and  successfully 
the  Standard  of  his  profession;  can  hardly  be 
branded  a  pessimist  when  he  becomes  a  eritic  of 
the  shortcomings  and  diseases  of  the  calling  that 
he  loves  and  to  which  he  has  unselfishly  devoted 
a  lifetime. 

The  true  merits  of  Dr.  Hoffmann  have  always 
been  recognized  by  those  who  loved  truth  more 
than  Üattery.  Most  of  his  writings  were  probably 
above  the  appreciation  of  the  average  American 
pharmacist.  It  is  probably  but  natural,  therefore, 
that  our  profession  at  large  in  this  country  should 
have  been  slow  in  showing  its  recognition  of  his 
valuäble  Services.  On  the  other  hand,  pharmacists 
of  various  European  countries  have  in  part  made 
up  for  our  lethargy.  Dr.  Hoffmann  is  an  honorary 
member  of  several  European  soc-ieties.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  Americans  who  have  been  honored  with 
the  Flückiger  medal. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Hoffmann  in  late  years  has 
possibly  tu  ken  more  delight  in  his  books  than  in 


meetings  of  pharmaceutical  associations  is  but 
natural  to  advanced  years.  Says  Goethe:  “Je 
mehr  sich  unsere  Bekanntschaft  mit  guten  Büchern 
vergrössert,  desto  geringer  wird  der  Kreis  der 
Menschen,  an  derenUmgang  wir  Geschmack  finden.” 
Others,  who  have  held  and  still  hold  prominent 
positions  in  the  pharmaceutical  ranks,  have  like- 
wise  withdrawn,  some  even  at  an  earlier  age,  from 
promiscuous  pharmaceutical  gatherings.  Yet  those 
who  today  strive  for  truly  Professional  pharmacy 
may  well  study  the  lives  of  those  who  in  the  past 
have  successfully  advanced  the  cause  of  pharmacy. 
If  they  wish  to  succeed  they  must  make  some  of 
Dr.  Hoffmann’s  mot-tos  their  own. 

“Wer  da  fährt  nach  rechtem  Ziel 
Lern’  am  Steuer  ruhig  sitzen, 

Unbekümmert,  ob  am  Kiel 
Lob  und  Tadel  Doch  aul'spritzen.” 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  their  lot,  they  will 
in  advanced  age,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
refiecting  upon  the  events  of  several  generations, 
be  able  to  look  back  upon  the  past  and  into  the 
futiire  in  the  same  calm  mood  in  which  the  editor 
of  the  Rundschau  wrote  the  closing  paragraph  of 
his  last  masterly  “Rückblick”: 

“Das  Alte  stürzt,  es  ändert  sich  die  Zeit, 

Und  neues  Leben  blüht  aus  den  Ruinen.” 

The  mind  of  one  who  can  repeat  these  words 
at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty  has  certainly  not 
become  crystallized,  but  shows  a  capacity  for 
accomodation  that  but  few  are  privileged  to  enjoy. 
It  is  a  guarantee  that  Dr.  Hoffmann,  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  his  metamorphosed  journal,  will  still 
remain  the  central  flgure  of  his  own  creation. 
His  many  friends,  as  well  as  all  the  readers  of  the 
Pha  rmaceutical  Review,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
retirement  from  the  more  active  duties  of  manage¬ 
ment  does  not  imply  a  loss  of  interest  or  the 
intention  to  become  idle  in  matters  pertaining  to 
pharmacy,  of  which  he  and  his  journal  have  been 
such  prominent  exponents.  E.  K. 


Betrospect. 

T  N  entering  upon  the  work  of  a  new  year  it  is  no 
^  doubt  important  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year 
just  concluded.  In  looking  back  with  calm  judg- 
ment  upon  things  in  their  proper  relation  we  are 
jikely  to  estimate  them  more  correctly  than  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  when  objects  or  events 
are  ofttimes  seen  distorted  or  removed  from  their 
proper  surroundings.  The  alpine  elimber  likes  to 
pause  as  he  rises  from  cliff  to  cliff,  from  alp  to 
alp,  enjoying  ever  larger  views  as  he  ascends. 
The  individual  objects  that  attracted  his  attention 
on  the  way  blend  more  and  more  into  the  land- 
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scape,  and  instead  of  losing  in  interest  they  simply  [ 
gain  thereby.  The  Pharmaeeu tische  Rundschau  in 
the  past  has  not  only  reviewed  the  various  aspects 
of  pharmacy  frorn  mont-h  to  month,  but  frorn 
year  to  year  as  well,  ever  widening  its  horizon  as  i 
volume  was  added  to  volume. 

With  the  general  improvement  of  business  the 
commercial  and  financial  position  of  the 
druggist  has  assumed  a  brighter  aspect.  The 
demand  for  medicine,  it  is  true,  is  not  apt  to  under- 
go  great  fluctuations  on  account  of  commercial  or 
financial  complications.  The  Professional  pharma- 
cist,  tlierefore,  was  not  so  prone  to failure financially 
as  many  others  in  callings  purelv commercial.  Inas- 
mueh,  however,  as  the  stock  of  the  average  drug- 
store  is  largely  made  up  of  things  other  than 
drugs,  most  druggists  have  been  influenced  more 
or  less  seriously  by  the  general  financial  and  com. 
mercial  depression.  Now  that  we  can  look  back 
on  this  financial  crisis  it  is  surprising  tliat  with 
the  enormous  competition  in  the  drug-trade  and 
with  the  large  amount  of  practically  dead  stock 
in  patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  which  the 
druggist  is  compelled  to  keep  on  account  of  an 
over  credulous  public,  comparatively  few  druggists 
have  been  forced  to  tlie  wall.  Düring  the  last  few 
years  it  was  observable  that  whereas  many  sup- 
posed  reliable  business  houses  failed,  the  older 
pharmacists  known  to  be  professionally  competent 
and  enjoying  the  full  confldence  of  their  patrons 
apparently  suffered  least  frorn  the  general  business 
depression.  The  more  Professional  the  duties  of 
the  pharmacist  the  less  apt  is  he  to  suffer  frorn 
such  crises. 

The  commercial  druggist,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  resort  to  all  sorts  of  advertising  schemes  to 
find  sale  for  his  wäre.  Hence  results  the  cutting 
of  prices  of  patent  medicines  and  advertisements 
of  rather  questionable  character.  Advertisement 
has  already  become  an  important  department  in 
a  certain  dass  of  pharmaceutical  Journals  of  this 
country.  That  at  such  a  time  the  question 
“Is  pharmacy  a  profession  or  a  mere  trade” 
should  receive  attention  is  but  a.  natural  outcome 
of  the  Situation. 

If  the  “College  professor”  argues  that  phar¬ 
macy  is  a  profession  because  several  thousand 
young  men  spend  a  few  winter  evenings  in  the 
College  amphitheater,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Century  we  had  no  Colleges  of  pharmacy 
whatever,  he  may  induce  the  College  graduate  to 
rise  higher  in  his  own  estimation,  but  his  sup- 
posed  argument  is  no  argument  at  all.  There  are 
many  polytechnic  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  trades.  Cooking  schools  exist  to-day, 
which  were  unknown  a  Century  and  less  ago.  The 
Bridget  who  at-tended  a  course  of  leetures  on 
cooking  and  who  took  a  series  of  practica!  lessons 
jhight  as  well  aspire  to  be  able  to  yield  Professional  | 


Services.  The  polytechnic  schools  do  excellent 
work  indeed,  all  the  more  excellent  because  they 
do  not  inflate  the  brains  of  their  pupils  with  the 
thought  of  being  members  of  a  learned  profession. 

If  on  the  other  hand  tlie  commercial  druggist 
says  that  pharmacy  is  no  profession  and  that  it 
never  was  a,  profession,  he  may,  considering  the 
world  at  large  a.nd  this  country  in  particular,  not 
be  very  far  from  the  mark ;  but  are  men  *  with 
barely  the  rudiments  of  a  gramnmr  scliool  educa- 
tion  competent  to  j'udge  what  is  to  constitute  a, 
learned  profession.  This  reminds  us  of  the  circular 
sent  out  by  the  educational  section  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  several  years  ago, 
asking  the  druggists  of  this  country,  “what  in  their 
opinion  ought  to  be  taught  in  a  College  of  phar- 
mäcy.”  It  must  however  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  druggists  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  respond  to 
this  query. 

A  similar  experiment  was  tried  last  year  at 
the  International  Exposition  at  Yenice  with  a.  less 
fortunate  result.  Populär  suffrage  was  applied  to 
tlie  awarding  of  a  prize  for  works  of  art.  A 
reporter  of  tlie  event,  after  describing  the  dis- 
graceful  painting  which  received  the  first  prize, 
remarks  “That  the  prize  was  awarded  by  populär 
vote  speaks  ill  for  the  morals  and  worse  for  the 
taste  of  modern  Italy.” 

Pharmacy  has  come  into  life  as  the  hand-maid 
of  medicine.  In  Europe  she  is  still  more  or  less 
under  the  superior  cont.rol  of  the  greater  brauch 
of  tlie  mother  profession.  In  this  country  she  has 
well  nigh  emancipated  herseif  and  is  struggling 
for  recognition  in  her  independent  position. 

ln  Germany,  where  the  educational  require- 
ments  of  the  pharmacist  are  not  as  high  as  those 
of  the  physician,  the  former  has  been  made.  to  feel 
his  inferior  position,  often  in  a  very  unpleasant 
manner.  The  result  has  been,  that  whereas  there 
are  still  many  who  look  forward  to  an  improve- 
ment  of  pharmacy,  placing  it  ultimately  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  other  learned  professions,  an 
appreciable  number  liave  given  up  all  cla-ini  to  a 
Professional  calling  and  want  to  be  considered 
merchants  working  with  a  high  percentage  of 
gain. 

That  in  this  country,  where  pharmaceutical 
education  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  where  most 
druggists  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  College 
building,  even  this  last  remnant  of  a  Professional 
spirit,  viz.,  the  working  for  high  percentage  profits, 
should  have  largely  been  lost  can  surprise  no  one. 
Although  there  are  many  who  curse  tlie  cutter 
and  the  department  störe,  yet  there  are  more 
moving  ostensibly  or  unostensibly  with  the  current 
of  the  cutter.  The  number  that  considers  phar¬ 
macy  as  a  business  like  any  other  business  is  no 
longer  small. 
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In  Germany  this  conclusion  appears  as  the 
result  ot'  a  pessimistic  spirit  of  the  educated  Pro¬ 
letariat,  fostered  no  doubt  bv  the  present  high 
priee  of  pharmacies  on  account  of  the  System  of 
state  concessions.  In  America  it  is  bat  a  logical 
conclusion  of  prevailing  circumstances.  Men  who 
have  learned  the  “drug  business”  and  nothing 
but  this  aspect  of  pharmacy,  must  ultimately 
acquire  this  view  of  their  calling.  Tliey  may 
denounce  the  cutter  or  the  department  störe,  but 
tlds  is  to  a  large  extent  simply  a  matter  of  pro- 
tective  business  policy.  The  really  true  pharmacist 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  leave  toilet  articles  to 
the  general  merchant,  and  secret  remedies,  so-called 
patent  medicines,  even  to  places  that  will  bring 
them  into  greater  disrepute. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  care- 
ful  observer  that  England  is  undergoing  a  similar 
evolntion.  The  development  häs  reached  such  a 
stage  that  one  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical 
journols  of  Great  Britain  expounds  the  doctrine 
that  “pharmacy  is  content  to  be  a  trade”  and 
that  the  President  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference  finds  himself  constrained  to  rouse  the 
truly  Professional  remnant  to  greater  activity. 

This  st.ruggle  which  is  going  011  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  on  the  globe  is  one  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Student  of  civilization.  Will  the 
tradesman  or  the  Professional  scholar  succeed 
respectively  in  lowering  or  in  raising  his  calling? 
Or  will  America  follow  some  of  the  European 
countries  in  creating  pharmacists  of  the  first  and 
second  dass,  Apotheker  and  Drogisten?  This 
Classification  evidently  has  not  simplified  matters 
in  France  or  Germany.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  country  with  its  possibilities  for  the  future, 
will  demand  but  one  dass  of  pharmacists  and 
compel  these  to  be  Professional  men,  by  an^edu- 
cational  Standard  which  is  high  enough  to  remove 
excessive  competition  and  to  enable  every  phar¬ 
macist  to  obtain  a  Professional  remuneration  for 
truly  Professional  work. 

It  must  be  frankly  eonceded  that  the  average 
American  druggist  is  not  a  Professional  man.  To 
rnake  the  Professional  pharmacist  —  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual, 'but.  the  dass  —  possible,  the  ranks  of  the 
druggist  must  be  well  nigh  decimated.  This  can- 
not  be  done  by  a  System  of  concessions  nor  by 
any  other  form  of  commercial  protectionism.  It 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  demanding  a  high 
educational  Standard,  which  will  bar  all  but  the 
very  best.  Legislation  will  have  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing  about  this  result,  but  it  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  education.  Legislators  and  the  people  at  large 
must  first  feel  the  need  of  such  requirements  before 
they  can  be  demanded.  First,  of  all  the  schools 
and  Colleges  of  pharmacy  must  create  a  nucleus 
of  educated  men  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  a 
profession  which  remains  la.rgely  to  be  created. 


Many  changes  have  beeil  announced  in  phor- 
maceutical  education  during  the  past  year.  The 
one  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  attention  is 
no  doubt  the  extended  use  to  be  ma.de  of  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  In  Europe  this 
degree  evidently  has  come  entirely  into  disrepute. 
In  this  country  it  has  survived,  but  has  had  only 
a  questionable  merit.  Now  it  is  to  come  to  an 
unprecedented  honor  and  to  kindle  into  Haines 
the  remaining  spark  in  the  ashes  of  ruined  phar¬ 
macy.  Whether  the  wide-spread  use  of  the  doctor’s 
degree  in  pharmacy  will  have  this  effeet  or  whether 
it  will  contribute  to  the  degeneration  of  the 
doctor’s  degree  in  general,  time  alone  can  decide. 

A  more  modest  but  all  the  more  genuine  m’e- 
tliod  of  improving  the  general  Status  of  pharmacy 
is  being  tried  with  no  mean  success.  Several  large 
state  universities  are  now  offering  courses  in 
pharmacy  equal  in  educational  value  to  the  other 
four  years’  courses  of  these  institutions.  This 
alone  can  place  the  pharmaceutical  Student  on  a 
par  with  his  fellow  student  at  the  university,  and 
later  with  such  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  as  ha  ve 
enjoyed  a~  liberal  education. 

Those  who  favor  a  liberal  education  of  the 
pharmaceutical  student  certainly  have  good  reason 
to  rejoice  in  spite  of  the  present  low  status  of 
pharmaceutical  education  in  general.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  pharmaceutical  educators  who 
favor  the  abolishment  of  apprenticeship  and  the 
Substitution  of  a  good  secondary  education  in  its 
place  is  growing  in  an  entirely  unexpected  manner, 
is  certainly  most  encouraging.  Even  the  staunch 
defenders  of  the  old  System  are  providing  loop- 
holes,  through  which  the  non-experienced  student 
may  creep.  That  some  of  these  schools  are  adding 
to  their  curricula,  though  principally  in  the  ex- 
tension  of  their  evening  lectures,  will  no  doubt 
help  in  advancing  pharmaceutical  education  in 
general. 

Americans  are  apt  to  consider  that  European 
institutions  and  eustoms  are  crystallized  so 
thoroughly  that  changes  are  next  to  impossible. 
This  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Europe.  Harvard 
and  Yaleto-day  elose  their  doors  to  women,  while 
German  universities  are  opening  theirs.  German 
university  professors  are  among  the  strongest 
advocates  for  the  admission  of  women,  not  only 
to  the  university  but  to  the  examination  for  the 
doctor’s  degree  as  well. 

Gymnasia  are  being  erected  to  prepare  German 
girls  for  university  studies.  The  minister  of  edu¬ 
cation  himself  is  ready  to  encou rage  the  admission 
of  women  to  pharmacy.  All  of  this  in  conservative 
Germany  with  its  tradition  to  the  contrary. 

Our  pharmaceutical  Colleges  of  fifty  or  at  most 
seventy-five  years’  standing  have  been  very  slow 
in  introducing  laboratory  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  but  a  year  that  the  oldest  College  has  re- 
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quired  a  very  small  amount  of  laboratory  work 
in  botany,  Equally  slow  are  these  older  Colleges 
in  introducing  other  modern  scientific  methods  of 
teaching,  and  discarding  quasi-educational  rem- 
nants  of  the  past.  The  year  just  ended,  however, 
goes  on  record  as  a  compromise  landmark  in 
this  respect. 

Whereas  the  German  pharmaceutical  professors 
at  Russian  universities  have  been  given  their  pass- 
ports,  Germany  herseif  is  awakening  to  the  need 
of  better  pharmaceutical  education  in  the  imperial 
capital.  A  docent  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
has  been  appointed  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  dreams  of  Prof.  Flückiger 
and  others  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of 
pharmaceutical  education  may  soon  be  realized  in 
that  country  in  which  a,  realization  of  the  same  is 
best  possible.  Hessia  (Marburg)  and  Switzerland 
(Bern)  have  set  examples  for  Europe,  which  Prussia 
cannot  ignore.  The  University  of  Berlin  cannot 
long  afford  to  have  a  pharmaceutical  institute 
second  to  tliose  of  provincial  universities,  it  must 
soon  have  the  very  best  of  all. 

We  may  well  rejoice  in  this  hope  because  its 
realization  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  American 
pharmaceutical  institutions.  The  number  of 
American  students  abroad  in  almost  all  depart- 
rnent.s  of  science  and  art  is  very  large.  American 
pharmaceutical  students  at  German  universities 
however  have  been  few  and  far  between.  The 
articles  on  German  universities  that;  appeared  in 
this  journal  during  the  past  year  have  assisted  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  pharmaceutical  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  facilities  for  study  offered  at  these 
venerable  seats  of  learning.  Tliose  who  go  abroad 
will  return  stimulated  by  the  scientific  atmosphere 
that  pervades  German  university  laboratories. 

The  more  Germany  can  offer  to  American 
pharmaceutical  students,  the  more  will  pharmacy 
in  America  profit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  so  slow  in 
recognizing  its  opportunities  by  sending  deserving 
young  men  abroad  for  study  and  research. 

Pharmaceutical  legislation  like  pharma¬ 
ceutical  education  in  this  country  is  in  its  infancy. 
The  results  of  a  quarter  of  a  Century  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  legislation  have  been  admirably  reviewed 
by  the  authoritative  pen  of  Dr.  Hoffmann.  (  Rund¬ 
schau,  '5)5,  p.  5)5).)  1t.  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  faults  of  all  pharmaceutical  legislation  in  this 
country  arise  from  one  of  two  causes:  i.  e.  igno- 
rance  of  both  legislators  and  pharmacists  in  this 
important  field  of  jurisprudence,  and  lack  of  power 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
execute  the  laws. 

Optimists  have  expected  that  these  laws  would 
prove  a  panacea  for  all  pharmaceutical  evils  and 
they  were  of  necessity  disappointed.  To  be  equally 
pessimistic  u,ow  and  claim  that  no  good  whatever 


can  result  from  pharmaceutical  legislation  would 
be  equally  foolish. 

Even  if  our  laws  had  been  perfect  in  theory, 
their  a.pplication  on  account.  of  the  second  cause 
mentioned  above  would  have  been  faulty.  Yet.  it 
is  certainly  preferable  by  far  that  pharmacists 
inexperienced  in  legislative  matters  should  control 
their  own  profession,  however  faulty,  than  that 
lawyers  or  physicians,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany, 
should  become  their  superiors.  To  have  one  pro¬ 
fession  cont.rolled  by  another  is  most  pernicious, 
and  is  detrimental  to  both. 

The  American  pha.rmacist  has  had  to  go 
through  a  school  of  legislative  experience.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  at  least  have  profited  by 
the  same  and  are  able  and  willing  to  give  us 
better  laws  and  a  more  rigid  and  common  sense 
enforcement  of  them  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Whereas  the  Ohio  Food  and  Drug  Commission 
has  enforced  the  laws  in  a  most  barbarous  fasldon, 
exposing  everything  to  the  public  gaze  and  curi- 
osity,  Wisconsin  has  during  the  past  year  in  a 
more  friendly  and  educational  yet  forcible  manner 
demönstrated  that  the  laws  in  this  state  are  not 
altogether  a  dead  letter. 

One  of  the  grave  faults  of  all  pharmaceutical 
legislation  in  this  country  has  been  the  laxity  of 
educational  requirements  of  prospective  pharma¬ 
cists  or  assistant  pharmacists.  The  educational 
Standard  has  almost  entirely  if  not  entirely  been 
left  to  the  State  Boards.  Many  if  not  most  mem- 
bers  of  these  boards  were  and  still  are  totally 
ignorant  of  methods  of  examination,  if  not  even 
of  the  rudiments  of  scientific  pharmacy. 

The  result  has  been  that  quiz-compends  and 
books  of  like  educational  detriment  have  been 
recommended  to  and  used  by  pharmaceutical  can- 
didates.  Inasmuch  as  not  even  more  than  10% 
of  the  druggists  are  graduates  it  can  surprise  no 
one  that  really  little  genuine  educational  advance- 
ment  has  been  effected  by  pharmacy  laws. 

It  would  seem  that  the  State  Board  of  New 
-Jersey  has  for  the  first,  time  recommended  a  eourse 
of  study  to  its  prospective  candidates.  Even  if 
the  requirements  of  this  eourse  are  very  modest, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it.  may  prove  the  stepping 
stone  to  something  better.  If  such  an  examination 
were  placed  in  the  liands  of  a  physicist,  a  botanist, 
a.  chemist,  and  a  practicing  pharmaeist  instead  of 
being  left  entirely  to  practicing  pharmacists,  the 
result  might  be  encouraging  indeed.  The  last 
legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  also  taken  a  Step  in 
advance.  The  amended  law  of  this  state  places  a 
premium  on  a  fairly  thorough  pharmaceutical 
education  by  permitting  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  “and  other  scliools  offering  a 
similar  eourse,”  to  present  themselves  for  the 
licentiate  examination  öfter  two  yea.rs  of  practica! 
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experience.  The  new  State  law  of  Illinois  requires 
a  registration  of  apprentices. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  much 
pharmaceutical  legislation,  a  calmer  and  more  ex- 
perienced  Sentiment  is  pointing  the  way  to  better 
and  more  efflcient  legislation.  Not  until  every 
State  law  demands  a  high  educationa.1  Standard 
can  much  good  be  expected  from  pharmaceutical 
legislation. 

The  attempts  of  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  during  the  last,  three  years 
to  legislate  in  the  line  of  pharmaceutical  education 
have  utterly  failed.  Tliey  have  simply  increased  the 
strife  existing  between  factions  trying  to  secure 
legislation  fa-vorable  to  one  party  but  ruling  out 
the  other.  Such  legislation,  it  is  true,  will  bind 
no  College,  but  it  may  be  used  as  an  advertisement 
by  t-hose  favored.  This  strife  will  not  cease  until 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  recorn- 
mends  a  course  whieh  all  schools  and  Colleges  may 
honestly  strive  alter.  Let  other  courses  of  what* 
ever  nature  take  care  of  themselves.  Judging  from 
past.  experience  it  might  be  best  if  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  a-bstained  from  all 
similar  legislation.  It  would  sometimes  appear 
that  the  best  results  which  the  American  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  accomplishes  is  the  bring- 
ing  together  of  its  members  in  a  pleasant  outing. 

Most  state  pharmaceutical  associations 
have  for  some  years  come  to  this  view  of  associ- 
ation  meetings.  The  business  meetings  are  kept  up 
and  some  show  is  macle  in  the  reading  of  papers, 
but  the  prime  object  of  attendance  with  most 
druggists  is  to  enjoy  an  annual  outing  with  cheap 
railroad  fares.  In  many  States  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  is  given  to  a  great  “Kirmiss.”  The 
number  of  prizes  offered  at  one  meeting  during 
the  past  year  was  almost  equal  to  the  number  of 
druggists  in  attendance,  including  their  ladies. 
The  druggists  or  rather  the  drummers  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  druggists’  association, 
gave  the  town  a  free  show  and  plenty  of  material 
for  cheap  talk.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  better 
element  of  the  city  was  disgusted,  and  that  phy¬ 
sicians  looked  at  the  spectacle  with  a  superior  and 
derisive  air.  Such  state  associations  are  doing 
their  very  best  to  lower  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
everyone.  That  the  public  feels  as  safe  in  buying 
from  the  cutter  and  the  department  störe  as  from 
such  people  is  not  surprising.  Many  of  the  better 
element  stay  away  in  disgust.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that-  those  who  have  a  sense  of  Professional  pride 
and  the  interest  of  their  calling  at  heart  will  come 
forth  and  use  their  influence  to  wipe  out  this  evil. 

The  year  following  the  issue  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  wit- 
nessed  the  publication  of  revised  editions  of  most 
of  the  Standard  American  text  and  reference 
books,  Nevertheless  the  year  1895  has.not  only 


-  brought  new  editions  of  older  works,  but  has  also 
impressed  its  stamp  upon  the  title  pages  of  several 
new  ones.  That  German  books  should  nevertheless 
outnumber  the  American  in  no  small  ratio  is  not 
surprising. 

Not  only  are  pharmaceutical  books  and  jour- 
nals  as  well  as  schools  on  the  increase,  but  the 
number  of  new  drugs,  Chemicals,  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparations  is  increasing  in  an 
almost  frightful  manner.  If  the  pharmaceutical 
Student  were  to  study  each  and  every  one  sepa- 
arately  he  might  justly  become  despondent.  Fort-u- 
nat-ely  the  scientist’s  knowledge  grows  with  the 
number,  so  that  he  can  genera-lize  and  classify'more 
thoroughly.  If  the  physical  and  Chemical  properties 
of  the  elements  are  functions  of  their  atomic  weights 
and  if  their  physiological  effect  is  due  to  Chemical 
action,  then  the  physiological  properties  of  the 
elements  must  also  be  functions  of  the  atomic 
weights.  If  the  physical  and  Chemical  properties 
of  a  compound  are  due  to  its  structural  com- 
position,  the  physiological  properties  must  like- 
j  wise  be  dependent  on  the  same.  This  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time  and  is  not  a-  thing  of 
yesterday  as  some  American  writers  seem  to 
imply.  Not  only  have  t-he  physiological  properties 
of  the  elements,  rare  as  well  as  common,  been 
studied  at  Tübingen,  the  home  of  the  periodic 
System,  but  pharmaceutical  chemist-s  in  Germany 
have  already  devised  methods  for  the  preparation 
and  puriflcation  of  no  small  number  of  their  Com¬ 
pounds.  1t-  can  onlyamuse  our  European  colleagues 
that  a-  pharmacist  in  America  has,  at  this  late 
hour,  discovered  the  possible  use  to  which  the 
hitherto  useless  rare  elements  can  be  put  in  phar- 
macy. 

Not  only  chemistry,  inorganic  as  well  as 
organic,  is  increasing  our  materia  medica,  but 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  ha-d  come  somewhat 
into  discredit  as  a  supplier  of  medicine,  is  newly 
asserting  itself.  Forms  of  life  practically  unknown 
to  our  grandfathers  and  dreaded  by  our  parent-s, 
are  to-dav  giving  up  their  own  antidot-es  to  suf- 
fering  mankind. 

Bacteriology,  next  to  Chemical  therapeutics, 
is  probably  doing  more  ah  present  than  any  other 
Science  to  place  medicine  on  a  truly  scientific 
basis.  Not  only  has  she  taught  t-he  cause  of  many 
a  disease  and  the  methods  of  combatting  diseases 
due  to  bacteriological  action,  but-  she  has  in 
recent  years,  supplied  the  healing  art  with  several 
new  remedies  produced  by  bacteria.  If  it  is  the 
duty  of  pharmacy  to  prepare  and  dispense  the 
remedies  which  the  physician  prescribes,  then  the 
preparation  of  the  new  bacteriological  remedies  is 
a  legit-ima-te  field  for  new  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pharmacist.  The  Fliegende  Blätter  no  doubt  fully 
grasped  the  Situation  in  their  mack  Illustration 
of  Dr,  Behring  as  Apothecary,  showing  the  illus- 
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trious  Berlin  professor  behind  the  counter  of  a 
drug  störe,  selling  the  seruin  on  tap  from  a  live 
liorse,  wliile  children  and  nurses,  peasants  and 
artisans  with  pitchers  and  beer  mugs  stand  about 
clamoring  for  the  life  saving  antitoxine. 

The  real  Situation  is  not  quite  as  humorous. 
A  frightful  majority  of  pharmacists  are  totally 
ignorant  of  bacteriology.  Even  in  Germany  the 
average  pharmacist  could  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  bacteriological  remedies,  if  this 
were  practicable.  The  Farbenfabriken  and  other 
Chemical  factories  of  Germany  and  the  large  phar- 
maceutical  establishments  of  this  country  are 
supplying  the  physician  to  a  large  extent  directly 
with  these  new  remedies.  This  is  anotlier  illustra- 
tion  of  how  pharmacy  is  being  outstripped  by 
other  Sciences.  Chemistry  and  botany,  whose 
cradles  stood  in  the  pharmaeies  of  the  fatherland, 
have  long  ago  outgrown  their  common  parent. 
Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
importance  of  bacteriology  as  a  part  of  a  phar- 
maceutical  curriculum,  yet  very  few  schools  of 
pharmacy  in  this  country,  and  not  one  of  the 
older  Colleges  of  pharmacy,  have  offered  bacterio- 
logy  even  as  an  optional  study.  If  the  rank  and 
file  of  American  druggists  know  nothing  about 
bacteriology,  can  it  be  surprising  that  only  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer  reaps  the  harvest 
from  this  new  field  of  truly  pharmaceutical  activity. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that 
every  pharmacist  of  the  future  must  be  an  expert 
bacteriologist.  Chemistry  has  not  succeeded  and 
possibly  never  will  succeed  completely  in  replacing 
vegetable  drugs.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
bacteriology  will  replace  cliemistry.  In  fact  the 
present  methods  of  preparmg  so-caRed  bacterio¬ 
logical  remedies  are  very  crude  indeed.  As  yet  we 
know  very  little  about  the  aetive  principles  of  the 
same.  After  the  physiological  chemist  has  isolated 
the  aetive  constituent  or  constituents  of  these 
serums,  the  synthetic  chemist  will  teach  us  how 
to  derive  these  powerful  remedies  from  niore  con- 
venient  sources  than  horses  or  sheep.  Tlien  the 
time  will  have  arrived  when  the  retail  pharmacist, 
though  he  may  not  make  all  or  any  of  these  pre- 
parations  himself,  will  be  in  position  to  control 
the  purity  of  these  remedies.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  pharmaceutical  educators  will  anticipate  this 
time  and  give  their  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiär  with  bacteriological  methods  and 
products,  so  that  when  called  upon  they  may 
assume  this  responsibility. 

In  Memoriam.  The  recorder  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  events  of  the  past  year  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  state  that  none  of  the  leading  phar¬ 
maceutical  scientists  have  been  taken  from  their 
fields  of  activity  by  death.  The  decease  of  the 
noble  Professor  Flückiger  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1894  has  been  kept  fresh  in  our  memories  through 


biographical  Sketches,  of  whicli  those  of  Professor 
Tschirch  (Berichte  der  Pharmaceutischen  Gesell¬ 
schaft)  and  of  Prof.  Schaer  (Archiv  der  Pharmacie) 
are  particularly  interesting  and  valuable.  Botli 
writers  had  not  only  been  c-losely  associated  with 
Prof.  Flückiger  for  a  long  number  of  years,  but 
also  at  present  occupy  positions  at  Bern  and 
Strassburg  respectively,  whicli  Prof.  Flückiger 
occupied  as  teacher  before  them. 

Sciences  correllated  to  pharmacy  have  been  less 
fortunate  during  the  past  year.  Chemistry  has 
lost  its  Lothar  Meyer  of  periodic  System  fame. 
1t,  is  not  inuch  more  than  a  year  ago  that  Prof. 
Meyer  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  deceased 
friend  and  former  assistant  at  the  University  of 
Tübingen,  Prof.  Eugen  Lellmann,  for  the  “Berichte” 
of  the  German  Chemical  Society.  No  one  tlien 
surmised  that  the  master  would  so  soon  follow  his 
disciple. 

Physiological  chemistry  has  also  suffered  loss 
through  the  death  of  Prof.  Hoppe-Seiler  of  the 
University  of  Strassburg;  physiology  lost  its 
Veteran  Prof.  C.  F.  W.  Ludwig  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  James  Dwight  Dana,  a  scientific  ex- 
plorer  of  the  Pacific  and  Antarctic  Oceans  and  for 
forty  years  professor  of  geology  and  mineral ogy 
at  Yale,  who  died  in  his  82d  year,  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  representative  of  American  scientists  and 
authors.  Prof.  Huxley,  who  assuraed  the  duties 
of  professor  of  natural  history  and  physiology  at 
the  Koyal  Institution  in  the  same  year  in  whicli 
Dana  was  called  to  Yale,  died  about  two  months 
later.  As  philosophical  writings  his  works  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  When  the  history  of 
the  relation  of  Science  and  religion  of  this  Century 
is  written  Huxley’s  name  will  not  have  suffered 
through  age. 

France  also  mourns  over  one  of  her  illustrious 

0 

sons,  one  of  the  founders  of  a  truely  modern 
Science,  bacteriology.  The  liero-worship  of  the 
French  for  their  dead  of  international  fame  is  re- 
reiving  a  check  from  the  pens  of  German  scientists. 
Abstracts  from  older  German  Journals  are  pub- 
lished  demonstrating  the  fact  that  Pasteur  was 
more  fortunate  in  applying  the  observations  of 
other  scientists  than  as  an  original  observer.  The 
apotheosis  of  everything  foreign  on  the  part  of 
Germans  appears  to  have  ceasecl  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  Science.  The  unification  of  Germany 
in  the  realm  of  intellect  initiated  by  von  Stein 
had  to  be  aecomplished  while  political  unity  was 
still  the  patriot’s  dream.  Illustrative  of  the  end 
of  the  transition  period  is  a  paragraph  from  a; 
letter  written  by  Liebig  to  Wühler  in  August  1870. 
Liebig  writes  from  Munich:  “Pasteur  besuchte  mich 
vor  dem  Kriege;  er  sprach  mit  solcher  Verachtung 
von  dem  Könige  von  Preussen  und  dessen  An- 
massung,  auf  die  Forderungen  Napoleon’s  hin  nicht 
zu  Kreuze  gekrochen  zu  sein,  dass  ich  wahrhaft 
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empört  war,”  This,  however,  need  not  imply  that 
Liebig  did  not  understand,  or  undervalued,  the 
eminent  Services  Pasteur  had  rendered  as  a 
scientist.  In  Pasteur’s  work  natural  Science  applied 
lias  celebrated  some  of  its  greatest  victories. 

Although  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  k.  k. 
technologisches  Gewerbemuseum  the  death  of  Pr. 
Richard  Godefroy  has  affected  pharma.cy  directly, 
since  for  nine  years  he  taught  at  the  pharma- 
ceutical  school  of  the  Allgemeiner  Oesterreich isch er 
Apotheker-Verein,  and  for  several  years  was  its 
director.  Though  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  liis 
work  had  met  with  general  recognition  through- 
out  Europe. 

Although  the  year  1895  will  not  go  on  record 
as  the  first  of  a  pharmaceutical  millenium,  yet  in 
looking  back  upon  thö  year  as  a  wliole,  the 
American  pharmacist  has  good  reason  to  feel  that 
he  has  not  labored  in  vain.  The  number  of  drug- 
gists  is  still  too  large  to  make  pharmacy  very 
profitable  to  any  but  a,  favored  few.  The  present 
educational  Standard  is  still  too  low  to  permit  of 
calling  the  American  druggist  a  Professional  man. 
But  there  are  exceptions  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  exceptions  may  some  clay  become  the 
rule.  Most  pharmaceutical  journals  emphasize  the 
business  phase  of  the  druggists’  calling.  In  scien¬ 
tific  productions  American  pharmacy  is  still  far 
behind  German  pharmacy.  Pharmaceutical  edu- 
cation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  And  yet,  withal,  the 
general  atmosphere  breat.hes  progress.  An  enor- 
mous  progress,  however,  is  necessary.  The  general 
Sciences  liave  far  outstripped  the  pharmaceutical 
Sciences.  The  professions  of  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  pharmacy. 
That  pharmacy  has  progressed  while  it  was  being 
outstripped  by  chemistry  and  botany  is  but  poor 
comfort.  Progress  is  relative  and  such  progress 
implies  retardation.  If  pharmacists  would  only 
look  at  the  last  Century  of  their  history  in  this 
light,  it  should  not  depress  their  spirit,  nor  make 
them  despondent  or  pessimistic,  but  should  stimu- 
late  them  to  unprecedented  activity.  We  must 
learn  to  compare  ourselves,  not  only  with  our 
forefathers  and  rest  content  that  we  have  been 
moving  onward,  but  with  those  about  us.  The 
American  pharmacist,  enjoying  an  independence 
from  the  medical  profession  such  as  the  apotheca- 
ries  of  Germany  cannot  boast  of,  should  not  rest 
content  with  this  equality  before  the  law,  but 
should  strive  to  make  his  calling  the  peer  of  any 
learned  profession  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
only  Standard  by  which  he  ean  hope  to  conquer. 
He  who  figlits  under  this  Standard  may  derive  | 
new  Inspiration  from  the  past  year,  though  his 
path  has  not  been  smooth  and  though  he  has  met 
not  only  with  honest  battle,  but  with  foul  play  as 
well.  Like  the  Knight  Templar  he  must  use  both 
trowel  and  s word  in  the  redemption  of  his  profession. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Review  in  its  new  garb 
will  cling  to  its  old  principles.  It  sends  New  Year 
greetings  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  tongue 
not  only  to  its  old  friends,  but  also  to  the  many 
new  ones  that  it  soon  hopes  to  find.  Though  the 
German  language  did  not  bar  it  from  being  truly 
national  in  its  character,  it  hopes  that  the  English 
tongue  will  assist  in  making  it  outwardly  as  well 
as  in  spirit  American.  E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

On  Bismutli  Subnitrate. 


By  Professor  Charles  0.  Curtman,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


(Report  No.  9  of  the  Research  Committee  B,  U.  S.  P.  Revision.) 

It  is  well  known  that  by  treating  bismutli 
nitrate,  Bi(NC>3)3,  with  water,  very  different  pro- 
ducts  of  bismuth  subnitrate  are  obtained.  The 
amount  of  water  added,  the  temperature,  the 
length  of  time  the  precipitate  remains  in  contact 
with  the  liquid  before  filtering,  the  duration  of 
washing  and  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  that 
Operation,  and  finally  the  temperature  and  time 
of  drying  the  finished  product,  all  have  their  influ- 
ence  in  producing  salts  of  various  compositions. 
Many  of  the  precipitates  are  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope  to  eonsist  of  minute  crystals,  so  that  they 
must  be.considered  as  definite  Chemical  compounds, 
while  others  are  amorphous.  To  secure  products 
of  uniform  composition  some  pharmacopoeias  give 
careful  directions  for  the  preparation,  while  others 
leave  the  choice  of  method  of  preparation  to  the 
manufacturer  and  confine  themselves  to  prescribing 
tests  for  purity.  The  IT.  S.  P.  describes  the  salt 
as  “of  variable  Chemical  composition”  and  its  tests 
for  purity  refer  to  the  absence  of  foreign  metals, 
especially  of  lead,  silver,  copper  and  arsenic,  also 
of  ammonia,  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  of 
carbonate,  sulfate  and  chlorid. 

The  only  quantitative  tests  relating  to  the 
Proportion  of  its  normal  constituents  are  implied 
in  the  description  of  the  salt,  which  states  that, 
when  heated  to  120°  €.,  it  loses  water  (from  3  to 
5  per  cent.  of  its  weight)  and  when  subsequently 
heated  to  redness,  it  leaves  from  79  to  82  per  Cent, 
of  its  weight  of  a  yellow  residue.  Hence  when  a 
salt  complies  with  the  tests  for  absence  of  foreign 
materials,  a  considerable  limit  is  allowed  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  nitrate,  hydroxid  and  water. 

The  larger  modern  works  on  chemistry  give 
numerous  different  formulae  of  bismuth  subnitrate 
found  by  recent  and  older  investigators,  together 
with  the  conditions  ander  which  their  formation 
was  observed.  Thus  Dammer’s  Handbook  enuine- 
rates  nine,  Michaelis  seven,  and  in  Fliickiger’s 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  we  find  three  principal 
formulae  distinguished  as  «,  ß  and  y. 

For  some  time  past  I  had  observed  that  of 
several  specimens  received  for  examination,  none 
conformed  exactly  to  any  of  the  formulae  pub- 
lished,  most  of  them  being  deficient  in  acid.  Few 
came  within  the  limits  of  quantitative  proportions 
stated  in  the  U.  S.  P.  which  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  German  Arzneibuch,  although  in  qualitative 
examination  they  complied  with  its  demands.  Of 
course  the  mistake  of  using  tinfoil  in  Bethendorff  s 
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test  for  arsenie,  to  which  I  called  attention  abont 
two  years  ago,  was  avoided,  the  eoncentrated 
solution  of  stannous  Chlorid  being  used  alone. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject 
more  fully,  I  procured  specimens  from  some  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  determined  in  them 
not  only  the  freedom  from  impurities,  but  also  the 
loss  of  water  by  heating  to  120°  C.  and  the 
amount  of  residue  of  bismuth  trioxid  left  on  ig- 
nition,  and  lastly  the  percentage  of  nitrie  acid. 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  results,  I  give 
the  proportions  demanded  by  Flückiger’s  formulae: 

a  —  Bi0N03  +  H2O  [or  as  writ-ten  by  others: 
Bi(0 Il2)NO:i]  representing  the  salt  as  first  pre- 
cipitated. 

ß  —  BiOOH  +  BiONOa,  the  same  salt  after  pro- 
tracted  wasliing. 

y  —  (Bi0N0s)4  +  HoO;  the  salt  formed  by  long 
contact  with  acid  wasli  water. 

Another  formula  contains  the  salt  ß  with  water:  ! 
,3i  =  BiONOa  +  BiOOH  +  H20. 

Ot-her  published  formulae  dem  and  a  still  larger  j 
Proportion  of  nitrie  acid  and  need  not  be  con-  ; 
sidered  here. 

These  four  contain  as  follows : 


Per  cent. 
water  lost 
at  120°  C. 

Per  cent. 
BLCL 

after  ignition. 

Per  cent. 

NO3,  nitrie  acid 
radical. 

u 

5.894 

76.413 

20.311 

ß 

— 

88.101 

11.709 

r 

1.54 

80.80 

21.247 

ß1 

3.286 

85.206 

11.324 

The  seven  specimens  examined  were  all  exceed- 

ingly  light  and  voluminous,  and  would  pass  muster 

in  regard  to  the  qualitative  tests  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent.  of 

of  loss  at 

of  residue 

acid  radical 

120°  C. 

BLCL. 

 (N03). 

1. 

4.1 

82.0 

10.80 

2. 

5.9 

82.5 

11.45 

3. 

5.3 

83.1 

10.21 

4. 

3.2 

85.0 

9.90 

5. 

3.1 

81.2 

10.53 

6. 

3.0 

82.0 

11.45 

7. 

3.2 

81.1 

10.53 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrie  acid  several 
Volumetrie  methods  were  tried  on  the  same  sample, 
and  after  finding  that  they  gave  substantially 
equal  results  and  agreed  well  with  some  colori- 
metric  tests,  the  following  was  adopted  as  the  most 
expeditious  for  the  examinations. 

6.189  gm.  (corresponding  to  the  molecular 
value  of  the  acid  radical  NOa)  of  the  bismuth  salt 
were  suspended  in  100  cc.  of  water  at  ordinary 
temperature,  a  few  drops  of  phenolphtalein  T.  S.' 
were  added,  and  then  normal  solution  of  potassium 
liydroxid,  in  small  portions  with  vigorous  shaking 
until  the  red  color  remained  permanent  for  ten 
minutes.  The  number  of  cc.  of  normal  solution 
used  directly  indicated  the  percentage  of  NOa.  (If 
only  1  gm.  be  taken,  the  number  of  cc.  of  solution 
used  must  be  multiplied  by  6.189  to  obtain  the 
percentage  of  NO3). 

The  results  show  that  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  exceed 
the  limit  of  residue  of  Bi2Oa  given  in  the  U.  S.  P. 
(and  in  the  German  Arzneibuch)-,  also  that  Nos.  2 
and  3  lose  more  water  at  120°  C.  than  prescribed. 
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The  water  lost  at  that  temperature  is  the  more 
loosely  combined  water  of  crystallisation,  while 
the  Separation  of  the  water  formed  from  the 
hydroxid  requires  a  higher  temperature. 

The  specimens  examined  are  nearly  all  more 
basic  than  is  demanded  by  the  four  formulae  above 
given.  All  of  the  other  formulae  enumerated  in  the 
books  require  still  more  acid.  So  that  we  must 
either  consider  our  commercial  products  as  having 
more  basic  formulae,  or  eise  that  they  are  mixtures 
in  indefinite  proportions  of  bismuth  hydroxid  with 
the  real  subnitrate.  The  latter  is  most  likely  the 
correct  view.  For  the  calculation  of  the  actual 
proportions  leads  to  formulae  of  such  complexities, 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  they  have  any  existence 
in  fact.  The  crystalline  appearance  under  tlie 
microscope  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  we 
have  but  a  single  salt,  but  may  be  due  to  successive 
crystalline  deposits  of  salts  of  different  compo- 
sitions,  varying  in  proportion  according  to  tlie 
different  methods  of  manufacture. 

Clinical  experience  with  these  more  basic  pre- 
parations  can  alone  decide  whether  they  are  suf- 
ficiently  useful  to  recognize  them  by  enlarging  the 
pharmacopoeial  limits,  so  as  to  include  them  in 
the  otficial  Standard. 

While  experimenting  with  the  above  and  other 
specimens  I  experienced  a  difficulty  that  may  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  mention.  One  of  the  tests 
prescribed  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  not  only  for  bismuth, 
but  also  for  several  other  metallic  salts,  directs 
that  after  precipitating  all  of  the  metal  by  hy- 
drogen  sulfid  from  acid  solution,  the  filtrate  should 
leave  no  residue  011  evaporation.  Düring  the 
continued  drought  of  last  summer  the  atmosphere 
in  my  surroundings  so  abounded  in  very  fine  dust, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  evaporate  even  the  purest 
aleohol  or  distilled  water  without  a  residue.  After 
heating  over  the  Bunsen  flame  on  platinum  foil 
they  invariably  left  a  very  slight  yet  distinctly 
visible  ring  011  the  polished  surface.  All  of  the 
specimens  tested  left  a  similar  trace  of  residue. 
Having  found  that  this  did  not  necessarily  indicate 
an  impurity  in  the  salt,  but  was  due  to  temporary 
atmospheric  conditions,  I  disregarded  it.  On  re- 
peating  the  evaporation  during  a  spell  of  wet 
weather,  tlie  same  distilled  water  left  no  stain  behind. 


Further  Experiments  with  Wild 
Cherry  Bark. 

By  Dr.  Alfi-ed  R.  L.  Dohme  and  Dr.  Hermann  Engelhardt. 

In  a.  previous  publication  upon  this  subject  * 
we  stated  that  we  would  take  up  this  work  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  this  winter  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain  if  there  were  any  definite  or  even  approxi- 
mate  rule  as  to  the  relative  yield  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  contained  in  the  bark  of  old  wild  cherry  trees, 
(i.  e.  brown  or  “rossed”  bark)  and  in  the  bark  of 
young  wild  cherry  trees,  (i.  e.  green  or  virgin  bark). 
It  will  we  remembered  that  Prof.  A.  B.  Stevens  of 
Ann  Arbor  found  that  the  thick  brown  bark  was 
richest  while  our  results  indicated  that  the  thin 
green  bark  was  richest  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  In 
order  to  get  a  more  general  grasp  of  the  subject, 
we  obtained  samples  of  Prunus  virginiana  from 
Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb  of  Brooklyn,  Prof.  J.  LT.  Lloyd 


*  Atner.  Druggist,  vol.  27,  p.  251,  and  Phar.  Rundschau, 
vol.  13,  p.  260. 
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of  Cincinnati,  and  from  three  firms  in  the  city, 
Messrs.  Muth  Bros.  &  Co.,  Gilpin,  Langdon  &  Co.,  1 
and  Higgins  &  Waters.  To  all  of  these  gentlemen 
we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  their  courtesy. 
We  at  once  sent  a  duplicate  set  of  all  of  these 
samples  to  Prof.  Stevens  and  we  await  liis  results 
witli  them  with  interest. 

Prof.  Lloyd’s  samples  were  gathered  in  Ohio, 
those  of  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Waters  in  New  York 
state  and  the  rest  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
states.  The  samples  of  Prof.  Lloyd  possess  an 
additional  interest  in  that  they  were  all  taken 
from  one  tree  and  from  three  parts  of  it,  being 
(1)  Bark  of  Boot,  (2)  Bark  of  Tree  and  (3)  Bark 
of  Twigs.  The  results  obtained  from  them  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  comparable  with  the  brown 
and  green  Classification,  as  the  bark  of  the  tree 
was  also  green  and  comparatively  thin.  We  will 
hence  put  these  in  a  series  for  themselves.  The 
common  bark  sent  by  Dr.  Squibb  was  old  and 
brown  to  be  sure,  but  old  rather  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  stored  a>  long  time  than  in  having 
been  formed  on  the  tree  earlier. 

It  appears  that  in  copying  our  results  in  the 
article  published  during  the  month  of  November,  * 
we  got  the  methods  I.  and  II.  mixed.  The  figures 
for  method  I.  belong  to  method  II.  and  vice  versa. 
This  has  no  effect  upon  the  conclusion  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  kinds  of 
bark,  but  reverses  the  conclusion  drawn  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  methods  employed.  Tliere  is 
little  difference  to  be  sure  in  any  case  between  the 
two  methods  given,  but  what  difference  there  is 
points  to  the  superiority  of  the  titration  over  the 
gravimetric  method,  thus  confirming  what  Prof. 
Stevens  observed  in  this  particular.  Besides  the 
fact  that  it  indicates  more  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
titration  method  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  more  expeditious  and  mucli  less  trouble- 
some.  For  this  reason  we  have  omitted  entirely 
the  results  obtained  by  the  gravimetric  method  of 
weighing  the  metallic  silver  which  results  from 
lieating  the  silver  cyanide  in  a  reducing  flame. 

Our  results,  as  will  be  seen  below,  confirm 
those  we  obtained  before  and  indicate  that  the 
green  thin  cherry  bark  is  rea.lly  richer  in  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  than  the  thick  brown  bark,  thus  sub- 
stantiating  the  “taste”  test;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  green  bark  possesses  as  a  rule  a 
stronger  and  more  acid  taste  than  the  brown 
bark.  The  distillation  was  carried  on  as  indicated 
by  us  in  our  former  paper  and  we  have  become 
convinced  that  live  steam  at  100°  C.  will  drive 
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d  is  a  tin  can  half  filled  with  water  and  closed 
by  a  two-holed  cork  supplied  with  two  glass  tubes, 
one  of  which  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  other  connec-ts  the  can  with  a  liter  glass 
Florenee  flask  c,  through  a,  double-holed  rubber 
stopper.  The  tube  connecting  the  latter  with  the 
can  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
flask  and  the  other  tube  in  the  flask  connects  it 
with  the  long  Liebig  condenser  b  through  which 
cold  water  is  of  course  rapidly  flowing  during  the 
process.  The  condenser  is  supported  by  a  stout 
iron  stand  f,  being  flrmly  clamped  to  the  latter  by 
an  iron  screw  clamp.  The  end  of  the  condenser 
tube  is  connected  with  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask  a 
by  means  of  a  glass  tube  attached  to  it  by  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  e,  the  glass  tube,  which  is  bent, 
dipping  below  the  solution  of  caustic  alkali  con- 
tained  in  the  flask.  This  flask  is  connected  with 
another  similar  flask  also  containing  caustic 
alkali  solution  and  attached  merely  for  safety’s 
sake  so  as  to  catch  and  absorb  any  hydrocyanic 
acid  that  might  pass  through  the  first  flask  un- 
dissolved. 

The  assay  is  carried  on  as  follows: —  10  grams 
of  wild  cherry  bark,  ground  to  a  No.  40  powder, 
are  allowed  to  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  100  cc.  of  distilled  water  in  a  250  cc.  corked 
Erlenmeyer  flask,  shaking  frequently.  The  entire 
contents  are  then  washed  into  the  liter  flask  c  by 
means  of  distilled  water  and  the  flask  c  then  se- 
curely  corked  with  the  two-holed  stopper  already 
described.  The  water  in  the  can  d  is  then  heated 
to  boiling  and  as  soon  as  steam  comes  over  into 
the  flask  c  this  is  also  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner 
placed  under  it.  Distillation  is  continued  about 
twenty  minutes  and  the  flask  a  then  removed  as 
well  as  the  burner  under  flask  c.  Some  of  the 
distillate  is  then  caught  up  in  a  clean  test  tube 
and  the  flask  a  again  attached  to  the  condenser 
by  means  of  the  rubber  tube  e.  To  the  contents 
of  the  test  tube  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  are  added,  the 
mixture  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda  unt-il  a 
permanent  bluish-green  precipitate  is  formed,  and 
then  heated  gently.  On  adding  an  acid,  to  acid 
reaction,  a  light  brown  or  a  light  blue  color  may 
result ;  in  the  former  case  there  is  no  more  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  present  and  in  the  latter  case  there  is 
still  some  hydrocyanic  acid  present.  This  reaction 
is  capable  of  detecting  hydrocyanic  acid  in  dilu- 
tions  of  one  to  flfty  thousand  parts  of  water.* 

Titration. 

A  decinormal  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  made 
and  a  endiometer  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  eubic 
centimeter  filled  with  it.  The  contents  of  both 
flasks  a  are  poured  into  a  large  beaker  and  a 
decigram  of  sodium  cliloride  added  and  dissolved 
in  the  liquid.  The  silver  solution  is  added  until  a 
permanent  milkiness  results,  due  to  the  formation 
of  silver  Chloride.  Read  off  the  number  of  cc.  of 
silver  solution  used  and  multiply  by  two,  as  half 
of  the  potassium  cyanide  present  is  used  up  in 
dissolving  the  silver  cyanide  formed,  to  form  a 
soluble  double  salt.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present. 
By  this  method  the  distillation  proeeeds  under 
normal  pressure,  and  hence  temperature,  whereas 
in  Prof.  Stevens’  method  the  thistle  safety  tube 


*  Beilstein’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  I,  p.  1411. 
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introduces  a  slight  pressure  resulting  in  a  slightly 
higher  temperature.  This  raay  not  however  affect 
the  result.  The  raain  preference  of  our  method 
with  live  steam  is  double  saviug  of  time,  —  first, 
because  it  act-ually  occupies  one  twentieth  of  the 
time  required  to  make  a  complete  distillation  by 
Prof.  Stevens’  method,  and  second,  because  one 
ean  perform  other  work  while  it  is  going  on, 
while  Prof.  Stevens’  method  requires  constant 
wate  hing  for  several  hours. 

Results. 

Most  of  the  barks  examined  are  very  poor,  at 
least  as  compared  with  what  we  have  examined 
previously,  although  as  before  stated,  the  bark  of 
root  of  the  samples  from  Prof.  Lloyd  is  normal 
or  rather  above  the  average. 

The  results  obtained  gravimetrically,  which  we 
have  not  recorded,  agreed  with  those  obtained 
volumetrically,  although  in  nearly  all  cases  some- 
what  lower  than  the  latter.  We  believe  tliis  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  hydrocyanic  acid  does  not  as 
readily  decompose  silver  nitrate  as  it  does  caustic 
potash  and  some  may  be  lost  on  this  account. 
As  we  cannot  recommend  the  gravimetric  process 


solution  to  completely  unite  with  it  and  all  that 
came  over  during  the  third  distillation  required 
but  one  drop  of  decinormal  acid  solution.  Both 
of  these  quantities  are  practically  insignificant. 
The  fourth  distillation  yielfled  us  no  hydrocyanic 
acid.  We  hence  conclude  that  the  method  using  live 
steam  besides  being  simpler  and  more  expeditious 
is  also  fully  as  exact  if  not  more  so. 

Sinee  this  process  of  assay  is  so  simple  and 
easily  manipulated  and  since  the  above  investiga- 
tion  has  shown  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant  vary  so  much  in  the  amount  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  they  contain  and  since  the  virtue  of 
wild  cherry  bark  is  generally  believed  to  reside  in 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains,  does  it  not  seem 
rational  to  conclude  that  a  hydrocyanic  require- 
ment  and  a  process  of  assay  for  Prunus  virginiana 
are  desirable  additions  to  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia?  Whether  or  not  wild  cherry  bark  is 
a  therapeutically  valuable  drug  is  another  ques- 
tion  and  does  not  coneern  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
drug  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent  and  might.  as 
well  be  dispensecl  of  a  nearly  uniform  strength, 
since  this  can  so  readily  be  ascertained. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  17,  1895. 


Thick  Brown  Wild  Cherry  Bark. 


1 

Squibb — ‘ ‘common  bark’ ’ . . . 

ja— 0.0782%  HCN. 
jb— 0.0831%  HCN. 

2 

Muth— “brown  bark” . 

ja— 0.0636%  HCN. 

1  b— 0.0782%  HCN. 

3 

Lloyd — “bark  of  tree” . 

ja — 0.1760%  HCN. 
\b — 0.1736%  HCN. 

4 

Higgins  &  Waters — “rossed 
bark” . 

ja— 0.1565%  HCN. 
\b — 0.1565%  HCN. 

Thin  Green  Wild  Cherry  Bark. 


1 

Squibb — “young  bark” . 

0.22%  HCN. 

2 

Mut h — “virgin  bark” . 

0.1418%  HCN. 

3 

G.  L.&C’o. — “green  cherry” 

0.1565%  HCN. 

4 

Lloyd — “bark  of  twigs” . 

J 

fa— 0.115%  HCN. 

1 

1  b — 0.117%  HCN. 

5 

Higgins  &  Waters — “green 

J 

[a— 0.166%  HCN. 

cherry” . 

1 

[b — 0.167%  HCN. 

in  any  particular,  and  it  gives  lower  results,  we 
have  discarded  it  entirely.  As  a  comparison 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  tree  Prunus  vir¬ 
giniana  we  have  from  Prof.  Lloyd’s  three  samples: 


ja— 0.3423%  IH  N. 
m— 0.3423%  HCN. 
ja — 0.1760%  HCN. 
\b— 0.1736%  HCN. 
ja — 0.1150%  HCN. 
jb— 0.1170%  HCN. 

This  indicates  very  strongly  that  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  richer  than  that  of  the  tree  and  this 
in  turn  richer  than  that  of  the  twigs. 

If  we  leave  out  the  samples  of  Prof.  Lloyd  as 
not  being  strictly  gathered  in  accordance  with  the 
thick  brown  and  thin  green  requirement,  since 
both  were  comparatively  thin  and  green,  and  also 
the  “common”  bark  of  Dr.  Squibb  which  is  hardly 
a  thick  brown  bark,  we  must  conclude  as  we  did 
formerly*  that  the  thin  green  or  voung  bark  is 
richer  in  hydrocyanic  acid  than  the  thick  brown 
or  older  bark. 

The  two  processes  of  distillation  were  tried  on 
the  same  sample  of  bark  in  several  cases  and 
never  once  could  we  get  as  much  hydrocyanic  acid 
by  Prof.  Stevens’  method  as  we  did  by  our  own, 
although  we  distilled  the  same  sample  five  times 
as  directed  by  him.  We  further  observed  that 
practically  all  the  acid  came  over  during  the  first 
distillation  as  all  that  came  over  during  the  second 
distillation  required  two  drops  of  decinormal  silver 


New  Laboratory  Apparat  us. 


By  Edward  Kremers. 


Combination  Weighing-  and  Distilling:  Flask. 

The  Abdampf  kolben  or  evaporating  flasks  are 
very  convenient  in  certain  processes  of  pharma- 
ceutical  assaying.  When  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  ether  or  Chloroform  are  used  and 
numerous  assays  are  macle  they,  however,  have 
one  disadvantage,  viz.  that  the  solvent  cannot  be 
recovered.  Inasmuch  as  tlie  etheral  or  Chloroform 
Solutions  can  just  as  readily  be  distilled  from  a 
water  bath  as  evaporated,  there  is  no  reason  why 
pounds  of  ether  or  Chloroform  should  be  wasted. 

By  replacing  the  ground 
glass  stopper  of  the  evaporat¬ 
ing  flask  by  a  ground  glass 
still  head,  the  evaporating 
flask  is  easily  converted  into 
a  distilling  flask.  After  the 
solvent  is  largely  recovered  by 
distillation  the  residue  can  be 
completely  dried  by  removing 
the  still  head,  plaeing  the  flask 
in  a  desiccator  or  continuing 
the  application  of  heat  from 
a  water  bath.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  desirable  to  weigh 
the  still  head  with  the  flask. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  tube  may  be  shortened  if 
it  is  not  considered  best  to  use  a  large  bell  jar 


Bark  of  Boot  of  Wild  Cherry 
“  “  Tree  “  “ 

“  “  Twigs  “  “ 


*  loc,  cit. 
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desiccator.  Wlien  numerous  assays  are  made  at 
one  time  a  battery  of  condensers  and  flasks  can 
readily  be  constructed. 

Two  of  these  combination  distilling  and  weighing 
flasks  were  kindly  inade  upon  request  by  Mr.  C. 
Gerhardt,  of  Bonn,  Germany,  at  a  cost  only 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  evapor- 
ating  and  weighing  flask. 

Laboratory  Still  for  Tar. 

(  'hem ist s  who  have  had  occasion  to  distill  tar 
for  one  purpose  or  another  in  organic  laboratories 
with  ordinary  equipment,  no  doubt  have  freqnently 
been  perplexed  as  to  hovv  to  secure  a  compara- 
tively  cheap,  yet  efficient  still.  Glass  retorts  will 
not  do  as  a  rule  on  account  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  tar  and  the  bnmping  caused  thereby.  Good 
copper  retorts  of  satisfactory  size  are  expensive 
and  ofttimes  not  readily  obtainable.  A  still  of 


wrought  iron  pipe,  however,  can  be  readily  made 
even  in  small  cities.  Such  a  still  has  given  satis- 
faction  during  the  past  year  in  the  distillation  of 
pine  tar  and  for  the  sake  of  others  may  deserve 
description.  Students  while  working  with  charges 
of  from  10  to  20  K?  of  tar,  have  not  met  with  a 
single  accident. 

This  particular  still  was  made  of  a  piece  of 
S  in.  wrought  iron  pipe,  40  in.  long,  threaded  for 
an  inch  at  eacli  end.  Both  ends  are  fitted  with 
cast  iron  Hanges,  14  in.  in  diameter  and  %  in.  thick. 
Heads  of  sarne  diameter  and  thickness  are  bolted 
to  the  Hanges  by  %  in.  X  2  in.  bolts.  Two  1  inch 
pipes  lead  out  of  tlie  top  of  the  still.  One  is  used 
as  exit  tube  for  the  distillate,  the  other  as  a  safety 
tube.  The  still  rests  upon  two  cast  iron  legs,  its 
center  being  12  inches  above  the  floor.  It  is  lieated 
by  a  low  gas  furnace.  Large  bottles  surrounded 
by  cold  water  are  used  as  condensers. 


MONTHLY  REVIEW. 
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Chemistry. 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Ferricyanide. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  81927.) 

lo  a  warm  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  C.  Bech  adds  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  so  that  the 
reduction  product  will  separate  upon  cooling  in 
the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  potassium 
ammonium  sulphate, 


1  Ko.  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  is  dissolved  in 
1  Ko.  of  hot  water  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
cool  to  60°.  To  this  liquid  a,  cold  solution  of 
270  g.  of  ammonium  persulphate  in  500  g.  of  water 
is  gradually  added,  the  mixture  being  cooled  at 
the  same  time.  Under  these  conditions  the  potas¬ 
sium  ammonium  sulphate  will  erystallize  whereas 
the  ferricyanide  remains  in  solution. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  386.] 

Preparation  of  Sodiuni  Snlphate. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  82443.) 

ln  order  to  utilize  sodiuni  acid  sulphat  for 
the  manufacture  of  normal  sulphate,  according  to 
R.  E.  Chatfield,  a  solution  of  the  form  er  is 
neutralized  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia 
(e.  g.  from  gas  works),  sodiuni  ammonium  sulphate 
resulting.  This  salt  though  stable  under  certain 
conditions  is  unstable  under  others,  thus  enabling 
a  Separation  of  its  dissociated  components. 

For  the  conditions  under  which  Na2SC>4,  Na2 
S04  .  IOH2O,  Na(NH4)804  and  (NH4)2S04  will 
separate  from  this  solution  see  the  original. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  463.] 

Preparation  of  Sodium  Bicarbonate. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  81103.) 

According  to  E.  Carthaus,  magnesia  (resp. 
dolomite)  can  be  brought  into  solution  as  mag- 
nesium  bicarbonate  by  acting  upon  it  with  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  under  a  pressure  of  5  to  6 
atmospheres.  Tf  this  solution  is  acted  upon  by 
sodium  Chloride,  also  under  pressure,  double  de- 
composition  takes  place,  magnesium  chloride  and 
sodium  bicarbonate  being  formed.  The  latter  is 
largely  precipitated,  whereas  the  magnesium  chlo¬ 
ride,  being  very  soluble,  remains  in  solution.  These 
reactions  are  repeated  separately  in  suitable  ap- 
paratus,  the  materials  being  forced  under  pressure 
from  one  vessel  into  the  other  until  the  mother- 
liquid  becomes  saturated  with  magnesium  chloride. 
The  sodium  bicarbonate  is  washed  to  remove  the 
impurities  of  the  inother-liquid. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  383.] 

Preparation  of  Boric  Acid  and  of  Borax. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  81886.) 

For  the  preparation  of  these  Chemicals  the  firm 
of  Bettenhausen,  M a r q u a r d t  &  Schulz  re- 
commends  a  modification  of  patent  72012.  If 
boronatro  calcite  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  of  sodium  bisulphite  all  boric  acid  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  form  of  sodium  borate,  whereas  the 
calcium  remains  undissolved  as  sulphite: 

( N  a20 . 2  B2O3 + 2CaO  .3  B2O3 )  +  2NaHS03  = 

2  N  a  2  0 . 5  B  2  0  3  +  2  C  a  S  0  a + H  2  0 . 

If  calcium  sulphite  is  used  the  reaction  is 
practically  the  same  with  but  one  exception.  The 
calcium  of  the  calcium  bisulphite  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mineral  is  precipitated  as  normal  sulphite: 

(Na20.2B208+2Ca0.3B203)  +  2(CaH2.2S03) 
Na20.5B203+4CaS03+2H20. 

Pondernute,  calcium  borate,  wlien  treated  with 
sodium  acid  sulphite  vields  sodium  acid  borate: 
(4Ca0.5B203)+4(NaHS03)  =  (2Na20.5B203) 
+4CaS03+2H20. 

However,  when  treated  with  calcium  acid  sul- 
phite  it  yields  free  boric  acid : 

( 4CaO .  5B20s) + 4(  Ca.H2. 2S0s)  + 11 H20  = 
8CaS03+10B(OH)3. 

For  quantities  to  be  used  and  conditions  to 
be  observed  see  the  original. 

[Zeitsch,  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  385.] 
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Preparation  of  Potassium  Chlorate. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  81804.) 

R.  J.  Bayer  recommends  the  use  of  zine  oxide 
in  place  of  lime  or  magnesia,  because  the  first 
luentioned  yields  a  more  valnable  by-product,  viz. 
zine  chloride.  The  mixture  of  water,  levigated 
zine  oxide  (3  equivalents)  and  potassiura  chloride 
(1  equivalent),  previously  lieated  to  a  temperature 
of  95  to  98°  in  Order  to  avoid  the  Separation  of 
zine  oxyehloride,  is  saturated  with  chlorine.  A 
variety  of  condition«  must  be  observed  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  undesirable  products.  The  potas- 
sium  chlorate  is  readily  obtained  by  crystalli- 
zation.  The  zine  chloride  is  obtained  by  evapor- 
ation  of  the  mother-liquid.  If  a.  slight  contami- 
nation  of  the  zine  chloride  with  potassium  chlorate 
is  undesirable  the  latter  is  decomposed  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
chlorine  thus  eliberated  can  be  used  in  saturating 
fresh  lots  of  original  mixture. 

[Zeitseh.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  386.] 

Isolation  of  Chlorine  from  (las  Mixtures. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  82437.) 

Aceording  to  H.  Loesner,  chlorine  can  be 
isolated  from  mixtures,  such  as  that  resulting 
from  the  Deacon  process,  by  passing  the  gases 
through  liquids  that  absorb  chlorine  but  are  not 
affected  by  the  same.  o-Nitro  toluene  is  especially 
recommended  for  this  purpose.  linder  ordinary 
pressure  it  absorbs  as  much  as  11  p.  c.  and  more. 
The  chlorine  is  again  given  off  upon  application 
of  lieat  or  reduction  of  pressure.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  employ  c.  p.  o-nitro  toluene. 

Nitro  benzene,  the  nitro  xylenes,  the  nitro 
cumenes,  benzene  chloride  or  bromide,  toluene  chlo¬ 
ride  or  bromide,  Chloroform,  tetrachlor  carbon, 
monoclilor  ethyl  acetate  or  liquid  paraffins  can 
also  be  used  in  place  of  o-nitro  toluene.  Solids, 
such  as  p-nitro  toluene,  benzene  dichloride,  di- 
bromide,  trichloride,  tribromide,  tlie  correspond- 
ing  toluene  derivatives  and  other  solid  Compounds 
do  not  absorb  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperature. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  chlorine  from  a  mixture 
the  latter  is  poured  through  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  solvent«,  keeping  the  same  cool.  From 
the  solution  thus  obtained  pure  chlorine  can  be 
liberated  upon  heating  or  diminution  of  pressure. 
The  eliberated  gas  can  be  compressed  or  used 
otherwise. 

[Zeitscli.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  -156.] 

Preparation  of  Alkali  Phosphates. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  82460.) 

For  the  preparation  of  sodium  and  potassium 
phosphateR.  Holverscheit  has  hadthe  following 
process  patented.  Tricalcium  phosphate  is  heated 
with  a  solution  of  alcali  sulphate,  the  phosphate 
of  the  alkali  formed  by  double  decomposition 
going  into  solution.  The  tetra-basic  calcium  phos¬ 
phate  of  the  “Thomasschaclke”  cannot  be  used. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  more  than  the  equivalent 
amount  of  alcali  sulphide.  The  yield  is  further- 
more  increased  by  heating  tlie  mixture  to  150° 
ander  pressure. 

The  process  can  be  modified  so  that  the  calcium 
phosphate  is  fused  with  carbon  and  an  excess  of 
alkali  sulphate.  The  fused  mass  is  lixiviated. 
lf  sodium  sulphide  or  sulphate  have  been  used  the 
sodium  phosphate  resulting  can  be  obtained  by 


crystallization.  The  excess  of  sodium  sulphide  in 
the  mother-liquid  is  recovered  by  evaporation  and 
used  again,  or  can  be  con verteil  into  tlie  earbonate 
with  the  aid  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  potassium  phosphate  whieh  does  not  crys- 
tallize  is  freed  from  potassium  sulphide  by  the 
addition  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  Converting  tlie 
sulphide  into  the  sulphate  or  earbonate  and  re- 
moving  then  by  crystallization. 

Tlie  residue  after  lixiviation  consists  largely  of 
carbon,  calcium  sulphide  and  a  small  quantity  of 
undecomposed  calcium  phosphate.  By  exposing 
this  mixture  to  the  air  the  sulphide  is  oxidized  to 
hyposulphite.  The  latter  is  lixiviated  and  with 
the  aid  of  sodium  sulphate  is  converted  into 
sodium  hyposulphite.  The  residual  mixture  of 
carbon,  gypsum  and  calcium  phosphate  is  used 
eitlier  as  fertilizer  or  for  tlie  preparation  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

[Zeitscli.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  462.] 

The  Occurrence  of  Nitrogen  in  Mineral  Springs. 

Aceording  to  Prof.  Erdmann  the  thermal 
springs  of  Bath,  England,  and  of  Talouko,  Asia 
Minor,  also  the  springs  of  Petersdorf  near  Vienna 
and  of  Klein-Ragoczy  a.  d.  Saale  exhale  almost 
pure  nitrogen.  To  this  short  list  Dr.  Co  holet 
adds  one  more,  viz.  the  saline  spring  near  Siill- 
dorf,  a  small  town  near  the  railroad  Station 
Osterweddingen  on  the  division  Blumenburg- 
Magdeburg.  A  sample  of  water  taken  from  the 
spring  in  March  contained  4.30  p.  c.  NaCl,  0.14 
p.  c.  KCl,  0.11  p.  c.  MgCR  and'  0.13  p.  c.  CaSÖ4. 
In  May  a  sample  taken  from  the  spring  contained 
4.93  p.  c.  NaCl.  The  percentage  of  the  other  solid 
constituents  was  correspondingly  higher. 

The  amount  of  gas  escaping  is  small.  Twelve 
litres  were  collected  in  about  2%  hrs.  The  gas  is 
almost  free  from  oxygen,  completely  free  from 
hydrocarbons  and  contains  0.25  to  0.3  p.  c.  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  nitrogen  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  gas  was  further  identified  as  mag- 
nesium  nitride. 

The  presenc-e  or  absence  of  argon  was  not  as- 
certained.  On  aceount  of  the  greater  solubility  of 
argon  in  water  the  gas  would  most  likely  contain 
very  little  of  the  same. 

[Zeitschr.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  400.] 

Preparation  of  Potassium  Ferrocyanide. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  82081.) 

When  sulphocyanides  of  the  alkali«  are  fused 
with  iron,  potassium  cyanide  and  ferrous  sulphide 
are  apparently  formed : 

6KSCN+6Fe  =  6KCN.6FeS. 

Heretofore  this  fused  mass  was  lixiviated  with 
water  sliortly  after  cooling,  whereby  a  Chemical 
change  took  place  expressed  by  the  following 
equation : 

6  K  C  N .  6  Fe8 + 3  H2  0  =  K4Fe(CN)«.3Hoü-FK28 

-j-5Fe8. 

The  sulplmr  of  the  residual  ferrous  sulphide  is 
thus  largely  wasted,  for  if  exposed  to  the  air  the 
sulphide  is  converted  into  oxysulphate  of  iron, 
wliich  is  but  sparingly  soluble.  Only  i  rares  of 
free  sulplmr  (about  0.3  ]).  c.)  are  formed.  The 
residue  therefore  is  worthless  and  accumulates. 

This  process  has  been  modified  by  Go  er  lieh 
and  H  ich  mann  so  that  the  entire  amount  of  sul- 
phur  is  recovered  in  the  free  state.  Instead  of 
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treating  the  fused  mass  immediately  with  water, 
it  is  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air,  which  eontains  besides  the  oxygen  the  neces- 
sary  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  to  convert  the 
alcali  sulphijde  into  carbonate.  The  fused  mass 
undergoes  decomposition  according  to  the  follow- 
ing  equation : 

2(6KCN.6FeS) +  170  +  21 H20+ 2C02  = 
2[K4Fe(CN)e.3H30]+2KaC0a  +  5Fe2(0H)ö+12S. 

In  the  absence  of  carbon  dioxide  the  change  is 
substantially  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 
2(6KCN.6FeS )  + 1 50  +  21 H20  =  2[K4Fe(CN)6 
.3H20]  +  2K2S+5Fe2(OH)e+10S. 

The  formation  of  alcali  carbonate,  liowever,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  alcali  sulphide.  From  the 
oxidized  mass  the  salts  and  sulphur  are  extracted 
according  to  generally  known  methods.  The  i 
residue  can  be  employed  in  the  manufaeture  of  | 
metallic  iron. 

[Zeitseh.  f.  angew.  Chem.  1895,  p.  462.] 

Oxidation  of  Tannic  Acid  to  öxalic  Acid. 

L.  Fa  j  ans,  of  Budapest,  has  oxidized  tannic 
acid  with  various  oxidizing  agents  and  has  in 
most  instances  obtained  oxalic  acid.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  yield  of  oxalic  acid  is  so  large  that 
it  seems  possible  to  devise  a  method  whereby 
tannic  acid  can  be  determined  quantitatively  by 
means  of  this  its  oxidation  product.  Nitric  acid 
of  35°  Be.  at  a,  temperature  of  15°  has  thus  far 
given  the  best  results.  However,  gallic  acid  is 
also  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid  by  the  sanie  agent. 

Potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  oxidize  tannic  acid  to  oxalic  acid,  convert 
gallic  acid  into  intrichlorglycerine  acid,  CsHsClsCU. 
Acid  permanganate,  as  is  generally  known,  destroys 
tannic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  also  results  in  alkaline  solution, 
e.  g.  with  potassium  ferrieyanide  and  sodiurn  per- 
oxide. 

In  one  experiment,  in  which  a  drop  of  water 
was  added  to  an  intimate  mixture  of  0.3  g.  tannin 
and  an  equal  amount  of  sodiurn  peroxide,  a  violent 
explosion  took  place  with  the  appearance  of  fire. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  471.] 


Practica  1  Pharmacy. 

Separation  of  Wool  Fat  into  Cholain,  Cholepalmin  and 

Cholecerin. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  81552.) 

Melted  wool  fat  is  allowed  to  cool  gradually 
to  a  temperature  of  35°.  The  liquid  portion  is 
separated  from  the  solid  by  expression  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  centrifuge.  The  same  process  is  re- 
peated  at  40— 45°,  at  which  temperature  another 
portion  of  wool  fat  is  separated.  The  substances 
thus  obtained  are  cholain,  melting  at  25 — 29°; 
cholepalmin,  melting  at  37 — 28°;  and  the  residual 
cholecerin,  melting  at  from  49—55°.  The  chole¬ 
cerin,  which  eontains  most  of  the  Cholesterin  of 
the  wool  fat,  has  the  consistency  of  wax  and  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  same.  Cholepalmin 
upon  saponification  yields  fatty  acids  and  can  be 
used  in  the  manufaeture  of  candles  and  soaps, 
whereas  cholain  is  a  good  lubrieant. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  376.] 

Adulteration  of  Tannin. 

In  an  article  read  before  the  German  Pharma- 
ceutical  »Society,  F.  Gu  ent  her  ealls  attention  to  J 


the  fach  that  tannin  is  not  only  adulterated  with 
dextrin  and  sugar;  but  that  the  cheaper  varieties 
sometimes  contain  starch  or  flour,  which  are 
readily  identified  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
He  also  Claims  that  one  brand  marked  chemically 
pure,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  grossly 
adulterated  with  sodiurn  Chloride.  He  has  found 
as  much  as  13  to  20%  of  common  salt.  Epsom 
salts  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

[Ber.  d.  pharm.  Gesellsch.,  1895,  p.  299.] 


Food  Stoffs. 

Weigliting  and  Conservation  of  Coffee. 

According  to  A.  Stutzer  coffee  is  weightened 
most  commonly  with  sugar,  glucose  and  other 
materials  being  more  Beidom  used.  Originally  the 
object  in  adding  these  materials  probably  was  to 
preserve  the  coffee.  In  the  process  of  roasting  the 
gases  generated  create  pores.  In  order  to  close 
these  openings  a  small  amount  of  sugar  was  added. 
If  these  pores  are  not  closed  a  fatty  oil  exudes 
after  a  short  time,  which  is  affected  by  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  oxygen,  thus  causing  a  deterioration  in  the 
taste  of  the  roasted  bean.  The  temptation,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  arose  to  add  more  cheap  sugar  to 
expensive  coffee  tlian  was  necessary  for  mere  pre- 
servation.  The  public  soon  accustomed  itself  to 
the  taste  of  burnt  sugar,  housekeepers  favored 
this  increased  addition,  rejoicing  over  the  darker 
color  and  better  yield  of  the  coffee,  without  con- 
sidering  that  these  qualities  were  to  be  attributed 
to  a  much  cheaper  Substitution  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  roasted  coffee.  As  much  as  15  p.  c.  of 
sugar  was  added  to  the  crude  coffee  and  at  times 
even  more.  Besides,  the  coating  of  caramel  con- 
cealed  the  externally  recognizable  properties  of  a 
poor  bean.  To  the,  unscrupulous,  troublesome 
sorting  became  unnecessary  and  some  did  not 
hesitate  to  seil  a  cheap  Brazilian  coffee  with  this 
dark  coating  as  fine  Java. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  difficult  to  determine  liowr 
much  sugar  was  necessary  for  preservation,  the 
sanitary  police  had  difficulty  in  prosecuting  the 
culprits.  A  union  of  Wholesale  dealers  in  Germany 
has  adopted  the  following  rule  for  its  guidance. 

Every  weighting  of  coffee  is  to  be  avoided. 
Small  additions  of  foreign  substance  for  the  sake 
of  preservation  are  to  be  permissible,  but  such 
additions  are  not  to  exceed  1  p.  c.  of  the  crude 
coffee.  The  outward  appearance  should  not  be 
changed  by  such  addition,  so  that  the  purchaser 
may  be  enabled  to  readily  recognize  a  poor  or 
unripe  bean. 

For  the  sake  of  preservation  an  extract  pre-- 
pared  from  the  fresh  pulp  of  the  coffee  fruit  is 
recommended.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  expensive  it 
cannot  be  used  for  weighting  of  the  roasted  bean. 
This  extract  was  first  examined  by  Dr.  Kayser- 
Nürnberg,  who  found  traces  of  caffeine  and  ap- 
preciable  quantities  of  coffeotannic  acid.  The 
latter  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mother 
substance  of  the  aromatic  principles  of  roasted 
coffee.  The  results  of  Kayser  have  been  verified 
by  Stutzer,  at  least  as  to  caffeotannic  acid.  The 
addition  of  0.5  Ivo.  of  this  extract  to  62.5  Ko. 
of  crude  coffee  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  ex- 
ternal  characteristics  of  the  bean.  That  such 
small  quantities  of  extract  really  have  a  pre- 
servative  influence  was  determined  by  a  eomparison 
after  several  weeks’  Standing. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  449.] 
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Examination  of  Coffee  with  Reference  to  the  Yield  of 
Fat,  Sugar,  and  Coffeotannic  Acid. 

By  E.  Herfeldt  and  A.  Stutzer. 

Fat.  Apparently  only  few  observations  have 
been  made  witli  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fat 
from  the  coffee  beans.  According  to  the  older 
investigations  of  Rocldeder  the  fat  consists  prima- 
rily  of  glyceryl  palmitate,  whereas  A.  Hilger  has 
recently  pointed  out  that  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  glycerin  oleate  with  traces  of  oleic 
acid. 

Proximate  analyses  were  made  of  three  varie- 
ties  of  coffee,  viz.  Santos,  New  Granada,  and  Java. 

125  lbs.  of  green  Santos  containing  10.18  lbs. 
fat  yielded  102  lbs.  roasted  coffee  containing  16.91 
lbs.  fat:  increase  6.73  lbs.  or  66  p.  c. 

125  lbs.  erude  New  Granada  containing  16.37 
lbs.  fat  yielded  102.5  lbs.  roasted  coffee  contain¬ 
ing  15.82  lbs.  fat:  loss  0.55  lbs.  or  3  p.  e. 

125  lbs.  crude  Java  containing  17.50  lbs.  fat 
yielded  102  lbs.  roasted  coffee  containing  11.52 
lbs.  fat:  loss  5.98  lbs.  or  33  p.  c. 

These  figures  are  very  striking  and  the  inter- 
esting  question  at  once  arises,  from  wliich  con- 
stituents  does  the  Santos  produce  the  large  amount 
of  fat  npon  roasting.  On  the  ot-lier  hand  the 
reduction  of  fat  in  tlie  Java,  having  undergone 
like  treatment,  is  considerable.  Another  question 
of  interest  is  what  influence  does  the  fat  exert  on 
the  quality  of  the  coffee. 

Sugar.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  free  sugar 
does  not  exist  in  the  crude,  unroasted  coffee.  Only 
J.  Bell  Claims  to  have  found  a  substance  related 
to  cane  sugar.  The  authors  test  coffee  for  sugar 
with  Fehling’s  solution  and  find  none.  (However, 
judging  from  the  methods  employed  their  testi- 
mony  is  of  rather  questionable  character.  E.  K.) 
The  sugar  present  in  roasted  coffee  is  supposed  to 
be  a  decomposition  product  of  coffeotannic  acid, 
a  glucoside. 

Coffeotannic  Acid.  Imasmuch  as  the  intensity 
of  the  aroma  of  roasted  coffee  is  supposed  to 
stand  in  some  relation  to  tlie  percentage  of  coffeo¬ 
tannic  acid  in  the  green  bean,  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  this  acid  is  naturally  an  interesting 
problem.  Several  processes  were tried  (see  original), 
but  no  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  469.] 


Pharmacognosy. 

Cultivation  of  Cainphor  Trees  in  India. 

Plans  are  being  laid  to  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  the  camphor  tree  not  only  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon  but  also  in  the  cooler  valleys  and  gorges 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  India.  It  is  shown 
from  historical  evidence  that  this  tree  was  found 
in  former  times  in  Nepal  and  in  the  earlier  king- 
dom  of  Tipra  on  the  upper  Irawaddy,  and  as  late 
as  the  present  Century  camphor  was  exported 
from  Chittagong.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
natives  learned  the  secret  of  obtaining  and  making 
use  of  camphor,  these  trees  were  completely  swept 
away. 

In  the  government  cinchona  plantations  on 
the  nortliern  slope  of  the  Himalayas  in  Sikkim 
and  Nimborg,  100,000,000  plants  are  already 
flourishing. 

[Apotheker  Zeitung,  10,  (1895),  p.  768.] 


Guttapercha  from  Leaves. 

So  far  as  known,  guttapercha  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  obtained  only  by  the  tapping 
of  those  trees  which  yield  the  caoutchouc-contain- 
ing  sap.  Since  after  the  trnnk  has  been  thus 
bored  several  times  the  tree  dies,  this  method 
threatens  with  extinction  the  rubber-producing 
forests.  A  Dutch  chemist  has,  however,  found  that 
not  only  the  bark  of  the  tree  contains  the  souglit- 
for  sap  but  also  the  leaves,  and  in  relatively 
larger  quantities  than  the  stem.  Consequently  in 
certain  plantations  only  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is 
used  in  obtaining  guttapercha.  Since  the  leaves 
may  without  injury  to  the  tree  be  removed  twice 
a  year,  the  natives  gather  and  dry  them  and  send 
them  by  the  shipload  to  France  where  they  are 
extracted  with  carbon  bisulphide,  giving  a  much 
purer  article  than  by  the  usual  process.  If  this 
practice  becomes  general,  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
guttapercha  may  be  expected. 

[Apotheker  Zeitung,  10,  (1895),  p.  7(59.] 

Tlie  Poisonous  Action  of  the  Manzanilla  Tree. 

The  caustic  and  toxic  action  of  the  West  Indian 
Euphorbia,  Hippomane  manzanilla ,  have  been  long 
known  and  have  frequently  been  overdrawn  in 
descriptions.  According  to  Gaze  a  u  and  11  e  b  o  u  1 , 
action  at  a  distance  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
or  only  possible  when  rainwater  from  the  leaves 
of  the  t-ree  fall  on  the  unprotected  skin  of  one 
standing  linder  it.  Pustular  eruptions  are  then 
formed  as  is  seen  to  follow  the  direct  contact  of 
the  milky  juice  with  the  skin.  When  taken  inter- 
nally,  the  juice  causes  Symptoms  of  poisoning  in 
the  alimentary  canal  similar  to  Cröton  Tiglium. 
For  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  manzanilla, 
sea  water  used  botli  externally  and  internally  is 
recommended.  [Repert.  Pharm.  51,  (1895),  p.  465; 
and  Chemiker  Zeitung,  19,  (1895),  p.  340.] 


Bacteriology. 

The  Action  of  Saprophy  tie -Bacteria  on  the  Toxic  Activity 
of  Strychnine. 

In  order  to  learn  the  action  of  certain  sapro- 
phytes  isolated  from  human  corpses  (of  wounded 
individuals),  Prof.  S.  Ottolenghi  tried  first  such 
dilute  Solutions  of  alkaloids  in  sterilized  bouillon, 
as,  when  given  in  definite  quantities,  were  able 
to  call  forth  the  first  Symptoms  of  poisoning  in 
animals.  The  Solutions  Avere  divided  int-o  equal 
part-s,  brought  into  small  glass  globes  (Kugeln), 
and  after  inoculating  each  with  one  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fresh^saprophytes  were  placed  in  a  thermo- 
stat  having  a  temperature  of  35°.  The  loss  by 
evaporation  was  made  up  each  day  by  the  addition 
of  sterilized  bouillon.  The  toxic  strength  of  the 
cultures  was  then  tested  daily. 

In  the  experiments  made  with  strychnine, 
B.  liquefaciens  putridus,  B.  subtilis,  B.  mesentericus 
and  B.  coli  were  introduced  into  bouillon.  In  one 
culture,  a  part  of  the  bouillon  was  replaced  by 
definite  amounts  of  strychnine,  in  the  other  not. 
Botli  were  placed  in  the  incubator  and  tested  daily 
for  toxic  activity.  He  found  that  in  tlie  first 
days  the  organisms  developed  in  the  strychnine- 
containing  bouillon  brought  about  a  strong  in¬ 
crease  in  the  toxic  activity  of  the  alkaloid.  Düring 
the  succeeding  time,  it  was  diminished;  on  the 
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34th  day  it  had  sunk  to  the  half,  and  on  the  77tli 
was  but  one-third  of  its  original  intensity.  Since 
new  tetanic  substanees  are  not  formed  bv  the 
poisons  eliminated  by  the  bacteria,  nor  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  organisms,  nor  by  the  dis- 
organized  proteid  substanees  of  the  eulture  medi¬ 
um,  as  was.shown  by  the  cultures  containing  no 
alkaloid,  Prof.  Ottolenghi  believes  the  increase  in 
the  toxic  activity  of  the  strychnine  during  the 
first  few  days  can  be  explained  in  the  following 
way.  The  toxines  formed  by  the  bacteria  in  the 
medium  when  injected  fresh  into  the  animals  have 
the  effect,  of  weakening  them  and  making  them 
more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  alkaloid.  The 
increase  in  toxic  activity  is,  therefore,  only  appa- 
rent.  The  weakening  of  the  poison,  he  believes, 
can  be  attributed  fo  a  consumption  or  a  neutrali- 
zation  of  a  part  of  the  alkaloid,  since  the  animals 
used  in  the  experiments  showed  no  pathological 
Symptoms  along  with  the  weakening  of  the  tetanic 
phenomena  which  could  be  ascribed  to  other 
bacteriological  intoxication. 

[Centralblatt  für  Bacteriologie,  18,  p.  270;  and 
Apotheker  Zeitung,  10,  (1895),  p.  768.] 


Pharmaceutical  Societies. 

Second  International  Pliavmacentical  Exposition. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Prague  has 
decided  to  arrange  a  second  international  phar¬ 
maceutical  exposition  in  August,  1896,  at  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  first  exposition  of  this  kind  was  hehl  in  Vienna 
in  1883. 

The  Swedish  Apothecaries’  Society  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Swedish  Pharmaceutical  Society  at  its 
Stockholm  meeting  has  voted  about  $850.00  for 
the  equipment  of  a  bacteriological  laboratory  in 
connection  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute. 
This  institute  was  founded  by  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society  and  with  its  laboratories  and  collections 
turned  over  to  the  state,  which  now  has  Charge  of 
and  maintains  the  sanie.  .  The  society  also  pro- 
vides  the  rooms  for  the  new  laboratory. 

The  General  Aiistrian  Apothecaries’  Society 

has  received  a  donation  of  40,000  Gulden  for  the 
maintainance  of  its  collections  and  general  edu- 
cational  equipment. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharniacy 
has  tendered  its  building  and  entire  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign.  If  ac- 
cepted  the  College  is  to  become  a  department  of 
the  university,  but  is  to  retain  its  location  in 
Chicago.  It  raay  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  maintained  a  depart- 
ment  of  pharmacy  at  Champaign  for  severa.1 
years.  The  developments  will,  therefore,  be  watched 
with  double  interest. 


Tn  Memoriam. 

Dr.  Richard  Godefroy,  Professor  of  Chemist¬ 
ry  at  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Institute  at 
A  ienna,  died  October  22,  1895.  Godefroy  was  born 


at  Vienna,  August  26,  1847.  He  obtained  a  good 
preliminary  education  at  the  Schotten-Gymnasium 
at  Vienna,  was  then  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary 
and  subsequently  studied  pharmacy  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Vienna.  After  graduating  as  Ph.  D., 
I)r.  Godefroy  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  to 
Prof.  Redtenbacher,  but  entered  in  1871  upon  the 
Position  of  instructor  at  the  Pharmaceutical  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  Austrian  Apothecaries’  Association 
in  Vienna,  which  position  he  Glied  with  much 
success  until  1888.  He  added  to  this  institute 
an  analytical  and  research  laboratory.  During 
those  18  years  many  of  the  present  younger 
generation  of  Austrian  pharmacists  have  obtained 
tlieir  pharmaceutical  instruction  and  the  founda- 
tion  for  tlieir  subsequent  proficiency  ander  the 
guidance  of  the  effleient  instructor  of  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Institute. 

In  1879  Dr.  Godefroy  accepted  the  additional 
position  of  instructor  in  technical  Chemistry  at 
tlie  Industrial  Institute  at  Vienna,  which  position 
was  raised  to  a,  full  professorship  in  1888,  when 
he  resigned  .  the  position  of  pharmaceutical  in¬ 
structor. 

Dr.  Godefroy  has  beeil  for  many  vears  one  of 
the  foremost  representatives  of  Austrian  phar- 
macy.  He  also  acted  as  juror  at  the  International 
Exhibitions  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp. 
He  was  an  lionorary  member  of  the  Austrian 
Apothecaries'  Association  and  of  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  societies  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Warschau, 
and  Bukarest. 

Prof.  Godefroy  was  an  excellent.  lecturer  and 
skilled  analyst.  The  number  of  his  published  ana¬ 
lytical  reports  is  large ;  he  also  has  published 
several  Chemical  text-books,  among  them  in  1882 
a  Compend  of  Pharmacy  in  two  volumes.  In  the 
death  of  Dr.  Godefroy  Austrian  pharmacy  has  lost 
one  of  its  foremost  scholars,  writers,  and  former 
Professors,  whose  memory  will  be  dear  to  the 
living  generation  of  pharmacists.  Fr.  H. 
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Handbook  o f  P h a r m a c y,  embracingthe  theory 
and  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  art  of 
dispensing.  By  I)r.  Virgil  Coblentz,  Prof, 
of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.  One  vol.,  pp.  572,  with  437  illus- 
trations.  Pnbl.  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son 
&  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  1895.  $3.50. > 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  lias  been  com- 
mented  npon  on  p.  295,  Vol.  12  of  the  Rundschau, 
doing  full  justice  to  the  general  charaeter  and 
value  of  the  elaborate  work.  The  second  edition 
has  received  a  number  of  corrections  and  slight 
alterations  and  the  main  omissions  pointed  out 
in  the  previous  review  have  been  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  new  chapters  on  “Uri ne  and 
its  analysis”  and  “The  application  of  the  mieros- 
cope  in  pharmacy,”  the  former  one  compiled  by 
Dr.  G.  C.  Diekman,  the  latter  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
J  elliffe.  Both  these  new  chapters  are  on  pertinent 
and  most  interesting  subjects.  Tliey  are  well 
written,  especially  the  one  on  urine  and  its  analysis, 
and  they  enhance  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
book  to  the  practitioner  of  pharmacy. 

The  Handbook  is  well  adapted  as  a  textbook 
for  our  stndents  of  pharmacy  as  well  as  a  reference 
book  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy;  its  excellenc-ies 
far  overbalance  its  few  sliort-comings  and  omis¬ 
sions.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
desirable  introduetion  of  a  chapter  on  the  valua- 
tion  or  estimation  of  alkaloidal  galenical  prepara- 
tions,  a  subject  of  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance  in  manufacturing  and  dispensing  pharmacy. 
Although  still  in  a  state  of  evolution  and  imper- 
fection,  several  methods  of  considerable  value  for 
the  identification  and  estimation  of  drugs  as  well 
as  of  their  flnid  extracts  and  tinctures  have  been 
established  during  recent  years.  The  importance 
of  the  application  of  pharmaceutical  research  in 
this  direction  and  of  the  valuation  of  the  thera- 
peutical  constants  of  important  plant  remedies  is 
now  of  such  a  recognized  prominence  that  it  is 
one  of  the  foremost  problems  in  pharmacy.  It  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  recognized  and  incor¬ 
porated  among  other  unsettled  yet  progressive 
subjects  in  pharmacy. 

The  book  is  a  credit  to  its  author  and  pub- 
lisher  and  will  remain  an  active  factor  in  the 
advancement  and  the  application  of  pharmacy  in 
its  duality  as  an  art  and  a  Science.  Fr.  H. 

The  Art  of  Compoundin g.  A  textbook  for 
students  and  a  reference  book  for  pharma- 
cists  at  the  prescription  counter.  By  Wil- 
bur  L.  Seoville,  Professor  of  Applied 
Pharmacy  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy.  One  vol.,  pp.  264.  P.  Blakis¬ 
ton,  Son  &  Co.  Philadelphia,  1895.  $2.50. 

Although  the  principal  textbooks  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pharmacy  have  given  due  consideration 
and  space  to  wliat  still  remains  the  foremost  pro- 
vince  of  the  practice  of  legitimate  pharmacy,  the 
art  of  dispensing,  Prof.  Scoville  has  deemed  it 
tiinely  and  expedient  still  rnore  to  enlarge  upon 
this  domain.  He  may  have  done  this  in  order  to 
signalize  and  to  outline  once  more  the  true  domain 
of  legitimate  pharmacy,  as  against  the  encroach- 


ments  and  the  intrusion  of  industrial  enterprise 
and  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  on  a  large 
seale,  and  also  to  offer  to  the  pharmaceutical 
practitioner  a  more  elaborate  and  special  reference 
book  both  for  practice  and  for  authoritative.  In¬ 
formation  and  protection  in  questionable  cases. 
In  both  these  relations  the  author  has  succeeded 
well  and  the  book  will  prove  a  useful  addition  to 
the  handbooks  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

The  additional  name  of  a  text-book  for  College 
students  seems  to  us,  however,  not  quite  in  place. 
The  art  of  dispensing  is  so  much  a  handicraft 
based  on  practica!  skill  and  experience  as  well  as 
on  knowledge,  that  not  the  lecture  room,  but  the 
prescription  counter  is  the  proper  and  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  place  to  learn  and  to  master  the  art  of 
dispensing.  And  t.here  this  handbook  will  serye  as 
a  useful  and  instructive  guicle  to  the  learn  er  and 
as  a  tnentor  to  the  more  proficient  practitioner. 

The  few  omissions  and  the  elimination  of  some 
errors  and  superfluous  bailast  will  probably  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  author  wlien 
revising  the  book  for  a  new  edition.  It  will  never- 
theless  serve  its  purpose  well  and  retain  a  deserved 
place  in  our  pharmaceutical  literature.  Fr.  H. 

Beiträge  zur  Reinisolirung,  quantita¬ 
tiven  Trennung  und  chemischen  Cha¬ 
rakteristik  von  Alkaloiden  und  gly- 
cosidartigen  Körpern  in  forensen 
Fällen,  mit  besonderer  Rücksicht  auf  den 
Nachweis  derselben  in  verwesenden  Cadavern. 
Von  Dr.  Carl  Kippenberger,  Privat- 
docenten  am  eidgenössischen  Polytechnikum 
in  Zürich.  C.  W.  Ivreidel’s  Verlag,  Wiesbaden, 
1895. 

In  no  department  of  analytical  chemistry  is 
new  light  more  needed  and  more  welcome  than  in 
that  of  forensic  chemistry.  The  isolation  of  in- 
organic  poisons  from  the  cadaver  is  a  compara- 
tively  easy  matter  when  compared  with  the 
detection  and  isolation  of  organic  poisons.  Not 
only  are  the  host  of  so-called  new  remedies  adding 
to  the  complexity  of  this  branch  of  Chemical 
analysis,  but  the  so-called  ptomaines  haunt  the 
mind  of  the  forensic  chemist  with  their  rnock 
semblance  to  alkaloids.  Furthermore,  the  forensic 
chemist  has  not  only  to  deal  with  cases  of  acci- 
dental  poisoning  and  intentional  suicide,  but  at 
times  with  the  victims  of  ingenious  murderers. 
With  the  general  advance  of  Chemical  knowledge 
matters  seem  to  have  become  more  complicated 
rather  than  simplified. 

A  method  of  forensic  analysis,  which  will  from 
the  very  beginning  separate  the  plant  alkaloids 
from  those  decomposition  products  of  the  decaying 
body  producing  similar  reactions,  must  therefore 
be  considered  a  good  step  in  advance  over  the 
older  methods  of  Stass-Otto,  Dragendorff  and 
others.  This  great  advantage  is  claimed  for 
glycero-tannic  acid  as  a  menstrum  for  extraction, 
although  the  author  is  aware  that  alkaloids  and 
ptomaines  are  not  Chemical  terms  in  a  very  strict . 
sense.  A  number  of  minor  improvements  are  also 
discussed :  e.  g.  the  conversion  of  a  caustic  alkaline 
solution  into  an  alkali  carbonate  solution  by 
means  of  the  addition  of  bicarbonate,  thus  en- 
abling  the  Substitution  of  Chloroform  alcohol  or 
Chloroform  etherfortlie  objectionable  amyl  alcohol. 

The  general  tone  of  the  work  suggests  the 
i  skillful  and  ingenious  analyst.  Although  the  new 
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metliod  and  minor  improvements  have  beeil  tested 
in  various  directions,  time  alone  and  extensive 
application  linder  great  ly  va.ried  conditions  can 
give  that  assurance  of  aecuracy  which  a  forensic 
System  of  analysis  demands. 

The  brochure  is  evidently  an  exact  reprint  from 
the  Zeitschrift  für  analytische  Chemie,  1895,  p.  294. 

E.  K. 

Einführung  in  das  Studium  der  Bacterio- 
log'ie  und  Anleitung-  zu  bacteriologischen 
Untersuchungen  für  N ahrungsmittel-chemiker ; 
von  Dr.  A.  Stavenhagen,  Privatdocent 
für  Bacteriologie  an  der  kgl.  technischen 
Hochschule  zu  Berlin.  Verlag  vcm  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Enke  in  Stuttgart.  1895.  M.  4. 

Bacteriology  has  for  many  years  beeil  so 
closely  affiliated  with  medicine  tliat  this  relation 
is  usually  regarded  a-s  the  most  common  one.  Most 
of  the  text  books  on  the  subject  have  been  written 
by  medical  men,  from'  a  medical  standpoint  and 
for  a  medical  constituency.  The  domain  of  the 
Science  is,  however,  gradually  spreading  beyond 
the  limits  of  pathology  and  disease,  and  this  new 
tendency  is  shown  in  the  appearance  of  text  books 
in  dairy  bacteriology  and  the  above  lines  of 
activity. 

The  above  brochure  of  178  pages  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  technical  guide  to  the  bacteriological 
work  that  is  often  required  of  the  chemist  wlio  is 
concerned  with  the  examination  of  food  stuffs,  etc. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  book  Alls  a  new  place 
and  Alls  it  well.  It  is  divided  into  a  general  and 
an  applied  part,  the  Arst  giving  in  a  compact 
form  the  essentials  of  morphology  and  physiology 
together  with  inethods  of  Observation  and  culture. 
The  applied  part  takes  up  the  technique  of  the 
examination  of  water,  soil,  air,  and  the  different 
food  stuffs,  including  the  testing  of  wines,  beers, 
and  mineral  waters.  As  a  rule,  the  general  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  Science  is  brouglit  down  to  date, 
although  the  antiquated  methods  of  agar  pre- 
paration  and  hardening  Esmarch  gelatin  roll 
cültures  in  ice  water  are  now  superseded  by  shorter 
and  more  convenient  methods.  A  few  errors  in 
fact  have  crept  in,  such  as  on  page  6  wliere  the 
Optimum  temperature  of  growth  for  most  bacteria 
is  given  as  between  15 — 20°  C.  instet) d  of  25 — 30°  C. 
The  subject-matter  is  well  arranged  in  a  topical 
manner,  copious  literature  references  being  given 
at  frequent  intervals. 

The  book  on  the  whole  is  very  acceptable  and 
ought  to  All  a  prominent  place  in  the  line  of  work 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Even  the  general  student 
in  bacteriology  will  And  in  its  pages  much  that 
will  be  helpful  to  him  in  bis  work. 

H.  L.  Bussell. 

Molekulargewichts-Bestimmung  nach  der 
Beckmannschen  Gefrier-  und  Siedepunkts- 
methode.  Von  Gotthold  Fuchs.  Verlag 
von  W.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1895.  pp.  40. 

This  treatise  is  intended  to  direct  students 
how  to  use  Beckmann’s  apparatus  in  determining 
molecular  weights  according  to  the  freezing-  and 
boiling-point  methods.  In  addition  to  a  detailed 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  Beckmann’s 
freezing-  and  boiling-point  apparatus  and  the 
directions  for  using  the  same,  the  author  gives 
brieAy  the  theoretical  considerations  upon  which 


tliese  methods  for  determining  molecular  weights 
are  based.  The  book  contains  a  table  giving  the 
molecular  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  for  twenty- 
eight  different  solvents  as  ealculated  from  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion  according  to  the  formula 

0.02T2 

K  — 

w 

There  is  also  a  table  containing  the  molecular 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point  for  thirty-four  differ¬ 
ent  solvents  as  ealculated  from  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation,  according  to  the  formula 

0.02T2 

K  = - 

w 

and  also  as  deduced  according  to  the  formula  of 
Schiff  and  Trouton,  K  =  0.00096T.M.  Tables  and 
curves  showing-  results  actually  obtained  in  deter¬ 
mining  molecular  weights  of  various  substances 
in  different  solvents  according  to  the  two  methods 
are  given,  and  the  anomalies  that  have  presented 
themselves  are  discussecl.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  author  gives  references  to  literature  only  in  a 
very  general  way,  not  citing  number  of  volume 
and  page. 

The  book  contains  little  that  cannot  be  found 
in  the  literature  and  in  laboratory  guides  on 
physico-chemical  measurements ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  not  be  unwelcome  as  it  contains  in  com¬ 
pact  form  the  salient  facts  that  the  student  needs 
to  know  in  Order  to  make  determinations  of 
molecular  weights  according  to  tliese  methods, 
intelligently  and  accurately. 

Louis  Kahlenberg. 

E  t  i  d  o  r  h  p  a ;  oi'TlieEnd  o  f  E  a  r  t  li ;  the  stränge 
historv  of  a  mysterious  being,  and  the  ae- 
count  of  a  remarkable  journey ;  as  communi- 
cated  in  manuscript  to  Llewellyn  Drury, 
who  promised  to  print  the  same,  but  Anally 
evaded  the  responsibility,  wliich  was  assumed 
by  John  Uri  Lloyd;  with  many  illustra- 
tions  by  J.  Augustus  Knapp.  [By  John 
Uri  Lloyd.]  Published  by  the  author,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  4895. 

Ever  since  modern  Science  began  its  rapid 
development  there  have  been  those  who  claimed 
that  it  would  some  day  furnish  the  chief  inspiration 
to  literature.  Most  of  those  who  have  theorized 
on  the  subject  have  written  on  Science  and  poetry; 
but  the  practical  attempts  to  effect  a  combination 
have  been  mainly  in  the  domain  of  Ac-tion.  The 
authors  of  these  so-called  scientiAc  stories  have, 
however,  rarely  been  either  sc-ientist-s  or  men  of 
letters.  Their  object  has  been  to  vivify  a  didactic 
essay  by  mea-ns  of  narrative,  like  Peter  Parley; 
or,  like  Jules  Verne,  to  overcome  prejudice  against 
the  novel  in  general,  by  representing  that  their 
nonsense  is  really  instructive.  It  is  therefore  some- 
thing  of  a  novelty  to  And  a  man  of  established 
scientiAc  reputation  issuing  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  author  of  Etidorhpa  has  adopted  this 
literary  form  to  put  forward,  not  deAnite  teacli- 
ings,  but  unveriAed  speculations,  many  of  which 
are  on  the  borderland  between  pliysics  and  meta- 
physics.  At  the  outset  the  reader  is  asked  not  to 
“attempt  to  differentiate  between  history  and 
romance,  fact  and  fancy,  speculation  and  Science, 
sarcasm,  ignorance  and  irony.”  It  may  be  cloubted 
whether  this  request  is  one  that  an  author  has 
the  right  to  make.  But  it  serves  to  call  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  the  story  is  not  didactic,  but 
suggestive.  This  fact  is  also  emphasized  by  the 
form  of  the  work.  The  device  of  claiming  to  be 
only  the  editor  of  a  manuscript  1ms  been  frequently 
adopted.  Prof.  Lloyd  goes  one  step  further,  and 
by  posing  simplv  as  the  executor  of  an  editor 
reminds  the  reader  still  more  forcibly  tliat  he 
wislies  to  escape  the  consequences  of  dogmatic 
criticism. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  work  of  fiction,  Etidorhpa 
sliould  be  welcomed  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
ultimate  union  of  Science  and  literature.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  scientist  rather  than  a  man  of  letters; 
and  from  this  fact  come  its  greatest  fanlts  and  its 
greatest  excellencies.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
blemishes  wliich  a  more  practiced  literarv  worker 
would  have  removed.  The  pen  tliat  describes 
natural  plienomena  so  vividly  and  picturesquely 
gives  but  a  painful  jumble  of  adjectives  when  it 
attempts  to  portray  the  beauties  of  Etidorhpa. 
(p.  259);  and  the  impartial  reader  is  likely  to 
wonder  if  the  reference  to  vivisection  may  not  lia.ve 
been  forcibly  introduced, -and  the  chapters  on 
drunkenness  unduly  prolonged,  to  point  a  moral 
at  the  expense  of  art. 

But  the  faults,  taken  at  their  worst,  are  trivial, 
and  of  the  sort  tliat  are  condemned  by  formal 
rules  for  composition.  The  excellencies-  are  of  a 
broader  kind.  Chief  among  these  is  the  easy 
movement  of  the  story,  which  holds  the  reader’s 
interest  in  spite  of  the  scientific  and  pliilosophical 
discussions  that  are  so  frequently  interspersed. 
The  ordinary  novelist,  when  he  attempts  a  narra¬ 
tive  that  is  improbable,  aims  to  secure  credence 
by  various  literarv  tricks.  These  may  be  success- 
ful  for  a  time,  but  if  the  reader  once  begins  to 
consider  them,  their  true  nature  is  as  readily  seen 
as  is  that  of  the  stage  settings  for  a  melodrama. 
Prof.  Lloyd’s  introduction,  indeed,  shows  careful 
literary  ingenuity.  This  is  apparent  in  tlie  way 
in  which  he  suggests  freemasonry,  and  the  famous 
Morgan  case,  while  he  avoids  anything  that  could 
deflnitely  prove  that  he  had  these  in  mind.  After 
the  story  is  fairly  under  way,  however,  his  simple, 
straight-forward  narrative  method  forms  a  pleas- 
ing  contrast  to  the  labored  plans  of  some  more 
famous  writers. 

In  regard  to  the  ideas  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  work  was  evidently  written,  little  may  be  said 
without  disregarding  the  request  of  the  author, 
quoted  above.  Some  plienomena  that  are  inen- 
tioned  are  perhaps  not  so  novel  as  the  writer 
would  have  us  suppose;  e.  g.  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  a  solution  (p.  140),  which  lias  doubt- 
less  been  noticed  by  every  Student  who  has  dipped 
a  piece  of  Alter  paper  into  a  solution  of  a  colored 
salt.  But  the  application,  in  this  case  as  in  others, 
is  doubtless  original.  The  detailed  cosmography 
is  of  course  to  be  taken  as  imaginary,  and  serves 
mainly  to  illustrate  the  speculations  as  to  force. 


To  any  one  but  a  specialist  in  Science,  the 
most  interesting  suggestions  are  those  of  a  meta- 
pliysical  nature.  The  idea  of  “eternity  without 
time”  (Chap.  XLII)  is  a  startling  conception,  and 
will  fascinate  even  a  mind  that  at  once  rejects  it. 

But  although  a  critic  is  tempted  to  discuss 
the  theories  set  forth  in  the  volume,  such  a  course 
would  be  both  unproütable  and  unfair.  As  has 
already  been  said,  the  work  is  suggestive,  not 
didactic.  The  author  will  doubtless  feel  tliat  he 
has  accomplished  his  purpose  if  he  incites  his 
readers  to  think  more  deeply  on  the  questions 
which  science  raises,  but  which  lie  outside  her 
narrowest  inaterialistic  conAnes.  The  scope  of  the 
work  is  broacl  enough  to  furnish  a  Stimulus  to 
any  earnest  scientist,  no  matter  what  his  Aeld. 
The  nature  and  direction  of  the  thoughts  that  it 
arouses  will  be  determined  by  individual  tendericies. 

The  reader  may  be  somewhat  puzzled  when  he 
observes  tliat  the  heroine,  if  so  inaterialistic  a 
term  may  be  nsed,  is  known  by  the  reversed  name 
of  a  goddess  whose  most  familiär  characteristics 
a  re  sensual.  The  eine  to  the  proper  interpretation 
is  probably  found  in  tlie  crescent  moon  sliown  in 
the  illustration,  p.  254.  This  is  an  attribute,  not 
of  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  but  of  her  eastern  original, 
who  ruled  over  the  Creative  forces  of  nature. 
Etidorhpa,  however,  has  no  single  prototype.  Of 
herseif  she  says  (p.  257):  “1  have  been  known 
under  many  titles,  and  have  comforted  many 
peoples.  Stinke  mv  name  from  Time’s  record,  and 
the  lovely  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Dione  would  dis- 
appear;  and  with  them  would  vanish  tlie  grace 
and  beauty  of  woman ;  the  sweet  conception  of  the 
Froth  Child  of  the  Cyprus  Sea  would  be  lost; 
Venus,  the  Goddess  of  Love,  would  have  no  place 
in  song,  and  Love  herseif,  the  hobest  conception 
of  the  poet,  man’s  Superlative  conception  of 
Heaven’s  most  precious  charms,  would  be  buried 
with  the  myrtle  and  the  rose.” 

Although  the  story  is  sutAciently  fascinating 
in  itself,  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  is  increased  by 
the  Aue  typography,  presswork  and  binding  of 
the  volume.  The  illustrations  by  J.  Augustus 
Knapp  also  add  much.  Of  these,  the  photogravure 
of  Etidorhpa  is  exquisite.  The  cuts  in  black  and 
white  are  very  uneven  in  -  quality,  but  many  of 
them  are  most  excellent. 

To  most  of  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  a  copy  of  Etidorhpa  it  will  probably 
prove  an  inspiration.  The  author  has  perhaps 
ilone  well,  however,  not  to  give  the  volume  a 
general  circulation.  It  is  conceiveable  that  to 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  give  full  credence 
to  Jules  Verne,  his  excellencies  might  prove  a  pit¬ 
fall.  Vividness  and  plausibility  of  statement  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  proof;  and  Prof.  Lloyd 
might  And  himself  at  tlie  liead  of  a  scliool  of 
followers  of  whom'he  could  hardly  be  proud. 

William  B.  Claims. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Value  of  Practical  Experience. 


'T'HE  fact  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
*  followed  the  precedent  establislied  by  Ann 
Arbor,  and  in  1894  dropped  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  clause  front  the  requirements  for  graduation, 
and  that  since  then  a  number  of  university  schools 
and  independent  Colleges  of  pharmacy  have  done 
likewise,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  excited 
discussion  and  even  to  demonstrations  of  ill-feeling 
on  the  part  of  some.  This  ouglit  not  to  surprise 
any  one  who  knows  how  deep-rooted  are  the  pre- 
judices  of  the  past.  It  is  really  surprising  that  so 
many  have  come  forward  during  the  last  year 
advocating  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  tradi- 
tional  requirements  of  American  Colleges  of  phar¬ 
macy.  Whereas  the  advocates  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  over  this  unex- 
pected  success,  they  can  only  be  discouraged  by 
the  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  some  of 
those  who  still  ding  to  the  old  doctrine. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  movement  are  again 
and  again  accused  of  depreciating  the  value  of 
practical  experience,  whereas,  they  are  really 
among  the  staunchest  defenders  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Not  one  of  those  who  are  attacking 
their  so-called  non-experience  colleagues,  or  who 
are  advocating  the  old  System  on  the  “educa- 
tional”  basis  of  dollars  and  cents  has  quoted  a 
single  sentence  in  which  a  follower  of  the  new 
movement  has  claimed  that  graduates  without 
practical  experience  should  be  permitted  to  prac- 


tice  pharmacy.  The  question  is  not  at  all  one  of 
experience  or  no  experience,  but  of  the  time  and 
Position  such  experience  shall  occupy  in  the  educa- 
tional  System  of  the  pharmacist.  Incidental  there- 
to  is  the  question,  shall  the  College  of  pharmacy 
or  the  state  board  of  pharmacy  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  time  spent  by  apprentices  and  assistants 
in  drug  stores? 

Practical  experience  before  or  after 
the  College  course. 

In  an  article  on  Apprenticeship,  [Pharmaceu¬ 
tische  Rundschau,  October,  1894.]  *  the  writer 
traced  the  liistorical  development  of  this  institu- 
tion.  The  liistorical  study  of  this  theme  clearly 
showed  that  it  liad  its  origin  in  a  very  primitive 
stage  of  civilized  society;  that  with  the  healthy 
development  of  the  guilds  it  grew  normall.y 
and  was  at  its  prime  in  the  15th  Century; 
that  with  the  decay  of  the  guilds  it  was 
weakened  and  that  during  the  past  Century  pro- 
fession  after  profession  dropped  the  same.  The 
study  of  the  modern  development  of  the  profes- 
sions  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  farther  a 
profession  had  advanced  the  less  was  left  of  this 
primitive  educational  System.  Instruction  by 
specialists  under  the  more  favorable  conditions 
prevailiug  at  Colleges  and  universities,  is  more  and 
more  replacing  the  instrnction  by  the  preceptor 
or  master  under  conditions  that  are  not  favorable 
to,  but  often  positively  detrimental  to  thorougli 
study. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  the 
College  graduate  is  a  finished  product.  Those 

*  Copies  of  this  article  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
writer. 
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Colleges  who  graduate  young  men  and  women 
without.  practical  experience  claim  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Tliey  liave  but.  an  educational  function  and 
try  to  offer  to  the  masters  of  the  profession  such 
young  men  and  women  as  have  a  capacity  to  be- 
come  masters  in  turn  if  they  receive  the  proper 
guidance  at  the  hands  of  their  experienced  elders. 
These  schools  ask  of  the  profession  not  to  take 
the  illiterate  apprentice  but  to  try  young  men  and 
women  with  a  fair  secondary  and  College  educa- 
tion.  Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the  College 
graduate  will  be  more  beneflted  by  two  years  of 
practical  experience  under  proper  guidance  than 
the  apprentice  of  twelve,  fourteen  or  at  most  six- 
teen.  The  one  comes  prepared  not  only  with  a 
well-trained  miinl,  but  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  pharmaceutieal  Sciences,  of  which  the  other 
lias  not  even  dreamt.  The  former  acts  under- 
standingly,  whereas  the  latter  can  learn  to  act 
merely  according  to  the  rule  of  thumb.  A  College 
course  never  can  and  never  will  take  the  place  of 
every  day  experience  of  the  drug  störe.  A  College 
degree,  as  will  be  shown  later,  should  not  imply 
practical  quälification.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  primitive  educational  con- 
ditions  of  the  first  half  of  this  Century,  it  has 
been  made  to  imply  such  qualification.  Yet  no 
sick  person  will  call  on  a  newly  hedged  M.  D.  in 
a  serious  case  unless  compelled  by  circumstances. 
No  business  man  will  entrüst  an  important  legal 
transaction  to  a  bachelor  of  law  fresh  from  Col¬ 
lege;  no  railroad  Corporation  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  to  a  recent  bachelor  of  engineering.  Con- 
gregations,  however,  are  willing  to  have  their 
souls  fed  by  ardent  theologians  just  from  the 
seminary  and  druggists  expect  that  a  pharma- 
ceutical  graduate  should  know  all  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  a  drug  störe.  Congregations  make  allow- 
ance  for  freshness  of  their  candidates,  but  drug¬ 
gists  are  merciless  in  their  condemnation  of 
graduates  who  don’t  know  how  “to  wrap  a  pack- 
age,”  “to  seil  a  piece  of  soap”  or  “to  make  an 
attractive  window.  display.”  Yet  these  are  the 
very  criticisms  made  by  those  who  find  fault  with 
the  College  graduates.  If  pharmacy  is  to  develop 
into  a  learned  profession  the  apprentice  must  be 
doomed  and  the  College  graduate  must  take  bis  ' 
place  while  serving  his  time  of  probation.  A  valu- 
able  superstructure  canbe  built  only  on  a  thorough 
foundation.  Such  a  System  would  also  put  an  end 
to  the  excessive  competition  which  has  so  com- 
mercialized  our  calling  that  but  a  small  Profes¬ 
sional  remnant  remains.  The  high  educational 
Standard  which  will  be  the  best  protection  of  the 
public,  —  the  raison  d’etre  for  all  pharmaceutieal 
legislation  —  will  also  protect  the  pharmacist  and 
make  his  business  remunerative  by  preventing 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  from  entering  into  reckless 
competion  with  him. 


Shall  the  Colleges  of  pharmacy  or  the 
state  boards  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
personell  of  the  drug  stores? 

At  the  time  that  the  customary  requirements 
for  graduation  from  Colleges  of  pharmacy  were 
established  there  was  no  pharmaceutieal  legisla¬ 
tion  by  the  state,  consequently  no  state  board 
that  had  jurisdiction  over  the  personell  of  the 
drug  stores.  In  this  fact  lies  the  reason  for  the 
practical  experience  clause  as  one  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  by  the  older  Colleges.  Here 
also  lies  the  reason  for  the  present  misunder- 
standing. 

The  first  College  of  pharmacy  established  in 
Philadelphia  in  1823  was  a  creation  of  the  drug¬ 
gists  of  that  city,  who  recognized  the  need  of  a 
systematic  training  for  their  apprentices  which 
they  themselves  could  not  give.  The  evening 
course  offered  was  of  the  type  of  the  Fortbil¬ 
dungsanstalten  offered  to  apprentices  of  the  vari- 
ous  trades  in  Europe.  The  preceptors  themselves 
constituted  the  membership  of  the  College  and 
elected  largely  from  their  own  number  competent 
lecturers  for  the  few  important  branches  to  be 
taught,  viz.  chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany  and 
materia  medica.  It  was  a  course  of  Professional 
self-education  and  redounded  to  the  credit  of  these 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  Colleges  and 
universities  of  the  East,  while  offering  courses  in 
medicine,  law  and  even  theology,  looked  down 
upon  the  somewhat  crude  attempt  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
mankind  and  the  elevation  of  their  calling  —  a 
calling  which  they  loved,  though  it  has  never  re- 
ceived  much  support  or  appreciation  from  the 
public  at  large  and  little  but  denunciation  from  its 
related  profession,  medicine.  The  eastern  Colleges 
and  universities  in  making  possible  the  establish- 
ment  of  these  schools,  committed  a  sin  of  ‘omis- 
sion  for  which  the  public  has  had  to  suffer  ever 
since.  It  was  a  state  university  of  the  Northwest 
which  first  recognized  its  responsibilit.y  toward  the 
public  in  this  direction. 

These  older  Colleges,  organizations  of  the  drug¬ 
gists’  fraternity,  and  controlled  by  them,  were  not 
only  seats  of  learning,  but  were  legal  and  judicial 
councils  as  well.  Their  object  w.as  not  to  educate 
voung  men  and  women  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  enter  upon  a  calling  with  a  well  trained  mind, 
but  to  take  such  material  as  they  already  found 
in  the  drug  stores  as  apprentices  and  to  improve 
as  far  as  possible  their  meagre  opportunities  for 
learning.  The  idea  was  not  to  improve  the 
System,  but  to  some  extent  the  efficacy  of  that 
System,  viz.  that  of  apprenticeship.  In  this  they 
have  no  doubt  succeeded  to  no  small  extent. 
They  have  done  even  more:  tliey  have  materially 
assisted  in  demonstrating  the  inefficiency  of  the 
System. 
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Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  these  organizations  of  practicing  druggfsts, 
termed  Colleges,  acted  also  in  the  capacity  of 
judicial  councils.  Being  self-constituted  tliey  were 
wanting  in  authority  even  in  their  own  ranks. 
This  was  soon  feit  and  in  the  older  states  these 
Colleges  soon  became  the  strongest  supporters  of 
state  legislation.  The  state  laws  which  resulted, 
soon  assisted  in  hnpressing  on  the  Colleges  the 
true  stamp  of  merely  educational  institutions. 
For  a  time  the  diplomas  of  the  Colleges  were 
accepted  as  prima  facia  evidence  of  practical 
qualification.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
numerous  Colleges  which  were  largely  frequented 
by  young  men  as  the  best  and  easiest  way  to 
avoid  the  state  board  examination.  The  result 
can  be  anticipated.  The  multiplication  of  Colleges 
did  not  improve  pharmaceütical  education  and 
state  boards  began  to  discriminate  and  ultimately 
to  refuse  all  diplomas.  In  this  respect  the  evil 
course  of  competition  brought  about  a  good  re¬ 
sult.  The  Colleges  became  more  and  more  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  the  state  board  took  con- 
trol  of  judicial  matters. 

In  many  of  the  northwestern  and  Western 
states  pharmacy  laws  and  state  boards  were 
established  before  the  schools  of  pharmacy.  Yet 
even  liere  the  proper  function  of  the  school  was 
not  always  recognized  immediately.  Those  who 
had  secured  pharmaceütical  legislation  and  the 
establishment  of  chairs  of  pharmacy  in  Connection 
with  state  universities  or  private  institutions  were 
saturated  with  the  traditions  of  eastern  states. 
It  was  in  Connection  with  these  state  universities 
of  which  the  established  eourses  of  pharmacy  were 
an  integral  part,  that  the  mconsisteney  of  their 
dual  position  was  first  recognized.  Universities  as 
well  as  Colleges  are  educational  institutions  and 
that  only.  They  may  become  advisory  bodies 
but  never  should  assume  functions  of  state  boards. 
The  functions  of  advocate  and  judge  might  as 
well  be  incorporated  in  one  person.  It  was  a  wise 
act  on  the  part  of  legislatures  to  provide  for  an 
education  in  pharmacy  as  well  as  in  agriculture 
or  engineering,  in  pliilosophy  or  Greek.  However, 
these  same  legislative  bodies  enacted  laws  which 
placed  the  authority  to  control  the  conditions  of 
pharmacy  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  a  state 
board.  State  board  and  starte  university  or  College 
should  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  community  and  the  improvement  of  that 
branch  of  the  healing  art  which  they  represent; 
but  the  duties  of  the  one  should  never  be  con- 
founded  with  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  otlier. 
When  the  exact  relations  of  the  two  are  more 
perfectly  understood  we  may  no  doubt  expect 
better  results. 

The  law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  placed  a  clear  and  definite  interpreta¬ 


tion  upon  the  relation  of  the  state  university  and 
the  state  board.  Recognizing  the  value  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  course,  it  gives  the  university  graduate  the 
advantage  of  the  time  and  money  spent  in  pre- 
paring  himself  for  a  calling  that  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  state  control.  The  univer¬ 
sity  is  to  teach  him  the  pharmaceütical  Sciences, 
but  it  is  not  to  decide  whether  its  own  graduate 
is  fit  to  practice  pharmacy  or  not.  The  university 
graduate  must  have  had  two  years  of  experience 
writh  practicing  pharmacists  before  he  can  present 
himself  to  the  state  board  for  examination.  In 
other  words,  having  received  bis  scientific  training, 
the  university  graduate  must  serve  two  years  of 
probation  with  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
qualified,  and  then  the  state  board  of  examiners 
will  determine  whether  he  is  fit  or  not  to  practice 
pharmacy  independently. 

This  relation  foreshadows  a  more  ideal  con¬ 
dition  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future.  The  univer¬ 
sities  are  far  from  underrating  the  experience  well 
trained  young  men  and  women  can  receive  in  well 
equipped  pharmacies.  The  state  board,  not  the 
university,  however,  has  by  law  control  over  the 
time  spent  in  such  pharmacies.  Tliere  is  but  one 
logical  consequence.  The  state  board,  not  the 
university  or  College,  must  determine  whether  such 
time  has  been  well  spent,  and  whether  the  young 
man  or  woman  with  the  scientific  training  of 
university  or  College  has  sufficiently  profited  by 
such  time  of  probation  to  be  trusted  to  practice 
pharmacy  independently  thereafter.  E.  K. 
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If  one  may  judge  from  the  expressions  of 
opinion  received,  the  change  from  the  German  to 
the  English  language  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval,  not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
not  read  the  Rundschau  before,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  German  contingent  of  its  readers  in 
this  country.  Numerous  expressions  of  good  will 
have  been  received  from  its  old  friends  among  the 
readers,  also  from  editors  of  the  better  dass  of 
American  pharmaceütical  journals.  The  Phar- 
maceutical  Review  is  highly  appreciative  of  and 
grateful  for  such  expressions  of  collegiate  good 
will.  Nothing  will  be  left  untried  to  make  the 
Review  deserving  of  all  praise  that  has  been  be- 
stowed  upon  it. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  some  that  the 
Pharmaceütical  Review  was  to  be  a  new  journal, 
no  doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  the  January  num- 
ber.  Although,  with  the  completion  of  the  thir- 
teenth  volume,  Dr.  Hoffmann  has  retired  from  the 
formal  management  of  the  journal  established 
by  him,  he  will  still  maintain  an  active  interest 
and  participation  in  its  affairs. 
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With  tlie  opening  of  the  new  year  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann  sailed  for  Europe  to  enjoy  a  much  needecl 
rest.  On  the  evening  of  December  27tli  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  frienda  met  in  tlie  rooma  of  the  German 
Clnb  of  New  York  to  bid  him  farewell.  The  fare- 
well,  however,  was  coupled  with  the  hope  and  the 
expressed  belief  of  all  present  that  before  long  we 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  him  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While  abroad,  I)r.  Hoff- 
mann  will  contribute  to  the  Review  the  resnlts  of 
his  observations  on  several  events  of  great  phar- 
maceutical  interest.  At  the  Industrial  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Berlin,  chemistry  and  pharmacy  will  cer- 
tainly  be  well  represented.  The  International 
Pharmaceutical  Exposition  at  Prague,  to  which 
Dr.  Hoffmann  has  been  appointed  juror,  will  also 
afford  an  abundance  of  material  for  correspon- 
dence.  Several  European  pharmaceutical  societies 
will  celebrate  their  25th  and  50th  anniversaries 
respectively.  American  pharmacists  may  therefore 
congratulate  themselves  that  a  careful  observer 
and  an  excellent  writer  will  be  on  the  field  to 
inform  the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Review. 

E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Kava-Kava. 


By  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well  established  fact  that 
mankind  has  an  inborn  craving  for  soraething  of 
an  intoxicating  nature,  and,  as  if  to  furnish  the 
means  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  craving,  Nature 
has  supplied  almost  all  parts  of  the  inhabited 
world  with  some  plant  or  plants  which  either 
directly  or  after  proper  preparation  supply  the 
sought-for  article.  Among  the  plants  possessing 
intoxicating  principles  is  one  which  of  late  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  physicians 
and  pharmacists,  namely,  Piper  methysticum, 
commonly  known  as  kava-kava. 

This  is  a  near  relative  of  the  plant  producing 
the  commercial  black  pepper,  Piper  nigrum,  also 
of  that  yielding  cubebs,  Piper  cubeba,  and  like 
them  is  from  the  warmer  climates  of  the  East. 
Piper  methysticum  is  a  shrub  usually  about  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  growth  resembling  some- 
what  that  of  the  bamboo.  The  stems,  having  a, 
diameter  of  one  to  one  and  one-half  inclies,  are 
jointed,  the  nodes  being  separated  by  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  inclies.  The  thin  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  three  to  four  inclies  in  length,  and  of  nearlv 
equal  width.  The  root  System  is  large  and 
spreading,  weighing  when  fresh  from  two  to  four 
pounds,  usually,  but  occasionally  as  much  as 
twenty.  In  drying,  it  loses  about  one-half  its 


weight,  having  in  this  dry  condition,  a  light, 
flbrous  structure.  The  root  is  covered  externally 
by  a  thin,  grayish-brown  bark  and,  when  fresh, 
the  interior  is  of  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  this 
large  root  System  and  the  bases  of  the  stems  that 
furnish  the  kava-kava  used  by  the  natives  and  by 
physicians. 

This  plant  seems  to  have  a  wide  geographica! 
distribution,  appearing  to  grow  on  almost  all  of 
the  tropica!  and  sub-tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  seems  too  to  be  known  under  a  variety 
of  names.  In  Tahiti,  it  is  known  as  the  “ava- 
ava” ;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  “kawa-kawa” ; 
in  the  Marguesas  Islands  as  “kava-kava”,  while 
the  Fijians  call  it  “yakona.”  The  various  names, 
however,  are  not  confined  strictly  to  the  islands 
named. 

This  plant  in  common  with  the  other  members 
of  the  pepper  family  has  a  very  characteristic 
structure.  The  transverse  section  of  the  root 
shows  a  thin  bark  underlaid  by  a  very  thin  cor- 
t-ical  region.  The  central  pith,  occasionally  some- 
what  eccentrically  placed,  is  in  the  larger  roots 
quite  ample  and  in  the  dry  drug  is  usually -cracked 
leaving  a,  central  cavity  of  greater  or  less  size.  In 
the  smaller  roots,  the  pith  is  frequently  very  much 
reduced  and  hardly  at  all  represented.  The  woody 
bundles  appear  as  lines  extending  from  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  pith,  in  the  older  roots,  to  the  bark. 
The  lighter  colored  alternating  areas,  usually  a 
number  of  times  as  wide  as  the  woody  portions, 
are  tlie  medullary  rays.  Occasionally  a  wroody 
bündle  is  seen  to  fork.  The  pith  is  soft  and  mealy 
as  are  also  the  tissues  forming  the  medullary  rays, 
the  cells  of  both  being  closely  packed  with  starch 
grains.  In  these  two  regions  as  well  as  in  the 
thin  cortical  layer  just  beneath  the  bark,  are  cells 
containing  the  resinous  active  principles  of  the 
plant,  the  woody,  flbrous  part  being  practically 
wanting  in  resin-containing  reservoirs.  In  large 
roots  a  sort  of  network  is  formed  by  woody  mas- 
ses  that  extend  from  one  wood  region  to  another, 
perhaps  to  hold  the  widely  separated  woody 
regions  together  and  to  prevent  them  from  Split¬ 
ting  apart  along  the  ample  medullary  rays. 

Although  coming  to  our  notice  as  a  drug  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  kava-kava  has  been 
long  known.  The  first  published  account  of  the 
plant  and  more  especially  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  put  by  the  natives  of  tlie  Polynesian  Islands, 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  Captain  James  Cook, 
the  famous  English  explorer.  He  found  the  plant 
first,  it  seems  from  tlie  journal  of  his  first  voyage 
around  tlie  world,  in  the  Tahiti  Islands  in  1769. 
Kince  the  manner  of  use  is  more  fully  described  by 
a  later  writer,  we  will  negiert  Captain  Cook’s 
account  beyond  the  mere  Observation  that  he  be- 
lieved  tlie  plant  to  be  widely  distributed  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  the  account 
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of  his  Tliree  Famous  Voyages  Round  the  World 
the  reader  may  find  frequent  mention  of  the  plant 
in  question. 

M.  Lesson  published  about  1822,  a  notice  on 
this  plant  in  which  he  says  “the  natives  of  Caro¬ 
lina”  (probably  the  Caroline  Islands)  “prepare  a 
drink  from  it  which  they  call  sheaka”. 

In  1844,  T.  R.  N.  Morson  published  an  article 
in  the  Am.  Journal  of  Pharmacv,  p.  105,  in  which 
he  described  the  process  by  which  the  natives  of 


the  Tonga  Islands  prepare  an  intoxieating  drink 
known  by  the  name  of  kava-kava.  The  prepara- 
tion  is  attended  by  a  rather  elaborate  ceremony 
which  is  described  in  Mariner’s  History  of  the 
Tonga  Islands.  Since  this  ceremony  is  of  con- 
siderable  interest,  a  description  Condensed  from 
Mariner’s  account  is  here  given  place.  Although 
it  is  indulged  in  privately,  the  brewing  of  the 
drink  seems  to  be  a  charaeteristic  feature  of  public 
occasions,  when  it  is  prepared  before  a  considerable 
Company. 

The  root,  after  being  scraped  clean  with  mussei 
Shells,  is  chopped  up  into  small  pieces  which  are 
passed  a round  to  those  in  attendance  to  be  chewed. 


Among  the  Company,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  silent,  is  now  set  up  a  social  hum  and  the 
chewing  of  the  root  begins.  No  one  volunteers  for 
this  work,  however,  but  young  persons  wlio  have 
good  teeth,  clean  mouths,  and  who  are  not  suffer- 
ing  from  colds.  Women  frequently  take  their 
share  in  this  work.  After  a  few  minutes  of  diligent 
mastication,  the  root  is  sufficiently  ground  up  and 
the  moist  pulp  in  the  form  of  a  ball  is  laid  on  a, 
piece  of  banana  or  plantain  leaf.  After  enougli 


root  has  been  chewed,  silence  again  ensues.  A 
wooden  bowl  sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  foot  deep  in  the  center  is  placed  on  the  ground 
before  him  who  is  to  make  the  infusion.  The 
chewed  masses  are  now  brought  to  him  and  care- 
fully  placed  in  the  bowl,  first  on  the  bottom  and 
then  up  the  sides,  thus  exhibiting  the  quantity  of 
root  available  for  the  infusion  and  enabling  a 
judgment  to  be  made  concerning  the  quantity  of 
the  beverage.  All  now  seat  themselves  and  the 
man  who  has  Charge  of  the  bowl  presents  it  to 

*  Utensils  used  in  preparation  of  Kava-Kava.  Bowl  in 
middle,  cocoanut  shell  near  by;  “fow”  held  up  by  person  at 
left  side  of  pieture. 
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the  chief.  If  the  latter  tliinks  more  is  needed,  more 
root  is  brought  and  the  chewing  process  is  resumed 
until  the  required  amount  of  the  pulp  is  obtained. 
The  two  assistants  who  are  to  obey  the  master  of 
the  brew  now  take  their  places  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  bowl,  one  to  fan  away  the  flies  with  a  large 
leaf,  the  other  to  pour  water  from  eocoanut  sliells 
over  the  pulp.  Before  this  is  done,  the  man  in 
Charge  washes  liis  hands  and  kneads  the  balls  of 
cliewed  root  into  an  homogeneous  mass.  Water 


This  process  is  two  or  three  times  repeated  until 
only  very  fine  particles  remain.  The  beverage  has 
now  the  color  of  coffee  with  plentv  of  milk  added, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Cups  artistically  con- 
structed  from  pieces  of  banana  leaves  are  now 
made  and  filled.  The  filling  is  done  by  wringing 
the  saturated  mass  of  fibre  over  the  cup.  The 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  draught  goes  is 
now  announced.  He  replies  by  clapping  bis  hands 
to  sliow  where  he  sits  and  the  cup-bearer  brings 


in  sutficient  quantity  is  now  poured  over  it,  mixed 
with  the  mass  and  the  dregs  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  The  “fow”  is 
now  produced,  a  mass  of  fibrous  material  obtained 
by  tearing  the  bark  of  a  native  tree  into  narrow 
strips.  To  hold  the  strips  together,  they  are  at 
one  end  braided  into  a  narrow  margin.  This 
strainer,  for  such  is  the  office  of  this  article,  is 
now  thrown  on  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the 
edges  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bowl  are  carried 
down  nlong  the  sides  of  the  bowl  to  the  bottom 
where  they  meet,  thus  enclosing  the  mass  of  pulp. 
The  “fow”  and  the  entangled  dregs  are  now  raised 
from  the  dish  and  the  infusion  carefully  wrung  out. 


it  to  him.  If  he  be  a  chief,  the  cup  is  presen ted 
by  the  attendant  sitting,  if  not,  wliile  standing. 

If  drunk  in  moderate  quantity  consciousness 
and  reason  are  in  no  way  impaired,  becoming  on 
the  contrary  even  sharpeied.  After  more  has 
been  taken  a  condition  of  happy  carelessness 
follows,  the  individual  sliows  a  dreamy  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  if  still  more  be  imbibed,  the  limbs  become 
languid,  gradually  the  will  loses  power  over  the 
muscles,  co-ordinated  movements  caunot  be  easily 

*  “Fow”  shown  in  nse,  thrown  on  snrface  of  infusion  in 
bowl. 

These  pictures  are  from  photographs  taken  in  the  Samoan 
Islands,  and  now  in  the  pharmacognostical  eolleetion  of  the 
School  of  Pharmaey  of  the  Univcrsity  of  Wisconsin. 
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executed,  the  individual  lies  down  and  sinks 
gradually  into  a  sleep.  This  state,  according  to 
Lewin,  may  last  for  from  two  to  six  hours,  the 
awakening  being  aecompanied  only  by  a  languid 
feeling  in  the  limbs.  In  a  recent  account  of  the 
Fijians  in  the  Pop.  Science  Monthly,  Dec.  1895, 
Weid  says  that  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs  may  occur  before  consciousness  is  at  all 
affected.  Certain  it  is  that  the  intoxication  caused 
by  kava-kava  is  of  a  mild,  quiet  type  which  does 
not  render  the  individual  ugly  and  quarrelsome,  a 
point  of  superiority  claimed  by  the  natives  for 
their  drink  over  the 
alcoholic  beverages 
of  the  Europeans. 

Used  in  moder- 
ation,  kava-kava  is 
probably  not  fol- 
lowed  by  injurious 
effects,  according  to 
Seemann’s  Mission 
to  Yiti,  but  wlien 
taken  in  excess  it 
gives  rise  to  skin 
diseases,  owing  to 
its  over-excitement 
of  the  sweat  glands. 

Dr.  Gulick  says  that 
the  natives  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands 
use  it  as  a  eure  for 
cutaneous  diseases, 
the  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued  treatment 
with  kava  -  kava 
being  the  Cracking 
and  falling  off  of 
the  cuticle  over  the 
wholebody.  Inpart- 
ing  with  this,  the 
System  is  believed 
to  be  freed  from  its 
maladies.  Kava- 
kava  is  also  effec- 
tive  in  preventing  corpulency,  a  condition  very 
unpopulär  in  these  islands.  In  addition  to  the 
strong  sudorific  action,  it  is  held  that  this  beverage 
is  responsible  for  a  diseased  condition  of  the  eyes 
seen  in  habitues  of  the  kava. 

The  physiological  action  of  the  drug  is  con- 
sistent  with  the  effects  of  the  beverage  on  the 
drinkers  as  mentioned  above.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  of  several  experirnentors  is  summed 
up  by  Dr.  Cerna  in  the  Therapeutic  Gazette,  1891, 
p.  7,  substantially  as  follows :  Taken  internally 
or  through  hypodermic  injections,  the  drug  pro- 
duces  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  a  burning  sen-  1 
sation  in  the  mouth,  followed  by  a  marked 
numbness,  a  general  depression  of  nearly  all  the  j 


normal  functions,  and  lastly  paralysis,  this  being 
most  noticeable  in  the  hind  extremities,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  frog.  Simply  placed  on  the 
tongue,  the  drug  produces  a  momentary  burning 
Sensation  with  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  a  local  numbness,  lasting  for 
a  considerable  time.  When  the  fluid  extract  is 
applied  directly  to  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva, 
sensibility  is  lost  in  a  very  short  time  and  the 
eye  can  be  irritated  and  even  scratched  witliout 
signs  of  pain  being  shown  by  the  animal.  The 
great  muscular  weakness  observed  in  higher  ani- 

mals,  under  the 
action  of  the  drug, 
is  of  spinal  origin 
since  the  higher 
nerve  centers  retain 
their  normal  func- 
tionalactivity.  This 
is  seen  in  the  native 
who  with  a  clear 
liead  finds  himself 
unable  to  “walk 
straight”  after  too 
freely  imbibing  of 
kava-kava.  Small 
as  well  as  larger 
doses  depress  the 
circulatory  System 
and  finally  in  suffi- 
ciently  poisonous 
amount,  kava-kava 
produces  death 
through  failure  of 
the  respiration  or 
through  cardiac 
paralysis,  especially 
the  former. 

Although  com- 
plete  unanimity  on 
the  subject  does  not 
preva-il  among  in- 
vestigators,  it  seems 
probable  from  Dr. 
Lewin’s  researches,  that  the  active  principle 
producing  the  ansesthetic  effect  is  the  resinous 
substance  present.  Since  resin  itself  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  an  apparent  contradiction  arises.  If 
insoluble  in  water,  how  can  the  beverage  of  the 
natives,  simply  a  colcl  infusion  of  the  ground 
root,  produce  its  characteristic  action?  Düring 
the  progress  of  an  investigation  of  the  kava-kava 
in  the  Chemical  laboratorv  of  the  School  of 
Pharmaey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
presence  of  potassium  cliloride  in  the  alcoholic 


*  Infusion  being  wrung  from  “fow”. 

From  cut  in  Captain  Cooks  Tliree  Famous  Voyages  around 
the  World.  London.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
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extract  containing  the  resin  was  detected.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  rendered  it  probable  that  this 
salt  Stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  resin 
molecule,  being  apparently  in  Chemical  combination 
with  it.  It  seems  likely  that  this  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  may  explain  the  somewhat  paradoxical 
Situation  before  us.  The  formation  of  an  emulsion 
with  water  seems  to  be  indicated.  This  question 
is  receiving  further  investigation. 

Pharmacognostical  Lat)., 
Universitv  of  Wisconsin. 


Oil  from  Pycnantliemum  Laiiceolatum 

Pursh. 

By  W.  G.  Correll. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
1894,  mountain  mint  in  full  bloom  was  collected 
in  low  meadows  south  of  Madison,  Wis.  The 
plant  was  identified  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Cheney,  in- 
structor  in  pharmaceütical  botany  in  the  uni- 
versity.  The  flowering  herb  was  air-dried  and  the 
dried  product  distilled  as  soon  as  convenient  with 
water  vapor.  The  oil  obtained  was  of  a  yellow 
color  of  medium  depth;  its  odor  resembling  that 
of  pennyroyal.  The  specific  gravity  at  20°  was 
found  to  be  0.9135,  and  0.9170  at  15°.  In  a 
100  mm.  tube  the  oil  at  20°  turned  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  2.95°  to  the  right,  hence  [«]d  — 
+  3.25°. 

In  1877  Dr.  Charles  Mohr  made  an  examina. 
tion  of  Pycnanthemum  linifolium  Pursh.,  a  house- 
liold  remedy  used  extensively  by  Southern  negroes, 
but  states  very  little  of  the  volatile  oil.  (Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Vol.  34,  p.  513.)  Dr. 
Mohr  calls  attention  to  the  close  botanical  rela- 
tionship  of  Pycnanthemum  linifolium  and  Pycnan _ 
themum  lanceolatum,  both  of  which  were  desc-ribed 
as  one  species  by  our  earlier  botanists,  as  Thymus 
virginicus  L. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago  H.  C.  Barker 
made  an  examination  of  Pycnanthemum  lanceola¬ 
tum  (Am.  Journ.  Pharm.,  Vol.  66,  p.  65).  The 
specific  gravity  of  his  oil  was  0.9361  at  15°  C. 
The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  gives  the  specific  gravity 
of  oil  of  pennyroyal  as  0.93  to  0.94  at  15°.  The 
similarity  of  the  odor  of  oil  of  Pycnanthemum 
with  that  of  pennyroyal,  the  almost  like  specific 
gravity  of  the  two,  the  siinilar  behavior  on  heat- 
ing,  would  strongly  indicate  a  resemblance  of  the 
two  oils.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
the  suspicion  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  was 
distilled  last  summer  and  has  recently  been  tested 
for  pulegone,  as  well  as  phenols. 

Isolation  and  Identification  of  Carvacrol. 

In  his  report  on  Pycnanthemum  linifolium 
(loc.  eit.)  Dr.  Mohr  called  attention  to  the  fact 


that  both  the  P.  linifolium  and  P.  lanceolatum 
ha  ve  been  described  by  earlier  botanists  as  Thymus 
virginicus  L.  This  led  the  writer  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary  test  for  the  phenols,  thymol  and  carvac¬ 
rol.  The  test  with  ferric  Chloride  failed,  but  that 
with  caustic  potash  and  Chloroform  gave  the 
characteristic  reaction  of  thymol  and  its  isomer 
carvacrol. 

Carvacrol  was  isolated  from  the  oil  of  mount¬ 
ain  mint  by  shaking  the  oil  with  an  equal  volume 
of  a  10%  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda.  From 
the  caustic  soda  solution,  after  Separation  from 
the  oil,  the  carvacrol  was  precipitated  by  adding 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess.  The  eliberated 
carvacrol  was  purified  by  distillation  with  water 
vapor.  About  6.2  grams  or  7.2%  of  bright  yellow 
carvacrol  were  thus  obtained. 

Carvacrol  sulphonic  acid  was  prepared  by 
adding  5  ccm.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to 
3  grams  of  carvacrol  and  stirring  until  the  mix- 
ture  began  to  solid ify  when  it  was  set  aside  over 
night.  A  small  quantity  of  water  was  added, 
which  formed  a  reddish  liquid  with  the  crystalline 
magma.  Upon  standing,  crystals  again  formed 
which  were  separated.  After  drying,  the  ligliter 
colored  crystals  were  picked  out.  Tliey  melted  at 
56° — 57°.  Carvacrol  sulphonic  acid  is  stated  to 
melt  at  58°,  thymol  sulphonic  acid  at  98°. 

Dicarvacrol  was  prepared  by  adding  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  to  the  aqueous  distillate  from 
which  the  carvacrol  had  been  separated.  The 
dicarvacrol  crystallized  on  standing,  and  when 
dried  melted  at  145°— 147°.  Dicarvacrol  is  stated 
to  melt  at  148°,  dithymol  at  165°. 

According  to  A.  v.  Baeyer  (Berichte,  Bd.  28,  p. 
653),  a  very  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  thymol, 
also  one  of  commercial  carvacrol  were  prepared. 
To  each  were  added  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrite  solution,  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  solution  let  stand.  Over  night,  yellowish- 
brown  needles  separated  which  were  dissolved  in 
aqueous  ammonia  and  precipitated  with  dilute 
acetic  acid.  The  thymol  derivative  produced  a 
solid  amorphous  precipitate,  the  carvacrol  deriva¬ 
tive  oily  drops  which  crystallized  shortly. 

The  carvacrol  from  the  oil  of  mountain  mint, 
when  treated  according  to  this  process,  gave  the 
same  reactions  as  the  commercial  carvacrol. 

Tests  for  Pulegone. 

The  oil  after  the  removal  of  the  phenols  was 
tested  for  pulegone.  (1)  According  to  Beckmann 
by  attempting  to  prepare  pulegoneoxime.  (2) 
According  to  v.  Baeyer  (Berichte,  Bd.  28,  p.  653), 
by  trying  to  obtain  nitrosopulegone. 

Both  tests,  although  tried  repeatedly,  gave 
negative  results  inasmuch  as  no  crystals  could  be 
obtained.  Duplicate  experiments  were  made  suc- 
cessfully  with  oil  of  pennyroyal. 
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Fractionation  of  the  Oil. 


Four  fractions  of  the  oil  were  obtainecl,  each 
containing  about  the  same  amount,  leaving  in  the 
fractionating  flask  a  small  quantity  of  residue  of 
a  reddish-brown  color  and  of  a  syrupy  con- 
sistency.  The  fractions  were  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  twenty-four  hours,  but  nothing  separated. 

First  fraction . 180°— 200° 

Second  “  . 200°— 210° 

Third  £<  . 210°— 220° 

Fourth  “  . 220°— 230°. 


The  la.st  fraction  on  standing  developecl  a 
slight  peppermint-like  odor,  and  was  of  a,  light 
yellow  color.  At  20°  it  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.9224.  In  a  100  mm.  tube  tlie  fraction  turned 
the  plane  of  polärized  light  13.73°  to  the  right, 
hence  [«]D  =  +  14.88.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween  the  rotatory  power  of  the  fourth  fraction 
and  that  of  the  original  oil  clearly  indicates  the 
presence  of  other  opticallv  inactive  substances  in 
the  lower  boiling  fractions.  üpon  combustion  the 
fourth  fraction  yielded  the  following  results: 

I.  0.231  g.  yielded  0.6668  g.  C02  =0.18185  g.  C, 
and  0.231  g.  H20=0. 02575  g.  H. 
II.  0.1858  g.  yielde$  0.534  g.  C02  =0.14547  g.  C, 
and  0.1854  g.  H20=0.0209  g.  H. 

Calculated  for  Found 


CioHioO 

C  .78.94  p.  c. 
H.  10.52  p.  c. 


I.  II. 

78.72  p.  c.  78.83  p.  c. 

11.14  p.  c.  11.24  p.  c- 


This  corresponds  witli  the  formula  of  pulegone, 
but  the  fraction  failed  to  give  the  nitrosopulegone 
reaction.  Unfortunately  one  half  of  the  small 
quantity  of  oil  was  accidentally  lost,  so  that 
further  attempts  to  identify  this  fraction  had  to 
be  given  up  for  the  present. 


about  9%  of  carvacrol.  The  quantity  of  oil  was 
too  small  to  allow  of  further  examination.  Düring 
the  past  summer  some  more  oil  was  obtained. 
This  will  be  examined  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presents  itself. 


A  Conyeiiient  Test  for  Thymol  and  Car- 
yacrol  in  Yolatile  Oils. 


Tlie  presence  of  carvacrol  in  oil  of  Pycnan- 
themum  lanceolatum  was  indicated  by  the  beau- 
tiful  purple-red  color  produced  on  heating  0.01 
gram  of  the  oil  with  0.01  gram  of  caustic  potash 
and  20  drops  of  Chloroform  (Flückiger,  Pharma- 
cognosie,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  156).  A  small  quantity  of 
commercial  thymol  and  carvacrol  were  each  treated 
in  the  same  way.  The  carvacrol  gave  a  beautiful 
purple-red,  the  thymol  a  similar  color.  In  Order 
to  test  the  general  application  of  this  reaction,  oil 
of  monarda  and  oil  of  thyme,  which  are  known  to 
contain  these  phenols,  were  tested  in  this  manner 
and  gave  the  characteristic  reaction. 

The  following  labiate  and  coniferous  oils,  wliicli 
are  not  supposed  to  contain  these  phenols,  when 
tested,  did  not  give  the  reaction  for  thymol  or 
carvacrol:  Three  samples  of  pennyroyal  oil,  two 
of  spearmint  oil,  one  each  of  the  oils  of  spike, 
lavender,  rosemary,  balm,  and  peppermint;  also 
two  of  turpentine  oil,  one  each  of  the  oils  of 
juniper  berries,  savin,  cedar,  balsam  fir  and  white 
spruce.  Pharm. -Chem.  Laboratory, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


New  Cliemical  Balances. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June,  1895, 
a  second  quantity  of  mountain  mint  was  colleeted 
before  it  had  blossomed,  and  distilled  with  water 
vapor.  A  small  quantity  of  the  oil  was  obtained 
which  at  20°  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9160,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  first  oil  being  0.9135  at 
20°.  In  a  100  mm.  tube  the  oil  turned  the  plane 
of  polärized  light  0.810°  to  the  right,  hence 
[a]n  —  +  0.88° ;  the  [a]D  of  the  first  oil  being  = 
+  3.25°. 

On  fractionation  under  diminished  pressure 
three  fractions  of  the  oil  were  obtained. 

First  fraction...  90° — 110°  under  34  mm.  pressure. 
Second  “  ...110°— 135°  “  33  “ 

Third  “  ...135°— 138°  “  36  “  “ 

Each  fraction,  heated  with  caustic  potash  and 
Chloroform,  gave  the  characteristic  reaction  for 
carvacrol.  When  the  fractions  were  treated  with 
an  equal  volume  of  a  10%  aqueous  solut.ion  of 
caustic  soda  it  was  found  that  they  contained 


Bv  Dr.  Louis  Kahlenberg. 

Some  montlis  ago  two  new  Chemical  balances 
were  sent  to  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  by  Paul  Bunge  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  manufacturer  of  precision  balances.  These 
balances  lmve  since  been  in  use  in  the  laboratory. 

The  better  one  of  these  balances  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Its  case  is  of  mahogany  and  the  bottom 
plate  of  heavy,  finely  glazed  white  porcelain.  The 
pillar  and  beam  are  of  brass,  while  the  wire  of  the 
hangers  and  the  pointer  are  nickel-plated.  The 
pans  are  of  rock  crystal.  Considerable  ingenuity 
has  been  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  balance 
beam  to  secure  lightness  combined  with  rigidity. 
The  shape  of  the  beam  and  also  the  arrangements 
for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity 
and  for  balancing  are  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
balance  is  provided  Vith  a  plumb-line  to  show 
when  it  is  level.  The  knife-edges  and  planes  are  of 
agate.  By  means  of  small  set  screws  that  hold 
the  former  in  place,  their  position  can  readily  be 
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adjusted.  Instead  of  lowering  tlie  beam  so  that 
the  middle  knife-edge  rests  on  the  central  plane, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  Chemical  balances,  the  cen¬ 
tral  plane  is  raised  up  against  the  middle  knife- 
edge,  thus  lifting  the  beam  from  the  steel  edges 
(see  cut)  upon  whicli  it  rests  when  the  balance  is 
not  in  nse.  To  admit  of  this  the  central  agate 
plane  is  fixed  upon  a  steel  rod  that  slides  inside 
of  the  main  brass  pillar.  This  rod  is  moved  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  fixed  on  a  horizontal  rod 
underneatli  the  balance.  The  latter  rod,  upon 
whicli  are  also  two  otlier  eccentrics  that  inove  the 
pan-supports  at  the  same  time  that  the  beam  is 
lifted,  is  turned  by  means  of  a  small  crank  at  the 
left.  These  pan-supports  are  brass  rods  tipped 


Fig.  i. 


with  agate;  they  slide  in  brass  sockets.  The  small 
pins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hangers,  as  well  as 
the  sockets  into  which  they  fit  when  the  balance 
is  at  rest,  are  also  of  agate. 

The  scale  on  the  beam  is  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  the  zero  being  at  the  extreme  left. 
Each  division  is  again  divided  into  tenths.  The 
rider  weighs  five  milligrams  and  the  arrangement 
for  moving  it  is  particularly  convenient.  The 
balance  will  bear  a  load  of  two  hundred  grams. 
It  turns  readily  with  an  overweight  of  one-tenth 
of  a  milligram,  and  tests  have  shown  that  its 
sensibility  is  very  nearly  independent  of  the  load 
on  the  pans.  The  workmanship  throughout  is 
substantial  and  well  executed.  The  balance  is 
characterized  by  simplicity  in  the  construction  of 
its  parts.  Thus  far  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  otlier  balance  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  one 
just  described.  With  a  few  exceptions  its  parts  are 
ma.de  of  the  same  material  as  those  of  the  balance 
in  Fig.  1.  The  agate  parts  are  the  knife-edges  and 
planes.  The  bottom  plate  is  of  black  porcelain. 
The  pans  are  nickel-plated,  and  the  hangers  are 


somewhat  different  in  shape,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  beam  is  heavier  and  of  different  shape  and 
construction  (see  cut).  The  divisions  on  the  beam 
are  the  same  as  on  the  balance  in  Fig.  1.  A  rider 
weighing  fifty  milligrams  is  used. 

The  balance  will  bear  a  load  of  two  hundred 
grams.  It  is  intended  to  weigh  accurately  to  one 
milligram.  It  turns  very  readily  for  an  over¬ 
weight  of  one  milligram,  and  its  sensibility  has 
beeil  found  to  vary  but  very  little  with  the  load 
on  the  pans.  The  balance  is  intended  for  the  less 
accurate  work  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  well  enougli 
made,  liowever,  to  allow  one  to  estimate  the 
tenths  of  a  milligram  from  the  oscillations..  This 
balance  too  is  simple  in  construction;  its  parts  are 


Fig.  2. 


well  made  and  promise  to  be  durable.  The  balance 
has  thus  far  given  satisfaction  in  actual  use. 

The  photographs  for  the  two  cuts  were  kindly 
prepared  by  Prof.  J.  Gr.  D.  Mack  of  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Lab.  of  Pharm.  Technique, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


Oil  from  Tsuga  Canadensis  Camiere. 

(Hem lock  Oil.) 

By  Carl  G.  Hunkel. 

In  an  interesting  contribution,  entitled  Beitrag 
zur  Kentniss  der  Fichtennadeloele *  Bertram  and 
Walbaum  report  on  the  composition  of  an  oil, 
called  by  them  (kanadisches  Tannen oel  (Spruce 
oil),  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Abi  es  cana¬ 
densis  L.  With  regard  to  its  source  they  make 
the  following  additional  Statement:  “Das  Spruce 
oil  wird  aus  den  Nadeln  und  jungen  Zweigen  der 
in  Nordamerika  einheimischen  Hemlocktanne  dar¬ 
gestellt.” 


Archiv,  f.  Pharm.  231,  p.  294. 
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That  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  is  quite 
evident.  Dr.  F.  B.  Power,  in  ins  excellent  Descrip- 
tive  Catalogue  of  Essential  Oils  and  Organic 
Chemical  Preparations,  makes  the  following  State¬ 
ment  under  the  lieading  of  the  true  Oil  of  Spruce* 
(p.  74.)  “This  oil  of  spruce  is  apparently  the 
product  which  was  examined  in  the  laboratory  of 
Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Leipzig,  and  designated 
as  Hemlocktannen  Oel  with  reference  to  its  sup- 
posed  botanieal  source  from  A  hi  es  canadensis 
Michx.,  which  is  popularly  known  in  America  as 
Hemlock  Spruce.  The  latter,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  the  source  of  commercial  oil  of  hemlock, 
which  is  probably  similar  in  composition  to  the 
true  oil  of  spruce.” 

True  Spruce  oil  from  Picea  nigra  Link  of 
undoubted  source  was  examined  by  the  writer  last 
year.  f  It  was  found  to  contain  48.85  p.  c.  of 
laevogyrate  bornyl  acetate,  which  up  to  that  time 
was  probably  the  largest  percentage  of  this  ester 
found  in  a  volatile  oil.t 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  1894,  the 
writer  collected  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  true 
hemlock,  Tsuga  Canadensis  Carriere,  better  known 
in  pharmaceutical  literature  as  Abies  Canadensis 
Michaux,  at  the  dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The 
material  was  identified  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Cheney,  in- 
struetor  in  pharmaceutical  botany  at  the  Univer- 
sity.  This  material  was  distilled  with  water  vapor 
immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  laboratory,  but 
the  yield  was  comparatively  small.  The  oil  pos- 
sessed  a  yellowish  color  and  the  characteristic 
odor  of  hemlock.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  dried  oil  was 
0.9288  at  20°;  its  [a]n  =  —  18.899°  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Distilled  under  a  pressure  of  30  mm.  the  oil 
yielded  a  fraction,  which  boiled  between  121-125°. 
This  appeared  to  be  almost  pure  bornyl  acetate, 
though  it  contained  sufficient  of  the  offensive 
odoriferous  principle  of  the  hemlock  oil  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  synthetic  bornyl  acetate  in  odor. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  fraction  was  0.9819  at  20°, 

[u]jy  =  — 17.228°. 

A  small  quantity  of  oil  wTas  saponified  with  an 
excess  of  alcoholic  potassa  of  known  strength ;  the 
excess  of  potassa  was  titrated  back  with  *  sulphu- 
ric  acid.  The  ester  was  calculated  as  bornyl 
acetate.  Tn  one  instance  52  p.  c.  in  another  51.5 
p.  c.  of  acetate  were  obtained.  The  yield  of 
acetate,  therefore,  is  even  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  oil  of  black  spruce.  The  slight  differ- 
ence  in  percentage,  however,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  of  almost  two  inonths  in  the 
time  of  collection;  the  material  from  the  black 
spruce  being  collected  early  in  August,  that  from 


*  Picea  alba  Liuk  (White  Spruce)  or  Picea  nigra  Link 
(Black  Spruce). 

f  Pharm.  Rundschau,  13,  p.  136. 

$  Schimmel  &  Co’s.  Bericht,  Oct.  1895,  p.  21. 


the  hemlock  late  in  September.  The  observation 
has  been  made  that  the  cones  of  the  balsam  fir, 
which  were  fairly  rieh  in  volatile  oil  in  early 
August,  yielded  no  appreciable  amount  of  oil  when 
collected  and  distilled  late  in  September.  A  partial 
modification  of  the  pinene  of  the  oil  of  hemlock 
rendering  the  same  non-volatile  could  easily  be 
made  to  account  for  the  somewhat  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  bornyl  acetate. 

A  large  portion  of  oil,  including  the  non-bornyl- 
acetate  fraction  of  the  quantity  distilled  under 
diminislied  pressure,  was  saponified  with  caustic 
potassa  and  distilled  with  water*  vapor  after  sapo- 
nification.  Oil  distilled  over  at  first  but  later  borneol 
separated  in  the  condenser.  The  borneol  that 
could  be  collected  mechanically  was  dried  and  re- 
crystalized  from  petroleum  ether.  The  hexagonal 
plates  resulting  melted  at  203%°  C.  They  were 
la.evogyrate,  [«]d  being  —  8.6°. 

The  oily  distillate  was  separated,  dried  and 
fractionated,  the  following fractions being  obtained: 


a. 

-155° 

f. 

175°— 185 

b. 

155°— 160° 

g- 

185°— 195 

c. 

160°— 165° 

h. 

195°— 215 

d. 

165°— 170° 

i. 

215°+ 

e. 

170°— 175° 

Fractions  e,  f  and  g  contained  large  amounts  of 
borneol  and  the  residue  in  the  flask  (i)  was  almost 
pure  borneol.  Fraction  155°-160°  (b)  was  the 
largest.  Its  sp.  gr.  was  0.8658  at  20°;  [a]D  = 
—  21.18°.  Fraction  160°— 165°  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0.8689  at  20°;  [«]d  —  —  23.178°.  The  borneol 
was  removed  from  the  higher  fractions  by  sub- 
mitting  them  to  the  temperature  of  a,  freezing 
mixture.  The  oil  thus  deprived  very  largely  of 
its  borneol  was  several  times  fractionated.  In  this 
manner  a  fraction  156°— 158°  was  obtained  with  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0.8635  at  20°,  and  an  [a]D  =  —  20.534°. 
From  this  fraction  the  nitrosoehloride  was  pre- 
pared  in  the  usual  manner,  a  yield  of  about  18.3 
p.  c.  being  obtained.  The  melting  point  was 
rather  high,  viz.  107°.  From  the  nitrosoehloride 
the  nitrolbenzvlamine  base  was  prepared,  which 
was  found  to  melt  at  122°. 

The  acetic  acid  was  identified  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  sodium  and  silver  salts  were  pre¬ 
pared.  The  latter  upon  ignition  yielded  64.1  p.  c.  Ag. 

Oil  of  hemlock  distilled  in  September  there¬ 
fore,  consists  principally  of  about  equal  parts  of 
laevogyrate  bornyl  acetate  and  1-pinene.  Other 
substances  may  be  present  in  small  quantity,  but 
could  not  be  isolated  from  the  quantity  of 
material  available  for  this  examination.  There 
certainly  is  a  small  amount  of  a  strong  odorifer¬ 
ous  substance  presenfc,  which  gives  to  the  oil  it-s 
peculiar  odor,  and  which  distilled  over  at  least  in 
part  with  the  bornyl  acetate  when  the  oil  was 
fractionated  under  diminished  pressure. 
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This  oil  of  hemlock,  therefore,  is  very  similar 
in  composition  to  that  examined  by  Bertram  and 
Walbaum,  and  fco  the  oil  of  black  spruce  examined 
by  the  writer.  A  small  quantity  of  oil  of  white 
spruce  has  also  been  obtained,  bufc  not  sufficient 
for  examination. 

Pharm.  Chem.  Lab., 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Commercial  Reports. 

Semi-Animal  Report  of  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Fritzsclie  Bros.), 
Leipzig  &  New  York. 

NOVELTIES. 

Celery  Oil  from  green  leaves.  The  same  reasons 
which  led  us  to  distill  parsley  oil  induced  us  to 
grow  a  large  quantity  of  celery  this  summer  and 
to  distill  the  green  leaves.  The  result  was  an  oil 
which  resembled  that  obtained  from  the  seed  only 
in  name,  being  as  unlike  to  it  as  possible  in  all 
other  properties  of  practical  interest.  The  leaf  oil 
possesses  in  its  entirety  the  beautiful,  powerfully- 
aromatie  odor  and  the  taste  of  fresh  celery  leaves 
and  may  arouse  considerable  interest,  especially 
among  manufacturers  of  concentrated  soups,  and 
preserved  meat  and  vegetables.  The  oil-yield  of 
the  leaves  was  0.1  per  cent.,  representing  a  com- 
parative  strength  of  the  oil  to  the  green  leaves 
equal  to  1 : 1000.  We  have  incorporated  celery-leaf 
oil  in  our  October  price  list.  At  present  only  a 
few  pounds  of  the  article  are  in  stock,  but  next 
summer  we  can  place  it  upon  the  market  in  any 
desired  quantity. 

The  oil  is  of  thin  consistency  and  greenish- 
yellow  color.  Its  physical  constants  are  as  follows: 
Sp.  gr.  0.848  at  15°,  opt.  rot.  +  52°  10'  at  24°. 
It  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  90  per  cent.  alcohol. 

Essential  Oil  from  Chian  turpentine.  Essential 
oil  from  Chian  turpentine  has  already  been  pre- 
pared  by  Flückiger,  who  refers  to  it  at  length  in 
“Pharmacographia.”  This  variety  of  turpentine 
is  produced  in  the  island  of  Chios  in  the  well- 
known  inanner,  by  incisions  in  the  trunk  of 
Pistaeia  terebinthus  L.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion  is  said  to  amount  to  only  about  2  cwts.  We 
have  distilled  a  few  pounds  of  the  turpentine  by 
way  of  experiment  and  obtained  about  1 4  per  cent. 
of  an  oil  possessing  an  odor  resembling  that  of 
mace,  camphor,  and  pinene.  This  yield  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Flückiger,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  our  oil  (0.868)  also  closely 
approaches  that  of  Flückiger’s  specimen  (0.862). 
The  optical  rotation,  however,  shows  a  more  con¬ 
siderable  difference.  Flückiger  records  it  a.s  +  11.5°, 
whereas  we  found  it  to  be  +  19°  45'.  The  oil  is 
not  of  any  practical  interest. 

Indian-hemp  Oil.  Vignolo  (Gazz.  chim.  25,110) 
has  obtained  an  essential  oil  by  subjecting  the 
flowering  twigs  of  Cannabis  Indica  to  steam- 
distillation.  The  oil  is  of  a  thin  consistency, 
possesses  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  a  boiling 
point  between  248 — 268°,  and  does  not  congeal 
when  cooled  down  to  — 18°.  Distillation  over 
sodium  yielded  a  fraction  boiling  constantly  at 
256°,  which  was  recognized  as  a  sesquiterpene 


(C15H24)  by  ultimate  analysis  and  determination 
of  vapor  density.  No  crystalline  hydrochloride 
could  be  obtained  from  it. 

This  communication  induced  us  recently  to 
distill  a  small  parcel  of  Herba  cannabis  indicae — 
without  flowers,  however.  The  oil  yield  amounted 
to  0.1  per  cent.  The  oil  possessed  a  narcotic, 
though  not  disagreeable,  odor,  it  is  limpid  and 
does  not  acquire  a  buttery  consistency  at  0°.  Its 
sp.  gr.  was  0.932. 

Melissa  Oil  from  green  herb.  In  our  Reports  of 
April,  1891,  and  October,  1894,  we  referred  at 
length  to  the  difficulty  and  costliness  of  preparing 
a  pure  melissa  oil ;  and  expressed  our  intention  to 
make  experimental  distill ationswitli  green  material 
cultivated  by  ourselves,  the  manipulation  of  dried 
herb  having  given  negative  results.  These  distil- 
lations  have  been  made  this  summer,  two  different 
varieties  of  melissa  being  employed,  viz: 

1.  Green  herb  (leaves  and  stalks)  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  flowering  period.  The  oil  yield 
was  exeeedingly  small :  0.014  per  cent.  Spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  oil  0.924.  Opt.  rot. 
+  0°  30'.  The  oil  had  a  pleasant  melissa- 
like  odor. 

2.  Green  herb  in  full  flower.  Oil  yield  0.104 
per  cent.  Specific  gravity  of  the  oil  0.894. 
Oil  optically  inactive.  The  odor  is  not  so 
pleasant  as  that  of  the  flrst-mentioned 
sample.  The  presence  of  citral  and  citronellal 
in  the  oil  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  odor. 

Attempted  estimation  of  the  aldeliyde  by 
Doebner’s  process  produced  no  definite  result,  as 
the  acids  contained  in  the  oil  commenced  to  melt 
(in  both  samples)  at  about  208°,  and  only  lique- 
tied  completely  at  225°.  We  have  probably  to 
deal,  in  this  case,  with  a  mixture  of  the  citral- 
compound  (m.  p.  197 — 200°)  and  the  citronellal- 
compound  (m.  p.  225°). 

The  experiments  in  the  distillation  of  green 
melissa  herb  have  therefore  failed  to  produce  useful 
results.  A  pure  essential  oil  from  the  green  herb 
would  be  so  costly  as  to  preclude  altogether  its 
practical  employment.  But  if,  as  our  investiga- 
tions  seem  to  indicate,  the  presence  in  the  oil  of 
citral  and  citronellal  may  be  considered  fairly  cer- 
tain,  the  indirect  result  of  our  work  would  seem 
to  be  the  probability  that  a  suitable  combination 
of  these  two  bodies  may  give  a  substitute  for  pure 
melissa  oil. 

Parsley  Oil  from  green  leaves.  The  circum- 

stance  that  the  parsley  oil  of  commerce,  distilled 
from  the  seed  of  the  plant,  only  possesses  in  a 
sliglit  degree  the  genuine  odor  and  taste  of  pars¬ 
ley,  induced  us  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  some- 
what  large  scale  with  the  distillation  of  the  green 
herb.  The  herb  used  was  grown  by  us  on  our 
own  plantations  at  Miltitz.  Distillation  produced 
a  splendid  oil,  possessing  entirely  the  natural 
odor  of  fresh  parsley.  This  oil  may  be  found 
very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  preserved  foods 
or  condiments.  The  oil-yield  of  the  leaves  was 
0.06 — 0.08  per  cent.,  consequently  one  part  by 
weight  of  oil  possesses  the  intensity  of  about  1650 
parts  of  green  parsley.  We  have  added  t-he  oil  to 
our  price  list,  and  if  it  should  find  a  market  we 
can  make  arrangements  for  its  preparation  on  a 
Wholesale  scale  next  year. 

The  oil  has  thin  consistency  and  a  greenish- 
yellow  color.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0.923  at  15°,  and  its 
optical  rotation  +3°10'  at  28°. 
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Fractional  distillation  in  vacuo  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  results :  — 
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About  15  ccm.  remained  in  the  flask,  and  con- 
gealed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  boiling  point  of 
apiol  being  about  155°  at  12  mm,  the  bulk  of 
that  substance  would  be  contained'  in  the  sixth 
fraction.  According  to  Zeizel’s  methoxyl  deter- 
mination 

0.4813  g.  oil  y  ielded = 0 . 1 9  7  3  g.  Agl 
representing  15.17  per  cent.  of  apiol  in 
this  fraction.  In  tlie  flfth  fraction 

0.3552  g.  oil  yielded  =0 . 048 9  g.  Agl 
corresponding  to  4.78  per  cent.  of  apiol 
in  this  fraction. 

Silaus  Oil.  This  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  the  fruit  of  Silaus  pratensis  Bess., 
an  unbelliferous  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Saxony, 
possesses  an  odor  strongly  reminding  of  estragon 
(tarragon),  but  will  scarcely  be  suitable  for  prac- 
tical  use,  as  neither  its  odor  nor  taste  can  be 
called  agreeable. 

The  fruits,  distilled  with  the  umbels,  yielded 
1.4  per  cent.  of  an  essential  oil  of  0.982  sp.  gr. 
The  opt.  rot.  is  +0.7°  at  20°  in  a  100  mm  tube, 
the  saponification  figure  was  found  to  be  20.8. 
When  the  oil  is  subjected  to  cold  a  stearoptene 
separates  out  from  it  in  the  form  of  fine  needles. 

Menthol.  Ileferring  to  our  Report  on  Japanese 
peppermint  oil  we  must  also  hold  out  the  prospect 
of  higher  prices  for  menthol.  For  the  present, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  own  a  large  stock  of 
cheap  raw  material,  we  rnake  no  change  in  our 
prices.  The  difference  in  cost  between  crude  menthol 
and  our  re-crystallized  pure  menthol  is  too  small 
to  cover  our  expenses.  At  the  present  time  crude 
menthol  cannot  be  had  below  13/6  per  lb.  Its 
re-crystalization  causes  a  loss  in  weight  of  about 
10  per  cent. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Therapeutischen  Mo¬ 
natshefte  (No.  9)  contains,  under  the  heading:  — 
“Fractical  notes  and  useful  Formulae”  a  lengthy 
report  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Wünsche  of  Dresden,  “on 
the  use  of  menthol  in  colds  and  influenza.”  The 
author  refers  to  the  Statement  of  Ziegler,  who 
showed  that  peppermint  oil,  even  in  a  dilution  of 
1:3000  arrests  the  development  of  the  comma 
bacillus,  and  that,  according  to  Koch,  at  a 
strength  of  1 : 2000  it  possesses  the  power  of  de- 
stroying  the  bacillus  of  cholera.  Rönicke’s  valu- 
able  investigations  have  sliown  that  the  vapour 
of  menthol  alone  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  ot-her 
dangerous  bacteria. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  menthol  as  a  remedy 
for  colds,  Wünsche  expresses  himself  as  follows:  — 
“Perfumes  have  often  been  succesfully  used 
as  remedies  against  colds,  from  Hager’s  well- 
known  specific  with  acid.  carbolic.  down  to 
Eau  de  Cologne.  According  to  Roux  a  similar 
preparation  is  administered  in  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris  in  cases  of  cold  in  the  form  of  ener- 
getic  inhalations  through  the  nose  and  mouth. 
It  is  said  that  this  application  has  been  uni- 


formly  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  even  with  patients  in  whom 
tracheo-bronchitis  always  accompanied  a,  cold. 
I  am  personally  able  to  vouch  for  the  favor- 
able  effect  of  Eau  de  Cologne  in  the  initial 
stage  of  coryza.  As  I  used  ’  to  be  a  frequent 
sufferer  of  acute  catarili  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  and  of  true  influenza,  I  have  probably 
experimented  on  my  own  person  with  every 
remedy  that  has  been  prescribed  against  these 
complaints. 

I  have  always  found  menthol,  dissolved  in 
Chloroform,  to  be  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
remedies. 

A  solution  of  1  to  2  parts  of  menthol  in  20 
parts  of  Chloroform  will  not  only  arrest  the 
progress  of  a  cold  in  its  initial  stage,  but  is 
also  an  excellent  influenza  prophylatic. 

From  4  to  6  drops  of  the  solution  should 
be  placed  in  the  liollow  of  the  hand,  quickly 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  the  two  hands 
tightly  pressed  together,  placed  before  the  face, 
and  the  remedy  energetically  inhaled  alter- 
nately  through  the  nose  and  mouth. 

It  will .  be  immediately  noticed  that  the  vola- 
tile  parts  of  the  solution  thoroughly  impreg- 
nate  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
mouth  and  throat  and  even  penetrate  deep 
down  into  the  air-passage.  Düring  the  first 
two  or  three  inhalations  the  sweetish  chloro- 
form-vapor  predominates,  afterwards,  liow- 
ever,  only  menthol,  in  an  attenuated  condition, 
is  inhaled,  odor  and  feeling  remaining  apparent 
for  some  time  after  the  inhalation. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  inhalation  suffices  to  eure 
the  severest  tendency  of  sneezing,  and  often  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  cold  altogether. 
Two  further  applications  of  the  remedy  in  the 
course  of  the  day  suffice  to  repress  the  attack 
completely. 

The  first  inhalation  at  first  slightly  increases 
the  flow  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose;  afterwards,  however,  this  Symptom  di- 
minishes  quickly. 

Pains  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  be 
quickly  eased,  and  often  entirely  cured  by  the 
remedy. 

When,  a  few  months  ago,  the  influenza  made 
its  re-appearance,  I  preserved  myself  and  my 
family  from  the  epidemic  by  means  of  chloro- 
form-menthol  inhalations,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  brought  in  frequent  con- 
tact  with  sufferers  from  influenza,  and  that  I 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  complaint  on  every 
previous  occasion  of  its  appearance. 

If  I  should  obtain  no  other  satisfaction  from 
these  lines  than  that  of  having  again  called  the 
attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  the 
usefulness  of  menthol  in  cases  of  acute  catarrh, 
I  shall  have  rendered  a  Service  to  large  ninn- 
bers  of  sufferers. 

A  small  vial,  containing  about  5.0  grammes 
of  Chloroform  and  from  0.3  to  0.5  grammes  of 
menthol  should  be  kept  as  a  cheap  and  reliable 
remedy  in  every  household.” 

Safrol.  The  latest  Reports  reviewed  from  Japan 
state  that  camphor  oil  (which  forms  the  raw 
material  in  the  preparation  of  safrol)  is  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  that  small  parcels  brought 
to  market  realized  a  decided  advance  in  price.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  quotation  for  safrol  will 
soon  be  raised. 
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We  here  beg  to  give  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
by  A.  Heffter  (Archiv  für  experim.  Pathologie 
etc.  35,  342)  on  the  behaviour  of  safrol  and  its 
physiological  action  on  the  animal  organism.  The 
anthor  states  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  safrol  which  is  introduced  into  the  animal 
organism  is.oxidized  and  may  be  recovered  from 
the  nrine  in  the  form  of  piperonylic  acid.  The 
major  portion  is  exhaled  through  the  längs  and 
leaves  the  body  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
introduced.  No  glycocoll  compounde  could  be  dis- 
covered  in  the  urine. 

When  administered  in  large  doses  by  the 
stomach,  and  particularly  when  injected  into  the 
veins  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  safrol  exercises 
a  powerfully  toxic  action,  which  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  Symptoms  of  paralysis.  Experiments  on 
rabbits  showed  that  the  first  organ  to  be  affected 
was  the  brain,  next  the  nerve  centres  ceased  to 
act,  and  flnally  the  breathing  apparatus  stopped 
and  death  ensued. 

Remarkable  effects  resulted  from  the  repeated 
injection  of  1  ccm.  doses  of  safrol  in  cats.  The 
animals  always  died  after  a  t’ew  days.  Dissection 
revealed  a  condition  of  pronounced  fatty  degen- 
eration  of  several  Organs,  especially  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys. 

Large  doses  of  iso-safrol  act  similarly  to  safrol, 
only  weaker.  The  effect  is  entirely  different,  liow- 
ever,  when  small  doses  are  given  repeatedly.  The 
fatty  degeneration  observed  in  the  case  of  safrol- 
poisoning  does  not  occur,  on  the  contrary,  the 
animals  generally  die  from  want  of  the  power  to 
assimilate  food.  Nervons  Symptoms,  such  as  ver¬ 
tigo,  spasms  etc.,  which  do  not  usually  occur  in 
safrol-poisoning,  were  observed  with  iso-safrol. 


"Miarinaceutical  Technique. 

New  Suppository  Press. 


A  New  Pharmaceutical  Filter. 

Böhm’s  patented  handfilter, especially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  pharmacist,  is  shown  in  tlie  aeeom- 
panving  figure.  Into  the  slightly  coni- 
cal  upper  portion  of  the  enameled  fil- 
ter-funnel,  a  finely  perforated  enam¬ 
eled  dislc  is  introduced.  Upon  this  is 
placed  an  aluminum  sieve  to  Sup¬ 
port  the  filter-medium,  which  consists 
of  chemically  pure  plant-fibres  (prob- 
ably  paper-pulp)  which  are  distribu- 
ted  uniformly  over  the  sieve.  The 
filter-medium  comes  in  the  form  of 
white  compressed  cakes,  which  are 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  resulting 
thick  magma  is  used.  To  prevent 
the  rising  of  the  filter-mass  when  the 
liquid  is  poured  on,  it  is  covered 
with  a  flannel  disk  and  an  enameled 
plate.  The  filter  is  especially  adapted  for  the  fll- 
tration  of  tinctures,  juices,  liquors,  fixed  oils,  etc. 

[Pharm.  Zeit,,  1895,  p.  735.] 


Chemistry. 

Boric  Acid  in  Acidemetry. 

E.  P.  Penn  an  and  W.  John  recommend 
boric  acid  for  the  titration  of  acids.  One  molecyle 
of  borax  is  neutralized  by  one  molecule  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  when  methyl  orange  is  used  as  indi- 
cator.  The  advantage  of  the  borax  solution  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  well  stoppered  bottles  it  can  be 
kept  without  cliange.  Boric  acid  does  not  act  on 
methyl  orange  and  the  final  reaction  is  sharp. 

[Chem.  News  71,  p.  296.] 

Estiination  of  Siigars  by  means  of  Copper-potassium 
carbonate  Solution. 


A  new  suppository  press  has  recently  been 
patented  by  P  h.  H.  S  c  h  ü- 
rer  of  Prague  (Austr.), 
and  reeommends  itself  by 
its  simplicity.  The  prin- 
ciple  of  this  machine  can 
easily  be  seen  by  glancing 
at  the  accompanying  flg- 
ures.  The  suppositories 
are  quick  ly  prepared  by 
introducing  the  mass  in¬ 
to  the  hollow  eylinder 
and  compressing  it  with 
a  twisting  downward 
pressure  of  the  piston. 

They  are  then  easily 
taken  out  by  removing 
the  metal  eylinder  and 
sliding  apart  the  two  halves  of  the  mould. 

[Pharm.  Zeit.,  1895,  p.  735.] 


An  Ointment  Mill. 

A  new  mill  for  grinding  ointments  has  been 
constructed  by  A.  Zemsch  in  Wiesbaden.  The 
mill  is  charged  automatically  with  the  fat.  The 
pressure  can  be  regulated  so  that  fats  of  hard  or 
soft  consistency  can  be  ground  with  equal  facility. 
The  machine  is  constructed  in  different  sizes  and 
can  be  used  for  grinding  Chemicals  as  well. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.  10,  p.  885.] 


The  unsatisfactory  results  formerly  obtained 
by  means  of  this  reagent  liave  been  corrected  by 
making  a  slight  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
solution.  According  to  H.  Ost,  the  improved 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  17.5  g.  crystal- 
lized  copper  sulphate,  250  g.  of  normal  potassium 
carbonate,  K2CO3,  and  100  g.  acid  potassium 
carbonate,  KHCO3,  in  sufficient  water  to  make  a 
liter.  Such  a  solution  was  found  to  give  satis- 
factory  results  even  after  standing  three  and  a, 
half  years.  A  table  of  sugar  equivalents  will  be 
found  in  the  original. 

[Chem.  Ztg.  19,  pp.  1784  and  1829.] 

O11  the  Chemical  Composition  of  several  Yolatile  Oils. 

A.  C.  Chapman  has  prepared  several  deriva¬ 
tives  of  humulene,  a  sesquiterpene  from  oil  of  hops. 
A  nitroso  Chloride  was  prepared  and  from  this  a 
nitrol  benzylamime  base.  The  nitrosate,  which 
melted  at  162 — 163°  was  converted  into  a  nitrol 
piperidine  base.  A  nitrosite  was  obtained  in  two 
modifications :  a  blue  one  melting  at  120 — 121° 
and  a  colorless  one  melting  at  166 — 168°.  The 
former  is  converted  into  the  latter  by  repeated 
crystallization  from  alcohol.  The  author  states 
that  his  nitrosate  resembles  the  caryophyllene 
nitrosate  obtained  by  Wallach. 

The  most  interesting  observation  is  the  change 
of  the  blue  nitrosite  into  the  colorless  modification. 
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This  seeras  to  be  the  first  instance  in  whicli  a 
compound  apparently  with  the  group 

r<H 

— 1  ^N=() 

has  beeen  isolated. 

[Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  1895,  p.  780.] 

A.  Reychler  lias  isolated  froni  cananga 
essence  a  snbstance  tliat  appears  to  be  identical 
with  linalool,  and  another  whicli  he  pronounces 
to  be  the  rnethyl  ether  of  para  raethyl  plienol. 

[Bull.  Soc.  Chira.  (3)  13,  p.  140.] 

Dlsinfection  «f  Plauts. 

(G.  I.  P.  No.  83058.) 

In  order  to  counteraet  the  detreraental  eft'ect 
of  formic  aldeliyde  (formaline)  on  plants  they  are 
exposed  to  amraonia  vapors,  which  decoraposes 
the  formic  aldeliyde.  The  plants  are  placed  in  a 
cylinder  into  which  first  the  vapors  of  formic 
aldeliyde  are  passed,  tlien  those  of  ammonia.  It 
is  claimed  tliat  the  ammonia  combines  in  the  cells 
with  the  formic  aldehyde  forming  here  a  methylene 
tetramine,  and  that  this  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  capacity  for 
germination  of  the  seeds. 

[Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  Ref.,  p.  940.] 

Preparation  of  Yanillin  and  its  Homologues. 

The  Chemische  Fabrik  mit'  Actien  has  had 
several  new  processes  paten ted  according  to  which 
Vanillin  and  its  homologues  can  be  prepared.  The 
monosodium  salt  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde  is 
converted  into  the  para  benzyl  ether  (OCiHyiCHO 
=1:4;  m.  p.  122°)  and  tlien  metliylated.  This 
Vanillin  benzyl  ether  is  heated  with  liydroeliloric 
acid,  which  resolves  it  into  Vanillin  and  benzyl 
Chloride. 

/ONa  /OCH2C0H5 

C6H3-OH+C6H5CH2CM0H3-OH  +  NaCl. 

\CHO  \CH0 

/OCH2CoH5  /OCH2C6H5 

CoH3-ONa  +  CHsI^CöHs— OCH3  +  Nah 

\CH0  \CHO 

/0CH2C6H5  /OH 

C0H3-OCH3  +  HC1=  CeHs-OCHs+CeHsCHaCl. 

\CHO  \CH0 

According  to  another  process  Vanillin  can  be 
obtained  from  eugenol  and  isoeugenol  in  a  rather 
round-about  nianner.  For  details  see  the  original. 

The  homologues  of  vanillin  can  be  obtained 
from  p-benzene  sulphoprotocatecbuic  aldehyde 
or  its  salts  by  treating  the  same  with  sodium 
alcoholate. 

/OSO2C0H5 

CoH3— OH  +  NaOIF  = 

\CHO 

/ONa 

CeHa— OR'  +  Na0S02C6H5  +  R'OH. 

\CHO 

[Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  Ref.,  p.  878.] 

• 

Compounds  of  Amidoguanidine  and  Sugars. 

Amidoguanidine  was  introduced  as  a  reagent 
for  carbonyl  oxygen  only  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Baeyer  used  it  suceessfully  as  a  reagent  in  Ins  re¬ 


searches  on  terpenes  and  derivatives.  It  is  now 
also  applied  in  the  study  of  sugars.  Crystallina 
derivatives  of  glucose,  galactose  and  milk  sugar 
liave  thus  far  been  prepared  by  H.  Wolff. 

[Ber.  d  .d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  p.  2014.] 


Botany  and  Pharniacognosy. 

The  Action  of  Hydrogen  Sulfid  on  Plants. 

Experiments  by  Barnouvin  on  strawberry 
plants  showed  that  hydrogen  sulfid  acts  as  a 
poison  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals.  The 
leaves  sliow  yellow  spots  and  later  the  deatli  and 
complete  drying  up  of  certain  parts  of  the  leaves 
follow,  when  they  are  exposed  for  several  days  to 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  atmos- 
pheric  air.  On  being  returned  to  pure  air,  they 
gradually  recover.  If  they  are  exposed  in  a  dose 
space  to  the  action  of  the  pure  gas,  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  leaves  become  brown  or  black,  dry  up 
and  die. 

[Repert.  de  Pharm.,  1895,  p.  380,  and  Pharm. 

Centralb.,  30,  (1895)  p.  702.] 

The  Translocation  of  Calcium  Phosphate  in  the  Plant. 

Düring  the  development  of  the  seed  as  is  well 
known,  the  mineral  elements  of  the  plant  wander 
from  leaf  and  stem  to  the  seed,  and,  during  germi¬ 
nation,  travel  out  into  the  seedling.  The  trans- 
portation  of  soluble  materials  such  as  the  sugars, 
is  easily  understood.  How  this  takes  place  with 
insoluble  substances  such  as  the  phosphates  is  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  by  M.  L.  Vau  diu. 
From  the  author’s  experiments,  it  appears  that 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  only  traces  of  succinic 
acid  are  found.  During  germination,  however, 
hydration-  and  oxidation -changes  occur,  the 
starch  granules  are  changed  to  sugar,  the  succinic 
acid  disappears,  giving  place  to  malic  acid,  the 
salts  of  which  alone  are  found  during  .the  vege¬ 
tative  period  which  precedes  the  development  of 
seeds.  During  the  process  of  ripening,  when  the 
young  graiif-is  in  the  “milky”  stage,  succinic  acid 
again  appears,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
duction  of  the  malic  acid.  As  the  author  has 
previously  shown,  the  sugars  are  able  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  malic  salts  to  hold  calcium  pliosphate  in 
solution,  whereas  the  salt-s  of  succinic  acid  do  not 
possess  this  ability.  Accordingly,  the  sugars 
formed  in  the  leaves  wander  to  the  seed  and  the 
alkali  salts  of  malic  and  phosphoric  acid  carry 
with  them  insoluble  phosphates.  Upon  the  change 
of  the  sugars  to  starch,  they  drop  the  basic  lime 
salts;  at  the  same  time  the  malates  are  almost 
coinpletely  broken  down  and  are  changed  in 
small  part  to  succinates.  The  röle  played  in  the 
Graminese  by  the  malates  is  taken  in  other  fami- 
lies,  particularly  in  the  Leguminosse ,  by  the 
citrates 

[Chem.  Zeitung,  1895,  p.  335,  and  Pharm. 

Zeitung  f.  Russland,  34,  (1895)  p.  710.] 

The  Adulteration  of  Ground  Pepper. 

In  order  to  detect  ground  olive  seeds,  the 
sliells  of  almonds  and  of  other  nuts,  a,s  well  a,s 
of  all  similar  lignified  materials,  Martelli  makes 
use  of  the  microchemical  rea-ction  for  lignin  re- 
commended  by  Wiesner,  phloroglucin.  He  dissolves 
.about  1  gr.  phloroglucin  in  50  to  (50  cc.  hydrochlo- 
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ric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.1)  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
1  to  2  days.  In  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  he  puts  0.5  g. 
of  the  pepper  to  be  investigated,  moistens  the 
Same  with  the  turbid  phloroglucin  solution  and 
warmg  cautiously  until  vapors  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  given  off.  By  this  treatment,  bodies 
containing  lignin  assume  a  strong  cherry-red  color 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  unaided  eye,  while 
the  particles  of  pepper  assume  colors  varying  from 
a  yellowish  to  a  reddish-brown.  By  wasliing  and 
decanting,  a  reddish  violet  powder  remains  con- 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  the  foreign  substanees. 

[P.  Staz.  Spermient.  Agrar.  Ital.,  (1895),  p.  53, 
and  Pharm.  Centralh.,  36,  (1895),  p.  701.] 

The  Source  of  the  Toxic  Action  of  Arum  maculatum,  L. 

After  reviewing  the  literature  bearing  on  the 
source  of  the  toxic  action  of  Arum  maculatum,  L., 
Dr.  Aug.  Schneegans  reports  results  of  his  own 
investigations  favoring  the  view  that  it  lies  in  the 
presence  of  saponin  as  contended  by  Waage  (*), 
and  Spica  and  Biscaro  (1 2),  and  not  in  the  action 
of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  as 
thought  by  Greshoff  (3).  After  describing  the 
method  of  treatment  yielding  saponin,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  therapeutic  effectiveness  of 
this  plant  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  body. 

The  favorable  action  of  Arum  (Arissema)  tri- 
phyllum  in  catarrlial  troubles  as  observed  in 
North  America  is  thought  to  be  probably  also 
due  to  contained  saponin.  In  this  connection  may 
be  cited  the  observation  of  Barnes  (4)  that  the 
juice  of  this  plant  loses  its  acridity  on  filtering  out 
the  raphides. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  botli  A . 
maculatum  and  A.  esculentum  when  prepared  by 
carefully  wasliing  out  the  harmful  principle  serve 
as  food.  The  latter  species  is  one  of  the  important 
sources  of  nutriment  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
where  the  tubers  contain  as  high  as  33  per  cent 
starch.  A  somewha.t  analogous  case  is  seen  in 
the  manioc  plant  (Manihot  utilissima )  which  on 
careful  wasliing  and  lieating  yields  the  tapioca  of 
commerce. 

[Journ.  d.  Pharm,  v.  Elsass-Lotli.,  22,  (1895), 
p.  295.] 

Occurencc  of  Methyl  Salicylate  in  Species  of  Polygala. 

To  the  number  of  species  of  polygaJa,  yielding 
methyl  salicylate,  P.  van  Romburgh  has  added 
one  more,  viz.  Polygala  variabilis  albitiora.  The 
same  ester  has  been  found  in  the  roots  of  P. 
Senega  L.,  P.  alba,  P.  tenuifolia,  P.  oleifera  Heckei 
and  P.  javana. 

[Ree.  trav.  chim.  des  Pays-Bas,  13,  p.  421.] 

The  Carbohydrates  of  the  Gum  of  Aeacia  decurrens. 

According  to  W.  E.  St  one  this  gum  resembles 
güm  arabic  and  cherry  gum  not  only  as  to  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  but  also  as  to  Chemical  compo- 
sition.  The  solution  of  the  same  is  slightly  acid 
and  is  optically  laevogyrate.  Lead  acetate  and 
alcohol  produee  produce  precipates.  The  carbo- 
hydrate  is  of  the  character  of  a  galacto-arabene. 
Hydrolysis  yields  arabinose  and  galactose. 

[Am.  Chem.  Journ.  17,  p.  196.] 


(1)  Pharm.  Centralh.,  1892,  No.  45 — 49  and  Pharm. 
Centralh.,  1893,  No.  10. 

(2)  Annali  di  Chimica,  Med. -Farm.,  1885,  p.  92. 

(3)  Pharm.  Centralh.,  1892,  No.  51. 

(4)  Bot.  Gaz.,  13,  (1888),  p.  232. 


Preparation  of  Guttapercha. 

The  preparation  of  guttapercha  from  leaves 
was  described  in  this  journal  (p.  19).  H .  E. 
Serullas  of  Paris  has  recently  had  an  improved 
method  of  extraction  patented.  Before  the  gutta¬ 
percha  is  extracted  the  leaves  are  digested  with  a 
three  percent  solution  of  alkali  under  pressure. 
The  tissue  is  thereby  destroyed,  thus  facilitating 
the  extraction  of  the  guttapercha  with  toluene  or 
benzene. 

[Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  28,  Ref.,  p.  1035.] 


Practical  Pharmacy. 

Multiplication  of  Itemedles. 

Some  time  ago  a  protest  was  made  in  the 
Pharm.  Zeitung  against  the  flooding  of  the  market 
with  preparations,  that,  when  deprived  of  their 
high-sounding  names,  appear  as  old  acquaintances, 
or  as  more  or  less  superfluous  derivatives  of  well- 
known  inedicinal  substa,nces;  superfluous,  because 
they  do  not  excel  these  except  in  a  higher-sound- 
ing  name,  or  perhaps  in  price.  The  list  of  medi- 
cines  containing  antipyrin,  already  large  and  con- 
stantly  increasing,  shows  well  the  tendency  of 
inventors  to  enlarge  our  list  of  remedies,  all  of 
course,  only  in  the  interest  of  suffering  huinanity. 

Antipyrin  owes  to  its  therapeutic  success,  as 
well  as  to  the  pecuniary  beneflts  accruing  to  its 
manufacturers,  the  fact  that  it  has  again  and 
again  been  brought  out  under  new  names.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  following  titles  have  been 
applied  to  this  substance:  Antipyrin,  Analgesin, 
A n o ( lyn in ,  Metozyn ,  Parodyn,  Phenazon,  Phenylon, 
Pyrazin,  Pyrazolon  and  Sedatin. 

Soon  after  antipyrin  had  commenced  its  tri¬ 
umphal  march,  one  of  our  manufacturing  houses 
conceived  the  happy  thought  of  combining  anti¬ 
pyrin  with  salicylic  acid.  The  good  results  ob- 
tained  with  Salipyrin  have,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  with  antipyrin,  already  given  it  several  names 
( Salazolon ,  Salipyrazolin );  at  the  same  time  their 
good  results  probably  were  the  cause  of  that 
feverisli  seareh  for  other  profitable  discoveries  in 
the  chemistry  of  antipyrin,  that  was  soon  to 
follow. 

Of  the  salts  of  antipyrin  may  be  mentioned 
Tussol,  (i.  e.,  mandelate  of  antipyrin),  which  was 
so  much  advertised  a  short  time  ago.  Perhaps  e’er 
long  we  will  see  the  hither-to  neglected  citrate  of 
antipyrin  in  a  new  edition  and  with  beautifully 
sounding  name;  for  has  not  citric  acid  only  re¬ 
cently  proven  itself  so  flexible  in  enriching  the 
remedies  of  the  phenetidin  group  ( Citrophen  and 
Apolysin ),  and  surely  the  desire  for  imitations  is 
scarcely  any  where  greater  than  in  the  “  domain 
of  the  synthetic  remedies.” 

A  very  large  field  of  action,  to  which  special 
attention  is  hereby  drawn,  is  furnished  by  the 
combinations  of  the  phenols  with  antipyrin;  as 
far  as  we  know  there  are  at  present: 

Phenopyrin,  from  Phenol  and  Antipyrin; 
Picropyrin,  from  Picric  Acid  and  Antipyrin; 
Resorcinopyrin,  from  Resorcin  and  Antipyrin . 
Resorcylalgin,  from  Resorcylic  Acid  and  Antipyrin; 
Pyrogallopyrin,  from  Pyrogallol  and  Antipyrin; 
Naphtopyrin,  from  B.  Naphtol  and  Antipyrin. 

As  to  their  application  in  medicine,  t-hings  look 
rather  dubious  as  yet  with  these,  but  the  phenol 
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group  is  large;  surely  some  combination  can  yet. 
be  found  of  wonderful  antirheumatic  or  antineu- 
ralgic  actio  ns. 

Of  course,  simple  mixtures  also  suffiee,  as  the 
following  indicate : 

Antisemicramin,  a  mixture  of  antipyrin,  caffeine 
and  sogar; 

Bromopyrin,  a  mixture  of  antipyrin,  caffeine  and 
sodium  bromide; 

Migvänin,  a  mixture  of  antipyrin,  caffeine,  and 
citric  acid; 

Pelagin,  a  mixture  of  antipyrin,  caffeine  and 
cocaine. 

Also  the  two  latest  remedies  eontaining  antipyrin, 
Antipyrinsalol,  made  by  melting  together  anti¬ 
pyrin  and  salol;  and 

Cocapyrin ,  a  mixture  of  antipyrin  with  cocaine 
hydrochlorate, 

belong  to  this  latter  category. 

To  be  tliorough,  althougli  refraining  from 
mentioning  auy  of  the  true  Substitution  deriva¬ 
tives  of  antipyrin,  we  must  add 
Hypnal,  (i.  e.,  monochloral  antipyrin), 

Bichlor  antipyrin , 

Dehydroch  total  an  tipyrin , 

Ferro  and  Ferripyrin,  (combinations  of  antipyrin 
with  Chlorides  of  iron); 
whose  right  to  exist  cannot  be  questioned. 

Whether  there  has  beeil  a  real  need  for  all 
t-hese  preparations,  or  whether  the  wants  of  medi- 
cine  would  not  ha.ve  been  as  well  subserved  with 
antipyrin  and  salipyrin  (with  possibly  ferropyrin 
added),  is  a  question  whicli  scarcely  requires  the 
decision  of  a  therapeutist ;  an  apotliecary  too  can 
find  the  correct  solution  if  he  glances  at  his  Col¬ 
lection  of  rarities  and  antiquities,  in  which,  besides 
numerous  other  short-lived  remedies,  many  of  the 
antipyrin-containing  medicines  inay  already  be 
found.  [Pharm.  Zeit.,  1895,  p.  737.] 

Iodoformin. 

Iodoformin  is considered  by  E.  Konteschwel- 
ler  to  be  a  combination  of  iodoform  with  hex- 
amethylen  tetramine  [Pharm.  Centralb.,  1895, 
p.  46].  This  latter  preparation  combines  with 
iodoform,  molecule  for  molecule,  so  that  the  re- 
sulting  body  contains  75%  of  iodoform,  the  same 
as  does  iodoformin.  The  author  obtained  this 
combination  by  treating  an  alcoholie  solution  of 
70  gms.  of  iodoform  with  an  alcoholie  solution 
(1 — 14)  of  30  gms.  of  hexamethylen  tetramine, 
and  drying  the  resulting  precipitate  between  filters. 
The  substance  so  obtained  was  in  the  form  of  a 
fine,  white  powder,  odorless,  but  Splitting  off 
iodoform  and  acquiring  the  odor  of  this  substance 
wlien  brought  in  contact  with  water. 

[Pharm.  Zeit.,  1895,  p.  761]. 

Mcotiana  Soap. 

Tobacco  wastes  have  been  used  extensively  for 
the  preparation  of  an  extract,  which  is  used  on 
sheep  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Mr. 
M  entzel,  an  apothecary  in  Bremen,  has  prepared 
a  soap  eontaining  tobacco  extract  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  parasitic  skin  diseases  of  man. 

A  suffleient  quantity  of  tobacco  extract,  con- 
taining  from*  7  to  9  p.  c.  nicotine,  is  added  to 
the  soap  so  that  the  finished  produet  contains 
10  p.  c.  extract  or  about  0.7  p.  c.  nicotine.  The 
resulting  soap  has  a  brownish-black  color  and  is 
perfumed  with  bergamot  oil. 

[Pharm.  Centrh.  36,  p.  745.] 


Detection  of  Asaprol. 

Asaprol  or  Abrastol,  the  calcium  salt  of 
naphtosulphuric  acid,  is  sa.id  to  be  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  preservation  of  foodstuffs  and  bever- 
ages.  According  to  Bellier  the  presence  of  the 
same  in  wine  can  be  determined  according  to  the 
following  method:  50  cc.  of  wine  are  rendered 
alkaline  with  ammonia  and  shaken  with  amyl 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  asaprol.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  amyl  alcohol  is  evaporated  on  a  water 
bath.  To  the  residue  1  cc.  of  nitric  acid  and  1  cc. 
of  water  are  added.  The  mixture  is  again  heated 
until  about  1  cc.  remains.  This  is  transferred  to 
a  test  tube  with  the  aid  of  a  little  wa.ter.  0.2 
g.  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  the  solution 
and  slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  while 
shaking.  Then  5  cc.  alcohol  are  added  and  finally 
a  few  drops  of  sulplniric  acid.  Tlie  precipitate  is 
removed  by  filtration.  -In  the  abseuce  of  asaprol 
the  filtrate  is  colorless  or  of  a  slight  yellow  color, 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  the  filtrate  is  colored 
more  or  less  red. 

Salicylic  acid  produces  a  similar  color.  The 
residue  after  the  evaporation  of  the  amyl  alcohol 
produces  a  violet  color  with  ferric  chloride,  which 
remains  constant  upon  heating,  if  salicylic  acid  is 
present;  whereas  asaprol  produces  a  blue  color, 
which  disappears  upon  boiling. 

[Repert.  d.  Pharm.,  1895,  p.  106  ] 

New  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Caffeine  in  Tea. 

A  comparatively  simple  and  apparantly  ac- 
curate  method  has  been  devised  by  van  Ledden- 
Hulsebosch. 

5  g.  of  the  pulverized  tea  are  mixed  with  1  g. 
of  calcium  hydroxide  and  100  cc.  of  water  in  a 
tared  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  heated  for  tliree 
hours  on  a  water  bath.  Upon  cooling,  the  origi¬ 
nal  weight  is  restored  and  the  mixture  is  filtered. 
In  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  0.5  g.  of  anhydrous  so¬ 
dium  carbonate  are  dissolved.  The  resulting 
precipitate  is  removed  by  filtration  and  washed 
with  a  little  water.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
about  15  cc.  This  together  with  the  water  neces- 
sary  to  rinse  the  disli  are  transferred  to  a  per- 
forator  and  the  combined  liquids  perforated  with 
ether  for  three  hours. 

The  caffeine,  which  results  upon  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  ether,  is  snow-white  and  isdi’ied  at  100°. 
A  specimen  of  tea,  which  according  to  Herlant’s 
method  contained  2.42  p.  c.  caffeine,  yielded  2.58 
p.  c.  The  author  intends  to  extend  his  method  so 
as  to  include  coffee,  cocoa  and  cola. 

[Pharm.  Centrh.,  36,  p.  742.] 


Food  Stuffs. 

Changes  in  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Wine  caused 
by  the  Addition  of  Alnin. 

According  to  E.  Sestini  the  addition  of  alum 
to  wine  is  accompanied  by  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  precipitate,  which  consists  principally  of 
aluminium  phosphate.  The  addition  of  alum  to 
wine  can,  therefore,  not  be  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  an  unusuallv  large  amount  of  alumini¬ 
um,  but  rather  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  volatile 
acids.  In  as  much  as  the  addition  of  alum  causes 
the  abstraction  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  Substi¬ 
tution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  the  former,  it 
should  not  be  permitted. 

[Gazz.  Chim.  25,  II,  p.  257.] 
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Deteethm  of  Formic  Aldehyde  in  Milk. 

According  to  II.  T.  Thompson  a  forty  per 
Cent  formalin  solntion  is  fonr  times  as  strong  as 
a  milk  preserving  agent  than  boric  or  salicylic 
aeids.  It  can  therefore  be  nsed  advantageously  to 
preserve  milk  for  Chemical  analysis,  but  should  not 
be  added  to  milk  intended  for  consnmption. 

To  detect  formic  aldehyde  in  milk  100  cc.  of 
the  latter  are  distilled  until  20  cc.  of  distillate  are 
obtained.  About  five  drops  of  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate  solntion,  eontaining  about  2  p.  c.  of  silver 
nitrate  and  but  a  slight  exeess  of  ammonia,  are 
added  to  the  distillate  contained  in  a  flask  pro- 
vided  with  a  glass  stopper.  The  mixed  Solutions 
are  set  aside  in  the  dark  for  an  liour.  If  formic 
aldehyde  is  present  the  solntion  will  become 
blnckened  or  a  black  precipitate  will  be  formed. 
The  presence  of  30  mg.  of  a  40  p.  c.  formalin  So¬ 
lution  in  1  liter  of  milk  can  be  detected  in  this 
way.  The  distillate  from  pure  milk  remained  un- 
changed  even  after  24  hours. 

[Chem.  News,  71,  p.  247.] 


Ssmitation  and  Hygiene. 

Ammonia  in  Drinking  Water. 

Dr.  S.  Paul  Liechti  bas  observed  tliat 
corks  1m, ve  the  property  of  absorbing  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  consequence,  pure  water 
that  lias  been  in  contact  with  new,  clean  corks 
may  produce  a  reaction  for  ammonia.  Corks  to 
be  used  as  stoppers  for  jars  or  bottles  eontaining 
water  to  be  examined  should,  therefore,  be  boiled 
before  tliey  are  used. 

[Schweiz.  Wochenscli.  f.  Chem.  und  Pharm., 
1895,  p.  436.] 

A  Color-Reaction  on  a  Large  Scale. 

In  order  to  decide  the  source  of  a  water 
supply,  potassium  fluorescein  apparently  will  do 
better  Service  than  eosin.  A  very  interesting  de- 
scription  of  its  application  is  given  by  Dr.  Jehn. 
2  Ko.  of  potassium  fiuorescein  traversed  a  distance 
of  8  km.  Underground  in  twenty-five  hours  and 
colored  the  Ahn  beautifully  green  for  twelve  hours. 
Although  in  a  test  tube  the  fluorescence  is  visible 
in  a  dilution  of  1 :  10,000,000  the  dilution  in  the 
river  was  estiinated  to  be  a  bout  teil  times  greater. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.,  1895,  p.  831.] 


place  best  in  a  cool,  damp  place  and  only  in  a 
good  air  snpply,  for  wliicli  reason  the  rice  pre- 
paration  is  spread  out  in  plates  in  as  tliin  layers 
as  possible.  Along  with  this  form,  other  bacteria, 
however,  develop.  To  liinder  this,  the  Chinese  add 
to  the  rice  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  which  kills 
the  harmful  bacteria  withont  influencing  the  pig- 
ment-formers.  The  preparation  of  this  coloring 
matter  is  a  very  old  industry  in  China.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  Chinese  in  this  suppösedly 
modern  praetice  of  obtaining  pure  cultures  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  were  really  our  predecessors  by 
some  centu ries.  Of  course,  they  arrived  at  this 
pra,ctice  in  a  purely  empirical  way  witliout  any 
appreciation  of  the  essential  processes  involved. 

[Apoth.  Zeit.  10,  (1895)  p.  916.] 


Pliysiology,  Pharmacology  and  Therapy. 

A  Physiological  Andidote. 

By  mistake  C.  Binz  injected  into  a  patient  fonr 
times  the  maximum  dose  of  atropine.  He  soon 
noticed  the  mistake  and  injected  a  somewhat 
smaller  dose  of  morphine.  On  the  one  lmnd  the 
usual  irritating  effect,  of  the  atropine  was  not  ob¬ 
served,  on  the  other,  the  action  of  the  morphine  was 
very  mild.  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  large  dose 
the  antagonistic  effect  of  both  alkaloids  was  dem- 
onstrated  almost  to  perfection. 

[Berk*  klin.  Wochenschr.  1895,  p.  997;  from 
Chemiker  Ztg.  1895,  p.  383.] 

Prophylaxis  and  Therapy  of  Diphtheria. 

Therapeutic  serums  are  about  in  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  were  alkaloidal  vegetable 
drugs  at  the  beginning  of  this  cent-ury  before  the 
discovery  and  isolation  of  the  alkaloids.  As  a 
result  even  such  physicians  and  therapists,  as 
recognize  the  full  value  of  the  serum  therapy, 
have  not  given  up  entirelv  the  use  of  older  reme- 
dies  or  the  search  for  new  ones. 

Dr.  N.  Rosenthal  [Therapeutische  Monats¬ 
hefte,  1895,  p.  262]  Claims  that ferric Chloride,  an  old 
remedy  against  diphtheria,  may  be  considered  as 
a  specific.  He  positively  asserts  that  ferric  chloride 
prevents  the  secondary  larynx  diphtheria,  and  that 
as  far  as  a  eure  is  concerned  better  results  liave 
been  achieved  than  with  any  other  remedy.  Of 
271  patients  treated  but  8.2%  died.  Even  LoefHer 
is  mentioned  as  one  favoring  the  ferric  chloride 


treatment. 


Bacteriology. 

A  lted  Pigment  from  Bacteria. 

I  nder  the  name  “Aug-Khak”,  the  Chinese  in 
Java  and  other  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  the  retail 
trade  of  which  lies  almost  completely  in  Chinese 
hands,  bring  on  the  market  a  pigment  for 
the  coloring  of  foods  which  gives  a  very  showy 
red  color.  Recently  it  has  become  known  that 
this  coloring-matter  is  prepared  in  a  very  interest- 
iug  manner  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  by  the  propaga- 
tion  of  certain  bacteria  which  grow  readily  on  all 
starcli-containing  substances.  In  China,  particu- 
larly  in  the  province  of  Canton,  this  microbe  is 
cultivated  on  rice  which  has  been  ground  and 
boiled.  The  freshly  prepared  rice  is  inoculated 
from  an  older  culture,  after  which,  in  the  course 
of  six  days,  an  abundant  development  of  the  pig- 
ment-forming  bacteria  is  obtained.  Growth  takes 


Yerystriking  results  have  also  been  obtained  by 
Dr.  8.  Schwarz  [Wiener  klin.  Wochenschr.,  No. 
43,  1895]  with  sodium  sozorodol  by  direct  in- 
suffiation  with  a  paper  tubule.  The  total  mortal- 
ity,  including  patients  received  at  a  late  hour  or 
living  under  poor  hygienic  conditions,  did  not 
exceed  8 — 10%;  whereas  the  mortality  of  patients 
treated  immediately  upon  taking  sick,  was  as  low 
as  2 — 3%.  Inasmuch  as  Behring’s  seruiu  acts  only 
on  Loeffler’s  bacillus  and  noton  Streptococci,  etc., 
and  sinee  the  presence  of  Loeffler’s  bacillus  can  be 
ascertained  only  upon  bacteriological  examina- 
tion,  the  value  of  a  local  antiseptic  of  general 
application  is  apparent.  Furtliermore  it  is  oft- 
times  impossible  to  obtain  fresh,  reliable  serum. 
Even  those  who  can  obtain  the  same  and  have 
the  means  of  making  a  differential  diagnosis, 
may  use  both  serum  and  sodium  sozorodol  to 
advantage. 
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Hydrophobia  and  Yaccinatiou. 

Düring  the  vear  1894,  323  persons  who  had 
been  bitten  were  brought  to  the  Kaiser! .  Inst.  f. 
Experimental  medizin  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of  this 
number  99  were  not  vaccinated,  partly  because 
the  animals  who  had  bitten  thena  were  healthy, 
partly  for  other  reasons.  Of  the  number  treated 
three  died  of  hydrophobia,  the  others  reeoyered. 
Tlie  treätment  lasted  from  seven  days  to  more 
tha.n  a  mont-h. 

In  Odessa  1000  persons  were  treated  according 
to  Pasteur’s  method.  The  death  rate  was  as  low 
as  0.32  p.  c. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.,  1895,  p.  848;  from  Arch.  des 
Sciences  Biolog.,  Tome  IV.,  No.  1.] 

The  Hot  Caves  of  Monsummano. 

A  short  time  ago  general  attention  was  called 
to  a.  new  method  of  healing,  the  frigotherapy  of 
Prof.  Raoul  Pertet,  whicli  may  result  in  the 
erection  of  a  Kälte  Klinik  in  Berlin.  Attention  is 
now  being  called  to  a  therapeutic  agent  of  the 
other  extreme,  viz.  the  hot  caves  of  Monsummano, 
Italy.  These  caves  were  accidentally  discovered  in 
1 849  by  laborers  quarrying  rock  on  the  farm  of 
Domenico  Giusti,  father  of  the  Italian  poet 
Giuseppe  Giusti,  whose  satires  were  such  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  political  development  of 
Italy.  Laborers  suffering  from  rheumatism  found 
relief  while  remaining  in  the  cave.  The  news  of 
fliese  accidental  eures  soon  spread  abroad.  The 
grandduke  of  Tuscany  came  to  see  the  miracle. 
Garibaldi  and  Kossuth  were  among  the  first 
patients  who  came  to  seek  relief:  the  former  from 
a  wound  received  at  Aspromonte,  the  latter  from 
eephalalgia.  Patients  enter  the  cave  clad  only  in 
a  light  white  garb.  The  three  larger  appartments 
of  the  grotesque  cave,  which  has  been  made 
accessible  for  a  depth  of  277  meters,  are  known  as 
il  paradiso ,  il  purgatorio  and  Venferno  respect- 
ively.  The  temperature  is  about  31°C  and  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture,  yet 
breathes  freely.  The  rock  is  very  porous  and 
there  appears  to  be  an  abundant  circulation  of 
pure  air.  After  a  few  minutes  the  patient  begins 
to  perspire  and  soon  perspiration  begins  to  pour 
from  all  parts  of  the  body.  These  baths  last 
from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours.  This  treat- 
ment  may  readily  be  made  to  account  for  the  faet 
tliat  Monsummano,  although  highlv  interesting 
as  an  object  of  nature  and  full  of  mystery  to  the 
general  public,  has  not  become  a  fashionable 
summer  resort.  As  the  name  of  the  second  grotto 
indicates  it  rather  appears  to  be  an  assembly  for 
such  men  as  have  indulged  too  freely  in  some  of 
the  lu xuries  of  life.  Nevertheless  the  suffering 
poor  may  seek  relief  from  rheumatism  and  the 
after  effects  of  influenza  as  well  as  the  penitent 
rieh  from  gout. 

A  Double  Antitoxin. 

1t.  has  been  known  that  in  cases  of  diphtheria 
the  disease  is  not  always  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  Loeffler  bacillus  only,  but  that  Streptococci 
offen  complicata  the  same.  The  diphteria  anti- 
toxin  t.hus  far  prepared  is  a  specific  against  the 
disease  produced  by  the  Loeffler  bacillus,  but  is 
without  effect  on  that  form  of  the  disease  caused 
by  the  Streptococci.  European  scientist.s  have, 
therefore,  experimented  in  the  direction  of  prepar- 
ing  a  serum  having  antitoxic  properties  against 


both  the  Loeffler  bacillus  and  the  Streptococcus 
by'  immunizing  the  same  animal  against  both 
poisons.  The  results  of  these  experiments  a.ppea.r 
to  have  been  successful  if  recent  announcements 
prove  correct.  1t.  is  stated,  that  it  requires  a. 
period  of  one  year  to  immunize  a.  horse  against 
Streptococcus,  an  immunizing  power  of  1:30,000 
being  reached. 


Pliarinaceutical  Societies. 

International  Pharniaeeiitical  Exposition. 

The  second  international  pharma.ceut.ical  expo- 
sit.ion  in  Prague  will  be  hehl  from  August  15,  to 
September  15,  1896,  in  the'  Haupt-A nsstellungs 
palast  im  Baumgarten.  The  exhibits  will  coin- 
prise  the  following  groups : 

1.  Scientific  apparatus  and  appliances  nsed  in 
pharm acy  and  allied  branches. 

II.  Pharmaceutical  literature  and  literature  of 
allied  Sciences. 

III.  Machines  and  apparatus  used  in  themann- 
facture  of  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

IV.  Equipment  of  pharma  cies. 

V.  Drugs.  Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  pre¬ 
parations. 

VI.  Books,  statistics,  apparatus,  Utensils,  etc., 
illustrating  the  historical  development  of 
pharmacy. 

VII.  Pharmaceutical  corporations  and  societ.ies. 

VIII.  Hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick. 

1.  Equipment  of  homes  and  Utensils  from  a. 
hygienic  standpoint. 

2.  Clothing. 

3.  Foodstuffs. 

4.  Disinfect.ion,  perfumery,  Chemicals  for  the 
purification  of  water  and  air,  illumination, 
heating  and  Ventilation. 

5.  Articles  of  toilet  with  refeience  to  liealth. 

6.  Populär  scientific  treatises  on  liygiene,  first 
aid  in  care  of  accidents. 

7.  Hygienic  equipment  of  hospitals  and  iife- 
saving  stations,  sanitary  a.ppliances  for  the 
transpörtation  of  the  sick. 

8.  Bacteriological  and  microscopic  prepara- 
tions. 

9.  Hygienic  preventives. 

10.  Mineral  waters  and  their  products. 

11.  Balneology  and  gymnastics. 

Further  information  can  be  had,  upon  appli- 
cation,  from  the  chairrftan  of  the  execut.ive  com- 
mittee,  Dr.  K.  Fragner,  pharmacist  in  Prague, 
203— III. 

Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry. 

The  second  international  congress  for  applied 
chemistry  will  be  hehl  next  summer  in  Paris,  also 
an  exhibit  of  Chemical  and  agricultural  industry. 
There  will  be  ten  sections  including  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  chemistry. 


Personals. 

Mr.  (’.  G.  Lloyd,  co-editor  with  Prof.  .1.  U. 
Lloyd  of  “Drugs  and  Medicines  of  North  America.,” 
is  on  a  several  months’  tour  to  the  Barbadoes 
Islands  colleeting  fungi. 
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Dr.  Hermann  Hager. 

On  the  third  of  January  the  Veteran  pharm  a- 
cist  of  Ctermany  celebrated  Ins  eightieth  birthday. 
Possibly  no  pharm aceutical  writer  is  more  univer- 
sally  known  among  practicing  pharmacists  the 
world  over  than  Hager.  That  self-made  men  are 
poBsible  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  this  country 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  career  of  this  pro¬ 
fuse  writer.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school 
and  entered  a  pharmacy  as  apprentiee  only  to 
learn  that  even  in  those  good  old  times  a  phar¬ 
maceutical  apprentieeship  involved  much  un- 
pleasant  drudgery  and  practically  little  time  for 
study.  Yet  eircumstances  forced  him  to  resign  all 
scientific  aspirations  for  the  time.  The  craving  to 
learn  something,  and  his  great-  diligence,  however, 
enabled  him  to  pass  successfully  the  state  board 


examination  at  'Berlin  without  ha-ving  been  able 
to  attend  a  regulär  course  of  study  at  a  uni- 
versity.  Even  as  an  apprentiee  he  found  time  for 
lit-erary  activity  and  during  the  sevent-een  years 
while  he  was  propriet-or  of  a  pharmacy  he  was 
eonstantly  busy  educating  himself  and  writing. 
When  he  retired  from  active  business  it-  was  done 
to  have  all  of  his  time  for  his  intellectual  ad- 
vancement  and  the  writing  of  books  or  editing  of 
journals.  He  founded  and  for  twenty  years  edited 
the  Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle. 

Work  was  his  recreation  and  work  was  his 
delight.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  in  the 
quiet  of  Bunzlau,  but  since  1883  he  resides  in 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder. 

On  the  merits  of  his  works  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  the  TJniversity  of  Jena  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Ph.  I).,  and  the  medical 
faculty  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  t). , 
honoris  causa.  Hager  is  not  only  honorary 
member  of  a  number  of  European  societ-ies,  but 
also  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  several  Colleges  of  pharmacy,  viz.  those  of 
Chicago,  Massachusetts  and  Philadelphia. 


Universities  «*111(1  Colleges. 

Curator  of  the  Fielding  Herbarium. 

By  a-  recent-  decree  of  convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford,  the  Office  of  Curator  of  the 
Fielding  Herbarium  has  been  duly  constituted, 
and  this  has  been  followed  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
G.  Claridge  Druce  to  the  post.  Mr.  Druce,  who  is 
well  known  as  a-  pharmacist  and  an  examiner  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  is  an  honorary  M.  A. 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a-  Flora  of  Oxfordshire,  and  is  a/t 
present  engaged  in  the  Compilation  of  a  Flora  of 
Berkshire. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  ,at  a- 
meeting  hehl  Dec.  30,  elected  Dr.  Frederick  Hoff- 
mann  as  honorary  member  of  the  College. 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

A  part  of  the  Chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Landwirthschaftliche  Hochschule  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory.  The  direc- 
tor  of  the  same,  Privat  docent  Dr.  Thoms,  will 
deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  pharmaceutical  and 
forensic  chemistry,  also  on  the  chemistry  of  food- 
stuffs.  The  present  arrangement  is  only  a  tem- 
porary  one.  1t  is  rumored  that  the  prospective 
pharmaceutical  institute  may  find  a  permanent 
home  in  the  new  botanical  garden  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Jurjew  (Dorpat). 

Mag.  -1.  Komlakow  has  been  a-ppointed  extra- 
ordinary  professor  of  pharmacy  in  place  Prof.  G. 
Dragendorff.  The  number  of  pharmaceutical 
students,  or  more  correctly  Zuhörer  der  Phar- 
wacie,  during  the  present  semester  is  237,  against 
277  last  yea-r. 

Buda-Pest. 

The  university  Senate  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  women  as  have  had  the  required  preparation, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  study  of  pharmacy. 
The  question  whether  women  should  be  admitted 
to  pharmacy  has  been  freely  discussed  of  late  by 
the  political  press  of  Hungary.  The  Hungarian 
apothecaries’  society  has  recently  placed  itself  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  their  profession. 


In  Memoriam. 

Dr.  Sickenberger,  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry  at  the  medical  school  a,t  Ca-iro,  Egypt, 
died  in  December  of  last-  year.  He  was  known  to 
pharmaceutical  students  principally  through  his 
articles  on  Arabian  drugs. 

— 

Literary. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Art.  Institut  Grell  Fuessli  —  Zuerich.  Commen- 
tar  zur  Pliarmaeo  poea-  Helvetica,  Editio 
Tertia.  Von  Dr.  Carl  Duennenberger,  Apo¬ 
theker.  pp.  XV,  428.  1896.  $4.80. 

Felix  Alcan  —  Paris.  Dictionnaire  de  Physio¬ 
logie.  Par  Ch a r  1  es  R i c h  e t. ,  Professeur  de  Phy¬ 
siologie  ä  la  Facnlte  de  Medeeine  de  Paris.  Tome 
Premier.  2<?  Fisc-icule,  pp.  337—672.  Aliraents — 
Aristote.  1895.  8  fr.  50  Centimes. 
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Felix  Alcau — Paris.  Dictionnaire  de  Physio¬ 
logie.  Par  Charles  Richet.  Tome  premier. 
3e  Fiscicule,  pp.  673 — 1046.  Arloing  (s)  —  Bac- 
teries.  Avec  table  des  matieres  du  premier  volume. 
1895.  8  fr.  50  Centimes. 

Wilhelm  Knapp  —  Halle.  Lehrbuch  der  prakti¬ 
schen  Photographie.  Von  Dr.  Adolph 
Miethe.  440  Seiten,  mitlTO  Illustrationen.  1896. 

Bibliographisches  Institut  —  Leipzig.  Meyers 
Kon versations-Lexicon.  5.  Auf!.,  Bd.  10. 
Kaustik — Langenau.  1060  Seiten  mit  zahlreichen 
Illustrationen.  1895. 

V  an  den  h  o  eck  und  Ruprecht— Goettingen.  J  a  h  res- 
b er i cht  der  Pharmacie.  Herausgegeben  vom 
Deutschen  Apothekerverein.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr. 
R.  B  eckurts.  29.  Jahrgang,  1894.  (Der  ganzen 
Reihe  54.  Jahrgang.)  Ein  Bd.  pp.  VI,  894.  1895. 
$7.20. 

Julius  Springer — Berlin.  Vierteljahresschrift 
über  die  Fortsclmtte  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Che¬ 
mie  der  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  der 
Gebrauchsgegenstände  sowie  der  hierher  gehören-  j 
den  Industriezweige.  Redigirt  von  Dr.  A.  Hilger, 
Professor  an  der  Universität  München.  Zehnter 
Jahrgang.  Das  Jahr  1895.  Drittes  Heft.  pp. 
321—483. 

P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.  —  Philadelphia.  Outlines 
o f  M a. t. e r i a  M e d i c a  and  Pharmacology.  A 
text-book  for  students.  By  H.  M.  Bracken, 
M.  I).,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,,  Therapeutics 
and  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Minnesota. 
One  vol.,  pp.  383.  1895.  $2.75. 

Author  —  Lavoisier.  President’s  Address  before  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Science.  By  W.  A.  Noyes. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  11. 

University  of  Wisconsin  —  Madison.  The  Conn 
Cu  1  tu  re  (B  41)  in  Butter  Making.  Bulletin* 
No.  48  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
By  E.  H.  Farrington  and  H.  L.  Russell. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  22.  1896. 

Reviews. 

Com  mental*  zur  Pliarmacopoea  Helvetica. 
Editio  tertia  von  Dr.  Carl  Duennenber- 
g  e  r ,  Apotheker.  Druck  und  Verlag:  Art. 
Institut  Orell  Fuessli  in  Zürich,  1896, 
pp.  XV,  428.  $4.80. 

The  third  edition  of  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia 
which  went  into  effect  July  Ist,  1894  was  reviewed 
in  a  verry  able  manner  by  Dr.  Charles  Rice, 
(Pharm.  Rundschau,  1894,  pp.  63  and  82)  whose 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Revision  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  especially  quali- 
fied  him  for  such  a  task.  Calling  attention  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  publisher,  Dr.  Rice  makes  the 
following  statement :  “  Jedenfalls  sind  weder  Mü¬ 
hen  noch  Kosten  gescheut  worden,  um  dem  Buche 
ein  würdiges  Aeussere  zu  geben.  Keine  andere  bis¬ 
her  erschienene  Pharmacopöe  kann  sich  in-  dieser 
Hinsicht  mit  der  hier  besprochenen  messen.” 

From  the  same  Publishing  house,  a  com- 
mentary  on  the  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  has  now 
appeared.  The  a.bove  quoted  sentences  of  Dr. 
Rice  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  work. 

The  titles  of  those  substances  which  are  classed 
with  the  Separanda,  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  are 


*  The  bulletins  and  annual  reports  of  this  Station  are  sent 
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printed  with  red  ink,  e.  g.  Acidum  hydvoch lovicum , 
Extractum  Strychni,  etc.;  whereas,  the  titles  of 
those  substances  which  are  enumerated  as  Venena 
are  characterized  by  white  letters  on  a  black  back- 
ground,  e.  g.  Kalium  arsenicosum  solubum, 
Stiychninum  nitricum,  etc.  The  table  of  reagents 
is  printed  on  red  paper  so  that  it  can  be  eon- 
sulted  readily. 

The  striking  features  of  this  book,  however, 
do  not  lie  solely  in  the  workmansliip  of  the  printer 
and  publisher.  Possibly  less  than  any  other  pliar- 
macopoeial  commentary  does  this  one  repla.ee  the 
pharmacopoeia  which  serves  as  its  basis.  If  the 
authors  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Swiss  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  profited  by  recent  editions  of  other  phar- 
macopoeias,  commentators  of  pharmacopoeia s  the 
world  over  and  particularly  in  this  country  can 
learn  rnuch  from  Di1.  Duennenberger’s  work.  The 
entire  replacemeut.  of  a  pharmacopoeia  by  a  com¬ 
mentary  does  not  only  involve  the  ethical  phase 
of  authorship  and  Copyright,  but  an  educational 
factor  as  well. 

The  differenee  between  this  and  other  pharma- 
copoeial  commentaries  is  brought  out  very  strongly 
in  the  omission  of  all  mere  description  of  vegetable 
and  animal  drugs.  ln  as  much  as  the  commentator 
can  improve  but  little,  if  any,  on  such  descriptive 
portions  of  pharmacopoeial  text,  there  is  little 
sense  in  reproducing  the  same.  This  is  equally 
true  of  much  of  the  text  on  galenical  preparations. 
A  general  description  of  the  process  of  preparing 
tinctures  can  be  given  under  the  general  heading 
Tincturae.  Consequently  there  is  no  need  of  re- 
printing  the  pharmacopoeial  text  under  every  new 
heading,  exeept.  where  special  differences  from  the 
general  rule  call  for  special  comment. 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  characterization 
of  Chemicals.  This  is  partly  positive,  characteriza¬ 
tion  as  to  identity;  partly  negative,  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  impurities.  Although  it  is  generally  taken 
for  granted  that  such  descriptions  are  selt'-ex- 
planatory  this  is  by  no  means  alwa.ys  the  case.  Dr. 
Duennenberger’s  commentary  is  tlierefore  largely 
a  Chemical  work.  This  Chemical  commentary  does 
not  only  include  the  discriptions  of  Chemical  drugs, 
but  of  vegetable  drugs  as  well,  whenever  the 
description  is  based  on  a  Chemical  characteristic. 

This  explains  in  part  the  very  liberal  use  made 
of  structural  Chemical  formulas.  The  other  reason 
for  the  use  of  such  formulas  is  to  be  found  in  the 
polyglot  character  of  the  Swiss  pharmacist.  The 
Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  was  published  simultaneously 
in  German,  French  and  Italian.  With  the  exceptio n 
of  a  few  paragraphs  in  French  and  Italian  ad- 
dressed  to  the  French  and  Italian  reader  re- 
spectively,  this  commentary  is  written  in  German. 
The  languageof  the  Chemical  formulaand  equation, 
however,  is  not  national,  but  international ;  it  is 
understood  by  the  French  and  Italian  reader  as 
readily  a,s  by  the  German. 

The  book  is  a.  credit  not  only  to  the  publisher, 
but  also  to  the  author,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Anglo  American  Pharmacy  of  Zürich.  It  demon- 
strates  once  more  that  genuine  scientific  and 
literary  work  is  not  incompatible  with  the  every- 
day  duties  of  a.  practicing  pharmacist.  One  may 
earnestly  liope  that  the  book  will  not  only  prove 
a  source  of  instruction  to  the  prospective  phar¬ 
macist  and  a,  guide  to  the  master,  but  a  Stimulus 
and  even  .an  inspiration  to  those  who  are  at  tim  es 
discouraged  by  the  general  tendency  toward  com- 
mercialization  of  our  calling.  *  E.  K. 
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Dictionnaire  de  Physiologie  par  Charles 
Rieh  et,  Professen  r  de  Physiologie  ä  la  Fa- 
eulte  de  Medieine  de  Paris.  Tome  Premier, 
A— B,  aveo  gravures  dans  le  texte.  Fascicule 
ler  pp.  XI,  1—336.  Ancienne  Librairie  Ger¬ 
mer  Bailiiere  et  Cie,  Paris;  Felix  Alcan, 
Editeur,  1895.  8  fr.  50  Centimes. 

The  first  volume  of  more  tlian  a  thousand 
quarto  pages  covering  little  more  tlian  the  letter 
A  has  been  issued  in  three  fascicles.  Fascicle  one, 
covering  articles  Abasie-Astasie — Aliments  lies  be- 
fore  us.  In  th'e  preparation  of  this  monumental 
work  Prof.  Riebet  is  assisted  by  a  force  of  thirty- 
seven  colaborers,  specialists  in  their  respective 
fields. 

The  reasons  for  writing  so  extensive  a  treatise 
are  briefly  summarized  by  the  editor-in-chief  as 
follows:  1.  A  dictionary  of  physiology  does  not 
exist  ;  2.  the  classical  treatises  on  physiology  are 
too  short  and  too  old ;  3.  tliese  classical  treatises, 
however  perfect  t.hey  may  be,  can  never  supplant 
a  dictionary. 

These  reasons  are  well  supported  by  illustra- 
tions.  Yet,  however  important  and  true  tliese 
reasons  may  be,  the  authors  feit  morally  justifled 
in  their  undertaking  by  holding  clearly  in  view 
the  fact,  that  physiology,  in  order  to  be  complete, 
should  step  out  of  its  too  narrow  limits  and  invade 
those  domains  which  to  it  were  otlierwise  for- 
bidden.  Physics,  bacteriology,  medieine,  chemistry, 
therapeutics,  physiology  ought  to  be  treated  in 
their  main  parts  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  article  cocaine  will  be  found 
in  medical  and  other  dictionaries  and  hand-books. 
But  it  is  not  the  physician’s  or  surgeon’s  view  of 
the  subject,  however  exhaustive,  nor  the  chemist’s 
nor  the  pharmacognosist’s  primarily,  which  the 
physiologist  desires.  He  wants  in  compact  form 
the  results  of  all  investigations  on  the  physiological 
effect  of  this  drug  upon  the  animal  System  and 
only  such  other  Information  on  the  subject  as  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  bis  braneli. 

Again,  bacteriology,  though  largely  physi¬ 
ological,  as  a  separate  Science  includes  much  in 
which  the  physiological  specialist  is  but  little 
interested.  Questions  of  identity,  methods  of  cul- 
tivation,  the  special  habits  or  size  of  bacteria  are 
not  in  the  programme  of  the  physiologist.  But 
he  may  not  ignore  the  phenomena  of  infection,  of 
incubation,  of  vaccination,  of  attenuation,  of 
antisepsis. 

Chemistry  and  physiology  are  so  closely  united 
that  one  might  conceive  the  latter  as  a  chapter  of 
the  former.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that 
chemistry  occupies  a  very  important  place  in 
this  dictionary. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  dictionary  is  the 
importanee  given  to  history  and  bibliography, 
two  extremely  important  subjects  ofttimes  largely, 
or  even  entirely  neglected  in  text-books  of  physi¬ 
ology. 

It  is  evident  that  this  dictionary  addresses 
itself  above  all  to  physiologists.  No  doubt  all 
physiologists,  whether  of  France  or  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  will  more  or  less  find  themselves  compelled 
to  take  cognizance  of  this  work  and  to  eonsult 
the  same.  The  ideal  of  the  authors,  however,  is 
still,  higher.  It  is  expected  that  physicians, 
chemists,  physiologists,  naturalists  and  we  may 
add  intelligent  pharmaeists,  who  ofttimes  have  no 
easy  access  to  larger  physiological  treatises  and 


I  even  less  to  original  memoirs,  will  find  this  dic¬ 
tionary  convenient  and  wellnigh  indispensable. 
Physiology  is  a  border  Science  between  medieine 
and  pharinacy  and  it  is  just  as  important  for  the 
latter  to  be  infonned  on  physiological  subjects  as 
it  is  for  the  former.  The  truth  of  this  Statement 
will  find  exemplification  in  the  reviews  of  the 
fascicles  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Of  the  seventy  articles  contained  in  the  first 
fascicle  several  are  veritable  monographs.  The 
last  article,  which  is  continued  in  the  second 
fascicle,  namely  that  on  foodstuffs  (Aliments) 
written  by  L.  Lapicque  and  Charles  Richet  covers 
88  pages.  It  is  full  of  interesting  information  not 
only  to  the  physiologist  or  scientist,  but  to  the 
educated  general  reader  as  well.  Other  longer 
articles  of  more  or  less  general  interest  are  those 
on  the  alcohols  (29  pages),  on  albuminoids  (2S 
pages)  and  acclimatation  (7  pages).  There  are 
a  large  number  of  articles  of  special  interest  to 
the  pharmacist  and  chemist,  notable  among  tliese 
an  18  page  article  on  alkaloids  with  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  history  of  the  same.  As  many  as 
25  articles  are  on  distinctively  Chemical  subjects. 
A  smaller  number  bear  on  vegetable  and  animal 
drugs.  An  article  in  which  botany  is  very  con- 
spieuous  is  that  on  algae,  covering  31  pages. 
Articles  of  distinctively  physical  bearing  are  those 
on  accomodation  (39  pages). 

This  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  general  scope  of  the  work.  As  will  readily  be 
seen,  almost  all  collateral  scienc.es  are  called  into 
use  and  that  which  is  of  physiologic  interest  is 
emphasized.  The  result  is  that  not  only  physio¬ 
logical  specialists,  but  men  of  almost  all  Sciences, 
who  desire  information  on  the  physiological  aspect 
of  their  Science,  will  find  this  work  of  great  and 
valuable  assistance.  Nothing  more  than  a  general 
outline  can  be  given  at  present.  In  reviewing 
some  of  the  other  fascicles  attention  will  be  called 
to  some  of  the  more  important  details.  The  work 
is  a  credit  to  both  authors  and  publisher. 

E.  K. 

Fh  arm  aceu  tisch  er  Kalender,  189G.  Mit 
Notizkalender  zum  täglichen  Gebrauch  nebst 
Hilfsmitteln  für  die  pharmaceutische  Praxis. 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  H.  Böttger  und 
Dr.  B.  Fischer.  In  zwei  Theilen.  Fiinf- 
u  n  d  z  w  a  n  z  i  g  s  t  e  r  J  a  h  r  g  a  n  g.  Verlag  von 
Julius  Springer,  Berlin,  1896. 

Although  repeated  attempts  have  been  ma.de 
in  this  country  to  publisli  pharmaceutieal  calen- 
dars,  none  has  ever  gained  foothold.  In  Genna ny, 
calendars  are  y early  written  for  almost  all  trades 
and  professions.  The  Pharmaceutische  Kalender, 
1896,  lies  before  us  in  its  25th  edition.  It  is  the 
86th  edition  of  the  Pharmaeeutischer  Kalender  für 
Norddeutschland.  It  is  printed  in  two  parts. 

Payt  1.  contains  information  with  regard  to 
postal  and  telegraph  rates,  a  railroad  map  of  the 
German  Empire,  astronomical  calendar,  a  pha.r- 
maceutical  calendar  for  collecting  medicinal  plants 
etc.,  and  a  diary.  Specific  information  is  given 
ander  two  headings:  a.  Hilfsmittel  für  dir  Officm ; 
b.  Hilfsmittel  für  das  Laboratorium.  Under  the 
first  heading  are  enumerated  rules  for  compound- 
ing  prescriptions,  tables  of  maximum  doses, 
abbreviations  and  Symbols  used  on  prescriptions, 
tables  of  solubility  and  Saturation,  poisons  and 
|  their  antidotes,  incdmpatibilities,  tables  of  weights 
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and  measüres  etc.  Under  tlie  second  heading  are 
t'ound  tables  of  atomic  weights  of  tlie  elenients,  of 
molecular  weights  and  compositions  of  tlie  more 
eonimonly  nsed  Chemical  preparations,  tables  of 
specific  gravity  and  percentage  strength  of  acids 
and  other  aqueous  Solutions,  also  of  alcohol  etc. 

Part  II.  constitutes  a  Condensed  pharma- 
ceutical  year  book.  The  leading  article  is  by  Dr.. 
Fischer  on  serum-therapy.  This  is.followed  by  a 
codex  of  laws  pertaining  to  pharmacy  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Empire,  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  various  examining  boards  etc., 
a  directory  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  German 
Empire,  a  catalogue  of  Chemical,  pharmaceutical 
and  botanical  literature  timt  has  appeared  during 
the  past  year  and  a  classified  catalogue  of  firms 
dealing  in  pharmaceutical  snpplies. 

Part  I.  is  pa.rticula.ry  useful  for  ready  reference 
beliind  the  prescription  counter  and  in  the  labora- 
tory.  Part  II.  for  similar  use  at  the  oftice  desk. 

E.  K. 

Erläuterungen  zur  qualitativen  Analyse 
anorganischer  Körper.  Von  I)r.  Alex¬ 
ander  Spraul.  pp.  XII,  173.  (!.  W. 

Kreidel’s  Verlag,  Wiesbaden.  1896. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  this  book  is  intended 
to  serve  a.s  an  explanatory  Supplement  to  the 
tables  and  short  treatises  used  for  the  instruction 
of  beginners  in  practica!  laboratory  work,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  to  prepare  the  Student  by  the 
necessary  theoretical  instruction  for  the  more 
advantageous  use  of  the  extensive  details  of  1  arger 
works. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  author  has  very 
süccessfully  embodied  in  his  work  a.  description  of 
Chemical  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  its  employ- 
ment,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  wood  cuts, 
followed  by  chapters  on  reagents,  reactions  of 
elements  and  compounds  and  on  the  methodieal 
course  of  examination.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  lead  the  Student,  not  only  to 
beeome  acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  also  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  successive  st.eps 
taken  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  important  characteristics  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  observed.  But  wliile  the  book  is 
ma.inly  intended  to  serve  as  an  intermediate  be- 
tween  the  first  and  more  advanced  instruction,  it 
will  also  serve  as  sole  text-book  for  those,  whose 
business  demands  a  lower  limit  of  acquaintance 
with  Chemical  analysis  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  multiplicity  of  books.  For 
it  is  far  above  the  brief  epitome  of  a  science 
primer,  wliile  it  avoids  the  lmlky  accumulation  of 
special  Information  found  in  the  larger  manuals. 

.  .  Charles  0.  Curtman. 

Vier telja.hr es schrift  über  die  Fortschritte  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Chemie  der  Nahrungs¬ 
und  Genussmittel,  der  Gebrauchsgegen¬ 
stände  sowie  der  hierher  gehörenden  In¬ 
dustriezweige.  Redigirt  von  Dr.  A.  Hilger. 
Zehnter  Jahrgang.  Das  Jahr  1895.  Drittes 
Heft.  pp.  321—483.  Verlag  von  Julius 
Springer,  Berlin.  1895. 

In  editing  this  quarterly  Dr.  Hilger  is  assisted 
by  sixteen  colleagues,  who  are  connected  with 
universities,  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
sanifary  bureaus  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
object  of  this  quarterly  is  to  bring  within  easy 


reach  of  the  analytical  or  sanitary  chemist  all  such 
inform ation  pertaining  to  his  domain  as  is  con- 
stantly  being  published  in  a  liost  of  Journals  and 
a  number  of  different  languages.  The  names  on 
the  title  page  sutficiently  vouchsafe  for  the  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  with  which  this  work  of  Com¬ 
pilation  is  accomplished. 

In  as  much  a.s  this  work  has  heretofore  beeil 
reviewed  in  the  German  language  in  the  columns 
of  the  Rundschau,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  list  of  the  chapters  under  which  the  numerous 
articles  are  abstracted:  Meat  (p.  321),  Peptones 
and  Meat  Preparations  (p.  327),  Milk  (p.  322), 
Clieese  (p.  347),  Butter  (p.  349),  Fats  (p.  353), 
Spices  (p.  358),  Tea  (p.  360),  Coffee  (p.  361), 
Cocoa.  and  Chocolate  (p.  363),  Cane  and  Inyert- 
sugar  (p.  363),  Glucose  (p.  366),  Other  Sugars 
(p.  368),  Fermentation  (p.  372),  Wines  (p.  397), 
Beer  (p.  414),  Alcohol  (p.  420),  Vinegar  (p.  431), 
Starch,  Flour  and  Brea.d  (p.  431),  Water,  Water- 
supply,  Mineralwaters,  Wastewaters  (p.  437), 
Preserves  and  Preservatives  (p.  449),  Analytical 
Methode  and  Apparatus  (p.  457),  Laws,  Ordinances 
and  Court  decisions  (p.  465),  Activity  and  Labo¬ 
ratories  (p.  477),  and  Literature  fp.  482). 

The  pages  were  added  in  the  above  list  to  in- 
dicate  somewhat  the  araouut  of  Information  given 
in  each  chapter.  Not  only  do  their  quarterlies 
supply  the  busy  chemist  with  new  facts  and 
methods,  but  the  complete  volumes  are  store- 
houses  of  valuable  infonnation.  The  abstracts 
are  supplied  with  references,  so  that  such  chemists, 
as  have  good  library  facilities,  can  in  many  in- 
stances  at  least  refer  to  the  original  articles  for 
detailed  Information.  E.  K. 

Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon,  Band  X. 

Was  man  heute  zu  den  unleugbaren  Vorzügen 
eines  Konversations-Lexikons  auch  rechnen  mag, 
passt  vor  allem  auf  M  eyers  Konversations- 
Lexikon.  Hinsichtlich  der  Vollständigkeit  und 
Klarheit  der  Darstellung,  der  bewundernswerthen 
Durchführung  des  Bearbeitungsplanes,  wie  endlich 
des  Reichthums  und  der  Vortreffliehkeit  des  Bilder¬ 
schmucks  hat  dieses  Werk  nichtseinesgleichen. 
Die  Zahl  und  Tüchtigkeit  der  Mitarbeiter,  die  un¬ 
ermüdlichen  Bestrebungen  des  Verlags,  alles  was 
die  hochentwickelte  Technik  unsrer  Zeit  an  Fort¬ 
schritten  zeitigt,  für  die  Ausstattung  des  Werkes 
zu  verwenden,  verbürgen  eben  den  vollsten  Erfolg. 

Eine  objektive  Prüfung  des  neu  erschienenen 
zehnten  Bandes  bestätigt  unsre  Vorausschickung 
in  allen  Einzelheiten.  Auf  1060  Seiten  Text,  mit 
Unterstützung  von  etwa  360  Textbildern  und  einer 
reichen  Anzahl  von  Plänen,  Karten  und  Bilder¬ 
tafeln,  bringt  auch  dieser  Band  innerhalb  der 
Stichworte:  “Kaustik  bis  Langenau”  eine  Fülle 
zeitgemässen  praktischen  Wissens  zur  Darstellung. 
Seinen  Inhalt  kennzeichnen  eine  Anzahl  wichtiger 
Beiträge  von  aktuellem  Interesse,  als  “Kommu¬ 
nismus”,  “Krankenkassen”  (mit  umfassender 
Statistik),  “Kredit”,  “Kolonien”  (mit  Karten), 
“Konsulatswesen”;  ferner  aus  dem  Gebiet  der 
Rechtswissenschaft  die  umfassenden  Arbeiten  über 
K  r  i  m  i  n  a  1  i  t  ä  t  ( mit  Karte )  ,K  r  i  m  n  a  1  s  t  a  t  i  s  t  i  k , 
als  Ergebnis  einer  auf  tiefwissenschaftlicher  Grund¬ 
lage  ruhenden  Erkenntnis  der  Verbrechen  und  ihrer 
Ursache.  Gründlich  gehalten  und  mit  lichtvoller 
Klarheit  geschrieben  sind  die  Artikel  “Kirche”, 
Kirchenpolitik”.  Der  Geschichtswissenschaft  ist 
ein  ganz  neuer  Artikel  über  Koalitionskriege 
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gewidmet.  Die  Arbeit  hat  neben  ihrem  wissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Gehalt  noch  insofern  weitergehende 
Bedeutung,  als  sie  in  der  vorliegenden  Form  ganz 
neu  im  “Meyer”  erscheint  und  das  verstreute 
historische  Material  zu  einem  Ganzen  in  übersicht¬ 
licher  Darstellung  vereinigt.  Die  geographisch- 
geschichtlichen  Artikel  “Köln  m  b  i  e n”,  “Kongo”, 
“Kongostaat”,  “Kordilleren”,  “Korea” 
glänzen  auch  in  dem  neuen  Band  durch  muster¬ 
hafte  Bearbeitung  und  weise  Beschränkung  des 
gewaltigen  Stoffes  auf  den  Kern  des  absolut 
Wissenswert  hen.  Als  eine  hervorragende  lexiko- 
graphische  Leistung  erweist  sich  der  Artikel 
“Landkarten”  mit  instruktiver  Beilage“  Land- 
k  a  r  t  e  n  d  a  r  s  t  e  1 1  u  n  g’ ’ .  Neben  dieser  Artikelreihe 
kommt  die  Landwirthschaft  zu  ihrem  Recht, 
die  sich  sowohl  unter  ihrem  Stichwort  als  auch 
unter  den  sich  an  das  letztere  anschliessenden 
Zusammensetzungen  einer  ausgezeichneten  Dar¬ 
stellung  durch  eine  Autorität  ersten  Ranges  er¬ 
freut.  Zahlreich  vertreten  sind  auch  die  hygieni¬ 
schen  und  medizinischen  Themata,  die  in  den 
Beiträgen  ii her  K i n d ,  K i n d erern ä h r u n g, K i n - 
derheilstätten,  Kleidung,  Kost,  Kriegs- 
sanitätswesen  (mit  2  Tafeln),  Kranken¬ 
pflege,  Kran  k  h  eit  s  verbreit  u  ng  in  Deutsch  - 
land  (mit  statistischer  Karte),  Fragen  von  ein¬ 
schneidendstem  öffentlichen  Interesse  in  vollster 
Wissenschaftlichkeit  und  doch  gemeinverständlich 
erörtern.  Die  Bearbeitung  der  kunstgewerblichen 
und  technischen  Artikel  ist  im  “Meyer”  von  jeher 
die  denkbar  beste  gewesen.  Es  genügt  daher, 
darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  auch  die  Arbeiten  über 
Keramik  (mit  instruktiver  farbiger  Tafel), 
Kunstwissenschaft,  Kupferstec h e r k u n s t, 
Kleinkraftmaschinen,  Kochherde  und 
K  o  c  li  m  a.  s  c  li  i  n  e  n  (mit  neuer  reichhaltiger  Tafel ) , 
Kühlapparate,  Lampen  (mit  Tafel)  etc.,  bis 
zu  dem  neuesten  Stand  fortgeführt  sind. 

Unbedingte  Anerkennung  verdient  ohne  Zweifel 
der  Bilderschmuck  des  neuen  “Meyer”.  Ist  es  im 
allgemeinen  zeitgemäss,  nicht  bloss  der  Pädagogik, 
dem  Wort  durch  das  Bild,  der  abstrakten  Dar¬ 
stellung  durch  Anschauungsmaterial  zur  Hilfe  zu 
kommen,  so  hat  Meyers  Konversations-Lexikon 
nun  noch  in  die  bildliche  Darstellung  überall  da, 
wo  es  thunlich  erschien,  das  Prinzip  der  histori¬ 
schen  Entwickelung  hineingetragen  und  ist  damit 
bestrebt,  durch  Versinnbildlichen  des  Werdepro¬ 
zesses  der  dargestellten  Dinge  nach  grossen  Ge¬ 
sichtspunkten  deren  heutiges  Hein  erst  ganz  ver¬ 
stehen  zu  lehren  und  lange  texliche  Erörterungen 
überflüssig  zu  machen.  Fast-  über  jedes  Bild  des 
Meverscher  Konversations-Lexikons  wäre  etwas 
Neues  und  Gutes  zu  sagen,  doch  wollen  wir  uns 
begnügen,  aus  dem  Bilderschatz  des  zehnten  Ban¬ 
des  ausser  den  oben  angeführten  Illustrationen 
noch  der  Sondertafeln  •  in  Farbendruck  “Kir¬ 
schen’’,  “unterseeische  Korallenland¬ 
schaft”,  “Kostüme”,  “Landsknechte”  und 
der  kartographischen  Beigaben  “Karte  vom 
Kielerhafen”,  “Kleinasien”  (neu)  als  wirk¬ 
liche  Meisterwerke  der  heutigen  Illustrationstechnik 
lobend  zu  gedenken.  F.  H. 

0 u  1 1  i  n e s  of  M a t er i a  Me d i c a  and  P h  a r  m  ae o  1  o g y. 
A  text-book  for  students.  B.v  H.  M.  Bracken  ,  M. 
1).  Professen1  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and 
Ulinical  Medicine,  University  of  Minnesota.  One 
volume,  pp.  383.  Publ,  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  1895.  $2.75. 

“Tliis  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  work  arranged  in 
1893  for  medical  students  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 


sota,  under  the  title  of  “Outline»  of  Materia  Medica.’.  It 
is  intended  that  it  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  a  text-book, 
for  use  in  the  study  of  materia  medica;  to  facilitate  not-e- 
takingin  the  lecture-room;  and  to  aid  in  the  laboratory 
st  udy  of  drugs.” 

TabLK  OK  CoNTIfiNTS. 

1.  Iut-roduction. 

II.  TheAcids. 

III.  The  Metals. 

IV.  The  Non-metallic  elements. 

V.  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

VI.  The  Animal  Kingdom. 

VII.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Part  I.  or  the  Introduction  contains  miscellaneous 
information.  To  some  of  it  chemists  and  pharmacists 
will,  however,  liave  to  take  exception.  That  mixtures 
“are  properly  speaking  emulsions,”  (p.  20)  certainly 
would  require  a  Stretching  of  the  pharmacist’s  imagina- 
tion.  Glucosides  are  defined  as  substances,  which  decom- 
pose  “into  glucose  and  a  second  substance  which  is 
different  in  each  instance,”  (p.  23.)  How  about  gluco¬ 
sides  yielding  rhamnose  (see  Victor  Meyer)  or  other 
sugars.  Besides  “the  other  substance”  apparently  may 
be  the  satne  after  all  (see  p.  234.)  “Volatile  oils  are 
obtained  by  distilling  over  a  certain  volatile  priuciple 
(italics  the  writers)  from  vegetable  products”  (p.  21.) 
From  peppermint  oil  about  15  different  Chemical  sub¬ 
stances  liave  beeil  isolated  and  yet  the  chemistry  of  tliis 
oil  has  not  beeil  exhaus ted. 

The  definition  of  capsules  as  being  “small,  elongated 
boxes  witli  rounded  ends”  certainly  might  be  improved. 
That  they  are  used  for  administering  drugs  “in  powder 
form”  is  no  doubt  t-rue,  but  how  about  the  administra- 
tion  of  liquids  in  capsules?  Many  of  the  errors  in  spelling 
are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  printer  and  indicate 
lax  pro  of  reading  as  eg.  formulaes  (p.  9),  Na2CH50  (p. 
59),  sulphite  for  sulphide  (p.  82),  Sb023  (p.  112);  but  the 
spelling  of  the  terms  aconitum  radix  (p.  13)  belladonna 
folia ,  (p.  14)  rather  indicates  carelessuess  in  copying  if 
nothing  more. 

Parts  II,  III,  IV  and  V.  t-reat  of  Chemical  drugs.  If  a 
System  of  Classification  has  beeil  followed  it  certainly 
does  not  become  apparent.  Citric,  tartaric  and  lactic 
acids  aregrouped  with  the  inorganic  acids,  salicylic  acid 
witli  the  carbon  cornpounds.  Phosphorus  is  placed 
among  the  metals. 

If  the  worlds  supply  of  potassium  and  its  salt-s  de- 
pended  upon  plant  ash  (p.  44),  farmers  certainly  would 
not  use  much  potassium  chloride  for  artificial  iertiliza- 
tion.  How  zinc  blende  or  calamine  are  converted  into 
zinc  oxide  by  “washing”  (p.  78)  certainly  is  a  problem 
not  yet  solved  by  chemists.  The  Statement  that  potas- 
sium  permanganate  “is  obtained  by  combining  potassa, 
manganese  dioxide,  potassium  chlorate.  diluted  sulpliuric 
acid  and  water”  (p.  132)  would  certainly  not-  pass  a 
Chemical  Student.  The  pharmaceutical  Student  would 
immediately  pronounce  such  a  formula  as  a  striking 
example  of  Chemical  incompatability. 

In  writing  Part  V.  the  author  seems  to  liave  defied 
all  principles  of  Classification. 

In  as  much  as  the  book  betöre  us  is  so  very  largely 
made  up  of  Chemical  matter,  the  writer,  a  ehemist  and 
not  a  pharmacologist,  maybe  pardoned  for  havitigtaketi 
the  liberty  to  review  a  work  on  materia  medica.  If  the 
book  as  a  whole  were  a  great  improvement  on  other 
works  one  might  overlook  an.y  number  of  misprints, 
misstatements  and  incomplete  Statements.  If  the  biblio- 
graphy  on  p.  6,  is  fairly  complete,  the  author  appears  to 
liave  obtained  bis  information  chiefly  third  hand.  Not  a 
single  German  work  is  mentioned.  Indeed  the  author 
appears  not  to  liave  kuown  of  some  of  the  niost  valuable 
work  done  in  systematic  pharmacology  in  recent  years. 

The  book  work,  which  is  neat  and  attractive,  there- 
fore  appears  in  more  favorable  light  t-han  much  of  the 
contents  at  least  when  viewed  from  a  chemist’s  poiut 
of  view.  The  author  should,  however,  be  commended 
for  conciseness,  which  is  not  a  general  charaeteristic  of 
medical  writers.  E.  K. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Educational  Qualification  of  Chemists. 


Only  a  few  vears  ago  German  cliemists  received 
110  official  recognition  from  the  German  govern- 
ment.  Any  person  who  could  manipulate  a  test- 
tube  and  a  reagent  had  the  right  to  call  liimself 
a  chemist  and  offer  bis  Services  to  a  more  or  less 
credulous  public.  The  title  chemist  was  not  an 
official  title,  bnt  could  be  applied  by  any  person 
to  himself  as  any  dancing  teacher  or  hypnotic 
trickster  in  this  country  has  the  legitimate  right 
to  call  himself  professor. 

The  better  dass  of  German  chemists  have  for 
some  years  advocated  a,  change  to  the  effect  that 
the  title  of  chemist  should  imply  a  high-grade 
technical  efficiency.  That  they  have  been  very 
successful  as  far  as  the  Nahrungsmittelchemiker  or 
food-chemists  are  concerned  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  (Vol. 
12,  p.  275).  By  way  of  general  preparation  such 
chemists  must  have  completed  the  gymnasium  or 
a  school  offering  an  equivalent  course.  They  must 
have  spent  six  Semesters  at  a  university  or  poly- 
technicum  and  pass  an  examination  before  one  of 
the  examining  boards  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment.  That  these  examinations  are  no  farce  may 
be  judged  from  the  character  of  the  membership 
of  such  examining  boards.  They  are  mostly  com- 
posed  of  experts,  professors  of  universities  and 
polytechnicums.  By  way  of  illustration  the  com- 
position  of  one  of  these  may  here  be  given. 


The  Commission  to  eonduct  the  Vorprüfung  or 
primary  examination  at  Bonn  consists  of  the 
following  members : 

Chairman :  Dr.  Gandtner,  curator  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Examiners :  Dr.  Kekule,  professor  of  chemistry; 
Dr.  Klinger,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry;  Dr. 
Strassburger,  professor  of  botany;  Dr.  Kayser, 
professor  of  physics. 

The  Commission  to  conduct  the  Hauptprüfling 
or  final  technical  examination  at  the  same  place 
consists  of  the  following  members: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Unger,  professor  of  medicine. 

Examiners :  Dr.  Stutzer,  director  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  Station;  Dr.  Auschütz,  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry;  Dr.  Schimper,  assistant 
professor  of  botany. 

The  technical  chemists  now  desire  similar  re- 
cognition.  Their  title  has  been  misused  even  more 
than  that  of  the  food-chemists.  Since  the  latter 
have  received  official  recognition,  the  former  feel 
all  the  more  that,  as  far  as  public  and  official  re¬ 
cognition  is  concerned,  they  now  more  than  ever 
have  been  relegated  to  a  back  seat.  The  German 
Society  for  Applied'  Chemistry  therefore  elected  a 
Commission  last  year  at  Frankfurt,  which  was  to 
propose  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  chemists  in 
general.  This  Commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  C. 
Duisberg  of  Elberfeld,  Prof.  F.  Fischer  of  Göttingen, 
Dr.  Hintz  of  Wiesbaden,  Prof.  Ruedorff  of  Berlin, 
Dr.  Scheuer  of  Hanover  and  Prof.  Wislicenus  of 
Leipzig,  inet  in  November  last  and  prepared  the 
following  schedule  of  requirements  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  technical  chemists. 
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ITpon  application  for  examination  the  candi- 
date  must  present  the  following: 

1.  The  graduation  certificate  from  a  German 
gymnasium,  Real  gymnasium,  or  an  Ober-Real¬ 
schule  with  nine  classes  or  an  industrial  school 
offering  an  equi valent  course. 

2.  The  certificate  of  two  years’  attendance  at 
a  university  or  technical  high-school  *  wlien  making 
application  for  the  Vorprüfung  or  primary  ex¬ 
amination;  and  of  four  years’  attendance  wlien 
making  application  for  the  final  examination,  or 
Hauptprüfung. 

1.  Vorprüfung. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  Semester  the 
primary  examination  can  take  place.  A  qualita¬ 
tive  and  a  quantitative  examination  must  be 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  university  or 
technical  high-school.  This  is  followed  by  an  oral 
examination  in  inorganic  chemistry,  analytical 
chemistry,  physics,  mineralogy  and  crystallogra- 
phy;  and  in  either  botany  and  zoology  or  the 
elements  of  machine  construction  and  the  con- 
struction  of  buildings. 

II.  Hauptprüfung. 

After  four  more  Semesters  of  study,  the  appli- 
cant  must  present  certificates  to  the  effect  that  he 
lias  liad  six  semesters  of  practical  instruction  in 
Chemical  laboratories  at  a.  university  or  technical 
high-school.  The  examination  comprises: 

1.  Dissertation  on  experimental  Chemical  re- 
search  performed  by  the  candidate.  This  must  be 
signed  by  the  academic  teacher,  certifying  that  it 
is  the  work  of  the  candidate. 

2.  Oral  examination  in  general  inorganic 
chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physical  chemistry, 
including  electro-chemistry,  technical  chemistry, 
principles  of  political  economy  and  of  laws  per- 
taining  to  factories,  accidents,  and  patents,  as  far 
as  they  concern  Chemical  industry. 

The  proposition  was  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  339  are  reported  thus  far  as 
having  replied  to  the  request  for  an  expression  of 
opinion.  Of  this  number  177  reported  favorably 
without  any  change,  90  proposed  slight  changes, 
69  greater  changes,  and  only  3  considered  such 
an  examination  superfluous. 

It  is  but  natural  that  German  pharmacists 
who  see  the  salvation  of  their  calling  in  similar 
educational  requirements  are  watching  the  success 
of  their  Chemical  brethren  with  an  envious  eye. 
In  fact,  of  the  145  persons,  who  in  1895  liave 
received  the  certificate  as  Nahrungsmittelchemiker, 
63  are  such  apothecaries,  who  surpassed  the  legal 
requirements  for  the  title  “Apotheker”  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  examination  as  food 

*  In  Germany  the  term  Hochschule,  or  high-school,  is  not 
applied  to  secondary  schools,  as  is  the  casein  this  eonntry.bnt 
to  the  universities  and  polytechnicums. 


chemists.  It  is  now  being  argued  that  if  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  to  demand  a  higher  edu¬ 
cational  qualification  of  the  food  Chemist,  it  cer- 
tainly  becoines  apparent  that  the  pharmacist 
sliould  be  equally  well  prepared  for  bis  calling. 
Whereas,  formerly  pharmacists  thought  that  in 
the  appointment  of  apothecaries  as  food-cliemists, 
they  miglit  find  new  channels  of  legitimate 
employment,  and  thus  give  new  lustre  to  their 
calling,  voices  are  now  being  heard  more  and  more 
which  claim  that  each  of  these  callings  demand  its 
man.  In  fact,  some  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  title  of  Nahrungsmittelchemiker  being  more 
honored,  on  account  of  the  higher  educational 
qualification  demanded,  than  that  of  Apotheker, 
many  of  the  best  educated  pharmacists  will  avail 
themselves  of  their  better  education  and  leave 
their  former  profession. 

Whereas,  those  pharmacists  who  for  years 
have  labored  apparently  in  vain  to  bring  about 
similar  educational  reforms  in  their  own  ranks, 
may  rightly  envy  their  successful  brethren,  the 
success  of  the  food  chemists  and  the  fair  prospects 
of  the  technical  chemist  will  no  doubt  incite  them 
to  greater  activity  still,  and  will  possibly  open  the 
eyes  of  the  government,  and  of  those  in  their  own 
ranks  who  have  persistently  opposed  such  changes. 
That  which  is  of  particular  filterest  to  American 
pharmacists,  is  the  conservatism  of  their  German 
pharmaceutical  brethren  and  the  freedom  from  tra- 
ditional  requirements  which  permits  the  chemists  of 
the  same  country  to  act  in  harmony  with  present- 
day  educational  ideas. 

The  apprenticeship  finds  no  place  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  course  of  the  food-chemist  or  of  the 
technical  chemist.  Graduation  from  a  gymnasium 
or  its  equi  valent,  i.  e.,  that  general  preparation 
which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  learned  professions 
in  Germany,  is  demanded  as  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  the  general  scientific  and  later  the 
more  technical  training. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Applied  Chemistry,  Dr.  Duisberg,  scientific  director 
of  the  Farbenfabrik  at  Elberfeld,  spoke  emphatic- 
ally  against  the  taking  of  apprentices.  He  even 
did  not  want  the  prospective  chemist  to  specialize 
with  regard  to  any  particular  branch  of  chemistry 
at  the  university  or  at  the  polytechnicum.  Of  the 
ninety  chemists  under  his  Charge  at  Elberfeld,  those 
were  not  the  best  who  had  studied  the  chemistry 
of  dye  stuffs  at  the  technical  schools,  but  those 
who  had  laid  a  broad  foundation.  He  further 
states  that  it  is  remarkable  how  readily  those  who 
have  laid  a  broad  scientific  foundation  will  work 
themselves  into  any  special  department  into  which 
they  may  be  placed. 

A  few  years  ago  Prof.  Ostwald,  (Rundschau 
13,  p.  134),  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  German  Electricians,  explained  why 
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it  was  that  English  Chemical  industry  was  gering 
back  ward,  comparatively  speaking,  and  why  the 
same  in  Germany  apparently  was  monopolizing 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  ninety  chemists  at 
the  Farbenfabrik  in  Elberfeld  and  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  Chemical  factories  of  Germany  with 
their  thorongh  general  preparation  and  their  uni- 
versity  training  are  the  secret  of  the  marvelous 
success  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  Englisli  are  recognizing  this  fact  more  and 
more.  Not  only  are  English  scientists  pleading 
for  a  change,  but  even  the  larger  daily  papers  are 
demanding  it  from  the  government.  A  higher  and 
broader  education  for  technical  men  is  not  a  fancy 
of  university  professors,  but  the  demand  of  the 
hour.  The  lack  of  this  is  costing  England  mil- 
lions  every  year,  and  now  that  England  has  re- 
cognized  her  shortcoming  in  this  direction  these 
millions  will,  no  doubt,  speak  londer  and  more 
eloquently  than  the  humble  visionist  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  laboratory. 

Will  pharmacists  in  general,  will  the  American 
pharmacist  sooner  or  later  learn  the  same  lesson? 
The  history  of  pharmacy  is  no  doubt  a  very  in- 
teresting  chapter  of  the  history  of  civilization  and 
no  true  pharmacist  would  part  with  it,  even  if  it 
were  the  price  to  be  paid  for  his  Professional  Sal¬ 
vation.  But  the  law  of  evolution  demands  no  such 
price.  We  may  continue  to  revel  in  the  past,  yet 
we  need  not  become  the  slaves  of  tradition  any 
more  than  of  the  almighty  dollar.  That  wliich 
has  so  largely  made  the  Farbenfabriken  and  other 


Chemical  factories  in  Germany,  and  the  lack  of 
which  has  assisted  in  unmaking  Chemical  industry 
in  England,  will  be  the  making  of  Professional 
pharmacy  in  America.  Druggists  all  over  the 
country  are  complaining  bitterly  because  they  are 
taxecl  so  severely  by  these  Farbenfabriken  of 
Germany.  Our  government  even  protects  these 
very  Raubritter  beyond  the  sea  by  copyrighting 
the  names  of  their  pharmaceutical  Chemicals. 
American  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  have  de- 
monstrated  that  they  can  outstrip  any  people  in 
the  manufacture  of  galenical  preparations.  All  of 
the  large  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  establish- 
ments,  in  recent  years  at  least,  are  employing 
scientific  chemists.  To  our  disgrace  it  must  be 
said  that  many  of  them  are  not  Americans  but 
Germans.  The  Ph.  D.  of  Germany  is  as  much 
sought  by  the  American  Chemical  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  manufacturers  as  by  the  English.  These 
Arms  are  not  paying  large  salaries  for  a  mere 
Ornament.  Americans  can  and  in  the  course  of 
time  no  doubt  will  manufacture  their  own  Chemi¬ 
cals  as  well  as  their  own  galenicals.  But  America, 
can  no  more  compete  with  Germany  than  could 
England,  unless  she  employs  the  same  methods. 
American  manufacturers  have  already  rec-ognized 
this  fact.  The  practicing  pharmacist  eannot,  like 
the  manufacturer,  employ  scientific  help  of  a  high 
order,  but  he  can  achieve  the  same  or  even  a 
better  result  by  the  higher  education  of  his  own 
ranks.  Herein  lies  his  salvation. 

E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Medicinal  Plants  of  Brazil.* 


By  Dr.  Theodor  Peckolt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Nyctaginaceae. 


Mirabilis  Jalapa  L.  In  den  Tropen  bis  zur 
Aequatorialzone.  Bekannt  als  Jalapa  do  mato  — 
wilde  Jalappe;  Jalapa  comprida  —  lange  Jalappe; 
Purga  de  nabico  —  Riibenpurgans. 

Stengel  aufrecht,  gabelästig,  bis  einen  Meter 
hoch;  Blätter  glatt,  gegenständig,  oval-herzförmig, 
zugespitzt;  Blüthen  purpurfarben,  trichterig;  Frucht 
oval,  liegt  im  Kelche,  von  der  Grösse  einer  gros¬ 
sen  Erbse. 

Die  fleischige,  langspindelförmige  Wurzel  ist 
aussen  braun,  im  Durchschnitt  gelb.  Im  frischen 
Zustande  ist  sie  von  unangenehmem  Geruch  und 
ekelerregendem  Geschmack.  Dieselbe  wird  in  Schei¬ 
ben  geschnitten  und  auf  Bindfaden  gereiht  an  der 
Sonne  getrocknet. 


Mirabilis  Jalapa  L.  In  the  tropica!  regions 
as  far  as  the  equator.  Known  as  Jalapa  do 
mato  —  wild  jalap;  Jalapa  comprida  —  long  jalap; 
Purga  de  nabico  —  “Ruebenpurgans.” 

Stern  erect,  forkedly-branched,  reaching  a 
meter  in  height;  leaves  smooth,  opposite,  oval- 
cordate,  acuminate;  flowers  purple,  funnel-form; 
fruit  oval,  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  in  size  equal  to 
a  large  pea. 

The  fleshy,  Iong-fusiform  root  is  brown  ex- 
ternally,  in  section  yellow.  When  fresh  it  posses- 
ses  an  unpleasant  odor  and  a  nauseating  taste. 
It  is  cut  into  discs,  which  are  strung  on  twine 
and  dried  in  the  sun. 


*Continued  from  vol.  13,  p.  237.  Translated  for  the  Review  by  Dr.  R.  H.  True,  instructor  in  pharmacognosy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about  the  medicinal  plants  of  Brazil,  so  that  any  and  all  information  concerning  the  same 
is  of  interest  to  pharmaceutical  students  everywhere.  German  journals  and  the  Compiler  of  the  German  pharmaceutical  Jahres¬ 
bericht  have,  therefore,  made  liberal  use  of  the  articles  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Peckolt  that  have  appeared  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Review.  For  this  reason  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  original  German  side  by  side  with  the  English  translation.  If  the 
English  Version  were  to  be  retranslated  into  German  the  manuscript  would  certainly  suffer  more  or  less  from  a  double  transla¬ 
tion.  [Editor  Review. J 
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Das  Pulver,  in  der  Dosis  von  2  bis  4  Gram¬ 
men  als  Abführmittel  gegeben,  verursacht  stets 
Leibschmerzen.  Bei  Sumptiiebern  wird  vom  Volke 
erst  dies  Abführmittel  genommen,  dann  Chinin. 
Das  Stärkemehl  wird  vom  Volke  als  Laxans  für 
Kinder  benutzt. 

Nach  Manso  soll  das  hier  im  Handel  befind¬ 
liche  Resina  de  batatas,  welches  als  Ersatz  von 
Jalapenharz  dient,  aus  dieser  Wurzel  bereitet  wer¬ 
den.  Dasselbe  wird  von  Pernambuco  und  Bahia 
aus  in  den  Handel  gebracht.  Durch  den  Reisenden 
des  hiesigen  Museums,  Herrn  Schreiner,  erhielt  ich 
ein  Herbariumexemplar  der  Pflanze  aus  dessen 
Wurzel  das  Harz  bereitet  wird.  Dieses  jedoch  war 
nicht  Mirabilis  Jalapa  L.,  sondern  Operculina  con- 
volvulus,  der  Familie  Convolvulacese  zugehörend. 

Mirabilis  dicho- 
toma  L.  Heimisch  in 
Mexico  und  Guiana,  wahr¬ 
scheinlich  auch  in  den 
hiesigen  .  Nord-Staaten. 

Hat  sich  in  allen  Staaten 
verbreitet  und  verwildert. 

In  allen  Gärten,  an  den 
Wegen  der  Landstrassen, 
auf  den  Höhen  des  Orgel¬ 
gebirges  zeigt  die  ur¬ 
sprünglich  rothe  Blüthe 
alle  Farbennuancen:  roth, 
weiss,  gelb;  roth  und 
weiss  gefleckt.  Bei  Son¬ 
nenschein  sind  die  Blüthen 
geschlossen.  Kurz  vor 
Sonnenuntergang  öffnen 
sich  dieselben  und  ver¬ 
breiten  einen  Wohlgeruch, 
welcher  dem  einer  Misch¬ 
ung  von  Jasmin  und 
Reseda  ähnlich  ist.  Als 
Volksnamen  sind  zu  er¬ 
wähnen:  Bellas  noites  — 
schöne  Nächte;  Bon  noite 

—  gute  Nacht;  Bonina  — 

Tausendschön;  Mara  vilha 

—  Wunderblume . 

Der  aufrechte,  gabel¬ 
ästige,  knotige  Stengel  ist 
dicker  und  niedriger  als 
bei  der  Vorhergehenden. 

Die  Blätter  sind  kleiner, 
oval,  etwas  zugespitzt, 
an  der  Basis  abgestumpft. 

Die  Blüthen  sind  fast 
sitzend,  trichterig.  Der 
runde  Samenkern  hat  die 
Grösse  einer  kleinen  Büchsenkugel.  Die  Samen¬ 
schale  ist  schwarz  und  runzelig.  Unter  der  Samen¬ 
schale  befindet  sich  eine  harte  hellbräunliche  Peli- 
cula,  welche  den  Kern  umgiebt.  Dieser  ist  mit 
schneeweissem  fast  trockenem  Stärkemehl  gefüllt. 
Das  Embryo  befindet  sich  an  der  einen  Seite, 
welche  durch  eine  Rinne  markirt  ist. 

Ein  frischer  Same  wog  im  Mittel  0.150  Gramm 
und  enthielt  0.038  Gramm  Stärkemehl.  In  100 
Gramm  frischen,  entschälten  Samen  sind  enthalten: 
Stärkemehl  18.733  p.  c.,  weissgelbliches  Fett  von 
Butterconsistenz  0.4  p.  c.,  bräunliche  Harzsäure 
0.333  p.  c. 

Die  Mädchen  bereiten  das  Stärkemehl,  ver¬ 
mischen  dasselbe  mit  Citronensaft  zu  einer  weichen 
Masse  und  bestreichen  damit  die  Sommersprossen. 


The  powder,  given  as  a  purgative  in  a  dose 
of  from  2  to  4  grams,  always  causes  abdominal 
pains.  In  swamp-fever,  among  the  people,  this 
purgative  is  first  taken,  then  quinine.  The 
starch  is  usecl  by  the  people  as  a  laxative  for 
children. 

According  to  Manso  the  Resina  de  batatas, 
liere  founcl  on  the  market  as  a  Substitute  for  jalap 
resin,  is  prepared  from  this  root  and  comes  from 
Pernambuco  and  Bahia.  Through  the  traveling 
agent  of  the  local  museum,  Mr.  Schreiner,  I  ob- 
tained  an  herbarium  specimen  of  the  plant  from 
the  root  of  which  the  resin  is  prepared.  It  is  not 
Mirabilis  Jalapa  L.,  but  Operculina  convolvulus 
of  the  family  Convolvulacese. 

Mirabilis  dicho- 
toma  L.  Native  in 
Mexico  and  Guiana,  prob- 
bably  also  in  the  nor- 
thern  Brazilian  states, 
this  plant  has  become 
wild  and  has  spread 
throughout  the  country. 
One  finds  it  in  all  gar- 
dens,  at  the  roadsides, 
and  on  the  heights  of  the 
Organ  Mts.  The  flowers, 
which  were  originally  red, 
show  all  shades  of  color : 
red,  white  and  yellow;  or 
spotted  red  and  white. 
In  sunshine  the  flowers 
remain  closed.  Shortly 
before  sunset  they  open, 
giving  off  a  pleasant  fra- 
grance  which  resembles 
that  of  a  mixture  of 
jasmine  and  mignonette. 
It  is  known  by  the  follow- 
ing  common  names : 
Bellas  noites  —  beautiful 
night;  Bon  noite  —  good 
night;  Bonina  —  ‘ ‘Tau¬ 
send  sch  oen’';  Maravilha 
—  wonderflower. 

The  upright,  forked, 
jointed  stein  is  thicker 
and  lower  than  in  the 
preceding.  The  leaves  are 
smaller,  ovate,  somewhat 
acuminate,  and  blunt 
at  the  base.  The  flowers 
are  almost  sessile,  funnel- 
form.  The  round  seed  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small 
bullet.  The  outer  seed-covering  is  black  and 
wrinkled.  Beneath  this  is  found  a  hard,  light- 
brown  pellicle,  which  surrounds  the  kernel.  This 
is  full  of  almost  dry,  snow-white  starch.  The 
side  where  the  embryo  is  found  is  marked  by  a 
groove. 

A  fresh  seed  weighed  on  the  average  0.150 
gram  and  contained  0.038  gram  starch.  From 
100  grams  of  fresh  seeds,  deprived  of  their  seed 
coats,  there  was  obtained:  18.733  p.  c.  starch, 
0.4  p.  c.  of  a  yellowish  fat  of  butyraceous  con- 
sistence,  and  0.333  p.  e,  of  a  brownish  resin  acid. 

The  girls  prepare  the  starch,  mix  it  witli  leinon 
juice  to  form  a  soft  mass,  which  they  use  to  rub 
on  freekies. 


r» 


Mirabilis  dichotoma  L. 
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Die  Wurzelknollen  sind  schwarz,  Rettig  ähnlich 
nur  länger,  mit  kleinen  Mohrrübenförmigen  Aus¬ 
läufern.  Im  Durchschnitt  sind  dieselben  weiss, 
sich  an  der  Luft  röthend. 

In  1000  Gramm  frischen  Knollen  wurden  ge¬ 


funden  : 

Wasser . 833.000 

Fettsäure .  1.223 

Weichharz .  0.577 

a— Harzsäure .  0.110 

ß— Harzsäure . . .  3.555 

Eiweissstoffe . s  2.300 

Stärkemehl .  30.000 

Zuckerhaltiger  Extractivstoff .  15.000 

Extractum  aquosum .  10.000 

Asche .  17.000 


Die  krystallinische  Fettsäure  ist  strohfarben, 
geruchlos  und  von  schwach  ranzigem  Geschmack. 
Mit  Schwefelsäure  färbt  sich  dieselbe  rothbraun. 
In  kleinen  Dosen  wirkt  sie  nicht  abführend. 

Das  Weichharz  ist  fahlgelb,  von  Terpentin- 
consistenz,  ist  geruchlos  und  besitzt  einen  ekeler¬ 
regenden  Nachgeschmack.  Es  verbrennt  mit  leb¬ 
hafter  Flamme  ohne  Rückstand.  Mit  Schwefelsäure 
färbt  es  sich  purpurroth,  dann  blutroth,  während 
die  Säure  selbst  farblos  bleibt.  Es  löst  sich  nur 
in  Aether,  Chloroform,  Amylalcohol  und  absolu¬ 
ten  Alkohol.  In  Dosen  bis  zu  0.4  Gramm  verab¬ 
reicht  bewirkte  es  keinen  Stuhlgang. 

Die  a— Harzsäure  ist  hellgelb,  stark  klebend, 
geruchlos  und  von  unangenehmem,  schwach  bitterem 
Nachgeschmack.  Dieselbe  verbrennt  mit  lebhafter 
Flamme  ohne  Rückstand.  In  Schwefelsäure  löst 
sie  sich  mit  rothbrauner  Farbe.  Dieselbe  ist  lös¬ 
lich  in  Petroläther,  Benzol,  Chloroform,  Aether, 
Alkohol  und  Ammoniak. 

Die  /3-Harzsäure  is  fest,  dunkelbraun,  geruch¬ 
los  und  von  unangenehmem  Nachgeschmack.  Die¬ 
selbe  verbrennt  mit  lebhafter  Flamme  und  eigen- 
thümlichem  nicht  unangenehmem  Geruch  ohne 
Rückstand.  Mit  Schwefelsäure  färbt  sie  sich  roth¬ 
braun.  Sie  löst  sich  in  Chloroform,  Eisessig, 
Alkohol  und  Alkalien. 

Eine  Dosis  von  0.8  Gramm  bewirkte  erst  nach 
drei  Stunden  mehrfaches  Purgiren  mit  Leibschmer¬ 
zen.  Die  Aerzte  verordnen  das  spirituose  Extract 
in  der  Dosis  von  1  Gramm,  das  Wurzelpulver  in 
Dosen  von  3  bis  6  Grammen  bei  Wassersucht, 
Leucorrhea  und  herpetischen  Ausschlägen.  Ein 
Decoct  von  8  Gramm  Wurzel  zu  360  Gramm 
Colatur,  während  des  Tages  in  drei  Portionen 
getrunken,  wurde  neuerdings  als  heilkräftig  bei 
Diabetes  gerühmt.  Nach  meinen  Beobachtungen 
wurde  am  zweiten  Tage  schon  bedeutend  weniger 
urinirt.  Am  vierten  Tage  war  kein  Zucker  mehr 
nach  weissbar.  Nach  dem  achten  Tage  konnte  oder 
wollte  der  Kranke  die  unangenehmschmeckende 
Arznei  nicht  mehr  nehmen.  Zwei  Tage  darauf 
wurde  wieder  Zucker  im  Harn  gefunden.  Es  wäre 
wünschens werth,  dass  von  Aerzten  ausführliche  the¬ 
rapeutische  Untersuchungen  unternommen  würden. 

Die  frischen,  gestossenen  Blätter  dienen  als 
Umschlag  auf  Furunkel  zur  schnellen  Eiterung. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis  Willd.  In  den 

tropischen  Staaten  bis  Bahia.  Bekannt  als:  Roseira 
rlo  mato — Waldrose;  P&6  de  roseira — Rosen  bäum; 
Roseta — Schmuckbaum.  Findet  die  üppigste  Ent¬ 
wickelung  an  den  nordwestlichen  Abhängen  des 
Orgelgebirges,  in  den  Distrikten  der  Kalkformation, 
wo  dieser  baumartige  Strauch  in  der  Bliithezeit 
einen  prachtvollen  Anblick  darbietet. 


The  tubers  are  black,  resembling  the  radish 
only  longer,  with  small  carrot-shaped  stolons.  In 
section  tkey  are  white,  becoming  red  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

In  1000  grams  of  the  fresh  tubers  was  found: 


Water . 833.000 

Fatty  acid .  1.223 

Soft  resin .  0.577 

«-Resin  acid .  0.110 

/3-Resin  acid .  3.555 

Proteids, .  2.300 

Starch .  30.000 

Sugar-containing  extract .  15.000 

Aqueous  extract .  10.000 

Ash .  17.000 


The  crystalline  fatty  acid  is  straw-colored, 
odorless  and  of  a  slightly  rank  taste.  With 
sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  reddish-brown.  In  small 
doses  it  does  not  act  as  a  purgative. 

The  soft  resin  is  pale  yellow,  of  the  consistence 
of  turpentine,  odorless  and  possesses  a  nauseating 
aftertaste.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame  leaving 
no  residue.  Sulphuric  acid  colors  it  purple-red, 
then  blood-red,  the  acid  itself  remaining  colorless. 
It  is  soluble  only  in  ether,  Chloroform,  amyl 
alcohol  and  absolute  alcoliol.  Administered  in 
doses  up  to  0.4  gram  it  produced  no  passage  of 
the  bowels. 

The  a— resin  acid  is  light  yellow,  very  sticky, 
odorless  and  has  an  unpleasant,  slightiy  bitter 
aftertaste.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame  without 
residue.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
reddish-brown  color.  It  is  soluble  in  petroleum- 
etlier,  benzene,  Chloroform,  ether,  alcohol  and 
ammonia. 

The  /3-resin  acid  is  solid,  dark-brown,  odorless 
and  possesses  an  unpleasant  aftertaste.  It  burns 
with  a  bright  flame  and  a  peculiar,  not  unpleasant 
odor,  leaving  no  residue.  Sulphuric  acid  colors  it 
reddish-brown.  It  is  soluble  in  Chloroform,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  alcohol  and  in  alkalies. 

A  dose  of  0.8  gram  caused  after  three  liours 
repeated  purging  with  abdominal  pains.  Physi¬ 
cians  prescribe  the  alcoholic  extract  in  doses  of  1 
gram,  the  powdered  root  in  doses  of  from  3  to  6 
grams  for  dropsy,  leucorrhcea  and  lierpetic  erup- 
tions.  Lately  it  has  been  favorably  mentioned  as 
a  remedy  in  diabetes.  A  decoction  of  8  grams  of 
the  root  to  360  grams  colature  is  taken  during 
the  day  in  three  portions.  According  to  my  own 
observations  the  amount  of  urine  passed  was  con- 
siderably  diminished  on  the  second  day.  On  the 
fourth  day  a  reaction  for  sugar  was  no  longer 
obtainable.  After  the  eighth  day  the  patient  could 
not  or  would  not  take  more  of  the  unpleasant- 
tasting  medicine.  Two  days  later  sugar  was  again 
found  in  the  urine.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if 
extended  therapeutic  experiments  were  ma.de  by 
physicians. 

The  fresh,  bruised  leaves  are  used  as  an  appli- 
cation  to  carbuncles  for  rapid  suppuration. 

Bougainvillea  spectabilis  Willd.  In  the 

tropical  states  as  far  as  Bahia.  It  is  known  as: 
Roseira  do  mato  —  wood  rose;  Paö  de  roseira  — 
rose  tree;  Roseta  —  Ornament  tree.  It  shows  the 
most  luxuriant  growth  on  the  northwestern  slopes 
of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  the  district  of  the 
limestone  formations,  where  this  tree-like  shrub  at 
the  time  of  blooming  öfters  a  most  beautiful  sight. 
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Dieser  sowohl  als  der  Folgende  werden  durch 
Stecklinge  vermehrt,  welche  hier  im  Staate  Rio 
nur  gedeihen  wenn  dieselben  im  Monat  August  ge¬ 
pflanzt  werden.  Ich  pflanzte  in  meinem  Garten 
einen  Steckling  von  32  Centim.  Höhe  in  mit  Kalk 
gedüngtem  Boden.  Nach  drei  Jahren  hatte  derselbe 
schon  vier  Meter  Höhe  und  bliithe  üppig.  Auf  den 
Höhen  des  Orgelgebirges  in  Neufreiburg,  Petropolis 
etc.  gedeiht  derselbe  zu  einem  dickstammigen 
Baume.  In  dem  Tieflande  bildet  derselbe  stets 
einen  baumartigen  Strauch  mit  abstehenden  Aesten. 
In  den  Axeln  der  Zweige  befinden  sich  scharfe,  oft 
5  Cm.  lange  Stacheln.  Die  abwechselnd  stehenden 
kurzgestielten  Blätter  sind  oval,  stumpf  oder  kurz 
zugespitzt.  Der  Blüthenstand  ist  endständig,  mit 
grosser,  ästiger  Blüthenrispe.  Die  Blüthen  sind 
mit  drei  grossen  prachtvollgefärbten  Hochblättern 
versehen,  welche  je  nach  Standort,  auf  Kalkboden 
roseroth,  auf  Granitboden  hell  scharlachroth  ge¬ 
färbt  sind. 

Der  medicinische  Gebrauch  dieser  Pflanze  ist 
sehr  beschränkt.  Dieselbe  wird  vorzugsweise  als 
Zierbaum  in  den  Gärten  angepflanzt.  Das  Decoct 
der  Wurzelrinde  findet  Verwendung  als  harntrei¬ 
bendes  und  gelindwirkendes  Abführmittel;  das 
Decoct  der  Blätter  als  Einspritzung  bei  Leucorrhea; 
die  an  Potasche  reiche  Asche  zur  Reinigung  des 
Zuckers. 

Die  beiden  folgenden  Species  werden  nicht 
arzneilich  benutzt,  doch  ebensohäufig  zum  Schmuck 
der  Gärten  kultivirt. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Choisy  bewohnt  den¬ 
selben  Bezirk,  geht  aber  im  Staate  S.  Paulo  noch 
jenseits  der  Tropenzone.  Derselbe  wird  ebenfalls 
oft  baumartig,  besitzt  roserothe  Hochblätter  und 
ist  unter  dem  Volksnamen  Tapirica  bekannt. 

Bougainvillea  pomacea  Choisy.  Auf  den 

Ebenen  der  Tropenzone  bis  Bahia.  Ist  stets 
strauchartig.  Blüthenstand  in  strausartigen  Ris¬ 
pen  mit  ziegelrothen  Hochblättern.  Volksbenen¬ 
nung:  Tres  Marias. 


This,  as  well  as  the  following  plant,  are  mult.i- 
plied  by  cuttings,  which  here  in  tlie  state  of  Rio 
thrive  only  when  planted  in  the  month  of  August. 
I  planted  a  cutting  32  cm.  long  in  soil  fertilized 
with  liine.  After  three  years  it  had  already  reached 
a  height  of  four  meters  and  blossomed  luxuriantly. 
On  the  heights  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  at  Neu¬ 
freiburg,  Petropolis  etc.  it  becomes  athick-stemmed 
tree.  In  the  lowlands  it  always  forms  a  tree-like 
shrub  with  spreading  branches.  In  the  axils  of 
the  twigs  stand  sharp  thorns,  often  5  cm.  long. 
The  alternate,  short-petioled  leaves  are  oval,  blunt 
or  short  acuminate.  The  inflorescence  is  a  large, 
terminal,  branching  panicle.  The  flowers  are 
provided  with  three  large,  showily-colored  floral 
leaves,  which  according  to  locality  have  charac- 
teristic  colors ;  in  calcareous  soil  they  are  bright 
rose-red,  in  granitic  soils  light  scarlet-red. 


The  medicinal  use  of  this  plant  is  very  limited. 
It  is  planted  in  gardens  mainly  as  an  Ornament. 
The  decoction  of  the  root  bark  is  used  as  a  diuretjc 
and  mild  purgative;  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  as 
an  injection  in  leucorrhoea.  The  ash,  which  is  rieh 
in  potasli,  is  used  in  purifying  sugar. 


The  two  following  species  are  not  used  inedici- 
nally,  but  are  cultivated  as  frequently  for  orna- 
menting  gardens. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  Choisy  grows  in  the 
regions  indicated  for  the  preceding  species,  but  in 
the  state  S.  Paulo  is  also  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equator.  It  is  likewise  often  tree-like, 
has  rose-red  floral  leaves  and  is  commonly  known 
as  Tapirica. 

Bougainvillea  pomacea  Choisy.  Upon  the 
plains  of  the  tropical  zone  as  far  as  Bahia.  It  is 
always  shrub-like.  The  inflorescence  is  a  thyrsoid 
panicle  with  brick-red  flowers.  Populär  name: 
Tres  Marias. 


Asafoetida. 1 


By  Prof.  J.  U.  Lloyd. 


Brief  Description  of  the  Drug. 

Leading  autliorities  inform  us  that  asafoetida 
is  a  gum  resin  exuding  from  the  roots  of  the  genus 
Ferulä  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae.  The 
smell  so  characteristic  of  the  resin  is  mainly  to  be 
found  in  the  following  species:  — 

I.  Ferula  Scorodosma  Bentley  &  Trimen, 
(Synonyms,  Ferula  Asafoetida  Linn.,  Boissier; 
Fern  hi  foetida  Regel.) 

II.  Peucedanum  Narthex  Bailion. 

The  drug  comes  to  Europe  from  Southern 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  usually  via  Bombay,  and 
is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  roots  of 
the  aforenamed  plant«  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  and  collecting  the  exudation.  Inert  sub- 
stances  are  invariably  incorporated  with  it,  in 
order  to  give  the  milky  juice  a  proper  consistence 
and  render  it  convenient  for  shipment. 


1  Credit  is  hereby  given  toDr.  Sigtnotid  Waldbott  for  detail 
work  and  valuable  assistance. 


The  best  kind  of  asafoetida  thus  obtained  is 
Asafoetida  in  granis,  consisting  of  roundish  tears 
of  varying  size,  sometimes  as  large  as  3  cm.,  or  of 
flattened  pieces,  often  sticking  together.  These 
tears  are  white  at  first,  but  when  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  assume  a  delicate  red  hue  which  slowly 
clianges  into  purple-red  and  brown.  The  inner 
portion  remains  wax-like  and  white.  With  water 
they  form  an  emulsion,  which  alkalies  turn  to  an 
intense  yellow. 

The  common  kind,  Asafoetida  in  massis,  con- 
sists  of  a  granulär  conglomerate  in  which  are 
imbedded  single  tears  of  the  better  kind;  and  ad- 
mixed  therewitli  are  inert  substances,  like  clay, 
calcium  carbonate,  gy psum,  particles  of  roots  and 
stems. 

Wliile  it  is  true,  that  for  the  reason  mentioned 
before,  the  addition  of  such  extraneous  matter  is 
justifiable  if  within  moderate  limits,  it  is  also  well 
known  that  in  the  asafoetida  trade  these  limits 
are  far  from  heilig  observed,  and  that  for  years 
the  addition  of  foreign  matter  to  asafoetida  has 
been  sometimes  in  enormous  proportions.  How- 
ever,  recent  workers  on  the  asafoetida  subject,2 


2  See  Albert  Plaut,  Pliarmaceutical  Era,  1894-,  p.  517, 
“Adulteratiou  of  drugs  in  the  United  States.” 
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seem  to  entertain  a  niore  hopeful  view  of  tlie 
Situation  with  regard  to  asafoetida  imported  for 
this  country;  whether  tliis  hope  is  sustained  by 
t-he  results  given  in  this  paper,  remains  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion. 

Recent  Literature  011  the  Examination  of 
Asafoetida. 

The  principal  lines  of  examination  wliich  liave 
beeil  followed  thus  far  in  Order  to  establish  a 
Standard  for  purity  of  asafoetida,  and.  which  are 
also  adopted  in  the  present  paper,  are  limited 
mainly  to  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
alcohol-soluble  matter  and  of  asli  left  upon  in- 
cineration  of  the  drug.  In  recent  years,  additional 
methods  have  beeil  introduced  which  will  be 
touched  upon  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Both  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States 
and  the  German  Pharmacopceia  make  a  certain 
allowance  for  the  amount  of  inert  matter  con- 
tained  in  asafoetida:  “At  least  60%  of  it  should 
dissolve  in  alcohol,”  U.  S.  P.,  1890.  “More  than 
50%  of  the  drug  should  be  soluble  in  alcohol,” 
and  “100  parts  of  asafoetida  should  leave  not 
more  than  6  parts  of  Ash.”  Germ.  Ph.,  3rd 
edition,  1890. 

It  follows  that  the  German  Pharmacopceia 
makes  less  strict  requirements  with  regard  to  sol¬ 
uble  matter,  but  gives  some  requirements  for  the 
amount  of  ash  which  the  U.  S.  P.  has  (wisely?) 
omitted. 

From  the  literature  on  liand  it  seems  as  tliough 
the  requirement  for  alcohol-soluble  matter  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  is  rarely  met  with,  and  not  at  all  that 
of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  ash.  In  consequence,  the  German  firm 
of  Gehe  &  Co.  refused  to  supply  the  drug.3 

Flückiger4  mentions  that  the  juice  obtained 
early  in  the  season  seems  to  contain  less  resin 
than  that  obtained  later.  One  specimen  of  a  lot 
from  Kandahar,  very  scarce  and  costly,  which  he 
received  from  a  reliable  source,  yielded  only  10.8% 
resin,  but  47.9%  gum,  while  an  ordinary  selected 
quality,  of  later-gathered  asafoetida  yielded  him 
71.4%  resin.  As  to  ash,  he  states  that  one  speci¬ 
men  of  the  purest  grains  left  upon  combustion 
only  3/4%  ash,  while  another  good  specimen, 
selected  in  Bombay  for  the  European  market, 
yielded  8.71%  ash.  In  the  following  cases  we  are 
confronted  with  asafoetida  of  very  different  charac- 
ters.  Fristedt  and  Th.  Mörner5  examined  a 
curious  specimen  of  asafoetida  consisting  of  86% 
of  alabaster  and  only  14%  of  asafoetida.  E. 
Dieterich6  experimented  on  three  specimens  of 
crude  asafoetida,  obtaining  the  following  values: — 

Percent,  soluble  in  alcohol.  Percent.  ash. 

I.  15.43,  66.0. 

II.  18.70,  54.0. 

III.  53.60,  15.6. 

W.  A.  Puckner7  determined  the  amount  of 
alcohol-soluble  matter  and  of  ash  in  five  samples 


3  Gehe,  Handelsbericht,  April,  1891. 

4  Pharmacognosie  des  Pflanzenreiches,  3rded.  Berlin,  1891. 

5  Pharm.  Rundschau,  1889,  p.  205,  also  Jahresb.  d.  Pharm. 
1889,  p.  138. 

6  Jahresb.  der  Pharm.,  1891,  Vol.  26,  p.  11. 

7  Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assn.,  1890,  p.  180,  also  Western 
Druggist,  1890,  p,  361,  and  Druggists’  Circular,  1890,  p.  225. 
“What  amount  of  sand  is  present  in  commercial  asafoetida?” 


of  asafoetida  a,s  it  was  then  found  in  the  American 
Wholesale  trade.  His  results  as  far  as  they  are  of 
interest  for  our  purpose  are  as  follows:  — 

Soluble  in 

alcohol.  Total  ash. 

I,  best  kin rl  in  mass...59.49%,  19.45%, 

II,  best  kind  in  mass...27.39%,  56.03%,(CaSÜ4,  CaCOa). 

III,  best  kind  pow- 

dered,  N.  Y . 44.486/o,  38.59«/0,  (CaS04). 

IV,  best  kind  pow- 

dered,  Chicago. ...33.47%,  47.86%, 

V,  “puriöed  goods,” 

powdered . 31.35%,  55.38%. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  regarding  of  earlier 
research.es  instituted  by  Schaer,  Maisch,  Price,  and 
others. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Drug. 

Recently  in  attempting  to  procure  asafoetida 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  I\, 
representa-tive  samples  were  obtained  from  different 
New  York  importers  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  none  of  the  dealers  were 
willing  to  guarantee  it  to  conform  to  the  U.  S.  P., 
indeed  the  general  impression  was  that  commercial 
asafoetida  would  not  stand  the  U.  S.  P.  alcohol 
test.  The  result  illustrates  the  difficulty  these  im¬ 
porters  labor  under  wlien  it  is  seen  that  of  samples 
from  six  different  parcels,  selected  for  this  exami¬ 
nation,  only  one  answered  the  purpose. 

In  this  line  of  experiments  the  amount  of 
alcohol-soluble  matter  was  determined  by  boiling 
out  a  weighed  quantity  of  asafoetida  repeatedly 
with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  drying  and  weighing  the 
residue.  The  ash  was  determined  in  most  cases  by 
incinerating  the  original  sample;  in  some  cases 
marked  by  an  asterisk  (*),  the  ash  was  also  de¬ 
termined  by  incinerating  the  residue  left  by  the 
alcohol. 

The  following  samples  were  operated  upon:  — 

Sample  A. — Soft  mass,  conglomerate  of  small 
grains;  very  few  large  tears  present,  color 
first  reddish,  later  gray;  visible  impurities— 
Cloth,  bristles,  wood. 

Sample  B. — Soft  mass.  Rather  uniform  appear- 
ance,  few  large  tears  imbedded. 

Sample  C. — Some  large  tears  present  of  about  half 
the  total  weight  (12  in  25).  To  all  appear- 
ance  good  specimen,  remarkably  dry. 

Sample  D. — A  mixture  of  1  part  of  pure  tears  and 
about  4 :%  parts  of  gray  mass  with  some  tears 
imbedded.  Dry  specimen.  Brown  color. 
Sample  E. — In  appearance  resembles  Sample  D, 
the  tears  are  present  in  the  proportion  of 
about  1  in  5. 

Sample  F. — Somewhat  glossy  appearance.  Small 
grains,  uniform-looking  specimen.  (Origin, 
Persia). 

Sample  G. — Same  in  character  as  Sample  F. 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  given  in 
the  following  table.  In  most  samples  several 
pieces  were  examined  as  shown  by  the  figures 
affixed  to  the  letters  in  the  first  column.  The 
total  averages  in  columns  II  and  IV  are  caleu- 
lated  on  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
description  of  the  specimens. 
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Table  I. 


Designation  ot 

alcohol. 

Per  ccnt  insoluble 

Prominent  inorganic 

specimens. 

Average. 

Total 

average. 

in  alcohol. 

Per  cent  ash. 

Per  cent  ash 
Total  average 

eonstituents. 

A.  I.  a. 

37.1 

35.6 

62.9 

44.33  * 

49.16 

Mostly  crystallized 

b. 

34.2 

65.8 

53.98 

gypsum. 

B.  I.  a. 

42.01 

57.89 

36.33* 

b. 

36.6 

37.7 

63.4 

43.84  * 

43.1 

Gypsum. 

c. 

34.7 

65.3 

49.14 

(’.  I.  a. 

71.85 

66.77 

28.15 

1.78  * 

b. 

61.7 

38.30 

2.47 

11.  a. 

45.97 

55.06 

54.03 

35.15  * 

20.5 

Gypsum,  carbouates. 

b. 

52.17 

46.26 

47.83 

31.71 

c. 

41.02 

58.98 

39.97 

d. 

37.9 

62.1 

1).  1. 

76.3 

23.7 

2.55 

II.  a. 

36.4 

32.84 

40.74 

63.6 

42.17  * 

38.1 

Carbo u ates,  gypsum, 
clay. 

b. 

29.29 

70.71 

49.95  * 

E.  1. 

76.01 

44.39 

23.99 

1 .79 

34.7 

Gypsum,  occasionally 

IL. 

36.49 

63.51 

' 

42.83 

42.99 

Jumps  of  stone. 

F.  I.  a. 

b. 

65.2 

66.6 

65.9 

34.8 

33.4 

16.3 

16.3 

(i.  I.  a. 

b. 

66.15 

66.75 

66.45 

33.85 

33.25 

16.19* 

16.19 

CaCOa,  gypsum. 

Discussion  of  the  Table. 

With  regard  to  alcohol-soluble  matter  (column 

2) ,  the  table  shows  that  of  all  the  specimens 
examined,  only  one  conformed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  P.,  yiz.,  sample  F,  and  its  check 
sample  Gr,  which  was  taken  from  the  package 
ordered  on  the  strength  of  the  result  in  sample  F, 
showing  that  the  package  ran  true  to  sample. 

Wliile  in  samples  C,  D,  and  F,  there  are  single 
tears  present  which  yield  to  alcohol  more  than  the 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  (as  high  as  76%  in  D,  and 
E),  they  occur  with  inferior  grades  which  reduce 
the  average  below  60%.  However,  sample  C  coines 
rather  near  this  percent.age. 

With  regard  to  the  alcoholic  residues  (column 

3) ,  they  consist  both  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter.  The  organic  substance  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  gum,  which  on  the  authority  of  Flückiger* 8  is 
not  very  soluble  in  water.  Its  presence  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  by  the  reducing  action  on  Feh- 
ling’s  solntion,  which  may  be  developed  by  warm- 
ing  a  decanted  (turbid)  aqueous  infusion  of  the 
alcoholic  residue  with  a.  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Especially  such  samples  as  C,  I,  and  G,  re- 
sponded  to  this  test  very  strikingly. 

The  inorganic  substance  of  the  alcoholic 
residue,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  last  column  (5) 
lias  gypsum  as  a  common  constituent,  this  min¬ 
eral  being  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Kan¬ 
dahar  where  asafoetida  is  gathered.9 


*  Por  explanation  of  asteriks  see  preceeding  fest. 

8  B.  Dieterich ;  loc.  cit. 

9  The  Imperial  Gazzetteer  of  India,  Vol.  1,  p.  37. 


Tvvo  of  the  specimens,  I)  and  E,  also  contain 
silica  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Column  4,  comprising  the  ash  results,  gives  an 
idea  as  to  the  quantities  of  inorganic  admixture. 
The  pure  tears  of  Ci,  Di,  and  Ei,  leave  very  litt.le 
ash,  only  1.78,  2.47,  2.55  and  1.79%  respectively. 
The  specimen  F  lias  16.3%  and  its  check  sample 
G  left  upon  incineration  of  the  alcohol  residue 
16.19%  ash.  A  remarkably  high  average  is  ex- 
liibited  by  A,  and  also  in  parts  of  B,  D  and  E. 
In  comparing  the  values  of  column  4,  with  those 
of  column  3,  we  observe  that  the  loss  in  weight 
caused  by  incineration  of  the  residues  varies  be- 
tween  17  and  26%,  approximately  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  gum  present  in  the  resin. 

Purilied  Asafoetida. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  quality  of 
crude  asafoetida  is  beyond  the  control  of  drug 
importers.  This  view  is  supported,  not  only  by 
the  returus  in  America  but  by  the  investigations 
reported  in  other  countries.10  In  connection  with 
this  subject  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  source  of  asafoetida  is  such  as  to  prevent  any 
outside  influence  from  readily  changing  the 
methods  of  collectors.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  as  the  drug  must  be  brought  to  a 
mass-like  consistence,  it  is  practica!  to  avoid 
varying  proportions  of  earthy  matters  that  are 
necessarily  added  primaril y  as  absorbents.  The 
very  nature  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  different  consistencies  of  the  juice  and  the 


io  loc.  cit. 
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difference  in  tke  nature  of  tke  absorbents  that 
vary  from  clay  to  calcium  sulfate,  would  Warrant 
the  belief  that  while  a  package  of  pbarmacopceial 
asafoetida  is  exceptionally  a  possibility,  and  that 
specimens  of  tears  and  fragmen  ts  now  and  then 
nearly  pure  may  be  found  in  all  samples,  it  is 
impractical  for  dealers  at  tbis  period  to  supply 
any  considerable  quantity  conforming  to  the 
U.  S.  P.  requirements. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  tbis  fact,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  justice  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
Variation  in  commercial  asafoetida  should  be 
overcome,  and  the  writer  favors  the  introduction 
of  a  purified  asafoetida,  made  by  abstracting  the 
crude  drug  with  alcohol  and  evaporating  the 
alcohol.  As  thus  produced  the  product  bas  the 
consistence  v>f  a  thin  extract,  not  thick  enough 
however,  to  roll  into  a  pill,  with  an  intense  odor  of 
asafoetida,  and  is  practically  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  rubbed  with  water  it  produces  an  emulsion 
superior  to  the  emulsion  that  results  with  the 
commercial  drug. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  volatile  oil  would  be 
lost  in  this  manipulation,  but  while  a  small 
portion  distills  Avith  the  alcohol,  the  amount  is 
inconsiderable,  at  least  Avhen  compared  with  the 
Variation  that  exists  in  the  commercial  drug. 

It  may  also  be  questioned  by  some  persons  as 
to  whether  the  entire  virtues  of  asafoetida  are 
abstracted  by  alcohol,  and  yet  one  who  examines 
the  earthy  residues  will  agree  that  such  must  be 
the  case.  In  addition,  we  have  the  United  testi- 
mony  of  the  various  pkarmacopoeias  to  the  effect 
that  the  a.lcoholic  test  determines  its  value,  as 
well  as  does  the  record  of  the  chief  official  pre- 
paration,  the  tincture  of  asafoetida. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  impractical 
to  obtain  a  uniform  official  drug,  the  only  authen- 
tic  preparation  possible  is  that  of  purified  asa¬ 
foetida,  and  in  no  other  direction  is  the  necessity 
of  intelligent  supervision  over  a  crude  drug  more 
urgent. 

Additional  substances  to  investigate. 

Mineral  matter  as  an  admixture  with  asa¬ 
foetida  is  not  the  only  substance  Avith  Avliich 
dealers  liave  to  contend.  Even  though  a  specimen 
will  stand  the  pharm acopoeial  alcohol  test,  the 
asafoetida  may  be  adulterated  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  alcohol-soluble  resins,  a  practice  which 
lias  already  come  linder  the  Observation  of  the 
analyst.11 

In  order  to  deteet  the  presence  of  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  offer  no  characteristic  reactions,  syste- 
matic  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  recent 
years  with  a  view  to  determine  certain  constant 
numbers  of  the  pure  drug,  after  the  manner  in 
vogue  in  the  analysis  of  fats  and  oils,  such  as 
the  acid,  the  saponification,  the  ester  and  the 
iodine  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  marked  devi- 
ations  from  figures  thus  obtained  are  strong  indi- 
cation  of  foreign  admixture  of  resins. 

In  this  connection  We  may  point  to  the  folloAv- 
ing  literature  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

A.  Kremei,  Prüfung  der  Balsame,  Harze  und 
Gummiharze,  Jahresb.  d.  Pharm.  1886,  p.  3. 


11  See  for  example,  Th.  Waage,  Jahresb.  d.  Pharm.  1  893,  p. 
198.  Dr.  T.  L.  A.  Greve,  of  Cincinnati,  has  met  with  the  com- 
mercial  drug  in  which  were  imbedded  large  lumps  of  rosin, 


E.  Dieterich,  Prüfung  der  Balsame,  Harze  und 
Gummiharze,  Jahresb.  d.  Pharm.  1887,  p.  16; 
1888,  p.  8;  1891,  p.  11. 

H.  Beckurts  and  IV.  Brüche,  Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen  über  die  Werthbestimmung  der 
Harze  und  Balsame,  Jahresb.  d.  Pharm.  1892, 

p.  21. 

The  addition  of  rosin  or  of  white  turpentine, 
which  substances  are  those  most  likely  to  be 
fraudulently  used  as  admixtures,  may  easily  be 
recognized  by  determining  the  acid  number,  repre- 
sented  by  the  amount  of  caustic  alkali,  expressed  in 
milligrams,  which  neutralizes  the  free  acid  con- 
tained  in  1  gram  of  pure  resin.  A  fetv  determina- 
tions  were  made  with  the  samples  of  asafoetida. 
on  hand  in  order  to  test  the  feasability  of  this  plan 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  acid  number  of  Avhite  turpentine  and  of 
rosin  were  first  souglit.  Weighed  quantities  of  the 
resins  were  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  solution 
titrated  with  semi-normal  caustic  potash,  phenol - 
phtalein  being  used  as  an  indicator. 

White  Turpentine :  — 

1)  0.7386  gms.  in  alcoliolic  solution  consumed 

4.06  cc.  |  KOH. 

2)  1.8465  gms.  in  alcoholic  solution  consumed 

10.09  cc.  f  KOH. 

3)  3.6930  gms.  in  alcoholic  solution  consumed 

20.19  cc.  |  KOH. 

Acid  number  calculated:  1)  153.9;  2)  152.9; 
3)  153.1;  average:  153.3. 

Rosin :  — 

1)  3.2738  gms.  in  alcoholic  solution  consumed 

19.4  cc.  f  KOH. 

2)  8.3138  gms.  in  alcoholic  solution  consumed 

48.7  cc.  »  KOH. 

Acid  number  calculated :  1)164.9;  2)  164.15; 
average:  164.5. 

Asafoetida :  — 

Now  as  regards  the  determination  of  the  acid 
number  of  asafoetida,  a  series  of  five  experiments 
was  undertaken.  In  the  first,  an  alcoholic  extract 
(in  the  composition  of  which  all  samples  on  hand 
participated)  was  evaporated  on  the  water  bath 
as  nearly  a,s  possible  to  constant  Aveight,  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  residue  (purified  asafoetida)  taken 
up  with  alcohol  and  the  solution  titrated  with  semi¬ 
normal  caustic  potash,  phenolphtalein  being  used 
as  an  indicator.12 

In  the  four  remaining  cases,  a,  weighed  quan¬ 
tity  of  crude  asafoetida  was  boiled  out  with  alco¬ 
hol,  the  residue  weighed  and  the  amount  of  resin 
operated  upon  was  determined  by  difference. 

In  all  cases,  hoAvever,  the  acid  number  was 
referred  to  1  gm.  of  alcohol-soluble  substance,  free 
from  gum  and  mineral  matter. 

The  results  are  as  follows: — 

I.  Purified  Asafoetida.  7.0276  gms.  purified 
asafoetida  consumed  7.8  cc.  semi-normal  caustic 
potash.  Acid  number,  31.1.  This  figure  is  most 
probably  too  low  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
completely  expelling,  on  the  water  bath,  alcohol 
and  moisture  from  the  viscid  mass. 


12  Special  experimentation  would  be  required  to  establisha 
method  to  titrate  an  alcoholic  solution  of  asafoetida  with  ab¬ 
solute  exactness  as  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  define 
the  exact  point  of  neutralization.  Fairly  good  results  were 
obtained,  however,  when  diluting  the  alcoholic  solution  with 
water  and  observing  the  point  where  a  red  coloration  first 
appears  upon  dropping  a  solution  of  phenolphtalein  on  the 
surfp.ee  of  the  t'ilrbid  liquid,  (See  Kremei,  loc.  cit.) 
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II.  Sample  Di.  Dry  and  hard  tears.  1.8719 

gms.  yielded  to  alcohol  1.4254  gms.  soluble 

matter,  consuming  3.5  cc.  semi-normal  caustie 
potash.  Acid  number,  68.8. 

III.  Sample  Ci.  Dry,  hard  tears.  4.7596 

gms.  yielded  to  alcohol  3.4193  gms.  soluble 

matter,  consuming  7.56  cc.  semi-normal  caustic 
potash.  Acid  number,  61.91. 

IV.  Sample  G.  Granulär,  sticky  mass. 

51.3620  gms.  yielded  to  alcohol  34.2834  gms. 

soluble  matter,  consuming  40.65  cc.  semi-normal 
caustic  potash.  Acid  number,  37.7. 

V.  Sample  A.  Granulär,  sticky  mass,  similar 
in  appearance  to  IV.  28.4974  gms.  yielded  to 
alcohol  9.7418  gms.  soluble  matter,  consuming 
14.06  cc.  semi-normal  caustic  potash.  Acid  num¬ 
ber,  40.4. 

From  these  results  it  follows:— 

Ist,  That  all  these  samples  are  evidently  free 
from  any  appreciable  admixture  of  white  turpen- 
tine  or  rosin.  In  an  investigatingexperiment,  where 
white  turpentine  was  purposely  added  to  purified 
asafoetida,  its  amount  was  almost  quantitatively 
indicated  by  the  increased  acid  number  of  the 
mixture. 

2nd,  That  the  acid  numbers  of  the  different 
asafoetida  speeimens  and  parts  thereof,  wliile  de- 
oidedly  lower  than  those  of  white  turpentine  or 
rosin,  are  far  from  being  concordant  among  them- 
selves,  varying  from  31.1  to  68.8. 

Still  there  seems  to  exist  some  regularity  in 
these  figures,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  dry,  hard  tears  possessing 
the  highest  numbers,  (61.9  and  68.8),  and  the 
semi-solid  mass  having  a  lower  number  ranging 
from  31.1  to  40.4,  or  (leaving  out  the  probably 
erratic  figure  31.1)  from  37.7  to  40.4. 

Such  variations  in  the  acid  number  of  different 
speeimens  of  asafoetida  have  been  observed  before, 
asthe  following  table  to  which  the  foregoing  results 
are  appended,  will  indicate. 


III.  The  IT.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  should  give 
directions  by  which  to  ascertain  the  absence  of 
white  turpentine  and  rosin. 

IV.  The  acid  number  of  asafoetida  seems  to 
be  higher  for  dry  tears  than  for  asafoetida  mass. 
In  these  experiments  the  acid  numbers  varied  from 
61.9  to  68.8  for  dry  tears,  and  from  37.7  to  40.4 
for  asafoetida  in  mass. 

V.  It  is  very  difficult,  although  not  always 
impossible  to  obtain  in  the  American  market  asa¬ 
foetida  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
II.  S.  P.,  which  demands  that  it  should  yiehl  to 
alcohol  at  least  60%  of  its  weight.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion,  our  importers  are  at  the  merey  of  persons 
beyond  their  supervision,  and  to  demand  that 
crude  asafoetida  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  will  probably  render  it  im- 
practical  for  them  to  offer  the  drug  in  any  con- 
siderable  quantity.  In  this  connection,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  valuable  editorial  concerning  asa¬ 
foetida  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  May  7th, 
1892,  from  which  the  following  points  are  ex- 
tracted :  — 

“The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  exporters  in  the  East  that  it  always 
pays  best  to  send  first-class  goods.  These  are 
certain  to  find  a  market,  while  adulterated  articles 
may  often  lie  for  months  in  the  warehouses,  wait- 
ing  for  a  buyer,  and  condemned  ultimately  to 
pass  for  an  old  song  into  the  hands  of  one  or 
another  of  those  firms  on  the  fringe  of  the  drug 
trade,  to  whom  nothing  is  unsalable  provided  it  is 
low-priced. 

“The  principal  buyers  of  asafoetida  in  this 
market  are  the  representatives  of  American  drug 
houses,  and  the  Americans  whether  from  necessity 
or  choice,  are  notorious  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  buy  drugs  of  the  finest  quality.  It 
was  American  firms  who  purchased  the  bulk  of 
the  gum  which  has  been  sold  at  our  auctions  this 
year,  and  it  is  only  by  providing  a  supply  of 


Table  II. 


Acid  numbers. 


Substance. 

A.  Kremei.* 

E.  Dieterich.* 

Beckurts  &  Brüche.* 

1 

Ottr  Results. 

White  Turpentine 

153.3 

Colophony  (Rosin) 

151-173 

157—176 

173—186 

164.5 

Asafoetida 

26.8 

11.2 

40  in  mnssis 

61.9  dry  tears 

54.8 

82. 

29  dennrat. 

68.6  “ 

70. 

31 

43  in  massig 

37.7  soft  mass 

'21  in  grnni<. 

40.4  “ 

Summary. 

I.  The  average  amount  of  ash  left  in  an 
ordinary  specimen  of  commercially  fair  asafoetida 
is  quite  considerable,  ranging  in  the  samples  here¬ 
in  treated,  from  16%  to  about  20%.  In  some 
cases  as  high  an  average  as  50%  was  observed. 
The  purest  tears  left  very  little  ash,  ranging  from 
1.78  to  2.55%,  and  these  selected  tears  yielded  to 
alcohol  as  much  as  76%  of  their  weight. 

II.  The  employment  of  a  purified  asafoetida 
is  herein  recommended,  and  the  same  should,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  be  the  only  offieial  form  of 
the  drug  for  pharmaceutical  use. 


marketable  wares  that  their  custom,  advantageous 
both  to  our  importers  and  to  the  shippers  in  India 
and  Persia,  can  be  kept  here  in  the  long  run.” 


Halogen  Derivatives  of  Thymol  and 
Carvacrol. 

By  Leo  C.  Urban. 


When  thymol  is  acted  upon  in  alkaline  solution 
with  iodine,  a  peculiar  amorphous  Substitution 
product  is  formed.  This  product,  known  com¬ 
mercially  as  aristol,  is  considered  as  a  derivative 


loc.  cit. 
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of  dithjmol  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
(CioHiaOI)a  or  structurally 


c3h7 

1 

CsHt 

1 

c 

f  \ 

c 

/  % 

HC  COI 

IOC  CH 

1  II 

II  1 

HC  C 

C  CH 

%  / 

\  ^ 

c 

c 

CH;i 

1 

ch3 

On  account  of  its  insolubility  in  alkalies,  it 
is  assumed  tliat  it  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl 
group  vvhicli  is  replaced  by  the  iodine. 

The  sanie  compound  is  formed  wlien  to  such 
an  alkaline  solution  of  the  phenol,  in  which  an 
alkaline  iodide  has  been  dissolved,  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  is  added. 

A  carvacrol  iodide,  said  to  be  prepared  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  aristol,  has  been  described 
as  a  bulky,  yellowish  brown  amorphous  powder 
having  a  melting  point  of  about  90°  C. 

The  weiter  has  prepared  a  carvacrol  iodide, 
quite  different  from  the  above,  by  the  following 
process : 

Two  grams  of  carvacrol  and  3.8  grams  of  potas- 
sium  iodide  are  dissolved  in  40  cc.  of  a  ten  per- 
cent  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  To 
this  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  gradually 
added  under  continuous  stirring  until  no  more  of 
a  precipitate  is  formed.  Düring  the  reaction,  the 
mixture  is  kept  cool  by  placing  the  vessel  in  cold 
water.  The  precipitate  is  collec-ted  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  first  with  water  to  which  a  very  small 
quantity  of  alkali  has  been  added,  and  then  with 
pure  water.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room. 

The  product  is  a  bulky,  grayish-yellow  or  buff- 
colored,  amorphous  powder,  having  a  faint  aro- 
rnatic  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  Chloroform,  benzin 
and  the  fixed  oils.  From  its  solution  in  Chloroform 
and  ether  it  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  becoming  paler  in  color.  This  purified 
product  did  not  show  signs  of  shrinking  until 
above  170°  C.  and  at  200°  C.  had  become  black 
and  tarry,  but  had  not  liquified. 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  adding 
very  slowly,  and  under  continuous  stirring,  to  a 
solution  of  2  grams  of  carvacrol  in  40  cc.  of  a 
ten  percent  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potas- 
sium,  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  form. 

It  combines  the  antiseptic  properties  of  carvac¬ 
rol  with  those  of  iodine  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage  over  iodoform  in  being  odorless  or  nearly 
so  and  in  being  more  tlian  four  times  as  bulky. 

The  formation  of  this  iodine  compound  sug- 
gested  the  possibilitv  of  obtaining  analogous 
bromine  derivatives. 

Thymol  bromide  was  prepared  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  used  in  preparing  the  iodide. 
Two  grams  of  thymol  and  2.5  grams  of  potassium 
bromide  are  dissolved  in  40  cc.  of  a  ten  percent 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide.  To  this  solution 
there  is  gradually  added,  under  continuous  stirring, 
an  excess  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  chlorin¬ 
ated  soda,  the  mixture  being  kept  cool  by  placing 
the  Container  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  A  yellow¬ 
ish,  bulky  precipitate  is  slowly  formed  which  is 


collected  upon  a  Alter,  thoroughly  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  on  bibulous  paper  atrthe  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  room. 

It  formed  an  amorphous,  yellowish,  bulky  pow¬ 
der,  becoming  paler  on  exposure  to  light.  It  is 
odorless  or  nearly  so,  and  soluble  in  ether,  Chloro¬ 
form,  benzin  and  the  Axed  oils.  Its  solution 
in  ether  sliowed  signs  of  decomposition,  hydro- 
bromic  acid  Splitting  off.  When  heated  to  130°  C. 
it  began  to  shrink  and  at  150°  C.  it  had  changed 
to  a  dark  brown  tarry  mass,  liquifying  at  about 
162°  C. 

Bromine  estimations  kindly  made  according  to 
Carius  by  Mr.  0.  Schreiner,  gave  the  following 
results : 

I.  0.17227  gram  of  substance  gave  0.1421 
gram  AgBr  =  0.06046  gram  Br. 

II.  0.16791  gram  of  substance  gave  0.13867 
gram  AgBr  =  0.059004  gram  Br. 

Calculated  for  Found 

CioHisOBr  (CioHi2OBr)2  I  II 

34.93%  35.08%  35.09%  35.14% 

Carvacrol  Bromide  was  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  a,s  the  thymol  derivative,  substituting 
carvacrol  for  the  thymol.  It  formed  an  amor¬ 
phous,  grayish-yellow  or  pale  buff-colored  powder, 
odorless  or  nearly  so.  Soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form,  benzin  and  the  Axed  oils.  At  about  130°  C. 
it  began  to  shrink,  and  at  150°  had  become 
black  and  tarry.  An  etherial  solution  of  this 
compound  also  showed  signs  of  decomposition, 
liydrobromic  acid  Splitting  off. 

A  bromine  estimation  (Carius’  method)  also 
furnished  by  Mr.  0.  Schreiner  resulted  as  follows : 

0.14556  gram  substance  gave  0.1196  gram 
AgBr  =  0.05088  gram  Br. 

Calculated  for  Found 

CioHi3OBr  (CioHi2ÖBr)2 

34.93%  35.08%  34.96% 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  by  acting 
directly  on  the  alkaline  phenol  Solutions  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  bromine. 

If  the  iodides  are  looked  upon  as  derivatives 
of  the  diphenols,  the  bromides  must  also  be  con- 
sidered  as  such. 

Amorphous  Chlorides  of  the  phenols  are  also 
formed  by  treating  alkaline  Solutions  of  these  with 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  or 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine.  These  com¬ 
pounds  will  be  reported  upon  shortly. 

Laboratory  of  the  Kremers  &  Urban  Co. 


Roentgeu’s  Rays. 


By  Dr.  Louis  Kahlenberg. 


Since  the  time  when  Professor  Heinrich  Herz 
conducted  his  famous  investigations  on  the  re- 
lations  between  light  and  eleetricity,  no  discovery 
in  the  realm  of  phvsics  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  scientists  and  thinking 
men  in  general  as  has  the  latest  discovery  of  Dr. 
Koentgen,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University 
of  W ürzburg.  Much  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
at  Arst  existed  concerning  the  nature  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  is  already  being  cleared  away;  still  the  fact 
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that  many  of  the  more  recent  newspaper  articles 
eontain  Statements  that  are  erroneous  and  need 
to  be  discarded  before  the  true  import  of  Prof. 
Roentgen’s  discovery  can  be  properly  appreciated 
will  justify  a  brief  description  of  the  work  of  this 
pliysicist. 

The  beautiful  mild  light  that  is  prodnced  when 
the  electric  spark  is  passed  through  a  Geissler’s 
tube  is  familiär  to  all  that  are  acquainted  with 
common  electrica!  phenomena.  A  Geissler’s  tube 
is  a  closed  glass  tube  containing  rarefied  air,  or 
some  otlier  gas,  and  having  platinuin  or  alumi- 
nium  wires,  electrodes,  fused  into  its  ends.  These 
wires  extend  into  the  inside  of  the  tube,  while  on 
the  outside  they  are  provided  with  loops  or  hooks 
for  the  attachment  of  wires  that  lead  to  an  in- 
duction  coil  or  a  frictional  electrica!  machine.  If 
such  a  tube  containing  air  of  %oo  of  its  ordinary 
density  is  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
induction  coil,  the  negative  electrode  (catliode) 
appears  surrounded  with  a  delicate,  deep  blue 
light,  but  from  the  positive  electrode  (anode)  a 
beautiful  light  of  the  color  of  peach  blossoms 
radiates  into  the  tube  filling  it  almost  entirely, 
being  separated  from  the  blue  light  surrounding 
the  catliode  only  by  a  dark  space.  This  light 
streams  from  the  anode  towards  the  catliode,  and 
if  the  tube  is  bent,  follows  all  the  crooks  of  the 
tube.  If  now  the  air  is  still  further  exhausted  from 
the  tube,  the  blue  light  surrounding  the  cathode, 
and  the  dark  space  that  separates  it  from  the  light 
streaming  from  the  anode  expand  more  and  more 
while  the  light  from  the  anode  recedes  continually 
and  flnally  disappears  entirely.  In  tubes  in  which 
the  air  has  beeil  exhausted  to  about  one-millionth 
of  an  atmosphere,  this  cathode  light  appears  most 
intense.  These  cathode  rays  proceed  in  straight 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  cathode 
and  their  direction  is  not  in  the  least  influenced 
by  the  shape  of  the  tube  or  tlie  position  of  the 
anode.  Where  the  rays  of  the  cathode  light  strike 
the  walls  of  the  glass  tube  they  cause  the  glass 
to  emit  a  peculiar  light  of  its  own  (fluorescence 
and  phosphorescence).  The  cathode  rays  also 
cause  many  other  substances  to  fiuoresce.  The 
color  of  the  light  emitted  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  The  Thuringian  glass  of  which 
the  Geissler  tubes  are  offen  manufactured  emits 
an  apple-green  light. 

The  properties  of  the  cathode  rays  which  have 
thus  far  been  mentioned  were  first  discovered  by 
Prof.  Hittorf  of  Münster,  in  1869.  Hittorfs  work 
was  verified  by  Crookes  in  1879.  The  tubes  that 
Crookes  used  contained  cathodes  that  ended  in 
metallic  disks,  either  plane  or  concave.  Crookes 
called  these  rays  radiant  matter  and  assumed  in 
them  a  fourth  state  of  matter.  It  is  important 
to  observe  liere  that  the  luminous  rays  emitted 
from  the  cathode  can  be  deflected  from  their  course 
by  a  magnet.  Acc-ording  to  Hittorf,  a  pencil  of 
luminous  cathode  rays  beliaves  like  a  bündle  of 
stiff  fibres  fastened  only  to  the  cathode,  whereas 
the  light  from  the  anode  behaves  like  a  bündle  of 
flexible  fibres  fastened  at  both  ends.  Two  parallel 
pencils  of  luminous  cathode  rays  repel  each  other. 

In  1894  Herz  found  that  cathode  rays  differ 
from  ordinary  light  in  that  they  penetrate  more 
readily  those  solids  through  which  ordinary  light 
can  pass  only  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all, 
as  for  example  sheets  of  metal.  Again  he  found 
that  substances  which  transmit  ordinary  light 
readily  proved  an  overwhelming  obstacle  to  the 


cathode  rays.  In  the  same  year  Ph.  Lenard,1 
working  in  the  laboratory  of  Herz,  experimented 
on  the  cathode  rays  and  prepared  some  photo- 
graphs,  using  this  light. 

It  was  with  a  view  toward  the  further  elabo- 
ration  of  these  experiments  that  Roentgen  was 
conducting  researches  with  the  cathode  rays,  and 
he  found  them  to  posess  a  most  remarkable 
property.  In  a  dark  room  he  had  a  Crookes’  tube 
emitting  the  cathode  rays.  The  tube  was  enclosed 
in  a  black  paste-board  box  so  that  no  light  what- 
ever  was  visible.  He  noticed  that  a  paper  screen 
coated  with  a  fluorescent  substance  (barium 
platino  cyanide)  was  caused  to  emit  a,  greenish 
fluorescent  light  when  brought  into  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  tube.  This  fluorescence  occured  even 
when  the  coated  paper  was  held  at  a  distance  of 
six  feet  from  the  tube.  Now  it  was  evident  that 
this  fluorescence  was  caused  by  rays  of  some  kind 
that  were  being  emitted  from  the  Crookes’  tube, 
rays  which,  liowever,  do  not  act  on  the  optic  nerve. 
For  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  Roentgen  calls 
these  rays  X-rays  for  the  present.  By  placing 
different  objects  between  the  Crookes’  tube  and  the 
fluorescent  screen,  it  was  found  that  all  were  per- 
meated  to  a  grea-ter  or  less  extent  by  the  X-rays. 
Thiek  wooden  boards  or  plates  of  hard  rubber 
interposed  between  the  tube  and  the  screen  de- 
creased  the  fluorescence  but  little,  the  rays  also 
passed  through  a  book  of  1000  pages,  through  the 
flesliy  parts  of  the  hand  and  many  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Metals  and  glass  were  found  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  rays  very  greatly,  and  when 
used  in  sufficient  thickness  did  not  allow  them  to 
pass  at  all.  The  objects  all  cast  a.  more  or  less 
dark  and  sharply  defined  shadow  on  the  fluorescent 
screen  according  as  the  substances  of  which  they 
were  composed  were  of  greater  or  less  density. 
Thus  when  the  hand  was  interposed  between  the 
tube  and  the  screen  the  bones  of  the  hand  gave  a 
darker  shadow  than  did  the  softer  parts  and  so 
there  appeared  on  the  screen  a  dark  shadow  of 
the  bones  surrounded  by  a  lighter  shadow  of  the 
softer  parts. 

Now  these  X-rays  have  been  found  to  act 
chemically  upon  ordinary  photographic  plates ; 2 
and  when  the  screen  of  barium  platino  cyanide  is 
replaced  by  a  photographic  plate  (which  by  the 
way  can  remain  in  its  paste-board  or  wooden 
holder,  since  X-rays  easily  pass  through  paste- 
board  and  wood)  and  an  object,  say  the  hand,  is 
placed  between  the  excited  Crookes’  tube  and  the 
plate,  the  latter  will  be  protectecl  from  the  action 
of  the  rays  by  the  hand.  as  far  as  the  latter  covers 
it,  much  more,  however,  by  the  bones  than  by 
the  heshy  parts.  After  exposing3  the  plate  from 
ten  minutes  to  an  hour  in  the  manner  described, 
the  plate  is  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 
Thus  a,  negative  is  obtained  in  which  the  bones  of 
the  hand  appear  light  and  the  softer  parts  some- 
what  darker.  From  this  negative  pictures  (posi¬ 
tives)  can  be  printed  by  the  usual  process.  These 
pictures,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  from  what  has 

1  Wiedetnann's  Annalen  der  Physik,  vol.  51.  p.  225.  1894.. 

See  also  ibid.,  vol.  52,  p  28,  on  “Magnetische  Ablenkung  der 
Kathodenstrahlen.” 

2  Wliether  the  rays  act  directly  on  the  photographic  plate, 
or  whether  the  action  is  prodnced  by  fluorescent  light  formed 
as  the  rays  strike  the  plate  is  a  question  that  Roentgen  leaves 
open. 

3  A  camera  is  of  course  not  needed  in  this  work,  as  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  stated.  Lenses  are  not  only  un- 
necessary  but  can  not  be  used,  because  glass,  being  quite  dense, 
öfters  a  great  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  X-rays. 
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beeil  said,  are  simply  shadow  pictures  of  tbe  objects 
taken.  In  these  pictures  the  denser  parts  of  the 
object  appear  darker  than  the  parts  less  dense; 
thus  in  case  of  the  hand  the  outlines  of  the  bones 
appear  much  darker  than  those  of  the  softer  parts. 
As  tliere  is  no  light  acting  on  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  production  of  these  pictures  the  latter  can 
notbe  called  photographs.  The  term  radiograph 
has  been  suggested  for  thern;  whether  this  name 
will  finally  be  adopted  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
pictures  differ  too  frora  ordinary  photographs  in 
t-hat  they  are  only  shadow  pictures  or  silhouettes 
of  the  objects  taken.  Several  other  such  pictures 
were  prepared  by 
Roentgen.  A  set 
of  weights  in  a, 
closed  wooden  box 
yielded  apicture  in 
whicli  tlie  weights 
appeared  as  heavy 
dark  shadows  on  a 
light  background, 
showing  the  faint 
outlines  of  the 
box.  Similarly  a 
pictureof  thecoins 
in  a  closed  leather 
purse  was  taken, 
etc. 

These  experi- 
nients  liave  been 
verifled  by  many 
physicists  in  Eu- 
rope  and  America. 

At  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  such 
pictures  were  also 
prepared  by  Dr. 

L.  W.  Austin,  wlio 
has  kindly  fur- 
nished  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  which 
the  accompanying 
figure  has  been 
prepared. 

As  to  the  prac¬ 
tica!  use  to  which 
the  X-rays  can  be 
put,  many  specu- 
lations  are  being 
made.  At  present 
theraysare  chiefly 
being  used  to  pre- 
pare  pictures  such 
as  have  been  des- 
cribed.  Imperfect  as  this  method  of  taking  pictures 
still  is,  medical  men  have  already  used  pictures  thus 
prepared  in  making  diagnoses.  Thus  bullets  and 
needles  that  had  penetrated  different  parts  of  the 
body  have  been  accurately  located  and  conse- 
quently  easily  removed.  Cases  where  coins  and 
other  metallic  bodies  had  been  lodged  in  the 
digestive  tract,  have  also  been  successfully  diag- 
nosed  by  the  aid  of  pictures  taken  by  means  of 
X-rays.  Surgeons  have  been  alle  to  inspect 
fractures  and  deformities  of  the  bones  by  the  aid 
of  this  method,  and  in  Vienna  lately  a  case  of 
urinary  calculus  has  been  diagnosed  by  means  of 
this  new  kind  of  photographs,  if  we  may  so  call 
thern.  Thus  the  new  discovery  has  already  proved 
itself  of  practica!  importance  to  medical  practi- 
tioners.  That  it.  will  become  still  more  valuable 


in  this  line  as  the  process  of  taking  the  pictures 
is  more  perfected  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Engineers  and  metallurgists  are  attempting  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  shadow  pictures  pro- 
duced  by  X-rays  in  locating  defects  in  iron  and 
other  metals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  efforts 
in  this  direction  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  of  view,  the 
interesting  question  arises,  —  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  X-rays  of  Roentgen  ?  Attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  refraet  these  rays  have  proved  un- 
successful;  for  this  reason  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
possible  to  concen träte  these  rays  by  means  of  a 

lens  of  any  kind, 
and  so  the  pictures 
that  have  been 
prepared  thus  far 
are  as  large  as 
the  objects  them¬ 
selves.  Attempts 
to  reflect  X-rays 
have  also  been  fu- 
tile  thus  far.  Ithas 
been  determined 
that  the  intensity 
of  the  fluorescence 
on  the  screen  va- 
ries  inversely  as 
the  square  of  tlie 
distance  of  the 
screen  from  tlie 
Crookes’  tube. 

At  first  one 
would  be  inclined 
to  suppose  that 
the  X  -  ra  vs  are 
cathode  rays. 
Roentgen  rejects 
this  view  mainly 
for  the  reason  that 
X-rays  cannot  be 
deflected  by  a  mag- 
net  as  can  cath¬ 
ode  rays.  Golcl- 
stein  of  Berlin 
Claims  to  have 
shown  that  cath¬ 
ode  rays  consist 
of  more  than  one 
kind  of  rays,  and 
that  while  certain 
ones  of  these  rays 
are  deflected  by  a 
magnet,  others 
are  not  at  all  in- 
fiuenced  even  by  the  most  powerful  magnets. 
Thus  it  might  be  that  after  all  X-rays  form  a 
part  of  the  cathode  rays,  which  according  to  Gold¬ 
stein  are  composite.  Roentgen,  however,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  X-rays  are  produced  when  the  light 
strikes  the  glass  sides  of  the  tube  and  produce 
fluorescence.  The  possibility  that  X-rays  might 
be  identical  with  the  ultra-violet  of  the  spectrum 
is  also  discussed  by  Roentgen,  but  discarded  be- 
cause  X-rays  have  entirely  different  properties 
from  those  of  the  ultra-violet  or  ultra-red  rays  of 
the  spectrum  that  have  thus  far  been  investigated. 

Roentgen  first  made  bis  researches  public  in  a 
preliminary  report  before  tlie  “physikalisch-medi¬ 
zinische  Gesellschaft”  of  Würz  bürg.  Later  appeared 
a  ten-page  pamphlet4  containing  this  report.  To 

4  Publisher,  Stahel  in  Wiirzbtirg. 


Prof.  W.  C.  Roentgen. 
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elucidate  tlie  matter  considered  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  paragraphs  further,  little  better  can  be  done 
than  to  quote  Prof.  Roentgen's  ovvn  words  with 
whicli  he  closes  bis  pamphlet. 

“Legt  man  sich  die  Frage  vor,  was  denn  die 
X-Strahlen,  —  die  keine  Kathodenstrahlen  sein 
können,  —  eigentlich  sind,  so  wird  man  vielleicht 
im  ersten  Augenblick,  verleitet  durch  ihre  lebhafte 
Fluorescenz  und  chemische  Wirkungen  an  ultra¬ 
violettes  Licht  zu  denken.  Indessen  stösst  man 
doch  sofort  auf  schwerwiegende  Bedenken. 

a)  dass  es  beim  Uebergang  aus  Luft  in  Was¬ 
ser,  Schwefelkohlenstoff,  Aluminium,  Steinsalz, 
Glas,  Zink,  keine  merkliche  Brechung  erleiden  kann; 

b)  dass  es  von  den  genannten  Körpern  nicht 
merklich  regelmässig  reflektiert  werden  kann; 

c)  dass  es  somit  durch  die  sonst  gebräuchli¬ 
chen  Mittel  nicht  polarisirt  werden  kann; 

d)  dass  die  Absorption  desselben  von  keiner 
anderen  Eigenschaft  der  Körper  so  beeinflusst 
wird  als  von  ihrer  Dichte. 


gebene  Erklärung  einer  weiteren  Begründung 
bedarf.” 

Professor  Boltzmann  shares  Roentgen’s  view 
that  the  X-rays  are  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the 
ether.  Boltzmann  thinks  that  the  cathode  rays  as 
well  as  the  X-rays  are  longitudinal  waves  of  the 
ether,  the  former  of  very  short  and  the  latter  of 
greater  wave  length;  side  by  side  with  these  waves 
he  places  the  waves  discovered  by  Herz  as  trans- 
verse  waves  of  large  wave  length.  According  to 
Boltzmann  the  greatest  value  of  Roentgen’s  dis- 
covery  lies  in  the  fact  that  through  it  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  an  entirely  new  agent. 
The  discovery  of  the  rays  of  Herz  and  also  of  the 
cathode  rays  attracted  much  attention,  though 
the  former  are  not  essentially  different  from  light 
rays  and  the  latter  are  confined  within  the  spaee 
of  a  Hittorfs  tube  and  consequently  are  of  little 
use  in  Science  and  the  arts.  The  X-rays,  how- 
ever,  are  entirely  new.  They  radiate  out  into 
space  and  through  the  efforts  of  their  discoverer, 


Reproduction  of  a  negative  taken  with  Roentgen’s  rays. 


Das  heisst  man  müsste  annehmen,  dass  sich 
diese  ultravioletten  Strahlen  ganz  anders  verhal¬ 
ten  als  die  bisher  bekannten  ultrarothen,  sicht¬ 
baren  und  ultravioletten  Strahlen.  Dazu  habe  ich 
mich  nicht  entschliessen  können  und  nach  einer 
anderen  Erklärung  gesucht. 


Eine  Art  von  Verwandtschaft  zwischen  den 
neuen  Strahlen  und  den  Lichtstrahlen  scheint  zu 
bestehen,  wenigstens  deutet  die  Schattenbildung, 


Nun  weiss  man  schon  seit  langer  Zeit,  dass  ausser 
den  transversalen  Lichtschwingungen  auch  longi¬ 
tudinale  Schwingungen  im  Aether  Vorkommen  kön¬ 
nen,  und  nach  Ansicht  verschiedener  Physiker 
Vorkommen  müssen.  Freilich  ist  ihre  Existenz  bis 
jetzt  noch  nicht  evident  nachgewiesen,  und  sind 
desshalb  ihre  Eigenschaften  noch  nicht  experimen¬ 
tell  untersucht. 

Sollten  nun  die  neuen  Strahlen  nicht  longitu¬ 
dinalen  Schwingungen  im  Aether  zuzuschreiben 
sein?  Ich  muss  bekennen,  dass  ich  mich  im  Laufe 
der  Untersuchung  immer  mehr  mit  diesem  Gedan¬ 
ken  vertraut  gemacht  habe  und  gestatte  mir  denn 
auch  diese  Vermuthung  hier  auszusprechen,  wie¬ 
wohl  ich  mir  sehr  wohl  bewusst  bin,  dass  die  ge- 


Roentgen,  have  already  proved  themselves  very 
valuable. 

The  Pharmaceutische  Post  of  Jan.  26,  at- 
tempts  to  point  out  a  connection  between  Roent¬ 
gen’s  rays  and  a  “peculiar  fluid”  which  Carl  von 
Reichenbach  called  “Od.”  Reichenbach,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  creosote  and  paraffin,  who  died  Jan. 
16,  1869,  published  several  works,  the  most.  im¬ 
portant  of  which  was  entitled,  “Der  sensitive 
Mensch  und  sein  Verhalten  zum  Öd.”5  Later  ap- 
peared  “Die  odische  Lohe”  published  by  Brau- 
müller,  then  followed  “Odisch-magnetische  Briefe.” 
In  these  books  Reichenbach  speaks  of  a,  peculiar 
fluid  by  means  of  which  “sensitive  persons”  are 
j  able  to  see  distinctly  objects  enclosed  in  metallic 
boxes  and  to  recognize  certain  parts  in  the  interior 
i  of  the  human  body.  The  Post  Claims  that  a 
further  analogy  between  Reichenbach’s  “Od”  phe- 
nomena  and  Roentgen’s  rays  exists  beeause 
Reichenbach  Claims  to  have  pliotographed  shadow 
pictures  in  the  dark  by  means  of  the  “Odlicht.” 
A  sensitive  plate  prepared  by  coating  one  side 
with  a  layer  of  a  silver  salt  was  used,  and  when 
the  sensitive  side  was  turned  toward  the  object 


s  Cotta,  Stuttgart,  1854. 
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the  silliouette-like  pictures  were  obtained,  whereas, 
when  the  other  side  of  tlie  plate  was  turned 
toward  the  pbject  the  process  was  not  always 
successful.  Whether  the  Claims  of  the  “Post”  he 
well  founded  or  not  is  a  question  that  can  only 
be  settled  by  further  investigation.  It  should  not 
be  disguised  either  that  there  are  many  that 
wonld  be  inclined  to  question  Reichenbach’s  ob- 
servations. 

A  late  nurnber  of  The  Chemist  and  Druggist 
contains  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  Jan.  27.  The  salient  points 
in  the  report  of  this  meeting  are  here  given.  Prof. 
Lannelongue  discussed  the  application  of  the  new 
discovery  to  surgical  diagnosis.  He  confirmed 
many  of  the  Statements  that  had  been  made  con- 
cerning  the  localizing  of  injnries  and  diseases  of 
the  bones  and  states  that  good  results  had  also 
been  obtained  in  diagnosing  the  area  of  tuber- 
eulosis  in  the  hand.  M.  Perrin,  of  the  physical 
laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normal,  said  he  had  cor- 
roberated  Roentgen’s  experiments,  and  had  found 
that  X-rays  were  not  at  all  reflected  nor  refracted. 
He  shared  the  view  of  Roentgen  that  the  rays  are 
not  cathodic,  saying  that  the  two  are  no  more 
alike  than  are  the  hamrner  that  strikes  the  bell 
and  the  sound  that  is  produced.  M.  G.  Le  Bon 
tlien  made  the  startling  Statement  that  he  could 
do  with  ordinary  light  what  had  been  done  with 
X-rays.  He  placed  a  negative  over  a  sensitive 
plate,  put  the  two  in  a  light-tight  box  made  of 
iron  and  lead,  and  before  the  iron  plate  of  the 
front  of  the  box  he  placed  an  ordinary  par affin 
lamp.  In  less  than  three  hours  he  obtained  a 
negative.  M.  Le  Bords  idea  is  that  the  whole 
thing  is  done  by  heat  rays. 

Without  entering  into  further  discussion  con- 
cerning  the  matter,  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  properties  of  X-rays  and  from 
the  process  used  by  M.  Le  Bon,  that  the  latter  is 
dealing  with  an  entirely  different  plienomenon. 

The  attention  that  X-rays  are  at  present  re- 
ceivingatt-he  hands  of  so  many  able  experimentors, 
would  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  process  of  taking 
pictures  by  their  action  will  ere  long  become  mucli 
more  perfect  and  consequently  more  useful  than  it 
now  is.  Already  the  time  of  exposures  (from  ten 
minutes  to  an  hour)  is  being  reduced  and  sharper 
pictures  are  being  obtained.  It  is  to  be  hopecl 
that  a  means  of  concentrating  these  rays  will  ere 
long  be  found.  What  we  may  expect  of  these 
wonderful  rays  of  Roentgen  as  Casting  light  upon 
our  knowledge  of  radiant  energy  in  general  and 
as  furnishing  other  practical  applications,  further 
investigations  only  can  reveal. 
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Pharmaceutical  Technique. 

Ice  Machine. 

The  firm  of  Warmbrunn,  Quilitz  &  Co.  of  Berlin,  has 
recently  brought  out  a  small  ice  machine,  which  may 
be  of  use  to  druggists  of  small  towns,  especially  in 
warm  countries  where  ice  is  difficultly  obta-inable. 

The  machine,  (see  cut),  consists  of  a  double-walled 
tin  cylinder,  covered  with  asbestos  and  intended  to  hold 
the  freezing  mixture;  and  the  inside  tin  vessel,  cross- 


shaped  in  transverse  sectiou,  in  which  the  ice  is  formed. 
The  tin  cylinder  rests  on  an  axis  and  can  be  rotated 
by  means  of  a  crauk. 

To  prepare  ice  the  operator  proceeds  as  follows: 
The  inner  vessel  is  filled  to  within  a  cm.  from  the  top 
with  as  cold  water  as  can  be  procured;  distilled  water 
previously  boiled  and  cooled  should  be  used  if  genn- 
free  ice  is  desired.  The  vessel  is  then  covered  with  a 
tliick  sheet  of  rubber,  a  tin  plate  placed  over  this  and 
the  cover  screwed  on.  The  machine  is  now  inverted 
and  3  kg.  of  dry  ammonium  nitrate  are  poured  into 
the  cylinder,  followed  by  3  litres  of  cold  water,  alter 
which  the  cover  is  secured.  After  turning  for  20  minutes, 


the  cover  is  quickly  removed  and  the  inner  vessel  taken 
out  and  dipped  into  hot  water,  when  the  ice  will  drop 
out  by  simply  inverting  the  vessel. 

The  action  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  ab- 
sorption  of  heat  when  dissolving  the  ammonium  nitrate 
in  water,  the  reduction  of  temperature  in  this  case 
being  about  25°  C.  The  colder  the  materiale,  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  ice  be  formed,  of  course.  Water  above 
15°  C.  should  never  be  used;  if  it  is  impossible  to  cool 
the  water  in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  freshly-prepared  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate. 

After  the  ice  has  been  formed,  the  liquid  in  the 
cylinder  generally  has  a  temperature  below  zero  (C.), 
and  can  still  be  used  for  cooling  beverages  and  the 
like.  The  yield  of  ice  by  this  machine  is  500  gms.  in 
20  minutes,  and  since  the  ammonium  nitrate  can  be 
recovered  by  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  expense 
is  very  sliglit.  [N.  Ph.  Manual,  YI,  Nachtrag.] 

A  New  Siphon. 

A  patent  siphon  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market 
by  the  firm,  Hch.  Hartwig  of  Gehberg,  Thüringen, 
Germ.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  reproduction : 

The  siphon  is  placed  in  the 
liquid,  the  stop-cock  a  closed, 
b  opened,  and  the  liquid  made 
to  rise  in  the  shank  c  by  Cum^srtiadur.g. 
means  of  the  rubber  suction- 
bulb.  The  shank  d  is  filled  by 
the  overfiow  of  c,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  apply 
the  suction  too  rapidly,  to 
avoid  sucking  up  any  of  the 
liquid  into  the  bulb.  The  stop- 
cock  b  havingbeen  closed,  the 
siphon  is  ready  for  work. 
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lf  it  is  desired  to  fasten  the  siphon  so  that  the 
sliank  c  shall  not  move,  special  woodeu  bungs  are  used. 
The  rubber  connection  is  loosened,  the  sliank  mserted 
in  the  billig  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  is  fastened 
bv  placing  a  piece  of  rubb’er  tubing  between  the  wood 
and  the  glass.  The  bnng  is  fastened  into  the  barrel  or 
carboy,  the  sliank  forced  down  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  Connections  again  made. 

To  empty  the  siphon,  the  suction  bulb  is  removed, 
h  opened,  and  the  sliank  c  eniptied  bv  raising  the  valve  j 
at  the  bottom  by  nieans  of  a  wire  or  stick.  The  sliank 
(1  is  eniptied  tlirough  a. 

[N.  Ph.  Manual,  VI,  Nachtrag.] 


Heat-collector  for  Evaporation  and  Boiling. 


Düring  the  process  of  evaporation  over  a  free  flame, 
on  a  wire  gauze  or  a  sand-bath  spirtingis  aptto  occur 
toward  the  end  of  the  Operation  nnless  a  very  small 
flame  is  used.  In  this  case,  however,  the  duration 

of  the  process  is  in- 
conveniently  prolong- 
ed.  In  Order  toconcen- 
trate  the  lieat  and  to 
evaporate  as  rapidlv 
as  possible  with  a 
small  harne  Drs.  Pe¬ 
ters  and  Rost  of 
Berlin  have  construct- 
ed  the  following  ap- 
paratus. 


A  cone  of  slieet  iron,  whicli  can  be  monnted  on  a 
tripod  by  means  of  small  lateral  projections,  is  coated 
with  asbestos  on  the  outside.  The  lower  end  of  the 
cone  is  provided  with  a  chimney  as  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  cut. 

Half  a  liter  of  water,  whicli  ander  given  conditions 
of  snrface  of  evaporation  and  of  harne  required  seven 
and  one  half  hours  for  complete  evaporation,  in  the 
same  evaporating  dish  and  with  the  same  hame  re¬ 
quired  bat  two  honrs  for  complete  evaporation  when 
this  heat-collector  was  ased.  Similar  experiences  were 
had  with  salt  Solutions.  All  experiments  condueted 
elearly  show  tliat  the  same  result  can  be  accomplished 
in  mach  less  time  and  with  less  fael  with  this  lieat 
jacket  tlian  withont  it.  Copper  rings  are  ased  to  adapt 
the  heat-collector  to  evaporating  dishes  of  different 


This  result  may  have  a  wholesome  effect  011  the  Chinese 
traders  in  teaching  t lieni  the  lesson  that  modern  syn- 
thetic  chemistry  dehes  their  cunning. 

The  Existence  of  Aliiniiiiiiiiii  Borate. 

ITntil  receutly  it  was  geuerally  snpposed  that  Solu¬ 
tions  of  borax  and  alum  act  on  each  other  with  the 
formation  of  a  basic  alaminiam  borate.  Aboat  the 
middle  of  last  year  the  annoancement  was  made  that 
this  precipitate  was  not  a  borate  at  all,  but  alaminiam 
hydroxide  pure  and  simple.  J.  Marten son  receutly 
had  occasion  to  doabt  this  new  Claim.  In  going  over 
the  work  he  produces  results,  which  he  stat.es  agree 
well  with  the  older  Statements  of  H.  Rose. 

[Oesterr.  Zeitscli.  f.  Pharm.,  50,  p.  80.] 

Preparation  of  Vanillin. 

The  different  methods  aceording  to  which  Vanillin 
can  be  prepared  have  beeil  summarized  by  J.  Alt- 
schal  as  follows: 

1. )  Upon  oxidation  of  aliphatic  side  cliains,  Vanillin 
has  beeil  obtained  from  the  following  sabstances:  a. ) 
coniferin,  glycovanillin,  olioil,  acethomovanillinic  acid, 
acetferalaic  acid;  b.)  eagenol,  isoeagenol,  aceteagenol, 
eagenolacetic  acid,  acetisoengeuol,  benzylisoeugenol, 
methyleneisoeugenol,  isoeugenolphenylacetic  acid,  iso- 
eugenoltoluic  acid. 

2. )  p-nitro-m-methoxybenzoic  aldehyde,  whicli  can 
be  converted  into  Vanillin,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
following  sabstances:  toluene  (tlirough  p-nitro-m-chlor- 
tolaene),  cinnamic  acid  (tlirough  m-methoxyciunamic- 
acidestei') ,  benzaldehyde  (tlirough  ni-amidobenzalde- 
hyde.) 

8.)  The  following  derivatives  of  protocatecli nie 
aldehyde  can  be  methylated  and  thas  converted  into 
Vanillin:  the  bimetallic  salts,  mouoacetylderivative, 
benzyl-compoand  and  benzene-sulphonate. 

4.)  Guaiacol  can  be  converted  into  Vanillin:  a.)  by 
introducing  an  aldehyde  gronp  upon  treatment  with 
Chloroform  and  canstic  potash;  b.)  by  introducing  an 
aldehyde  group  into  gaaiacolcarbonic  acid  and  Splitting 
off  carbon  dioxide;  c.)  throagh  guaiacol  dicarbonic 
!  acid.  [Pharm.  Centralh.  N.  F.,  16,  p.  721.] 

Occurrence  of  two  kinds  of  Mannan  in  the  Boots  of 
Conopkallus  Konyaku. 


sizes. 


Chemistry. 

Synthetic  Cassia  Oil. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  chemists  of  Schimmel  & 
Co.*  that  cinnamic  aldehyde  is  the  onlv  essential  con- 
stituent  of  cassia  oil,  as  far  as  davor  is  concerned. 
The  Chinese  oil  is  so  grossly  adalterated  with  petroleum 
and  colophoniam  that  oils  which  ought  to  coritain  at 
least  75%  aldehyde  contain  not  more  than  35  to  50 
percent.  Aside  from  the  low  percentage  of  aldehyde 
the  adulterants  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Synthetic 
cinnamic  aldehyde  has  now  not  only  become  possible 
on  a  commercial  scale,  but  can  be  produced  so  cheap, 
that  it  will  no  doabt  replace  the  natural  product. 

*  See  Bericht  for  1889,  1890  and  1891. 


It  was  shown  by  Tsuji  that  the  root  of  Conophal- 
his  contains  a  large  amount  of  an  anhydride  of  raan- 
nose;  it  is  now  shown  by  Y.  Ivi  n  os h  i  t a  that  two 
kinds  of  mannan  are  present.  The  finely  groand.root 
was  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water  until  the 
extract  was  no  longer  slimy.  The  residue  yielded 
m an n ose  when  boiled  with  dilate  acid,  and  the  slimy 
extract,  on  the  addition  of  alcoliol,  yielded  a  copious, 
n early  white,  flocculent  precipitate;  the  latter  when 
dried  at  100°,  was  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  but 
yielded  mannose  when  boiled  for  some  hours  with  4  per 
cent  sulpharic  acid.  This  mannan  differs  from  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  yeast,  by  Salkowski  in  losing  its  solubility 
on  drying,  bat  agrees  in  its  behavior  with  basic  lead 
acetate  (no  precipitate),  ferric  Chloride,  and  ammonia 
(gelatinous  precipitate),  copper  sulphate  and  sodinm 
hydroxide  (thick,  blue  precipitate),  and  also  with  Feh¬ 
ling’ s  solution. 
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The  slimy  mannan  was  not  altered  by  the  diastase 
of  inalt,  by  invertase  or  emulsin,  and  Osawa’s  experi- 
ments  on  dogs  showed  that  it  is  digested  with  nmch 
niore  difticulty  than  starch.  An  enzyme  capable  of 
saccliarifying  the  mannan  must,  however,  exist  in  the 
konyaku  root,  and  the  author  hopes  to  isolate  it. 

[J.  C,  S.,  70rr,  p.  60;  from  Bull.  Coli.  Agric.,  Imp. 
Univ.  Tokyo,  2,  p.  205.] 

(Konversion  of  Chlorine  into  Hydrogen  Chloride. 

According  to  Richard  Lorenz,  chlorine  is  com- 
pletely  converted  iut.o  hydrogen  Chloride  by  passing  it, 
mixed  with  steam,  through  a  tube  filled  with  coke,  and 
heated  to  a  faint  red  lieat.  The  action  is  expressed  by 
the  equation  2C1+H20+C=2HC1+C0,  and  so  complete 
is  it  that  the  gases  issuing  from  the  hot  tube  do  not 
contain  sufflcient  chlorine  to  give  a  reaction  with  potns- 
sium  iodide  and  starch.  After  absorption  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  chloride  by  means  of  water,  the  residual  gas  is 
almost  pure  carbonic  oxide,  containing  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

[.I.  C.  8.,  70ir,  p.  17;  from  Zeit,  anorg.  Chein.,  10, 
p.  25.] 

Preparation  of  Tin  Tetrachloride  in  Large  Quantities. 

Richard  Loren  z  has  demonstrated  that  tin  tetra- 
cliloride  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  tin  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  most  suitable 
apparatus  is  a,  tube  closed  at  one  end,  5  to  6  cm.  wide, 
and  75  to  100  cm.  long,  fltted  with  a  condenser  and  a 
tube  by  means  of  which  dry  chlorine  can  be  passed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  where  it  bubbles  through  a 
little  tin  tetrachloride.  The  tube  is  filled  n early  to  the 
top  with  granulated  tin.  1%  to  2  kilos.  of  the  tetra¬ 
chloride  are  easily  prepared  in  about  one  hour.  The 
product  is  pure,  and  boils  at  114°. 

[J.  C.  S.,  7011,  p.  28;  from  Zeit,  anorg.  Chein.,  1895, 
p.  44.] 

Calcium  Permanganate. 

This  sa.lt  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a.  solution  of 
barium  permanganate  with  calcium  sulpliate,  filtering, 
concentrating  the  filtrate,  and  crystallizing.  The  crystals 
formed  resemble  those  of  potassium  permanganate,  and 
are  freely  soluble  in  water.  In  its  antiseptic  action, 
calcium  permanganate  is  said  to  be  100  times  as  strong 
as  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  or  even  stronger 
than  mercuric  chloride.  Because  neither  caustic  nor 
toxic,  it  ca,n  be  used  for  steril izing  drinking  waters. 

[Zeitsch.  des  allgem.  Österreich.  Apoth.  Ver., 
1895,  p.  796.] 


Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Camphorleaf  Oil. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  natural  cam- 
phor  forests  of  Japan  and  of  Formosa,  attempts  to 
cultivate  the  tree  in  other  countries  have  beeil  made 
and  have  met  with  niore  or  less  success.  The  camphor 
tree  has  beeil  found  to  flourish  in  India  and  Ceylon;  it 
has  become  nat.uralized  in  Java,  Brazil,  Jamaica  and 
others  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  as  well  as  in  Mau¬ 
ritius  and  Maciva.  In  our  own  land  it  is  now  culti- 
vated  in  Florida  and  California. 


Since  in  the  Orient  only  the  wood  of  the  older  trees 
is  said  to  be  used,  the  branches  and  leaves  being  dis- 
carded,  the  question  arises  concerning  the  camphor- 
content  of  these  parts.  David  Hooper  has  given 
results  bearing  on  this  point.  Fifty  pounds  of  leaves 
from  a  tree  growu  at  Ootacamund  in  India  were  dis- 
tilled  in  water  for  six  hours  giving  eight  fluidounces  of 
oil,  a  yielcl  of  one  percent  of  essential  oil.  The  color 
was  slightly  yellow,  specific  gravity  at  15°  C.,  0.9322 
and  a  rotation  of  +  9.4  in  a  tvvo  decimeter  tube  was 
found.  It  began  to  boil  at  175°.  The  quantity  of 
camphor  obtained  was  small. 

A  second  sample  of  leaves  was  obtained  from 
Naduvatam,  a  Situation  about  1000  feet  lower  than 
the  former.  A  treatinent  similar  to  the  above  yielded 
four  ounces  of  liquid  and  a.  mass  of  crvstalline  matter 
suspended  in  it.  On  straining  off  the  oil  through  a 
cloth,  a  cake  of  camphor  weighing  two  ounces  remained. 
The  clear  oil  lind  a.  specific  gravity  of  0.9314  at  15°  C., 
rotated  a  ray  +  54°  in  a  two  decimeter  tube  and 
boiled  regularly  at  165°.  Taking  into  account  the 
camphor  Condensed  in  the  cool  tube,  the  oil  from  this 
sample  yielded  about  75  percent  of  camphor.  It  is  re- 
garded  by  the  author  as  probable  that  further  decrease 
of  elevation  would  still  further  increase  the  yield  in 
camphor.  [Pharm.  Jour.,  1896,  p.  21.] 

Ramie. 

According  to  C.  0.  Börnig,  ramie,  the  fibre  derived 
from  Boehmerut,  is  the  material  of  the  ancients,  which 
has  beeil  called  linen  and  cotton  by  translators.  The 
fibre  is  an  extraordinarily  pure  cellulose  exceeding  even 
cotton  in  purity,  and  by  improved  methods  of  pre¬ 
paration  becomes  a  rival  to  silk  in  lnstre  and  suscepti- 
bility  to  color.  The  fibre  is  long  and  very  strong,  and 
is  capable  of  being  woven  into  cloth  of  ahnost  any 
texture.  The  native  B.  cylindrica  has  a  good  quality 
of  fibre,  but.  the  species  usually  cultivated  is  B.  nivea. 
The  latter  is  grown  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California, 
and  as  a  manufactured  article  reaches  this  country 
from  China  under  the  nauie  of  China  grass  cloth. 

[Bot.  Gazette,  21,  p.  98;  from  Dry  Goods  Bulletin 

18,  p.  12.] 

Cuscuta  Epithymiim. 

The  common  dodder  is  a  pa,rasitic  plant  of  the  order 
Convolvulacea),  and  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  and 
laxative  properties,  and  to  be  a  specific  for  gout. 
Gas  ton  Barbey  has  examined  the  extract  from  2 
kilos.  of  the  plant.  The  aqueous  extract  is  acid  and 
yields  a  precipitate  with  potassium  hydrogen  carbonate, 
from  which  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder,  cuscutin,  is 
extracted  by  ether.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  residual  solution  tlien  reduces 
alkaline  copper  tartrate.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
residue  from  the  aqueous  extract,  yields  a  further 
quantity  of  cuscutin.  Resinous  and  fatty  products 
were  also  isolated,  together  with  a  tannin  and  a  small 
amount  of  a  crystalline  substance,  having  a  faint  odor 
of  cumarin. 

Cuscutin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  spar- 
ingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  the  amorphous  form  on 
cooling;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
reddish-brown  solution,  having  a  green  fluorescence;  it 
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is  also  soluble  in  acetic  aeid  without  change  of  color. 
With  ferric  Chloride,  the  aqueous  solntion  gives  a 
characteristic  and  very  delicate  violet-grey  tnrbidity, 
red  by  transmitted  light.  Cuscutin  is  very  soluble  in 
alkalies,  giving  yellow  solntions,  which  dye  silk  and 
paper  and  stain  the  skin.  Cuscutin  is  hydrolysed  by 
mineral  acids  yielding  glncose,  and  a  resinous  substance, 
cuscuretin,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  glucoside.  No  analv- 
tical  data  are  furnished. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70H,  p.  65;  froin  .1.  Pharm.,  1895,  [6],  2, 
p.  107.] 


Practica!  Pharmacy. 

Adulteratiou  of  Codeine. 

Upon  dissolving  some  codeine  in  50—60%  alcohol, 
J.  Etievant  found  that  the  solution  was  t-urbid  and 
after  a  short  time  a  white  Sediment  appeared.  Tliis 
latter  was  easily  soluble  in  water  and  upon  closer 
examination  proved  to  be  sugar.  The  codeine  had  been 
adulterated  with  rock-candy,  the  crystals  of  which  re- 
semble  those  of  codeine  very  closely.  Upon  dissolving 
the  mixture  in  hot  water,  adding  a  few  drops  oi  sul- 
phuric  acid,  neutralizing  with  caustic  potasli,  and  the 
subsequent  addition  of  Feliling’s  solution,  the  adulter- 
ation  of  codeine  with  sugar  is  easily  detected.  Besides 
this,  the  difference  in  optical  properties  could  be  used; 
sugar  is  dextro-,  codeine  laevo-rotatory. 

[Rep.  de  Pharm.,  1895,  p.  11.] 

Medicine  Spoon. 

The  firm  of  Becker  and  Marxhausen  in  Kassel  has 
introduced  a  glass  medicine  spoon  called  Bequem  (con- 
venient),  which  is  deserving  of  its  name  wherever  it 
is  disirable  to  administer  medicines  or  liquid  food  to 


patients  in  a  lying  position.  The  spoon  has  a  capacity 
of  600  ee.,  is  graduated  on  the  outside  and  can  easily 
be  kept  clean.  The  Spilling  of  liquid  is  excluded  inas- 
much  as  the  liquid  is  not  administered  by  means  of  the 
bowl,  but  through  the  handle. 

[Ullis tr.  Ztg.,  1896,  p.  89.] 

Sulphur  as  a  Preservative  of  Chloroform. 

According  to  L.  Al  1  ai n ,  Chloroform  saturated  with  j 
sulphur  in  the  cold  may  be  kept  in  direct  sunlight  for 
months,  without  undergoing  change;  in  particular,  no 
carbonyl  Chloride  is  formed.  This  stability  is  not  due 
to  any  change  produced  by  the  sulphur,  for  the  redis- 
tilled  liquid  rapidly  decomposes  wlien  exposed  to  the 
satne  conditions.  As  the  anresthetic  properties  of  the 
Chloroform  are  not  modifted  by  the  presence  of  the 
sulphur,  the  addition  of  this  preservative  is  to  be  re- 
commended. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70i,  p.  lVom-J.  Pharm.,  1895,  [6]  2, 
p.  252.] 


Snlplmme  Remedies. 

These  remedies,  manufactured  by  the  Sulphume  Co. 
of  Chicago,  were  analyzed  by  H.  W efers-Bettink  and 
J.  van  Eyk.  A  solution,  salve,  and  pills  were  ex- 
amined.  The  solution  ivas  found  to  be  essentiallv  a 
solution  of  calcium  polysulphides,  the  well-known  solu¬ 
tion  obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime. 
The  “Sulphume  Ointment”  contained  about  2.5  %  of 
calcium  polysulphides,  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with 
yellow  vaseline  and  perfumed  with  expressed  oil  ofnut- 
meg.  The  “Sulphume  Pills’’  contained  some  free  sulphur 
(probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  poly¬ 
sulphides  in  contact  with  organic  matter);  also  podo- 
phyllin,  with  licorice  root  extract,  and  wheat-starch 
as  excipients.  [Apoth.  Zeit.,  1896,  p.  27;  from 

Nederlandsche  Tydschrift  voor  Pharm.,  1896,  p.  14.] 

Bi'omidia. 

According  to  the  manufacturers,  Battle  and  Co., 
St.  Louis,  one  teaspoonful  of  Bromidia  contains  1  gm. 
euch  of  ehloral  hydrate  and  potassimn  bromide,  to- 
gether  with  0.008  gm.  eacli  of  extracts  of  Cannabis 
In'lica  and  Hyoscyamus ,  -and  aroinatie  extracts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  analysis,  15%  each  of  ehloral  hydrate 
and  potassium  bromide  were  found ;  also  11%  of  sugar, 
though  this  result  may  be  too  high  due  to  the  probable 
presence  of  glycyrrliizin  from  extract  of  liquorice.  No 
reaetions  were  found  that  corresponded  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  known  extract  of  Cannabis  Indica;  and  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  too  little  alcohol  is  present 
in  the  preparation  to  dissolve  such  a  resinous  extract, 
leads  the  analyst  to  doubt  the  presence  of  any  Indian 
Hemp  whatsoever.  Hyoscyamine  was  indicated  by 
Vitali's  reaction  and  the  mydriatic  effect  of  the  alkaloids 
extracted.  Morphine  was  found  to  be  absent. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.,  1895,  p.  749.] 

On  the  Preservation  of  Inks. 

Most  inks,  but  especially  those  containing  gums  or 
sugar,  are  liable  to  decomposition,  due  eitlier  to  a  fungus 
growth  on  their  surface,  to  their  becoming  sliiny,  or  to 
the  production  of  lactic  acid  which  destroys  the  color- 
ing  matter.  The  latter  two  ca.uses  are  due  to  the 
growth  of  bacteria  in  the  ink.  Copperas  and  alum  liave 
both  been  used  as  preservative  agents  and  are  quite 
effective  in  retarding  or  preventing  bacterial  or  fungus 
growths,  but  inks  to  which  these  salts  liave  been  added 
are  apt  to  lose  color  upon  standing.  Carbolic  acid  in 
quantities  of  0.1%  or  even  less  prevents  all  decompo¬ 
sition  of  inks  but  its  disagreeable  odor  prevents  its  ex¬ 
tensive  use.  1t.  has  been  found  that  0.1 — 0.2  gms.  of 
salicylic  acid  added  to  a  liter  of  any  ink  will  preserve 
the  same  indefinitely,  while  being  free  from  all  the  ob- 
jections  above  mentioned. 

[Neueste  Erfindungen  und  Erfahrungen,  1896,  p.  62.] 

Pyrantine,  a  new  Antipyretic. 

This  substance,  first  prepared  by  A.  Pintti,  is 
/>-a  et  li  oxylphen  yl  succi  ni  mid : 

CH  2— COX 

|  N-C6H4-0C2H5. 

CH»— CO/ 

It  is  ma.de  by  fusing  the  hydrochloric  acid  sa.lt  of 
/>amidophenetol  with  succinic  acid,  or  phenacetine  with 
succinic  acid,  and  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  boil- 
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iug  alcohol.  Pyrantine  crystallizes  in  colorless,  prismatic 
needles,  melting  at  155°  C.,  insoluble  in  ether,  almost 
insoluble  in  eold  water,  soluble  in  83.6  parts  of  böiling 
water.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  it  is  converted  into 
the  salts  of  p-aethoxylphenylsuccinamic  acid,  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  ean  therefore  be  used  subcutane- 
ouslv.  Pyrantine  used  in  the  clinics  at  the  Universities 
of  Naples,  Padua,  and  Pavia  was  found  to  reduce  the 
body  teinperature  1°  —  3°  C.,  without  having  any 
action  on  the  •  blood.  Neither  were  any  bad  effects 
noticed  on  the  heart,  t-he  respiration,  or  the  organs  of 
digestion.  Pyrantine  is  especiallv  recommended  for 
rhenmatic  fevers  in  doses  of  1—3  gins.  daily. 

[Cheni.  Zeit.,  1896,  p.  54-.] 

Food  Stuffs. 

Copper  in  Wiiie. 

The  Substitution  of  copper  sulphate  for  flowers  of 
sulphur  in  combatting  diseases  of  the  grape-vine, 
though  more  economic,  appears  to  be  accompanied.  at 
least  at  times,  witli  rather  serious  results.  Prof.  H. 
Karsten  attributes  the  cholera,  which  he  found  in 
central  Switzerland  in  almost  epidemie  form,  to  the 
presence  of  copper  in  wine.  A  knife-blade  placed  in  a 
tumbler  of  wine  for  twelve  hours  was  corered  witli  a 
readily  perceptible  coating  of  copper.  He  further  sup- 
poses  that  the  copper  got  into  the  wine  through  its  use 
as  a  disinfectant  on  the  grape-vine. 

[Oesterr.  Zeitsch.  f.  Pharm.,  50,  p.  84-.] 

Iron  in  Food. 

Almost  the  only  data  witli  regard  to  the  amount 
of  iron  in  food,  are  those  of  Boussingault  (Compt.  rend., 
74,  1352),  and  his  results  are  too  high.  The  great 
difficulty  in  work  of  this  kind  is  complete  incineration; 
which  in  the  present  research,  by  Ralph  Stockman, 
was  accomplished  by  heating  the  ash  witli  a  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids;  the  residue  was 
tlien  taken  up  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  reduced  witli 
zinc,  and  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate. 

The  ordinary  daily  diet  was  found  to  eontain  about 
9  or  10  milligrams  of  iron;  but  in  chlorotic  people  who 
take  but  little  food,  the  amount  was  about  3  milli¬ 
grams.  The  following  articles  of  diet  were  also  analysed 
in  the  same  way. 

Milk  from  2  to  4.3  milligrams  per  litre. 

Oat  mea.1  3.5  milligrams  per  100  grams.  (dried). 

Bread  from  0.61  to  0.85  milligrams  per  100  grarns 
(dried). 

Yellow  ox  marrow  2.5  to  4  milligrams  per  100 
grams  (dried). 

Red  calf  marrow  7.6  to  8.7  milligrams  per  100 
grams  (dried). 

Beefsteak  3.9  milligrams  per  100  grams  (dried). 

[J.  C.  S.,  70n,  p.  43;  from  J.  Ph3'siol.,  18,  p.  484.] 

Mamian  as  Human  Food. 

From  the  tuberous  roots  of  Conophallus  konyaku, 
a  food  consisting  of  colorless,  gelatinous  tablets,  is 
prepared  and  is  largely  consumed  in  Japan.  It  is  made, 
according  to  C.  Tsuji ,  by  mixing  the  ground  root  with 
slaked  lime  (1  part)  and  water  (2  parts),  alter  which  it  is 
boiled  with  lime  water  until  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass. 

When  boiled  with  3  per  cent.  sulphuric  acid,  the 
root  yielded  55.86  per  cent  of  mannose,  assuming  the 
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whole  of  the  sogar  present  to  be  mannose,  as  is  very 
probable.  The  mannan  present  in  the  root  must  be 
digested  by  the  enzymes  in  the  intestines,  and  trans- 
formed  into  mannose  or  a  dimannose,  corresponding 
with  the  mal  tose  made  from  starch.  Attempts  to  con- 
vert  the  mannan  of  konyaku  into  a  sugar  by  means  of 
diastase  from  malt  were  unsuccessful. 

[J.  C.  S..  70rt;  from  Bull.  Coli.  Agric.  Imp.  Univ 
Tokyo,  2.  p.  103. 


Bacteriology. 

Sodium  Fluoride  as  Antiseptic. 

According  to  the  Nouvea ux  Reinerlös,  fluoride  of  so¬ 
dium,  fluorol,  is  reported  by  Duclos  to  be  a  valuable 
antiseptic.  It  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  bluish-white, 
odorless  powder  of  saline  taste.  It  is  preferable  to  Sub¬ 
limate  which  is  sixteen  times  more  poisonous,  also  to 
silver  nitrate,  formalin  and  permanganate,  for  when 
employed  in  hypodermic  injections  it  is  painless.  In 
one  per  cent.  or  even  half  per  cent.  Solutions,  it  acts  as 
a  po werful  gerinicide.  Lagrange  States  that  probably 
its  efticiency  is  due  to  the  fac-t  that  it  does  not  coagu- 
late  albumen  like  Sublimate,  consequently  the  microbes 
are  not  protected  by  an  euvelope  of  coagulate  albumen. 
It  is  especiallv  useful  in  oplithalmic  practice;  the 
lachrymal  mucous  membrane  tolerates  injections  of 
fluorol  without  the  least  reaction  since  it  is  neither 
caustic  nor  painful  and  provokes  no  irritation. 

[Pharmaceutical  Journal,  1896,  p.  33.] 


Physiology,  Pharmacology  and  Therapy. 

Formation  of  Blood  from  Organic  Iron. 

As  a  contributiou  to  the  disputed  question  wh  ether 
organic  iron  is  absorbed  and  contributes  to  blood 
(haemoglobin)  formation,  Jos.  A.  Kunkel,  made  ex- 
periments  on  two  puppies;  one  received  milk,  in  which 
the  amount  of  iron  was  ascertained,  the  other  the  same 
food  plus  iron.  The  milk  contained  about  1  milligram 
of  metallic  iron  (1.4  milligrams  FesOa)  per  litre.  The 
extra  iron  given  daily  was  30  drops  of  liquor  fevri 
albmnwati  of  the  German  Pharmacopceia  (=  4.4  milli¬ 
grams  of  iron.)  Düring  life  the  blood  was  examined  at 
weekly  intervals.  After  death,  other  organs  were  sub- 
mitted  to  analysis.  The  main  facts  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  It  sliows  a  greater  amount  of  iron  in 
the  dog  to  which  iron  had  been  administered. 


Dog  A,  with  iron.  Dog  B,  without  iron. 


Percentage  of 
Fes03  in  blood 
in  successive 
weeks. 

1.  0.0486 

2.  0.0388 

3.  0.0286 

4.  0.0334 

5.  0.0363 

6.  0.0384 

7.  0.0348 

1.  0.0448 

2.  0.0503 

3.  0.0259 

4.  0.0303 

5.  0.0234 

6.  0.0227 

7.  0.0195 

After  death. 

Weight. 

Total 

Fe203. 

Weight. 

Total 

Fe203. 

grams 

gram 

grams 

gram 

1.  Total  blood 

— 

0.0404 

— 

0.0252 

2.  Liver . 

133.8 

0.0317 

151.2 

0.0043 

3.  Spleen . 

7.2 

0.0043 

7.3 

0.0013 

4.  Kidneys . 

27.0 

0.0025 

30.2 

0.0014 

5.  Ribs . 

11.1 

0.0011 

9.9 

0.0001 

[J.  G.  S.,  7011,  p.  47;  from  Pflüger’s  Archiv.,  61,  p. 
595.] 
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Toxic  Substance  from  the  Supra-renal  Capsul  es. 

Aceording  to  I).  Gourfein,  the  glycerol  extract  of 
fche  supra-renal  capsules  contains  proteids  whieli  are 
precipitated  by  alcoliol,  and  have  little  or  no  toxic 
effect,  togetlier  with  substances  which  are  not  precipi¬ 
tated  bv  alcohol  and  are  highly  toxic.  As  the  latter 
are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  the  capsules  can  be  ex- 
tracted  witli  hot  water,  the  solution  precipitated  by 
alcoliol,  and  the  elear  liquid  evaporated  on  a  water 
bath.  The  product  wheu  injected  subcutaneously  causes 
death  in  a  short  time,  and  seems  to  act  on  the  central 
nervous  System.  The  proportion  of  the  poison  in  the 
supra-renal  capsules  is  variable,  but  no  similar  effeets 
are  produced  by  extracts  of  the  spieen  or  the  muscle  of 
the  same  animals  treated  in  the  same  way. 

[J.C.  S.,  70  ,  p.  49;  from  Compt.  rend.,  121,  p.  311.] 

Succus  Entericus  of  Slieep. 

The  intestinal  juice  has  beeil  investigated  chiefly  in 
carnivora.  The  only  previous  oxperiments  on  herbivora 
were  made  on  a  goat  by  Lehmann,  who  found  the  juice 
had  no  digestive  action.  The  present  experiments,  by 
Fritz  Pregl  were  made  on  a  lamb.  The  juice  was 
collected  by  a  modification  of  the  Thiry-Vella  method, 
from  3  to  5  grams  of  juice  being  obtaiued  from  the  loop 
per  liour.  It  is  a  mucous,  strougly  alkaliue  fluid,  which 
is  rieh  in  proteid,  and  tends,  like  pancreatic  juice,  to  set 
into  a  jelly  spontaneously;  it.s  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.014.  It  contains  about  0.2  per  cent.  of  urea.  The 
following  analysis  is  given  in  parts  per  1000. 


Sodium  carbonate .  3.69 

Albuinen  and  globulin .  18.09 

Albumoses  and  mucin .  1.27 

Urea . 2.29 

Other  organic  substances .  3.31 

Ash .  1.27 

Water . 970.05 


On  proteids,  Cellulose,  peutoses  and  fats,  it  has  no 
digestive  action,  but  it  converts  starch  and  glycogen 
into  dextrose  with  intermediate  dextrins;  it  inverts  cane 
sugar  and  maitose,  but  not  lactose. 

[J.  C.  S.,  7011,  p.  49;  from  Pflüger’s  Archiv.,  61,  p. 
359.] 

Action  of  Mustard  and  Pepper  on  Disgestion. 

Aceording  to  Gott  lieb,  observations  of  the  con- 
staut  and  regulär  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  by 
means  of  a  canula  in  the  pancreatic  duct  of  a  rabbit. 
showed  that  the  introduction  of  mustard  or  pepper 
into  the  stomach  caused  the  secretion  to  be  three  or  four 
times  as  large;  the  juice  was  somewhat  abnonnally 
watery,  but  possessed  the  same  digestive  properties. 

[J.  C.  S.,  Yol.  70  ,  p.  42;  from  Exp.  Stat.  Record, 
7,  p.  48;  from  Verband].  Natur.  Med.  Ver., 
Heidelberg,  5.] 

Lactase  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

Franz  Röhmann  and  J.  Lappe  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  action  of  the  small  intestines  of  calves,  oxen 
and  young  and  old  dogs,  on  Solutions  of  milk  sugar. 
The  intestines  were  also  extracted  with  Chloroform, 
with  thymol  solution,  and  with  sodium  fluoride  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  action  of  these  extracts  on  the  milk 
sugar  studied.  In  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of  ox 


intestine,  after  digestion  for  several  hours,  dextrose 
coukl  be  identified  in  the  solution  by  means  of  its  osa- 
zone.  Alcohol  precipitates  from  the  above  extracts  of 
the  intestine  a  substance  which  will  also  hydrolyse 
milk  sugar. 

Quantitative  experiments  as  to  the  amount  of 
dextrose  formed  were  also  made. 

[Ber.,  28,  p.  2506.] 


Scientific  Societies. 

Recognition  of  Pharmacy  by  tlie  Academy. 

The  AcadSmie  des  Sciences  has  awarded  the  Prix 
Jecker  to  M.  Tanret,  a.  French  pliarmacist  in  Paris, 
with  the  sum  of  6000  fr  an  cs  from  the  fund  attached 
to  the  prize,  and  the  title  of  Laureat  de  TIastitut. 
"tanret  is  best  known  to  pharmaceutical  students  for 
the  successful  isolation  of  constituents  of  drugs,  e.  g. 
ergotinine,  pelletierine,  heperidin  etc. 

At  the  occasiou  of  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
French  Institute,  M.  Moissan,  professor  of  toxicology 
at  the  Ecnle  de  Pharmacie  de  Paris,  and  member  of 
the  French  Academie  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Medici  ne,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  offleer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Attendance  at  German  Universities. 

The  number  of  students  attending  German  univer¬ 
sities  during  the  last  semester  was  29,117  against 
29,107  last  summer  and  28,158  a  year  ago.  Of  these 
870  are  pharmaceutical  students  against  883  last 
winter.  Of  the  entire  number  2,287  were  foreigners, 
the  greatest  number  on  record. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  tlie  fact 
that  in  1885  the  German  empire  had  a  population  of 
ahnost  47  millions,  and  that  every  prospective  phar- 
macist  must  attend  sorne  university  for  four  semesters, 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  semester  being  given  up  to 
examinations. 

Monument  for  Professor  Endlicher. 

The  academie  Senate  of  the  University  of  Vienna  has 
permitted  tlie  erection  of  amonument  in  the  arcades  of 
tlie  university  in  honor  of  the  well-knowu  botanist,  Dr. 
8.  L.  Endlicher,  formerly  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanical  garden. 

Jnrjew. 

The  elimination  of  the  German  element  from  the 
University  of  Dorpat,  now  Jurjew,  apparently  is  not 
being  attended  with  very  happy  results.  Both  the 
successor  of  Prof.  Dragendorff  and  the  dean  of  the 
medical  facult.y  have  had  serious  encounters  with  the 
students.  If  the  reports  of  anarchy  which  are  cir- 
culated  are  true  the  Situation  is  certainly  very  de- 
plorable. 

Another  Seventietli  Anniversary. 

Trof.  Conizzaro,  the  famous  Italiau  chemist,  will 
celebrate  h is  seventietli  birthday  on  July  12th  of  tliis 
year.  Italian  chemists  are  actively  making  preparations 
for  a  titting  celebration  of  the  day. 
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Literary. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Yandenli  oeck  und  Ruprecht— Güttingen.  Jah¬ 
resbericht  der  Pharmacie.  Herausgegeben 
vom  Deutschen  Apotheker  verein.  Bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Heinrich  Beckurts,  o.  Professor  an  der 
techn.  Hochschule  zu  Braunschweig.  29.  Jahr¬ 
gang,  1894.  (Der  ganzen  Reihe  54.  Jahrgang.) 
Ein  Bd.,  pp.  VI,  894.  1895.  M.  22.00. 

Jahresbericht  über  die  Fortschritte  in  der  Unter¬ 
suchung  der  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel. 
Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  H.  Beckurts.  Sonderabdruck 
aus  dem  Jahresbericht  der  Pharmacie.  4.  Jahr¬ 
gang  1894.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  197.  1895.  M.  5.60. 

Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  —  Philadelphia.  The  Year- 
Book  of  Treatment  for  1896.  A  critical 
review  for  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
One  vol.,  12  mo.,  pp.  484.  1896.  Cloth  fl. 50. 

Deutsche  Verl ags-Anstalt  — Stuttgart.  Lexikon 
der  gesammten  Technik  und  ihrer  Hilfs¬ 
wissen  shaf teil.  Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr. 
Otto  Lueger,  Civil-Ingenieur  in  Stuttgart,  im 
Verein  mit  Faehgenossen.  Mit  zahlreichen  Ab¬ 
bildungen. 

X.  Abtheilung  (Schluss  des  zweiten  Bandes). 
Brautthuer — Calcium  karbonat.  pp.  641—800. 
1895.  M.  5.00. 

XI.  Abtheilung.  Calcium  oxyd— Dampfkessel, 
pp.  1—160.  1895.  M.  5.00. 

Verlag  der  II.  Laupp’schen  Buchhandlung — 
Tübingen.  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der 
Chemie.  Von  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Professorder 
Chemie  an  der  Johns  Hopkins  Universität  in 
Baltimore.  Autorisirte  deutsche  Ausgabe.  Bear¬ 
beitet  von  Dr.  Karl  Seubert,  a.  o.  Professor 
der  Chemie  an  der  Universität  Tübingen.  Zweite 
Auflage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  XVI,  474.  1895.  M.  6.00. 

- Kurze  Anleitung  zur  Massanalyse.  Mit 

spezieller  Berücksichtigung  der  Vorschriften  des 
Arzneibuches.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Luwig  Medi- 
cus,  a,.  o.  Professor  an  der  Universität  Würzburg. 
Fünfte  und  sechste  Auflage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  X,  158. 

1895.  M.  2.40. 

Verlag  von  Leopold  Voss  —  Hamburg.  Anlei¬ 
tung  zur  Mi  er  oc  h  ein  i  sc  heil  Analyse  der 
wichtigsten  organischen  Verbindungen.  Von  H. 
Behrens,  Professor  an  der  Polytechnischen 
Schule  zu  Delft. 

Erstes  Heft.  (Authracengruppe,  Phenole, 
Chinone,  Ketone,  Aldehyde.)  Mit  49  Figuren  im 
Text.  pp.  VIII,  64.  1895.  M.  2.00. 

Zweites  Heft.  (Die  wichtigsten  Faserstoffe.) 
Mit  18  Figuren  im  Text  und  drei  Tafeln  im 
Farbendruck,  pp.  VIII,  108.  1896.  M.  5.00. 

Julius  Springer — Berlin.  Neues  Pharmaceuti- 
shes  Manual.  Von  Eugen  Dieterich.  Mit 
in  den  Text  gedruckten  Holzschnitten.  Nach¬ 
trag  zur  sechsten  Auflage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  72. 

1896.  M.  2.00. 


J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils  —  Paris.  Formulaire  des 
Medicaments  Nouveaux  pour  1896.  Par  H. 
Bocquillon-Limousin,  pharmacien  de  lre 
classe.  Avec  une  introduction  par  Henri 
Huchard,  Medecin  de  l’Hopital  Necker.  7e 
edition,  revue,  corrigüe  et  augmentee.  1  vol. 
in — 18,  pp.  VIII,  306.  1896.  Cartonne  3  fr. 

J.  J.  Heines  Verlag — Berlin.  Wie  leitet  man 
eine  Versammlung?  Geschäftlicher  Hand- 
weiser  für  Vorsitzende.  Von  einem  Mitgliede  des 
deutschen  Reichstages  und  des  preussischen  Abge¬ 
ordnetenhauses.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  88.  M.  1.00. 

Auth or—  Brooklyn.  An  Ephemeris  of  Materia 
Medi  ca,  Ph  ar  rnacy ,  Therapeut!  cs  and 
Collateral  Information.  January  1896.  By 
Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D.,  Edward  H. 
Squibb,  S.  B.,  M.  I).,  Charles  F.  Squibb, 
A.  B.  Vol.  IV.  No.  4,  pp.  1673-1757. 

Burroughs,  Welcome  &  Co.  —  London.  Chemists 
Vest  Pocket  Diary  and  Ready  Reference, 
pp.  155.  1896. 

Author — Ann  Arbor.  The  Chemical  Labora¬ 
tories  of  Germany.  By  Prof.  A.  B.  Pres- 
cott.  Pamphlet,  pp.  14. 

Proceedings  of  the  Ohio  State  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Association  at  its  seventeeth  annual 
meeting  held  in  Sandusky,  June  4,  5  and  6,  1895, 
together  with  the  Constitution,  by-laws,  phar- 
macy  law,  adultei’ation  law,  poison  law,  label 
law  and  morphine  law,  also  list  of  members. 
One  vol.,  pp.  108.  1895. 

Reviews. 

Jahresbericht  der  Pharmacie.  Herausge- 
geben  vom  Deutschen  Apothekerverein.  Be¬ 
arbeitet  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Beckurts,  o. 
Prof,  an  d.  techn.  Hochschule  in  Braun- 
schweig.  29.  Jahrgang,  1894.  (Der  ganzen 
Reihe  54.  Jahrgang).  Vandenhoeck  und 
Ruprecht,  Göttingen,  1895.  M.  22.00. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Century  it  was  possible 
for  a  single  person  to  accomplish  remarkable  re- 
sults  in  more  than  one  Science.  Likewise  it  was 
possible  for  one  person  to  record  annually  the 
progress  made  not  only  in  one  but  in  several 
Sciences.  Since  tlien  conditions  liave  clianged 
materially.  The  physicist  finds  it  wellnigh  impos- 
sible  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  a  closely 
related  Science,  chemistry.  He  seldom  if  ever  Claims 
to  keep  posted  on  the  progress  made  by  botany 
or  zoology.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  clxemist 
and  of  other  scientists. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  man  of  Science 
in  one  department  does  not  remain  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  progress  made  in  other  departments. 
Even  the  public  at  large  becomes  aquainted  with 
remarkable  discoveries  of  a  more  or  less  populär 
charaeter.  The  educated  scientist  may  even  keep 
up  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  progress  made  in 
other  departments  and  may  be  able  to  converse 
intelligently  about  recent  discoveries  in  other 
branches  of  Science. 

The  truly  educated  man,  however,  no  matter 
how  well  read  he  may  be  outside  of  bis  particular 
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domain,  will  l>e  very  cautious  wlien  he  leaves  his 
own  territory  of  research  and  study.  Knowing 
only  too  well  from  the  mistakes  made  by  ot-hers 
in  writing  about  the  chapter  of  Science  in  which 
lie  is  master,  he  is  aware  that  the  lack  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  essential  details  might  lead  him 
astray  when  venturing  critically  into  the  flelds 
cultivated  by  others. 

This  may  be  construed  as  a  sad  confession  of 
the  modern  scientist,  wlio  has  sacrificed  breadth  for 
the  sake  of  depth  of  knowledge.  Such  an  explana- 
tion  of  modern  conditions  would  be  as  superficial 
as  unjust.  It  is  true  an  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
would  be  impossible  to-day,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  many  a  scientist  of  t-o-day  has  a  better  con- 
ception  of  the  universe  than  the  writer  of  the  cos- 
mos.  Depth  of  true  specialization  is  possible  only 
on  a  broad  foundation  and  constantly  broadens 
the  mental  horizon.  The  botanist  of  to-day  who 
studies  the  histology  and  micro-chemistry  of  a 
single  section  must  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Order  to  interpret  cor- 
rectly  what  he  sees,  than  the  botanist  of  the  good 
old  times  who  had  stored  away  in  his  memory 
the  names  of  all  plante  known  in  his  dav  and  who 
possessed  a  similar  stock  of  information  in  the  I 
other  Sciences  of  his  generation. 

To  write  abstracts  of  scientific  articles  and  to 
catalogue  them  is  doing  to-day  practically  what  i 
the  old  herbalist  did  in  former  generations.  A 
tliorough,  though  elementary  course  in  biology 
will  give  the  Student  a  better  understanding  of 
life,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  than  a  lifetime  ! 
spent  in  collecting,  drying  and  labeling  plants. 

The  person  who  desires  to  be  informed  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  any  parti- 
cular  Science,  or  brancli  of  any  Science,  does  not  | 
want  to  plod  his  way  through  a  liost  of  abstracts 
no  matter  how  accurately  and  System atically  they 
may  be  arranged.  Ten  pages  of  more  general  in¬ 
formation  written  by  a  person  who  is  a  master  of 
the  field,  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  disconnected  details.  This  should  not  be 
construed  to  imply  that  tliere  is  no  use  for  a  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  detailed  information. 

Pharmacists  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  pharmaceutical  Sciences,  however,  are  less 
interested  in  details  tlian  in  general  outlines  of 
progress.  The  pharmaceutical  Sciences  are  too  ' 
numerous  to  enable  one  man  to  grasp  or  digest 
all  the  details.  Yet  tlie  intelligent  practicing  phar- 
macist,  on  account  of  the  varied  branchings  of  his 
Science  is  possibly  more  in  need  of  annual  reports 
on  the  various  Sciences  than  any  other  person. 
The  pharmaceutical  specialist  will  be  equally  eager 
for  such  information,  though  he  will  also  welcome 
the  detailed  catalogue  of  all  important  articles 
published  during  the  year. 

It  may  not  be  practicable,  it  may  not  even  be 
wise  to  write  separate  reports  for  both  classes. 
However,  the  great  er  need,  the  spreading  of  that 
general  information  of  progress,  should  not  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  more  detailed  catalogue. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  for  any  particular 
person  to  abstract  intelligently  the  more  important 
scientific  publications  of  the  year  that  appear  in 
the  various  departments  of  Science.  Still  less  will 
it  be  possible  for  one  person  to  present  a  birdseye 
view  of  the  annual  progress  in  these  various 
departments. 

An  ideal  report  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy 
cannot  be  expected.  Better  reports,  however, 


should  be  possible  if  the  efforts  of  more  scientists 
were  united  in  the  writing  of  such  a  report.  Of 
the  three  annual  reports,  that  of  the  German 
Apothecaries  Society  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but 
also  the  most  complete.  The  Jahresbericht, 
however,  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  catalogue  of  abstracts.  The  complaint  of 
the  publishers  that  so  few  pharmacists  purchase 
the  Jahresberich t  although  it  is  a nnually  re- 
commended  by  the  “entire  Professional  press”,  no 
doubt  finds  its  explanation  in  this  fact.  The  busy 
pharmacist  has  no  time  to  read  all  the  detailed 
information  about  alkaloids,  volatile  oils,  sugars 
and  the  like.  He  wants  to  know  in  a  general  way 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  these  directions, 
but  the  information  that  he  desires  will  not  con- 
sist  of  a  liost  of  details  boiled  down  to  catalogued 
abstracts  but  will  be  best  contained  in  an  essay 
on  these  subjects.  Such  essays  would  be  equally 
soug'ht  by  the  specialist  in  other  departments  of 
the  same  Science.  The  specialist  will  also  welcome 
the  catalogued  facts.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  a  series  of  abstracts  no  matter  how 
good,  can  or  will  replace  the  original  articles. 
The  Jahresbericht  will  always  remain  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  series  of  the  best  journals,  but  in  the 
library  of  the  University  or  of  the  specialist  it  can 
never  replace  them.  E.  K. 

Dictionnaire  de  Physiologie  par  Charles 
Rieh  et,  Professeur  de  Physiologie  ä  la 
Faculte  de  Medicine  de  Paris.  Tome  Premier, 
A — B,  avec  gravures  dans  le  texte.  Fascicule 
2e  pp.  337 — 672.  Ancienne  Librairie 
Germer  ^Balliere  et  Cie,  Paris;  Felix 
Al  can,  Editeur,  1895.  8  fr.  50  Centimes. 

The  second  fascicle  contains  66  articles:  from 
aliments  (cont.)  to  Aristote.  The  last  two  articles 
viz.  Argon  and  Aristote  indicate  in  a  striking 
manner  the  wide  scope  of  the  work  not  only  with 
regard  to  subject  matter  but  also  as  to  time. 
The  first  communication  with  regard  to  argon  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  Ramsay  to  the  British 
Association  was  made  in  Aug.  1894.  The  last 
Observation  recorded  in  the  Dictionnaire  is  that 
by  Berthelot  made  known  April  16th  1895. 

The  thinking  chemist  will  no  doubt  ask  of 
what  significance  can  the  inert  argon  be  in  physio- 
logy?  Prof.  Richet  indeed  has  but  a  short  para- 
graph  on  the  physiology  of  the  subject.  He  states : 
“We  are  not  able  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
this  recent  diseovery  on  the  theory  of  respiration. 
The  fact  that  the  solubility  of  argon  is  greater 
than  that  of  nitrogen,  permits  us  solely  to  suppose 
that  the  blood  ought  to  dissolve  a  certain  quantity 
of  argon.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  blood  dissolves 
2.4  parts  of  so-called  nitrogen  it  follows  that  there 
ought  to  be  about  0.4  parts  of  argon  to  100 
parts  of  blood  (?).” 

The  article  Aristote  on  the  other  hand  furnishes 
5 y2  pages  of  historical  information,  which  will 
interest  not  only  the  plivsiological  specialist  but 
the  general  reader  as  well.  The  authors  are  evi- 
dently  thoroughly  embued  with  the  historic  spirit. 
Prof.  Richet  who  has  also  written  this  art-icle  eon- 
cludes  the  subject  with  the  following  paragraph, 
which  manifests  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 

“These  quotations  may  suffice  to  judge  the 
work  of  the  master.  He  may  truly  be  called  mas¬ 
ter,  who  during  eighteen  centuries  reigned  in 
science  without  compeer.  But,  however  grand  he 
may  be,  it  is  well  that  he  was  dethroned.  Nature 
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iw  richer  than  the  works  of  even  the  greatest  man; 
and  when  Harvey  tried  to  demonstrate  some  of 
tlie  most  important  laws  of  physiology  he  was  un- 
fortunately  opposed  by  the  teachings  of  Aristotle. 
In  the  search  for  truth  whieh  we  pursue  with  ardor, 
our  predecessors  ouglit  not  to  prove  themselves 
an  obstacle  but  a  Support.” 

A  very  timely  article  is  that  on  antitoxines, 
which  developes  historically  and  discusses  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject  ander  a  number  of 
headings,  viz:  Theorien  of  immunity  and  addition, 
doctrine  of  vaccination,  discovery  of  antitoxic 
elements,  mechanism  of  antitoxic  effects,  hereditary 
transmission  of  antitoxic  attributes,  serum  tliera- 
pv,  etc. 

Ot.her  articles  that  are  of  internst  to  anv 
scientific  reader  are  tliose  on  antisepsis  and 
asepsis,  with  an  interesting  historical  chapter; 
antiseptics,  with  tables  of  comparative  value; 
amesthetics,  general  and  local,  with  several  pages 
of  bibliography  for  the  specialist;  carboliydrates; 
altitudes,  with  tables  of  altitudes  of  health  resorts, 
principal  cities,  and  mountains  arranged  geographi- 
cally;  and  anthropology. 

Chemical  elements  receiving  special  considera- 
tion  together  with  their  Compounds  are  aluminium, 
antimony,  silver.  Organ ic.  Chemicals  deserving 
special  attention  are  a, niline,  antipyrine,  apoco- 
deine,  apomorphine,  arabinose,  amylnitrite.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  special  internst  to  zoologists,  are  those  on 
amoebae  and  spiders  (Arachnides.)  E.  K. 

Anleitung  zur  mikrochemischen  Analyse 
der  wichtigsten  organischen  Verbin¬ 
dungen.  Von  H.  Behrens,  Professor  an 
der  polytechnischen  Schule  zu  Delft.  Heft  II. 
pp.  108.  Mit  drei  Tafeln  in  Farbendruck. 
Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig. 
1896.  M.  5.00. 

The  work  of  which  this  is  the  seeond  part, 
seems  to  be  a  departure  in  a  new  directon,  one 
which  is  likely  to  yield  good  returns.  In  this 
seeond  installment  of  his  work,  the  author,  al- 
ready  well  and  favorable  known  among  users  of 
the  microscope  by  reason  of  his  helpful  works 
bearing  on  the  technique  and  method  of  micro- 
scopic  investigation  in  botany,  is  again  dealing  in 
the  main  with  plant  subjects;  it  seeming  rather  a 
work  of  histology  than  of  chemistry  as  we  ordin- 
arily  think  of  it.  He  here  takes  up  the  micro- 
scopic  study  of  the  different  fibres  maxie  use  of  in 
the  industries. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  work,  a  description 
of  the  most  important  fibres  as  they  ordinarily 
appear  under  the  microscope  is  given,  both  of 
those  used  in  spun  fabrics  and  in  paper  making. 
Their  conduct  under  polarized  light  is  described 
and  some  space  is  devoted  to  the  action  of  the 
various  reagents  that  swell  and  dissolve  them  as 
well  as  the  color  reactions  following  treatinent 
with  the  various  staining  media. 

In  the  seeond  section,  the  spun  fibres  are 
grouped  according  to  their  conduct  toward  stains 
and  polarized  light,  a  sort  of  analytical  key  re- 
sulting.  The  special  reactions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fibre  then  follow  in  considerable  detail. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation  of  papers  and  their  constituent  fibres.  The 
ash  residue,  and  the  finishing  materials,  as  siziug 
and  coloring  agents,  receive  attention.  A  scheine 
for  identification  similar  to  that  in  the  seeond 


part  renders  it  possible  to  conveniently  place  anv 
of  the  various  fibres  used.  By  means  of  three 
colored  plates,  the  effect  of  stains  is  illustrated. 

In  this  little  work,  we  see  the  apparently  im- 
practical  scientific  basis  supporting  an  exceedingly 
practical  structure,  granting  that  things  industrial 
are  things  practical.  To  those  interested  in  fibres 
from  either  the  economic  or  the  scientific  stand- 
point,  this  will  doubtless  be  a  welcome  contri- 
[  bution.  R.  H.  True. 

j  C  o  m  ment  a  r  z  u  m  Arznei  b  u  c  h  f  ü  r  d  a  s 
Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  von  H. 
Hager,  B.  Fischer  und  C.  Hartwich. 
Zweite  Auflage.  Mit  zahlreichen  Textabbil¬ 
dungen.  In  zwei  Bänden.  Verlag  von  Ju¬ 
lius  Springer,  Berlin. 

This  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  Phar- 
macopoeia  of  the  German  Empire  has  met  with 
such  deserved  success  that  a  seeond  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  could  be  issued  in  a  eomparatively 
brief  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 
This  and  the  first  volume  of  the  new  issue  have 
beeil  reviewed  in  these  pages.  Upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  volume,  the  excellent  work  calls 
for  no  further  commendation  than  to  call  anew 
the  attention  to  its  completion  and  its  usefulness 
for  pharmacopoeial  study.  Paper,  print  and  illus- 
trations  are  excellent.  Fr.  H. 

Neues  Pharmaceutisches  Manual.  Nach¬ 
trag  zur  sechsten  Auflage.  Von  Eugen 
Dieterich.  Ein  Band,  p.  73.  Verlag  von 
Julius  Springer  in  Berlin,  1896.  M.  2.00. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Dieterich’s  Pharmaceu¬ 
tisches  Manual,  to  which  this  book  is  a  Supplement, 
was  reviewed  in  the  Pharm.  Rundschau,  1894,  p. 
223.  Instead  of  Publishing  a  new  edition,  the 
author  has  thought  it  best  to  ernbody  the  neces- 
sary  changes  and  additions  in  a  small,  separate 
volume,  and  thiis  save  the  increased  cost  of  a 
large  book.  That  the  public  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  this  ydan  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  buy- 
ing  of  separate  editions  of  costly  books,  differing 
but  slightly  from  one  another,  is  a  considerable 
bürden  to  most  people. 

Most  of  the  first  half  of  the  small  book  is 
taken  up  with  corrections  of  and  additions  to  the 
formulas  in  the  original  volume.  The  introductions 
to  several  of  the  ehapters,  e.  g\,  that  on  extracts, 
have  beeil  almost  entirely  rewritten  and  brought 
up  to  date.  Pharmaceutical  technique  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  we  find  excellent  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  latest  devices  of 
use  to  the  pharmacist.  The  latter  half  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  new  departure:  an  alphabetical  list  of 
substances  mentioned  and  technical  expressions 
used  in  this  and  the  original  volume,  together 
with  their  Latin,  French  and  English  translations. 
This  is  especially  intended  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  book  for  readers  unfamiliar  with  German,  but 
it  is  too  incomplete  by  far  to  serve  this  purpose. 

A  number  of  very  simple  words  as,  und ,  gelb, 
sauer,  braun,  etc.,  have  found  their  wav  into  the 
list,  while  many  technical  expressions  used  fre- 
quently  in  Dieterich’s  Manual  and  wliich  cannot 
be  found  exeept  in  the  larger  dictionaries,  are 
omitted.  It  would  also  have  been  well  for  the 
author  to  have  entrusted  the  Compilation  of  the 
translations  to  a  person  or  persons  familiär  with 
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the  respective  languages.  This  would  have  avoided 
such  translations  as  the  following:  Gaze — gas  (for 
ganze);  n iedersch  lagen <1 — temperens  (for  precipi- 
tating);  Rosenhonig — melrose  (for  lioney  of  rose); 
Sardelle — sardel  (for  sardines);  bestimmt — determi- 
nate  (for  determined);  Watte— wad  (for  cotton); 
etc.  Besides  dozens  of  similar  translations,  the 
Englisli  part  is  full  of  typographieal  errors  that 
are  inexcusable  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  paper,  print  and  binding  of  the  book  are 
excellent,  and  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 

11.  Fischer. 

Lehr  b  u  c h  d  e  r  p  r  a  k  t  i  s  c  h  e  n  P  h  o  t  ö  g  r  a  p  h  i  e. 
Von  Dr.  Adolf  Mi  et  he.  Verlag  von  Wil¬ 
helm  Knapp.  Halle,  pp.  440.  Mit  170 
Illustrationen.  1896. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  text- 
book  of  photograpliy,  intended  especiallv  for  the 
use  of  practical  photographers.  It  contains,  how- 
ever,  much  of  value  to  amateurs  who  wish  to 
make  photograp hy  a  study  as  well  as  pastime. 

The  author  begins,  in  true  German  fashion,  at 
the  bottom,  treating  briefly  those  properties  of 
light  whicli  determine  the  formation  of  the  image, 
discussing  the  different  errors  of  lenses  and  ex- 
plaining  clearly  the  method  employed  by  the  lens- 
rnaker  in  correcting  them.  The  following  chapters 
give  minute  directions  for  testing  lenses  and  some 
excellent  advise  on  the  clioice  of  objectives  for  the 
particular  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to:  The 
Chemistry  of  Photography;  Photographie  Appa- 
ratus;  Negative  and  Positive  Processes;  Repro- 
duction  and  Enlarging;  Orthochromatic  Photo¬ 
graphy;  and  finally  to  Photographie  Aesthetics. 
The  author  shows  himself  throughout  a  master 
of  his  subject,  with  more  than  the  usual  faculty 
for  putting  scientific  facts  in  simple  yet  accurate 
language.  C.  B.  Thwing. 

Jahresbericht  über  die  F ortschritte  in  der  Unter¬ 
suchung  der  Nahrungs-  und  Genuss- 
mittel.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  H.  Beckurts, 
o.  Professor  an  der  Herzogi.  techn.  Hoch¬ 
schule  in  Braunschweig.  Sonderabdruck  a.  d. 
Jahresbericht  der  Pharmacie.  4.  Jahrgang, 
1894.  Vandenlioeck  und  Rupreht,  Göt¬ 
tingen.  1895.  M.  5.60. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  peculiar 
training  of  the  pharmacist  should  fit  him  for  the 
work  of  a  general  analytical  and  sanitary  chemist, 
the  Jahresbericht  für  Pharmacie  has  for  a  number 
of  years  given  a  liberal  amount  of  space  to  the 
subject  of  food  stuffs,  also  a  number  of  pages  to 
toxicological  Chemistry.  Inasmuch  as  the  Offices 
of  apothecary  and  food  chemist  or  forensic  chemist 
are  as  a  rule  not  held  by  one  person,  the  publishers 
of  the  Jahresbericht  für  Pharmacie  have  considered 
it  advisable  to  issue  parts  IV  ( Chemie  der  Nah¬ 
rungs-  und  Genussmittel)  and  V  ( Toxicologische 
Chemie )  as  a  separate  volume  under  the  title  of 
Jahresbericht  der  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel. 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  fourth  of  this  kind 
and  contains  a  classified  catalogue  of  abstracts 
of  articles  and  references  to  books  published  in 
1894. 


What  has  been  stated  in  a  general  way  with 
rega  rd  to  the  need  of  more  general  annual  reports 
of  progress  in  connection  with  the  Jahresbericht 
für  Pharmacie  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
t-liis  part  of  the  work.  However  desirable  and 
instructive  a  more  general  report  on  the  subject  of 
food  stuffs  might  be  made,  the  food  chemist 
largely  wants  to  know  about  details  of  analytical 
processes,  about  the  Standards  of  various  coun- 
tries,  etc. 

The  articles  receiving  special  treatment  are 
those  usually  discussed  in  similar  works,  viz.:  milk, 
clieese,  butter,  fats  and  oils,  wax,  meat  and  meat 
preparations,  flour,  bread,  etc.  A  chapter  that 
will  appeal  to  the  pharmacist,  thongh  he  may  not 
be  interested  in  the  Chemistry  and  adulteration  of 
food  stuffs,  is  that  on  secret  remedies.  Analvses 
of  a  number  of  such  secret  nostrums  are  recorded. 
A  chapter  of  equal  interest  to  pharmacists  and 
analytical  chemists  is  that  on  toxicological  Chemis¬ 
try.  For  ready  referenee  the  book  is  provided  with 
a  detailed  index.  E.  K. 

Kurze  Anleitung  zur  Massanalyse  mit 
spezieller  Berücksichtigung  der  Vorschriften 
des  Arzneibuches.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Lud¬ 
wig  Medicus,  a.  o.  Professor  an  der  Uni¬ 
versität  Würzburg.  Fünfte  und  sechste  Auf¬ 
lage.  Verlag  der  H.  Laupp’sclien  Buch¬ 
handlung,  Tübingen,  1895.  M.  6.00. 

Whereas  the  later  editions  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia  have  many  of  the  aspects  of  a 
text-book,  the  German  Pharmacopceia,  or  Arz¬ 
neibuch  as  it  is  now  called,  has  more  the  character 
of  a  briefly  descriptive  catalogue.  As  a  result 
text-books  leading  the  Student  to  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  ofttimes  meagre  descriptions  of  the 
pharmacopceia  are  by  no  means  scarce. 

The  brief  introduction  to  Volumetrie  analysis 
by  Prof.  Medicus,  which  has  already  gone  through 
four  editions  and  which  has  again  been  printed  in 
a  double  edition  will  be  found  serviceable  as  a 
guide  to  students  beginning  the  study  of  Volu¬ 
metrie  analysis.  The  book  is  of  a  sufliciently 
elementare  character  and  free  from  confusing  de- 
tails,  so  that  any  Student  with  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  chemistry  can  readily  comprehend 
the  text.  In  fact,  details  have  apparentlv  been 
studiously  avoided.  Thus  e.  g.  under  the  heading 
of  burettes  only  two  are  mentioned,  viz:  Mohr's 
with  a  pinch-cock  and  Gay  Lussac’s  burette.  In 
this  country  the  latter  is  found  oftener  in  the 
cabinet  and  used  for  lecture  demonstration  tlian 
for  actual  use  in  the  laboratory,  Mohr’s  burette 
with  a  glass  stop-cock  being  almost  universally 
employed  when  rubber  must  be  avoided.  But 
when  not  carried  too  far,  as  in  this  instance,  sim- 
plicity  and  absence  of  unnecessary  details  in  an 
elementary  text-book  are  an  advantage.  Although 
the  author  does  not  at  all  restrict  himself  to  the 
German  Pharmacopceia,  the  book  is  written  with 
special  referenee  to  the  needs  of  pharmaceutical 
students.  The  student  who  has  used  this  book  as 
an  introduction  to  Volumetrie  analysis  certainly 
should  find  no  diffieulty  in  nsing  as  a  referenee 
book  any  of  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
treatises,  in  the  application  of  Volumetrie  methods 
to  his  everyday  analytical  needs.  E.  K. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1896. 


Among  the  several  events  in  commemoration 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  Berlin  as  national 
Capital  of  the  German  empire,  the  municipal  au- 
thorities  jointly  with  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  Professional  branches  have  decided  upon  an 
industrial  exhibition  on  a  grand  and  national  scale, 
which  will  be  open  from  May  1  to  October  15, 1896, 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  parks  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Spree,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis.  This  enterprise  has  met  with  the  favor 
and  support  of  the  national  government  and  the 
German  people  in  general  and  is  in  prompt  prog- 
ress  toward  completion. 

The  main  object  of  this  exhibition  is  to  present 
a  complete  picture  of  the  acliievements  of  the  indus- 
tries  and  arts  of  Berlin,  to  demonstrate  their 
magnitude  and  progressive  cliaracter  as  well  as 
their  importance  in  the  national  life  of  Germany 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world .  Special  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  those  branches  of  industries  and 
arts  which  have  prospered  for  a  long  time  in 
Berlin  and  gained  a  world-wide  reputation.  In 
Connection  with  them  a  vast  number  of  rnaster- 
pieces  of  former  centuries  will  be  exliibited,  and 


the  emperor  of  Germany  has  consented  to  loan 
many  treasures  of  industrial  art  in  his  possession, 
and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Museums.  The  city  au- 
thorities  of  Berlin  have  erected  a  magniücent 
pavillion,  in  which  a  detailed  representation  of  the 
famous  institutions  of  the  municipal  administra- 
tion  will  be  on  exhibition,  including  canalisation, 
public  health  and  charities,  etc.  In  addition  to 
these  exhibits  such  departinents  as  public  eduea- 
tion,  trade-schools,  sanitary  institutions  and  mat- 
ters,  prevention  of  accidents,  horticulture  etc.  will 
be  amply  represented. 

The  German  colonial  exhibition  will  also  form 
a  comprehensive  and  instructive  display,  especially 
of  African  products,  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
and  importance. 

The  exhibition  grounds  in  the  Treptow  Park 
have  a  greater  area  than  those  of  most  inter¬ 
national  exhibitions  hitherto  held  in  Europe,  and 
offer  particular  advantages  by  their  close  prox- 
imity  to  the  city  and  their  picturesque  beauty. 
They  comprise  with  the  adjacent  territory  an  area 
of  about  one  million  square  meters,  and  are  rnost- 
ly  covered  with  beautiful,  well-cultivated  groves, 
lawns  and  plots  of  flower-beds,  reflected  with  their 
verdure  and  floral  splendor  in  the  waters  of  the 
broad  river  that  flows  past  them. 

The  main  building  (illustration,  1)  covers  an 
area  of  53,000  square  meters.  Other  great  struc- 
■  tures  of  similar  magnitude  are  the  buildings  for 
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cliemistry,  physics,  physical,  mathematical  and 
other  Instruments,  and  of  photography,  including 
lecture  halls  for  public  demonstrations ;  the  fishery 
building,the  halls  for  food  products,  for  machinery, 
for  engiueering,  for  electricity,  the  exhibition-build- 
ings  of  the  municipality  of  Berlin  and  hundreds  of 
minor  buildings,  all  of  great  architectural  variety 
and  beauty. 

Two  of  the  great  side-shows  of  the  grand  ex- 
hibition  will  be  “Old  Berlin”  and  the  “Streets  of 
Cairo”.  The  former  will  be  a  faithful  and  most 
art-istic  reproduction  of  parts  of  the  old  capital. 
This  wonderful  construction  of  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Margraves  will  present  in  every  way  a  correct 
reproduction  of  Berlin  in  tliose  davs,  long  passed, 
when  the  people  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  were 
the  strong  guardians  of  the  extreme  outposts  of 
German  life.  “Cairo”,  far  surpassing  in  magnitude 
and  beauty  the  rather  primitive  representation  of 
a  Street  of  Cairo  in  Midway  Plaisance  at  the 
Chicago  Fair,  is  mainly  destined  as  a  market-place 
for  the  great  industrial  activity  and  art-reproduc- 
tion  of  Berlin.  Here  German  art  of  imitative  deco- 
ration  is  to  demonstrate  what  perfection  it  has 
obtained  in  copying  from  nature  as  well  as  from 
artistic  models  of  all  ages. 

The  exhibition  comprises  the  following  23 
groups : 

1.  Textile  fabrics; 

2.  Clothing  industries; 

3.  Building  and  engineering; 

4.  Wood  manufactures ; 

5.  Porcelain;  Delftware  and  glassware; 

6.  Bric-a-brac,  fancy  goods,  etc.; 

7.  Metal  industries; 

8.  Graphic  and  decorative  arts,  printing,  en- 
graving,  books,  maps,  binding,  etc.; 

9.  Chemical  industries,  dyes  and  dying,  ethe- 
rial  oils,  mineral  waters,  pharmaceutical 
products  and  apparatus,  etc.; 

10.  Foods  and  food  products; 

1 1 .  Scientific  and  surgical  apparatus  and  Instru¬ 
ments  ; 

12.  Musical  instruments; 

13.  Machinery,  shipbuilding  and  transporta- 
tion ; 

14.  Electricity  (joint  exhibit  of  the  Association 
of  German  Electric  Engineers); 

15.  Leather  and  rubber  industries; 

16.  Paper  manufacture  and  industries; 

17.  Photography  and  related  arts  and  appa¬ 
ratus  ; 

18.  Sanitary  institutions ; 


19.  Educationandeducational  institutions  and 
methods ; 

20.  Fisheries,  boating  and  kindred  sport; 

21.  Driving,  liorsemanship,  water  sports,  cyc- 
ling  and  aeronautics; 

22.  Horticulture ; 

23.  German  colonial  exhibition. 

The  birds-eye  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
exhibition  grounds  and  buildings  on  page  75  will, 
better  than  any  detailed  description,  give  a  general 
and  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  Berlin  exhibition.  Contrary  to  American 
custom,  the  exhibition  buildings  will  be  kept  open 
tili  a  late  hour  at  night,  and  will  be  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  electric  light.  The  grounds  of  the 
exhibition  and  all  the  restaurants  and  side-shows 
will  remain  open  until  midnight,  and  amusement 
and  entertainment  for  the  visitors  in  the  best  of 
taste  and  of  the  most  varied  kind  and  perfection 
will  be  provided. 

Comparisons  of  the  various  great  exhibitions 
of  recent  years  are  rather  out  of  place  and  most.ly 
misleading.  After  the  magnificent  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago,  however,  Americans  are  justified,  when 
making  such  comparisons,  in  choosing  a  rather 
lofty  Standard  for  subsequent  national  or  inter¬ 
national  exhibitions.  American  readers  of  the 
Review  and  American  visitors  to  the  coming  Berlin 
exhibition  who  may  still  be  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing  impression  of  the  magnitude  and  immensity  of 
the  unsurpassed  fair  of  the  “White  City”  may, 
however,  be  assured  that  a  visit  to  the  Berlin 
industrial  exhibition  will  be  in  no  way  a  disap- 
pointment.  The  completion  of  the  fair-grounds 
and  buildings,  of  the  access  by  land  and  water 
from  all  parts  of  the  great  metropolis,  is  in  full 
progress,  and  gives  even  now  in  the  changeable 
days  of  the  mild  German  spring  weather  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  national  enterprise  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  They  will  certainly  compare  advantageously 
in  natural  scenery  and  in  architectural,  ornamental 
and  floral  beauty  with  the  large  area  and  structure 
of  the  “White  City”.  Upon  a  close  survey  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  at  the  Treptow  Park  the 
writer  can  assure  his  American  readers  and  friends 
that  wlioever  contemplates  and  can  afford  to 
make  an  European  trip  during  the  coming  summer, 
should  not  fail  to  make  Berlin  the  foremost  object 
of  a  prolonged  stay.  No  one  will  ever  regret  this 
visit,  but  will,  no  doubt,  take  honte  enduring  irn- 
pressions  of  delight  received  in  this  wonderful 
modern  centre  of  the  highest  types  of  arts,  Sciences, 
industries,  trades  and  commerce,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  metropolis  famous  by  its  model  munieipal 
administration. 

Berlin,  March  1,  1896. 


Fr.  H. 


Birdseye  view  of  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  in  the  Treptow  Park. 

1.  Mainbuilding.  2.  Chemical  Industries,  Chemical, ‘physical  and  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus.  3.  Foods.  4.  Fish^-ries  and  Sports.  5  Exhibits'of  the  administration  of  Berlin  6  Water- 
•and  gas  supplies.  7.  Oreat  Alpine  panoraraa.  8.  Restaurants.  9.  Marine  displays.  10.  Giant  telescope.  11.  Old  Berlin.  12.  German  colonial  exhibition.  13.  Main  Restaurant  14  Educatiönal  and 
benevolent  institutions.  15.  Cairo.  16.  Horticulture.  17  and  18.  Lakes. 
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ORIGINAL  C0NTRIBUTI0N5. 

The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Carvone 
in  Yolatile  Oils. 

B,y  Edward  Kremers  and  O.  L.  Schreiner. 


(Report  of  the  Research  Committee  C,  U.  S.  P.  Revision.) 

Occurence  of  carvone. 

Carvone  has  thus  far  been  proven  to  exist  as 
a  natural  constituent  in  only  five  oils.  Dextrogy- 
rate  carvone  occurs  in  caraway  oil1  ( Carum  carvi) 
and  dill  oil2  (Anethum  graveolens) .  Laevogyrate 
carvone  occurs  in  spearmint  oil-3  ( Mentha  viridis), 
in  the  allied  Krauseminz  oel 4  ( Mentha  crispa)  and 
in  kuromoji  oil5  ( Lindera  sericea). 

Methods  of  quantitative  estimation. 

The  quantit.y  of  carvone  in  these  oils  has  been 
determined  by  different  methods  each  of  which 
appears  to  give  different  results.  The  literature 
on  the  carvone  content  of  these  oils  is  therefore 
rather  unsatisfactory.  The  methods  that  have 
been  devised  and  used  ah  different  times  are  the 
following : 

I.  By  fractional  distillation. 6 

A  fraction  boiling  within  several  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  boiling  point  of  carvone  is  col- 
lected  and  weighed  as  such. 

II.  By  means  of  the  crystalline  hydrogen  sul- 
phide  addition  product.7 

To  a,  fraction  of  sufhcient  ränge  in  boiling 
point  and  supposed  to  contain  all  of  the  carvone, 
is  added  one-fourth  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  water.  By  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  this  mixture  the  crystalline 
carvone  hydrosulphide  is  precipitated,  and  may  be 
weighed  as  such,  or  the  carvone  may  be  again 
liberated  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  potash 
and  then  weighed. 

III.  By  Hübl’s  iodine  absorbtion  method.8 

The  iodine  factor  of  pure  carvone  is  stated  to 

be  103 — 110 ;  that  of  limonene,  with  which  carvone 
is  associated  in  caraway  oil,  is  rauch  greater.  A 
large  iodine  factor  would  therefore  indicate  a  large 
percentage  of  limonene,  i.  e.,  a  poor  oil. 

IV.  By  means  of  specific  gravity. 9 

The  specific  gravity  of  carvone  and  of  limonene 
are  known,  that  of  the  former  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  latter.  From  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  such  as  the  volatile  oil  is 
supposed  to  represent,  the  ratio  of  mixture  can 
be  calculated. 

V.  By  means  of  phenyl  hydrazine. 10 

The  oil  is  warmed  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
phenyl  hydrazine  and  then  filtered  from  the  in- 
soluble  phenyl  hydrazine  condensation  product  of 
carvone.  The  unchanged  phenyl  hydrazine  in  the 


1  Völckel,  Annalen,  35,  p.  308;  Ibid.,  85,  p.  246.  Gladstone, 
Chera.  News,  24,  p.  283. 

2  Jahresbericht  der  Chemie,  1863,  p.  545. 

8  Ibidem,  1863,  p.  545. 

4  Beyer,  Archiv  d.  Pharm.,  1883,  p.  283. 

5  Chem.  Zeit.,  14,  1890,  p.  1675;  Arch.  d.  Pharm,,  230, 
p.  285. 

6  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  1874,  p.  324. 

7  Beyer,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  1883,  p.  283. 

8  Jahresbericht  d.  Pharm.,  1889,  p.  363. 

s  Chem.  Zeit.,  1889  p.1704.  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1890,  p.  587. 

io  Monatshefte  f,  Chemie,  1893,  p.  270, 


filtrate  is  oxidized  by  means  of  Fehling’s  solution, 
wliereby  the  nitrogen  is  liberated  as  such  and 
collected.  From  the  volume  of  nitrogen  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  phenyl  hydrazine  in  the  filtrate  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  original 
quantity  gives  the  amount  of  phenyl  hydrazine 
which  has  combined  with  the  carvone,  and  from 
this  the  amount  of  carvone  can  be  readily  calcu¬ 
lated. 

VI.  By  means  of  the  rotatory  power. 

The  rotatory  power  of  these  oils  has  also  been 
taken  adv  antage  of  in  determining  their  purity  or 
strength.  The  rotatory  power  of  limonene  is  mucli 
greater  than  that  of  carvone. 

Criticism  of  these  methods. 

I.  Those  familiär  with  the  behavior  of  complex 
natural  mixtures  of  substances  such  as  the  volatile 
oils  almost  always  are,  upon  distillation,  will 
know  that  only  approximate  results  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  this  method,  even  by  working  with 
comparatively  large  quantities.  The  oils  contain- 
ing  carvone  readily  undergo  changes  upon  distil¬ 
lation,  leaving  a  very  dark-colored  residue,  some- 
times  considerable  in  quantity.  This  cannot  be 
entirely  obviated  even  by  distillation  under  greatly 
reduced  pressure.  Furthermore,  whereas  carvone 
is  volatile  with  limonene  vapor,  some  of  the  limo¬ 
nene  is  retained  by  the  carvone.  Complete  Sepa¬ 
ration  is  therefore  only  possible  by  repeated  frac¬ 
tional  distillation,  but  as  already  mentioned,  de- 
composition  takes  place  every  time  the  carvone  is 
distilled,  so  that  there  is  considerable  loss  by  the 
formation  of  dark  residues.  Wherever  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oil  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  analyst 
and  only  approximate  valuation  is  desired,  this 
method  lias  the  advantage  of  sim plicity. 

II.  This  method  is  in  so  far  superior  to  the 
first  that  it  allows  of  the  Separation  of  the  carvone 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  derivative.  In  addition 
to  the  length  of  time  required,  this  method  has 
several  drawbacks:  1.)  The  precipitation  of  carvone 
as  hydrosulphide  is  not  quantitative.  2.)  Some 
of  the  carvone  is  converted  into  thiocarvone  and 
thiocarvone  hydrosulphide. 4 

III.  The  objections  that  might  be  brought 
against  the  iodine  absorbtion  method  are  so 
numerous  and  so  evident  to  anyone  familiär  with 
terpene  literature  that  their  discussion  may  be  re- 
garded  as  superfluous.  The  method  as  it  is  applied 
in  general  is  utterly  unscientific.  As  to  its  appli- 
cation  to  any  of  the  carvone-containing  oils,  it 
may  suffice  to  state  that  no  one  has  ever  studied 
the  chemistry  of  the  process. 

IV.  In  regard  to  the  fourth  method  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  oils  containing 
carvone  do  not  consist  simply  of  carvone  and 
limonene,  although  other  constituents  have  not 
been  definitely  isolated  or  identified.  Furthermore, 
limonene,  a  constituent  of  several  of  the  carvone- 
containing  oils,  polymerises  and  resinifies  to  a 
marked  extent.  A  sample  of  limonene  from  erigeron 
oil  that  after  repeated  fractionation  had  been 
collected  within  the  limit  of  a  half  degree  in  this 
laboratory  about  two  years  ago  was  again  sub- 
jected  to  an  examination.  It  was  decidedly  resin- 
ous  in  odor  and  appearance  and  was  therefore 
purified  by  distillation  with  water  vapor.  About 
30%  of  the  total  quantity  was  not  volatile  and 
was  heavier  than  water.  The  distillate,  when  sub- 
jected  to  fractional  distillation,  boiled  everywhere 
from  165°  to  185°,  This  clearly  shows  that 
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marked  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  limonene, 
and  it  also  skows  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
poor  oil  may  increase  on  exposure  to  the  air  until 
it  shows  the  specific  gravity  of  a  better  oil.  That 
the  specific  gravity  is  not  always  a  criterion  of 
purity  or  strength  is  also  shown  by  the  result  of 
the  examination  of  several  comtnercial  samples  of 
caraway  oil.  As  will  be  seen  later,  one  oil  in 
particular  answered  to  the  specific  gravity  and 
alcohol  solubility  tests  of  the  ü.  S.  P.  and  yet 
turned  out  to  be  a  rnost  worthless,  although  some- 
what  skillfully  adulterated  product. 

The  angle  of  rotation  of  polarized  light  of 
these  oils  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
specific  gravity.  It  has  been  repeatedly  noticed 
in  this  laboratory  that  limonene  is  not  constant 
in  rotatory  power.  When  freshly  prepared  its 
specific  rotatory  power  is  about  120°,  but  this 
gradually  diminishes  as  it  grows  older,  wliereas 
the  specific  gravity  increases  at  the  same  time. 
Some  solvents  also  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  rotatory  power  of  limonene.* 

Y.  This  method  is  claimed  to  be  applicable  to 
both  ketone  and  aldehyde  constituents  of  volatile 
oils.  It  has  been  used  with  asserted  good  results 
in  the  estimation  of  bitter  almond  oil,  cumin  oil, 
and  Spanish  oil  of  rue. 10  Less  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained  in  the  estimation  of  the  oils  of 
cassia,  caraway,  fennel  and  lemon.  The  carvone 
content  of  the  examined  caraway  oils  (31.5%; 
35.9%;  39.3%)  is  certainly  too  low  for  a  good 
caraway  oil  which  should  contain  about  45 — 50% 
of  carvone.  Aside  from  these  facts  the  method 
presents  some  disadvantages  in  manipulation. 

Of  the  five  methods  briefly  reviewed  two  are 
based  on  physical  constants,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  are  not  constant,  because  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  characteristic  undergo  changes. 
Two  are  based  on  Chemical  reactions.  One  of  these 
is  not  sufficiently  quantitative  to  admit  of  accurate 
work,  the  other  does  not  even  obtain  the  endorse- 
ment  of  its  advocates  when  it  comes  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  general  method  to  carvone-containing 
oils.  Lastly,  one  of  the  methods  is  wholly  un- 
scientific,  being  based  on  reactions  not  at  all  clearly 
understood.  A  specific  gravity  determination ;  a 
determination  of  rotatory  power;  a  test  of  solu¬ 
bility  in  alcohol,  etc.,  are  usually  considered  suf- 
ficient  and  are  not  without  value  particularly  as 
preliminary  tests.  Although  one  or  the  other,  or 
even  several  taken  together  may  be  misleading 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  poor  or  adulterated  oil 
will  satisfy  all  of  these  tests. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  methods  reviewed  the  information  concern- 
ing  the  amount  of  carvone  in  vola/tile  oils  is  on 
the  whole  unsatisfactory. 

In  1874  R.  Nietzki,* 11  wlio  made  a  Chemical 
examination  of  dill  oil,  upon  fractional  distillation, 
obtained  30%  of  carvone,  boiling  between  225 
and  230°. 

Geissler14  (1883)  states  that  pure  caraway  oil 
contains  60  to  65%  carvone  and  30  to  35% 
“carvene”. 

A.  Beyer12  (1883)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  German  Krauseminzöl  contains  more  car- 


*  Isomerieverhältnisse  innerhalb  der  Terpenreihe,  InaugB- 
ral-Dissertation:  Göttingen,  1890,  p.  81;  also  Am.  Chem. 
Jonrn.,  17,  p.  692. 

10  Monatshefte  f.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  270. 

11  Arch.  d.  Pharm.  204,  p.  317. 

12  Ibidem,  221,  p.  284, 


vone  than  American  spearmint  oil.  “Wie  Flückiges 
fand,  gab  von  Schimmel  &  Co.  dargestelltes  roher 
deutsches  Krauseminzöl,  welches  bei  50  mm.  Rohr¬ 
länge  einen  Ablenkungswinkel  von  — 21.4°  zeigte, 
eine  Ausbeute  von  56%,  während  das  amerika¬ 
nische  Spearmintöl,  welches  bei  50  mm  eine  Ab¬ 
lenkung  von  — 18.2°  zeigte,  nur  35.5%  lieferte.” 

Ivremel13  (1889),  who  evidently  employed  the 
iodine-method,  Claims  to  have  found  only  about 
30%  of  carvone  in  Krauseminzöl. 

Nicolaysen15  (1889)  finds  that  although  the 
Norwegian  caraway  seed  yields  a  larger  amount 
of  oil  than  the  Central  European,  that  the  former 
contains  less  carvone  than  the  latter.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  oil  upon  fractional  distillation  yielded  48.9, 
47.1  and  48%  of  carvone  respectively,  whereas  the 
Central  European  oil  according  to  the  sp.  gr. 
method  was  calculated  to  contain  64.5%  of  car¬ 
vone  and  35.5%  of  “carvene”. 

Experimental  Part. 

Goldschmidt  has  shown  that  carvone  Com¬ 
bines  with  hydroxylamine  to  form  an  oxime, 
which  is  relatively  stable.  Having  had  occasion 
to  separate  the  ketone  from  the  non-ketone  con¬ 
stituents  of  caraway  oil  by  means  of  the  car- 
voxime  reaction  it  was  observed  that  the  yield  of 
carvoxime  was  about  the  same  in  different  experi- 
ments  conducted  under  similar  conditions.  This 
suggested  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  carvoxime 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  carvone.  With 
this  end  in  view  samples  of  pure  carvone  and  of 
pure  limonene  were  prepared. 

Preparation  of  pure  carvone. 

A  quantity  of  caraway  oil  was  fractionated 
under  reduced  pressure  (30  mm.)  and  two  fractions, 
one  up  to  110°,  the  other  110°  to  125°,  were 
collected.  Fraction  110°  to  125°  was  again  sub- 
jectecl  to  fractional  distillation  under  reduced 
pressure  (30  mm.)  and  the  fraction  coming  over 
between  120°  to  123°  was  collected  separately. 
This  showed  the  specific  gravity  0.957  at  20°, 
angle  of  rotation  in  100  mm.  tube  +59°  7'  at  the 
same  temperature. 

To  this  fraction  was  added  %  its  volume  of 
alcohol  and  the  mixture  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide ;  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  water  was 
then  added.  The  precipitated  crystalline  hydro- 
sulphide  of  carvone  was  collected  and  washed  with 
alcohol.  The  mother  liquid  was  again  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  when  a  second  crop  of 
crystals  separated.  This  Operation  was  repeated 
several  times  until  no  further  precipitation  took 
place.  The  yield  amounted  to  70%.  The  carvone 
hydrosulphide  was  recrystallized  from  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  Chloroform  and  1  part  alcohol  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Beyer.  The  angle  of  rotation  of  a  10% 
solution  in  Chloroform  was  +8°,  sp.  gr.  1.426  at 
20°,  hence  [«%  —  +56.101°  and  not  +5.53°  as 
reported  by  Beyer. 

The  carvone  was  regenerated  by  Beyer’s 
method:  3  parts  of  hydrosulphide  were  treated 
with  a  cold  solution  of  1  part  potassium  hydrate 
in  20  parts  of  alcohol  and  allowed  to  stand  three 
to  four  hours  in  the  cold.  This  mixture  was  then 
poured  into  ten  times  its  volume  of  water  and 
the  separated  carvone  collected  and  dried.  The 


13  Jahresbericht  d.  Pharm.,  1889,  p.  363, 

14  Centralhalle,  1883,  No.  21,  p.  243, 

15  Chem.  Zeit.,  1889,  p.  1704. 
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carvone  was  slightly  yellowish  in  color  and  gave 
the  following  constants:  specific  gravity  0.959, 
angle  of  rotation  +58°  47',  hence  [a]n=  +61.19. 

Upon  distillation  with  water  vapor  the  carvone 
came  over  perfectly  colorless.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  dried  oil  was  0.96058  at  20°.  In  a  100  mm. 
tnbe  it  tnrned  the  plane  of  polarized  light  60°  11' 
to  the  right,  hence  [«]d  =  +62.65°. 

How  slight.  the  changes  in  specific  gravity  and 
angle  of  rotation  of  the  carvone  in  these  several 
processes  of  purification  were  will  become  apparent 
from  the  following  table. 


Sp.  Gr.  at 
20°. 

falD  at 
20°. 

Carvone  obtained  from  caraway 
oil  by  fractional  distillation 
und  er  30  mm.  pressure . 

0.957 

+61.75° 

Carvone  regenerated  from  car¬ 
vone  liydrosulphide . 

0.959 

+61.19° 

The  same,  after  distillation  with 
water  vapor  and  drying . 

0.96058* 

+62.65°f 

Preparation  of  pure  limonene. 

From  the  fraction  — 110°  [30  mm.  pressure] 
pure  limonene  was  obtained  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation. 

A  mixture,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  pure 
carvone  and  pure  limonene,  was  then  prepared  and 
its  carvone  content  estimated  by  Converting  the 
ketone  into  carvoxime  and  weighing  the  latter. 
Several  slight  modifications  of  the  same  general 
process  were  tried  with  the  object  in  view  of  ob- 
taining  as  pure  a  carvoxime  as  possible. 

Method  I. 

To  a  Solution  of  10  grams  of  the  50%  carvone 
mixture  in  25  cc.  of  alcohol,  5  grams  of  liydrox- 
ylamine  hydrochlorate  and  6.5  grams  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  are  added.  This  mixture  was  boiled 
in  a  flask  connected  with  a  reflux  condenser  for 
one  hour.  25  cc.  of  water  were  then  added  and 
the  alcohol  was  distilled  off  on  a  water-bath. 
Steam  was  then  passed  through  the  liquid  very 
slowly,  until  no  more  oil  or  but  very  little  oil  came 
over  with  the  aqueous  distillate.  The  contents  of 
the  flask  were  allowed  to  cool  and  the  solidified 
carvoxime  removed  from  the  flask,  thrown  upon 
a  force  Alter,  washed  with  water  and  dried  by 
pressing  upon  a  porous  plate.  When  dry  it  was 
collected  and  weighed. 

This  method  gave  the  following  results  with 
the  50%  carvone  mixture: 

I.  5.346  grams  carvoxime  =  48.60%  carvone. 

II.  5.234  “  “  =  47.60% 

III.  5.280  “  “  =  48.00% 

There  is  a  loss  of  about  2%  according  to  this 
method,  due  to  the  fact  that  complete  Separation 
of  the  limonene  from  the  carvoxime  is  not  accornp- 
lished,  so  that  when  the  soft  carvoxime  is  spread 
upon  the  porous  plate  some  of  it  is  absorbed.  To 
remedy  this  difliculty  the  following  modification 
was  tried. 


*  Determined  with  Sprengel’s  pYcnometer,  the  others  by 
means  of  the  Mohr-Westphal  balance. 

t  T  he  tube  was  surrovmded  by  a  jacket  through  which  a 
current  of  water  at  20°  was  allowed  to  flow. 


Method  II. 

The  only  chauge  made  consisted  in  carrying 
the  distillation  farther  than  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments.  Water  vapor  was  passed  through  the 
oily  liquid  until  traces  of  carvoxime  appeared  in 
the  condenser.  A  more  complete  Separation  of  the 
limonene  was  thus  effected.  The  remaining  car¬ 
voxime  was  dried  on  a  force  Alter  and  weighed. 

Ten  grams  of  the  carvone  mixture  yielded : 

I.  5.640  grams  carvoxime  =  51.27%  carvone. 

II.  5.796  “  “  =  52.68% 

III.  5.971  “  “  =  54.27% 

Here  the  result  is  too  high  and  variable,  due 
greatly  to  the  water  enclosed  by  the  carvoxime  in 
solidifying,  which  evidently  cannot  be  removed 
completely  by  simply  drying  in  the  air.  By  keeping 
it  upon  a  water-bath  for  some  time  all  the  water 
may  be  driven  off.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  any  loss  of  carvoxime  was  occasioned  by 
this  treatment  the  following  experiment  was  made. 

5.678  grams  of  carvoxime  were  heated  for 
several  hours  on  a  boiling  water-bath,  weighings 
being  made  at  intervals  of  one  hour.  The  ac- 
companying  table  gives  a  record  of  the  weight  of 
the  carvoxime  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  tliree  etc. 
hours  respectively,  also  the  loss  in  weight  observed 
in  each  case. 

Weight  of 

Carvoxime.  Loss. 

5.678  grams. 

5.579  “  0.099  gram. 

5.473  “  0.106  “ 

5.386  “  0.087  “ 

5.289  “  0.097  “ 

5.189  “  0.100  “ 

The  loss  of  carvoxime  by  heating  is  therefore 
nearly  a  constant  quantity,  viz.  about  0.100  gram 
per  hour. 

Method  III. 

The  mixture  of  the  alcoliolic  solution  and  the 
reagents  was  boiled  upon  the  water-bath  in  a 
flask  connected  with  a  reflux  condenser  for  half 
an  hour.  25  cc.  of  water  was  then  added  and 
the  alcohol,  which  carries  over  a  large  quantity 
of  limonene,  was  distilled  off  from  a  water-bath. 
Steam  was  then  passed  through  the  liquid  until 
traces  of  carvoxime  came  over.  The  last  portions 
of  the  distillate  were  collected  separately  in  test- 
tubes,  and  when  traces  of  crystals  of  carvoxime 
appeared  on  the  surface  the  Operation  Avas  inter- 
rupted.  The  tube  of  the  condenser  was  then  washed 
with  a  little  hot  water  and  this,  as  Avell  as  the 
last  collected  distillate,  containing  some  carvoxime, 
Avas  returned  to  the  flask.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  Avere  then  allowed  to  cool  and  after  the  car¬ 
voxime  had  completely  solidified  it  was  removed 
from  the  sides  of  the  flask  by  means  of  a  loop  of 
stiff  Avire,  thrown  upon  a  force  fitter,  washed  and 
dried  by  suction.  The  air-dried  carvoxime  Avas 
then  transferred  to  a  tared  glass  dish  and  heated 
for  one  hour  on  the  water-bath,  and  when  cool 
weighed.  To  the  Aveight  thus  obtained  0.100  gram 
was  added  as  this  is  about  the  quantity  lost 
during  heating.  From  the  weight  of  the  carvoxime 
that  of  the  carvone  may  be  readily  calculated: 
C10H14NOH  C10H14O 

16+67  ’  149.66  =  1:0.9088 

or,  the  weight  of  carvoxime  expressed  in  grams 
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when  multiplied  by  0.9088  gives  the  weight  of  the 
equivalent  amount  of  carvone. 

The  50%  carvone  mixture16  gave  by  this 
method  the  following  figures : 

I.  5.525  grams  carvoxime  =  50.22%  carvone. 

II.  5.592  “  “  =  50.83% 

III.  5.579  “  “  =  50.71% 

IV.  5.503  “  “  =  50.00%  “ 

From  fliese  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
results  obtained  by  this  method  come  within  one 
percent  of  the  true  carvone  content. 

Examination  of  Coimnercial  Caraway  Oils. 

Several  samples  of  commercial  caraway  oils 
were  obtained  and  examined.  In  the  subjoined  table 
the  results  are  arranged  for  ready  comparison. 


the  carvoxime,  which  consists  of  a  colorless  crystal- 
line  mass  when  pure,  readily  reveals  the  presence 
of  such  impurities.  Upon  purification  the  specific 
gravity  in  all  cases  decreased,  while  the  rotatory 
power  was  increased. 

Sample  number  4  is  interesting,  as  it  had  been 
for  at  least  20  years  upon  the  shelf  of  an  old 
pliarmacy.  It  possessed  a  strong  caraway  odor, 
but  not  as  pleasant  as  that  of  more  recent  oils. 
It  was  very  dark  in  color,  and  the  nonvolatile 
residue  left  upon  steam  clistillation  showed  that 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  oil.  By  purification 
the  specific  gravity  was  decreased  from  0.912  to 
0.898  and  the  angle  of  rotation  increased  from 
68°  4P  to  75°  46'.  The  non-ketone  constituent 
distilled  from  the  oxime  showed  a  rotation  of 
89°  14'.  The  other  samples,  with  the  exception  of 
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Specific  gravity 
at  20°. 

Angle  of  rotation  in  a 
100  mm  tube  at  20°. 

Carvone 

content. 

Description  of 
carvoxime. 

Not  volatile 
with 

water-vapor. 

Before 

purifica¬ 

tion. 

After 

purifica¬ 

tion. 

Before 

purification. 

After 

purification. 

Before 

purification. 

After 

purification. 

Before 

purification. 

After 

purification. 

1. 

0.921 

470°  36' 

54.21o/0 
54.00  o/o 

Good 

condition. 

2. 

0.909 

+77°  4' 

47.82o/o 

48.25o/o 

Good 

condition. 

3. 

0.910 

0.884 

+15°  45' 

+18°  39' 

O 

Oily  and 
resinous. 

Oily. 

13  o/o 

4. 

0.912 

0.894 

+G8°  41' 

+75°  46' 

47.38o/o 

41.75%* 

Soft, 

slightly 

resinous. 

Nicely 

crystalline. 

6.5  % 

5. 

0.934 

0.897 

+66°  15' 

+79°  37' 

52.65o/o 

46.80%* 

Soft  and 
resinous. 

Nicely 

crystalline. 

8  o/o 

G. 

0.895 

0.888 

+50°  46' 

+52°  12' 

33.45% 

33.65o/0* 

Good 

condition. 

Nicely 

crystalline. 

Sliglit. 

Samples  1  and  2  were  remnants  from  larger  quanti- 
ties  that  had  been  used  in  this  laboratory,  the 
others  were  obtained  from  different  pharmacists. 
In  the  case  of  the  purchased  oils  the  resulting 
carvoxime  was  so  resinous  that  the  oils  had  to  be 
redistilled  with  water  vapor  before  an  accurate 
determination  could  be  made.  Three  of  the  oils 
left  a  considerable  residue  not  volatile  with  water 
vapor  -which  therefore  had  remained  with  the 
carvoxime  obtained  before  distillation,  increasing 
it  in  amount  and  thus  sliowing  a  higher  carvone 
content  than  was  found  after  purification  of  the 
oil.  In  the  examination  of  commercial  caraway 
oil  which  has  beeome  colored  or  resinilied  it  is 
therefore  always  necessary  to  redistill  with  water- 
vapor ;  otherwise  the  carvone  content  will  be  found 
to  be  higher  than  it  really  is.  The  character  of 


"When  more  carvone  is  present  a  larger  quantity  of 
hydroxvlamine  must  be  used. 

*  When  estimated  according  to  method  III  No.  4  revealed 
a  carvone  content  of  42.86%  and  42.04%;  No.  5  one  of  43.29% 
and  43.38%  and  No.  6  one  of  30.95%  and  31.19%  respectively, 
duplicate  estimations  being  made  in  each  case. 


number  3,  may  be  passed  over  witliout  further 
comment. 

Number  3  is  highly  interesting  in  that  it  proved 
to  be  a  grossly  thougli  somewhat  skillfully  adulter- 
ated  product.  This  oil  was  dark  in  color  and 
possessed  a  terebinthinate  odor.  In  specific  gravi¬ 
ty  and  alcoliol  solubility  it  responded  to  U.  S.  P. 
requirements.  In  optical  activity,  however,  it 
showed  the  remarkably  low  rotation  of  15°  45'. 
A  carvone  determination  was  undertaken,  but  the 
carvoxime,  if  such,  was  so  resinous  that  it  would 
not  solidify.  The  water  was  poured  off  and  the 
fiask  with  contents  dried  and  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  contents  was  2.450  gram. 

The  oil  was  tlien  distilled  with  water-vapor 
and  a  residue  amounting  to  13%  was  left  in  the 
fiask.  The  colorless  distillate  showed  the  specific 
gravity  0.884  and  an  angle  of  rotation  of  18°  39' 
at  20°.  A  carvone  determination  was  made,  but 
it  was  no  more  satisfactory  than  that  before  puri¬ 
fication.  The  impure  carvoxime,  if  such  at  all, 
was  oily  and  had  to  be  weighed  with  the  fiask. 
It  had  the  insignificant  weight  of  0.554  gram. 
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ln  order  to  malte  a  more  thorough  examin- 
ation  of  the  oil,  a  larger  quantity  was  treated 
with  hydroxylamine  and  distilled  with  water-vapor 
in  order  to  separate  the  traces  of  ketone  constitu- 
ent.  The  distillate  showed  the  specific  gravity 
0.867  and  the  angle  of  rotation  was  14°  38'  at 
20°.  It  was  suhjected  to  fractional  distillation 
with  the  following  results: 


158° . 

. 11.0  cc. 

158°— 159° . 

. 10.5  cc. 

159°— 160° . 

.  6.5  cc. 

160° — 162° . 

.  5.0  cc. 

162° — 164° . 

.  3.2  cc. 

164°— 167° . 

.  1.8  cc. 

167°— 170° . 

.  0.6  cc. 

170° — 175° . 

.  1 .4  cc. 

175°— 190° . 

.  1.5  cc. 

From  fraction  158° — 159°  a  nitrosochloride 
was  prepared.  The  yield  was  about  30%.  It 
melted  at  from  105° — 106°.  By  treating  this  with 
aleoholic  potash  an  oxime  was  obtained  whicli, 
after  puriflcation,  melted  at  129° — 130°.  By  treat¬ 
ing  another  portion  of  the  nitrosochloride  with 
benzylamine,  the  nitrolbenzylamine  base  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  purified  by  crystallization  from  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  purified  benzyl¬ 
amine  base  melted  at  from  122° — 123°. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  oil  under 
consideration  consisted  chiefly  of  pinene.  The  high 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  of  the  nonvolatile  resinous  sub- 
stance.  This  would  also  increase  the  alcohol  solu- 
bility  of  the  adulterated  oil,  wliereas  the  presence 
of  large  amounts  of  pinene  would  tencl  to  decrease 
the  solubility  in  alcohol. 

Examination  of  Commercial  Speannint 

Oils. 

Only  two  samples  were  examined  and  the 
carvone  content  estimated  by  method  I.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  arranged  in  a  table  for  better  com- 
parison.  Sample  number  1  was  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol  but  became  turbid  on  further 
dilution.  It  was  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
all  proportions  and  was  soluble  in  three  parts  of 
carbon  disulphide;  beyond  this  point  it  became 
turbid. 


Commercial  speannint  oils,  examined  by  method  1. 17 


Sp.  Gr. 
at  20°. 

a  in  a  100 
mm  ttfbe 
at  20°. 

Carvone 

content. 

Description 

of 

carvoxime. 

1. 

Not 

purified. 

0.935 

62.41% 

64.00% 

Soft 

and 

resinous. 

2. 

Before 

puriflca¬ 

tion. 

0.942 

—46°  27' 

57.63o/o 

58.59o/o 

Solidified 

with 

difficulty. 

After 

puriflca¬ 

tion. 

0.933 

—47°  45' 

59.68o/o 

Nicely 
cry  stalline. 

Sample  number  2  tvas  also  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  alcohol,  becoming  turbid  on  further 
addition  of  alcohol.  After  puriflcation,  however, 
it  was  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  carbon  disulphide, 
and  in  glacial  acetic  acid  in  all  proportions. 

This  method  for  the  estimation  the  carvone 
content  of  volatile  oils  by  means  of  carvoxime 
certainly  meets  the  requirements  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  process  of  assay.  Although  the  estima¬ 
tion  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  yet  the  results  are 
surprisingly  good  for  such  complex  mixtures  as 
volatile  oils  are.  The  fact  that  a  poor  oil,  rieh 
in  nonvolatile  constituents,  gives  no  good  results 
directly,  but  must  be  rectified,  is  not  so  much  a  dis- 
advantage  as  it  is  a  point  in  favor  of  this  method. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  method  though 
highly  satisfactory  when  compared  with  others  is 
too  scientific  and  not  sufficiently  practical.  In 
reply  to  such  an  objection  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  99%  of  the  druggists  will  no  more 
employ  the  boiling  point  method,  though  eminently 
simple,  than  the  carvoxime  method.  On  the  other 
hand  those  who  possess  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  skill  will  not  only  find  this  method  more 
accurate,  and  therefore  more  satisfactory,  but  even 
simple  when  compared  with  other  processes  of 
pliarmacopoeial  assay.  The  small  ainount  of  oil 
that  suffices  to  afford  good  results  certainly  is  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  the  carvoxime  method. 

This  process  is  now  being  further  tested  with 
regard  to  its  application  to  the  assay  of  more 
skillfully  adulterated  oils.  The  test  will  also  be 
made  whether  students  with  but  a  very  moderate 
experience  in  drug  assaying  can  use  the  method 
to  advantage.  Pharm. -Chem.  Laboratory, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Medicinal  Plauts  of  Brazil.* * 


By  Dr.  Theodor  Peckolt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Nyctaginacese.— Continued. 


Pisonia  aculeata  L.  In  den  Staaten  S. 
Paulo,  Minas  und  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bekannt  als 
Cipo  molle  —  Weiche  Liane. 

Ein  bis  zwei  Meter  hoher,  dorniger  Strauch 
mit  gegenständigen,  länglich  ovalen,  stumpflichen, 
hellgrünen  Blättern.  Blüthenstand  achselständig, 
in  Corymben,  mit  zweigeschlechtlichen,  kleinen, 


Pisonia  aculeata  L.  In  the  states  S.  Paulo, 
Minas  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Known  as  Cipo  molle, 
soft  liana. 

A  thorny  shrub  reaching  a  height  of  two 
meters  with  opposite,  oval-oblong,  blunt,  bright 
green  leaves.  Inflorescence,  axillary  corymbs  with 
small  greenish-yellow,  bisexual,  weakly-fragrant 


17  These  oils  were  estimated  before  method  III  had  beeil  devised.  The  caraway  oils,  4,  5  and  6  were  again  estimated 
by  method  III. 

*  Continued  from  p.  51.  Translated  for  the  Review  by  Dr.  R.  H.  True,  instructor  in  pharmacognosy  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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grünlichgelben  Blüthen  von  schwachem  Wohlge¬ 
ruch.  Die  Frucht  eine  Caryopse,  mit  kleinen 
krummen  Stacheln  bekleidet,  wird  von  den  Vögeln 
sehr  gesucht. 

Ein  Extract  der  Früchte  dient  als  Insekten¬ 
leim.  Das  Decoct  der  Blätter  ist  ein  beliebtes 
Volksmittel  zur  Heilung  des  Trippers. 

Pisonia  subcordata  Sw.  An  den  sandigen 
Küstenstrecken  der  tropischen  Staaten  von  Rio  de 
Janeiro  bis  zum  Staate  Alagoas.  Bekannt  als 
Ramalhete  do  mato  —  Waldblumenstrauss,  im 
Norden  als  Paö  monde  —  Zahnstocherbaum. 

Ein  ansehnlicher  Baum  mit  zwei-  und  drei- 
gabelig  verzweigten  Aesten,  und  mit  gegenständi¬ 
gen,  herzförmig  ovalen  oder  länglich  ellyptischen, 
stumpflich  zugespitzten  Blättern.  Blüthenstand  in 
grossen  Trugdolden  mit  dioecischen,  hellgrünen 
Blüthen  und  rothen  Blüthenstielen. 

Das  weisse  Holz  lässt  sich  leicht  spalten  und 
wird  zu  den  verschiedensten  häuslichen  Utensilien 
benutzt,  ferner  zu  Zaunpfählen  etc.  Das  Decoct 
der  Rinde  wird  zu  Bädern  bei  Geschwulst  der  Füsse 
gebraucht,  auch  als  Waschwasser  zur  Reinigung 
alter  Wunden. 

Zu  gleichem  Zwecke  wird  benutzt  der  im 
Staate  Pernambuco  vorkommende  baumartige 
Strauch  Pisonia  covdifolia  Mart.,  welcher  unter 
dem  Volksnamen  Ciomichä  bekannt  ist. 

Pisonia  pubescens  H.,  B.,  &  Kth.  In 
dem  Staate  Rio  de  Janeiro  nördlich  bis  Bahia. 
Bekannt  als  Gerimü  und  Paö  gerimü. 

Ein  vier  bis  fünf  Meter  hohes  Bäumchen  mit 
dichotomischen  knotigen  Aesten  und  verkehrt 
eiförmig-länglichen,  kurz  zugespitzten  Blättern, 
welche  oberseits  glänzend  dunkelgrün,  unterseits 
rostfarben  filzig  sind.  Die  Dolden  sind  traubige 
Trugdolden  mit  grünen  Blüthen. 

Die  Rinde  des  Baumes  ist  rothgelb,  ähnlich 
der  Jerumu-kürbissschale  —  deshalb  die  Benen¬ 
nung  —  und  wird  als  Adstringens  benutzt.  Das 
Holz  wird  zum  Häuserbau,  vorzugsweise  zu  Dach¬ 
sparren  und  Schindeln,  sowie  zu  verschiedenen 
häuslichen  Geräthschaften  verwandt. 

Pisonia  alcalinia  Fr.  Allem.  Kommt  vor 
im  Staate  Cearä  und  ist  unter  den  Volksnamen 
Mangue  branco  —  Weisser  Mangle  und  Tapaceriba 
branco  bekannt. 

Ein  kleiner,  dem  Mangle  ähnlicher  Strauch. 
Die  frische  Wurzel  in  der  Dosis  von  sechs  Gramm 
wirkt  brechenerregend  und  abführend.  Getrocknet 
soll  dieselbe  nur  abführend  wirken.  Bei  chronischer 
Bronchitis,  Gelbsucht  etc.  wird  sie  benutzt. 

Pisonia  Olfersiana  Link.  Im  Staate  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  am  Flusse  Rio  Negro  bei  Cantagallo 
ziemlich  häufig. 

Ein  kleines  elegantes  Bäumchen  mit  armes¬ 
dickem  Stamme  und  44  ctm.  langen  lancettlichen 
Blättern.  Der  Blüthenstand  ist  eine  faustgrosse, 
rundliche  Trugdolde  mit  wohlriechenden,  perlen¬ 
ähnlichen,  fleiscliroth  glänzenden  Blüthen;  deshalb 
die  Benennung:  Flor  de  perolas  —  Perlenblüthe. 

Die  fleischige  bräunlichrothe  Wurzelrinde  dient 
als  mildwirkendes  Abführmittel  und  zwar  30 
Gramm  zu  300  Gramm  Decoct  in  drei  Dosen 
stündlich  genommen. 

Pisonia  tomentosa  Casar.  Auf  den  steini¬ 
gen  Hochebenen  des  Camposgebietes  der  Staaten 
S.  Paulo,  Minas,  Bahia  und  Goyaz.  Bekannt  als 
Paö  lepra  —  Aussatzbaum;  Paö  Judeo  —  Juden¬ 
baum;  Joab  molle  —  Weicher  Johann. 

Ein  schöner  bis  acht  Meter  hoher  Baum  mit 
verschieden  gedrehten  knorrigen  Aesten,  Die  jün- 


fiowers.  The  fruit,  a  caryopsis  covered  with  small 
crooked  prickles,  is  much  sought  by  birds. 


An  extract  of  the  fruits  furnishes  insect  lime. 
The  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  a  favorite  populär 
reniedy  for  gonondioea. 

Pisonia  subcordata  Sw.  Along  the  sandy 
coast  regions  of  the  tropica!  states  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  state  Alagoas.  Known  as  Ramal¬ 
hete  do  mato  —  forest-flower  nosegay,  in  the  north 
as  Paö  monde  —  toothpick  tree. 

A  considerable  tree  with  twice  or  thrice  forking 
branches,  and  with  opposite,  oval-cordate  or  ob- 
long-elliptical,  bluntly-pointed  leaves.  Inflorescence, 
large  dichotomous  cymes  with  bright  green  dioe- 
cious  flowers  and  red  peduncles. 

The  white,  easily  split  wood  is  used  for  the 
most  various  household  Utensils,  also  for  fence 
posts  etc.  The  decoction  of  the  hark  is  used  for 
bathing  also  as  a  wash  for  cleansing  old  wounds. 


For  the  same  purpose,  the  tree-like  shrub 
Pisonia  cordifolia,  Mart,  is  used.  This  plant  occurs 
in  the  state  of  Pernambuco  and  is  popularly  called 
Ciomichä. 

Pisonia  pubescens  H.,  B.,  &.  Kth.  In 

the  state  Rio  de  Janeiro  northward  as  far  as 
Bahia.  Is  called  Gerimü  and  Paö  gerimü. 

A  small  tree  four  to  five  ineters  high  with 
dichotomous,  knotty  branches  and  ob-lanceolate- 
ovate,  .short  pointed  leaves  which  on  the  upper 
side  are  shining,  dark-green,  beneath  rusty  tomen- 
tose.  The  cymes  are  racemous  with  green  flowers. 

Thebark  of  the  tree  is  reddish-yellowresembling 
the  Jerumu  gourd  —  hence  the  name  —  and  is  used 
as  an  astringent.  The  wood  is  used  in  house-build- 
ing,  mainly  as  rafters  and  shingles;  also  is  made 
into  different  household  Utensils. 

Pisonia  alcalinia  Fr.  Allem.  Occurs  in 
the  state  Cearä  and  is  known  among  the  people  by 
the  names,  Mangue  branco,  white  mangle,  and 
Tapaceriba  branco. 

A  small  shrub  resembling  the  mangle.  The 
fresh  root  in  a  dose  of  six  grams  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  cathartic;  when  dried  it  is  said  to  act  only 
as  a  purgative.  It  is  used  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
jaundice  etc. 

Pisonia  Olfersiana  Link.  Quite  abundant 
in  the  state  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  Rio  Negro 
River  near  Cantagallo. 

A  small,  graceful  tree  with  a  stem  of  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  arm,  and  long  lanceolate  leaves  of  44 
ctm.  length.  The  inflorescence  is  a  roundish  cyme 
of  the  size  of  the  fist  with  fragrant  pearly  flesh- 
colored,  shining  flowers,  hence  the  name,  Flor  de 
perolas,  pearl  fiower. 

Tue  fleshy,  brownish-red  bark  of  the  root  is 
used  as  a  mild  purgative.  A  decoction  of  30  grams 
to  300  grams  is  t-aken  in  three  doses  per  hour. 

Pisonia  tomentosa  Casar.  On  the  stony 
uplands  of  the  Campos  region  of  the  states  S. 
Paulo,  Minas,  Bahia  and  Goyaz.  Known  as  Paö 
lepra,  leprosy  tree;  Paö  Judeo,  Jew’s  tree;  Joab 
molle,  soft  John. 

A  fine  tree  reaching  a  height  of  eight  meters 
with  knotty  branches  variously  twisted.  The 
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geren  Aeste  sind  mit  rostfarbenem  Filze  bedeckt. 
Die  Blätter  sind  länglich-oval,  bauschig-runzelig, 
oberseits  dunkelgrün,  unterseits  gelb,  roth  befllzt. 
Der  Blüthenstand  ist  eine  achselständige  schirm¬ 
förmige  Scheindolde. 

Diese  sowohl  als  auch  die  kleinen  männlichen 
und  weiblichen  Blüthen  sind  mit  einem  fuchsrothen 
Filze  dicht  bekleidet.  Der  filzige  Ueberzug  der 
Pflanze  soll  bei  Berührung  auf  der  blossen  Haut 
starkes  Jucken  und  knotiges  Enzem  verursachen; 
deshalb  die  erste  Benennung.  Die  letzte  Benennung 
kommt  dem  Baume  von  wegen  des  weichen  Holzes 
zu.  Weshalb  derselbe  Judenbaum  benannt  wird, 
darüber  konnte  ich  keine  ^Aufklärung  erhalten. 

Das  Holz  ist  leicht 
schneidbar  und  werden 
Löffel  davon  geschnitzt. 

Es  ist  weiss,  wird  aber 
nach  kurzer  Zeit  schwarz- 
grau.  Das  Decoct  der  Blät¬ 
ter  dient  zum  schwarz- 
violett  färben  baumwol¬ 
lener  Zeuge.  Die  Blätter 
sowohl  als  auch  die  Rinde 
sind  energisches  Adstrin¬ 
gens. 

Neea  theifera  Oer¬ 
sted.  (Fig.  1.)  Auf  dem 
Camposgebiet  der  Staaten 
Minas,  Goyaz  und  Matto 
Grosso. 

Ein  Strauch,  welcher 
eine  Höhe  von  drei  Meter 
erreicht,  mit  hin-  und  her¬ 
gewundenem  Stamm  von 
acht  bis  zehn  Ctm.  Durch¬ 
messer  und  hellbrauner, 
gl  änzend  er ,  k  ork  arti  ger , 
rissiger  Rinde.  Die  Blätter 
sind  ganzrandig,  läng¬ 
lich,  stumpf  zugespitzt,  am 
Grunde  kaum  bemerkbar 
herzförmig.  Der  Blüthen¬ 
stand  ist  eine  aufrechte 
Rispe  mit  dioecischen,  klei¬ 
nen,  rosarothen  Blüthen. 

Die  Blätter  werden 
zum  Schwarzfärben  baum¬ 
wollener  Zeuge  benutzt, 
deshalb  die  Benennung 
Ca , parrosa  —  Eisenvitriol . 

Der  Aufguss  der  trock¬ 
enen  Blätter  wird  vom 
Volke  als  Ersatz  des  indi¬ 
schen  Thees  getrunken ; 
dieselben  sollen  nach  Schwarding  und 
Procent  Coffein  enthalten. 


younger  branches  are  covered  witli  a  rusty  tomen¬ 
tum.  The  lea.ves  are  oval-oblong,  rugose,  above 
dark-green,  beneath,  yellow,  .tomentose.  The  in- 
üorescence  is  an  umbrella-shaped  false  cvme. 

This  as  well  as  the  small  male  and  female 
flowers  are  clothed  witli  a  dense,  fox-red  tomentum. 
The  tomentum  of  this  plant  on  contact  witli  the 
bare  skin  is  said  to  cause  a  strong  itcliing  Sensa¬ 
tion  and  nodular  swellings,  hence  the  first  name. 
The  last  name  is  given  to  the  tree  on  account  of 
its  soft  wood.  Why  it  is  called  the  Jews  tree  re- 
mains  unexplained. 

The  wrood  is  easily  cut 
and  spoons  are  carved 
from  it.  It  is  white,  in 
time  becoming,  liowever, 
blackish-gray.  The  de- 
coction  of  the  leaves 
serves  to  dye  cotton 
fabrics  a  blackish-violet. 
The  leaves  as  well  as 
the  hark  act  as  strong 
astringents. 

Neea  theifera  Oer¬ 
sted.  (Fig.  1.)  In  the 
Campos  region  of  the 
states  of  Minas,  Goyaz 
and  Matto  Grosso. 

A  shrub  attaining  a 
height  of  three  meters, 
witli  a  zig-zag  winding 
stem  of  eight  to  ten 
ctm.  diameter,  witli  light- 
brown,  shining,  corky, 
fissured  bark.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  oblong,  blunt- 
ly  pointed,  at  the  base 
hardly  perceptibly  cor- 
date.  The  inflorescenee  is 
an  upriglit  panicle  witli 
small,  dioecious,  rose-red 
flowers. 

The  leaves  are  used 
to  stain  cotton  fabrics 
black,  hence  the  name 
Caparrosa,,  iron- vitriol . 
The  infusion  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  used  'as  a  Sub¬ 
stitute  for  Indian  tea; 
the  leaves  are  said  by 
Schwarding  and  Oersted 
to  contain  %  pereemt  caffein. 


1 .  Neea  therifera  Oersted. 

Oersted  % 


Boerhavia  paniculata  Rieh.  In  der  tropi¬ 
schen  und  heissen  Zone,  von  Rio  de  Janeiro  bis  zum 
Aequator.  Wird  in  den  Tropenstaaten  Tangeraca 
benannt,  in  den  nördlichen  Staaten  Herva  Tostao. 

Die  Benennung  Tangeraca  haben  noch  mehrere 
Pflanzen,  als:  Rubia  noxia  St.  Hil.,  Psychotria 
Marcgravii  Sp.,  P.  ruelliaefolia  Muell.  Arg.,  Mico- 
nia  guianensis  Cogn.,  Eclinta  palustris  Vellos. 

Kriechend  strauchartige  Pflanze  mit  sehr  lang- 
gestielten.  ungetheilten,  oval-gerundeten,  gewim- 
perten  Blättern.  Die  Blüthenrispe  mit  sehr  kleinen 
purpunothen  Blüthen. 

Die  neuen  Blätter  werden  als  Gemüse  genossen, 
die  \\  urzel  als  blutreinigendes  und  harntreibendes 
Mittel  eingenommen. 


Boerhavia  paniculata  Rieh.  In  the  tropi¬ 
ca!,  hot  zone,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  equator. 
In  the  tropical  states  is  called  Tangeraca ,  in  the 
northern  states  Herva i-  Tostao. 

The  name  Tangeraca  is  shared  by  many  plants, 
as:  Rubia  noxia  St.  Hil.,  Psychotria ,  Marcgravii 
Sp.,  P.  ruelliaefolia  Muell.  Arg.,  Miconia  guianensis 
Cogn.,  Eclinta  palustris  Vellos. 

Shrubby,  creeping  plants  witli  very  long-peti- 
oled,  undivided,  oval-rounded,  ciliate  leaves.  The 
floral  panicle  witli  very  small  purple-red  flowers. 

The  new  leaves  are  eaten  as  “greens.”  The 
root  is  used  as  a  blood  purifier  and  diuretic. 
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Boerhavia  hirsuta  Willd.  (Fig.  2.)  Vom 
Staate  S.  Paulo  nördlich  bis  zum  Aequator.  Be¬ 
sonders  häufig  in  den  Staaten  Minas  und  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Kommt  vor  als  Unkraut  auf  kultivirten 
Ländereien,  wird  aber  auch  oft  in  den  Gärten 
kultivirt. 

Im  Staate  Pernambuco  heisst  es  Bredo  de 
porco  —  Schweins  Amaranth;  in  Bahia  und  Ala- 
goas:  Pega  pinto  —  Küchleinklette,  in  Ceam  und 
Sergipe:  Papo  de  perü  —  Truthahnkropf;  hier  und 
den  anderen  Staaten:  Herva  de  tostao  —  Hundert¬ 
reiskraut. 

Eine  krautartige,  kriechende,  rauhhaarige 
Pflanze  mit  kurzgestielten,  gegenständigen,  läng¬ 
lich-ovalen,  etwas  spitzen, 
kurzhaarigen  Blättern. 

Der  Blüthenstand  besteht 
in  einem  ausgepreitzten, 
laxen  Rispchen  mit  sehr 
kleinen  rothen  Blüthen. 

Die  Frucht  ist  keulenför¬ 
mig,  drüsig-klebrig,  höch¬ 
stens  zwei  Millimeter  lang. 

Die  Pflanze  ist  ein 
Universalheilmittel  der 
Brasilianer  und  fehlt  in 
keiner  Haushaltung,  auch 
wird  dieselbe  vielfach  von. 

Aerzten  verschrieben.  Der 
Saft  der  frischen  ausge¬ 
pressten  Blätter  dient  zur 
Kräuterkur.  Des  Morgens 
wird  eine  kleine  Tasse 
voll  getrunken  bei  Leber¬ 
verhärtung,  Unterleibs¬ 
stockung  und  Gelbsucht. 

Einige  Autoren  geben 
an,  dass  die  jungen  Blät¬ 
ter  als  Gemüse  genossen 
werden,  welches  ohnstrei- 
tig  eine  Verwechselung 
mit  B.  paniculata  ist;  es 
geschieht  nie,  da  die  jun¬ 
gen  Blätter  noch  rauh- 
liaariger  als  die  älteren 
und  nicht  geniessbar  sind. 

Das  am  meisten  ge¬ 
schätzte  Heilmittel  ist  die 
Wurzel.  Oken,  Rosenthal 
und  andere  bezeichnen 
dieselbe  als  Brech-und  Ab¬ 
führmittel,  was  durchaus 
nicht  der  Fall  ist.  Kein 
hiesiger  Arzt  hat  diese  2.  Boerhavia 

Wirkung  beobachtet.  Ich 

habe  ein  concentrirtes  Decoct  getrunken  und  nur 
starke  harntreibende  Wirkung  beobachten  können. 

Die  Aerzte  verordnen  am  häufigsten  das  Decoct, 
seltener  das  Pulver  und  Extract.  Es  gilt  als  desob- 
struens  und  diureticum.  Es  wird  angewandt  bei 
Milzaffectionen  zufolge  der  Sumpffieber,  bei  gas¬ 
trischbiliösen  Fiebern,  Gallenkolik  und  Gelbsucht, 
Nieren-  und  Harnblasenaffectionen,  Hämorrhoidal- 
beschwerden  und  vorzugsweise  bei  Leberaffectionen. 

Das  Decoct  von  12  Grin.  Wurzel  zu  360  Gnn. 
Colatur  wird  Kelchglasweise  dreistündlich  einge¬ 
nommen;  öfters  auch  ein  Decoct  aus  60  Grm.  zu 
720  Grm.  Colatur.  Die  officinelle  Tisana  desob- 
Struente  besteht  aus  Decoctum  Radicis  Boerhaviae 
500  Grm.,  mit  Tartarus  boraxatus  10  Grm.,  Na¬ 
trium  bicarbonicum  4  Grm.,  Syrupus  aperientes 
30  Grm. 


Boerhavia  hirsuta  Willd.  (Fig.  2.)  From 
the  stade  of  S.  Paulo  northward  to  the  equator. 
Especially  abundant  in  the  states  Minas  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Occurs  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  lande, 
often  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

In  the  state  of  Pernambuco  it  is  called  Bredo 
de  porco  —  swine’s  amaranth;  in  Bahia  and  Ala- 
goas:  Pega  pinto  —  chiclcen-bur;  in  Ceara  and 
Sergipe:  Papo  de  pei'ü  —  turkey-crop;  here  and  in 
the  remaining  states,  Herva  de  tostao  —  Hun- 
dred-branch  plant. 

An  herbacious,  creeping,  roughly  pubescent 
plant  with  sliort-petioled,  opposite,  oval-oblong, 

somewhat  pointed  leaves 
with  short  pubescence. 
The  infiorescence  is  a 
spreading,  divaricate,  lax 
panicle  with  very  small, 
red  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
clavate,  clammy-glandu- 
lar,  a.t  the  most  two  milli- 
meters  long. 

The  plant  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  remedy  among  the 
Brazilians  and  is  lacking 
in  no  household;  it  is  also 
much  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians.  The  sap  pressed 
from  the  fresh  leaves  is 
used  in  the  herb  eure. 
A  small  eupful  is  taken 
in  the  morning  for  Indur¬ 
ation  of  the  liver,  in¬ 
testinal  stoppage  and 
jaundice. 

Sorne  authors  state 
that  the  young  leaves 
are  used  as  “greens,”  but 
there  is  undoubtedly  a 
confusion  with  B.  pani¬ 
culata,  since  the  young 
leaves  are  still  more 
roughly  pubescent  than 
the  older  and  are  not 
edible. 

The  most  highly  prized 
remedy  is  the  root.  Oken, 
Rosenthal  and  others 
dass  it  as  emetic  and 
purgative,  —  a  mistake, 
since  no  physician  here 
hirsuta  Willd.  has  observed  this  action. 

I  have  drunk  a  concen- 
trated  decoction  and  eould  notice  only  a  strongly 
diuretic  action. 

The  physicians  prescribe  most  commonly  the 
decoction,  more  rarely  the  powder  and  the  extract. 
It  acts  as  deobstruent  and  diuretic.  It  is  ad- 
ministered  in  splenic  affections  following  the  swamp 
fever,  in  gastric-bilious  fevers,  calculary  colic  and 
jaundice,  kidney  and  bladder  complaints,  hemorr- 
hoidal  troubles  and  especially  for  liver  affections. 

A  wineglassful  of  the  decoction  from  12  grm. 
of  the  root  to  360  grm.  of  the  colature  is  taken 
every  three  hours;  frequently  also  a  decoction  from 
60  grm.  of  the  root  to  720  grm.  of  the  colature 
is  used.  The  official  Tisana  desobstruente  consists 
of  Decoctum  Radicis  Boerhaviae,  500  grm.,  with 
Tartarus  boraxatus,  10  grm.,  Natrium  bicarboni¬ 
cum,  4  grm.,  Syrupus  aperientes,  30  grm. 
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Von  diesem  Präparat  wird  zweistündlich  ein 
Kelchglas  voll  genommen. 

Das  Extra, ct  wird  in  der  Dosis  von  0.1  Grm. 
mit  Wurzelpulver  in  Pillenform  verschrieben.  Bei 
Convulsionen  der  Kinder,  verursacht  durch  Wurm¬ 
reiz,  werden  0.2  bis  0.4  Grm.  Wurzelpulver  mit 
Jetahy  honig  gemischt,  dreimal  täglich  gegeben. 

Bei  Schlangenbiss,  wenn  die  Pflanze  in  der  Nähe, 
wird  eine  Wurzel  gekaut  und  genossen,  eine  zweite 
gekaute  Wurzel  auf  die  Bisswunde  gebunden.  Zu 
Hause  angekommen  werden  vier  bis  fünf  Wurzeln 
mit  einer  halben  Flasche  Zuckerbranntwein  ange- 
stossen,  ausgepresst  und  alle  Viertelstunde  ein 
Liquörglas  voll  getrunken.  Die  ausgepresste  Wur¬ 
zel,  mit  etwas  Wasser  angerührt,  wird  als  Umschlag 
auf  die  Bisswunde  gebunden. 

Die  Wurzeln  sind  rübenförmig,  mit  brauner 
Epidermis,  sehr  spitz  endend  und  am  Ende  mit 
feinen  hellbräunlichen  Wurzelfasern  besetzt.  Die 
dickeren  Wurzeln  sind  sechs  bis  zwölf  Ctm.  lang 
und  haben  am  oberen  Theil  einen  Durchmesser  von 
25  Millimeter.  Die  dünneren  Wurzeln  sind  25  Ctm. 
lang  und  oben  nur  12  Millimeter  dick.  Das  Mark 
ist  weiss.  Gekaut  besitzen  dieselben  einen  unange¬ 
nehm  salzigen  Geschmack  und  verursachen  ein 
belästigendes  Jucken  auf  der  Zunge. 

Die  frischen  und  getrockneten  Wurzeln  wurden 
untersucht,  doch  konnte  weder  durch  Ausschütteln 
noch  durch  anderweitige  Processe  ein  krystallini- 
sches  Product  erhalten  werden.  Durch  Ausschüt- 
telung  mit  Amvlalcohol  wurde  eine  amorphe  bit¬ 
terschmeckende  Substanz  erhalten,  welche  nur  in 
Amylalcohol,  Alcohol  und  Wasser  löslich  war.  Mit 
Mayer’s  Reagens  gab  die  Lösung  ein  voluminöses 
Präcipitat,  mit  anderen  Alkoloidreagentien  und 
mit  Gerbsäure  jedoch  keine  Reaction. 

In  der  frischen  Wurzel  wurden  gefunden: 

Wasser . 

Fettes  Oel.. 

Eiweiss . 

Stärkemehl 

Zucker . 

Bitterstoff. . 

Harzsäure.. 

Extract  etc 

Asche . 

Das  fette  Oel  ist  dickflüssig,  gelbbraun,  ge¬ 
ruchlos,  von  widerlich  unangenehmen  kratzenden 
Geschmack.  Mit  Schwefelsäure  färbt  es  sich  dun¬ 
kelbraun  und  wird  schmierig  und  klebend,  während 
die  Säure  farblos  bleibt.  Die  Harzsäure  ist  geruch- 
und  geschmacklos,  nur  löslich  in  Alcohol  und 
Ammoniak. 

In  den  Staaten  Minas  und  Goyaz  wird  als 
Her vii  tostao  die  Boerhavia  erecta  L.  benutzt. 

Andradea  floribunda  Allem.  Im  Staate 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Heisst  Battam  und  Tapaceriba 
amarella, 

Ein  hoher  Baum  mit  dickem  Stamm  und  grauer, 
korkartiger,  rissiger  Rinde.  Die  Blätter  sind  ganz 
randig,  länglich-oval,  zugespitzt,  oberseits  dunkel¬ 
grün,  unterseits  grauweiss  befilzt.  Blüthenstand 
endständig  und  zwar  eine  reichblühende,  pracht¬ 
volle  Rispe  mit  grünlich-weissen,  sammtartig  be- 
filzten  Blüthen.  Die  Frucht  ist  nussartig  mit  kleinen 
braunen  Samen.  Das  feste  violett-röthliche  Holz 
ist  ein  vorzügliches  Bauholz  und  wird  auch  zu 
Möbeln  benutzt,  während  die  Sägesspäne  zum 
Färben  der  baumwollenen  Zeuge  Anwendung  findet, 

Andradea  dulcis  Allem.  Im  Staate  Para 
heisst  dieselbe  Casca  doce  —  Süsse  Rinde, 


A  glassful  of  this  preparation  is  taken  every 
two  hours. 

The  extract  is  given  in  a  dose  of  0.1  grm.  tnade 
into  pills  with  the  powder  of  the  root.  In  convul- 
sions  in  children  caused  by  irritation  from  worrns, 
0.2  to  0.4  grm.  of  the  powdered  root  is  mixed 
with  Jetahy  honey  and  given  tliree  times  daily. 

In  snake  bite,  if  a  plant  can  be  found  near 
by,  a  root  is  chewed  and  swallowed,  a  second  is 
cliewed  and  bound  to  the  wound.  On  arriving  at 
home,  four  or  five  roots  are  crushed  in  half  a 
bottle  of  sugar  brandy  and  the  Juice  expressed;  a 
liquorglass  full  being  taken  every  quarter-hour. 
The  root-pulp  is  then  stirred  with  water  and  bound 
to  the  wound. 

The  roots  are  turnip-shaped,  with  brown  epi- 
dermis,  ending  very  pointedly  and  at  the  end 
covered  with  fine,  light-brownish,  fibrous  roots. 
The  thicker  roots  are  six  to  twelve  ctm.  long,  and 
have  in  the  upper  part  a  diameter  of  25  mm.  The 
thinner  roots  are  25  ctm.  long  with  a  diameter 
above  of  only  12  mm.  The  pith  is  white.  When 
chewed,  they  have  an  unpleasant  saline  taste  and 
cause  an  annoying  itching  of  the  tongue. 

The  fresh  and  the  dried  roots  were  investigated, 
but  neither  by  shaking  nor  by  any  other  process 
could  a  crystalline  product  be  obtained.  By  shak¬ 
ing  with  amylalcohol,  an  amorphous,  bitter  tasting 
substance  was  yielded,  soluble  only  in  amylalcohol, 
alcohol  and  water.  With  Mayer’s  reagent,  the 
solution  gave  a  voluminous  precipitate;  with  other 
alkaloid  reagents  and  with  tannic  acid,  no  reac¬ 
tion  was  observed. 


In  the  fresh  root  was  found  the  following: 


Water . 

. 47.241  Percent. 

Fatty  oil . 

.  0.252 

(( 

Proteid . 

.  0.300 

u 

Starch  . 

. 15.800 

(C 

Sugar . 

.  1.000 

C( 

Bitter  principle. . 

.  0.579 

u 

Resin  acid . 

.  0.173 

u 

Extract  etc . 

.  3.950 

ii 

Ash . 

.  8.620 

u 

The  fatty  oil  is  thick,  yellowish-brown,  odor- 
less  with  a  repulsively  unpleasant,  rough  taste. 
With  sulphuric  acid,  it  takes  on  a  dark-brown 
color,  becoming  smeary  and  sticky  while  the  acid 
remains  colorless.  The  resin  acid  is  odorless  and 
tastless,  soluble  only  in  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

In  the  states  Minas  and  Goyaz,  Boerhavia 
erecta  L.  is  used  as  Herva  tostao. 

Andradea  floribunda  Allem.  In  the  state 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Is  ealled  Bat  tarn  and  Taperceriba 
amarella. 

A  tall  tree  with  thick  stem  and  gray,  corky, 
much  fissured  bark.  The  leaves  are  entire,  oval¬ 
oblong,  acuminate,  on  the  upper  side  dark  green, 
below  grayish-white,  tomentose.  Inflorescence  ter¬ 
minal,  a  richly  flowering,  showy  panicle  with 
greenish-white,  velvety-pubescent  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  nut-like  with  small,  brown  seeds.  The  firm,  red- 
dish-violet  wood  is  an  excellent  building  material 
and  is  also  used  for  furniture.  The  sawdust  is 
used  as  a  dye  for  coloring  cotton  fabrics. 

Andradea  dulcis  Allem.  In  the  state 
Para,  is  ealled  Casca  doce  —  sweet  bark. 


47.241  Procent. 
.  0.252 
.  0.300 
,15.800 
1.000 
,  0.579 
.  0.173 
.  3.950 
.  8.620 
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Ein  grosser  Urwaldbaum,  welcher  ebenfalls 
gutes  Bauholz  liefert.  Die  Rinde  wird  wie  Monesia- 
rinde  benutzt,  soll  auch  zur  Yerfälshung  derselben 
angewandt  werden. 


A  large  tree  of  the  primeval  forests  which 
likewise  furnishes  good  building  timber.  The  bark 
is  used  as  Moneshi  bark,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  tlie  same. 


Notes  on  Bismutli  Subgallate  and  Sub- 

tannate. 


By  Ford.  A.  Sieker. 


About  one  year  ago  the  writer  published 1  two 
methods  for  preparing  bismuth  subgallate.  One 
method  consisted  in  precipitating  a  solution  of 
bismuth  nitrate  in  nitric  acid  and  water  witli  a 
warm  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  other 
method  was  by  the  action  of  gallic  acid  on  bis- 
muth  subnitrate  in  the  presen ce  of  water  at  50°  C. 

The  latter  method  was  recommended  for  its 
simplicity  and  the  lightness  of  the  resulting  salt. 
Experience  has  sliown,  however,  that  all  bismuth 
subnitrates  are  not  adapted  for  this  method,  some 
forming  a  product  not  entirely  soluble  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  hydroxid  and  therefore  containing 
uncombined  oxid.  That  commercial  bismuth  sub- 
nitrates  vary  considerable  in  composition  has 
again  been  recently  shown  by  Prof.  Curtman. 2 
Bismuth  subnitrates  assaying  a  high  percent  of 
Bi203  will  not  form  a  pure  subgallate;  in  the 
writers  experience  a  salt  assaying  about  80%' will 
generally  form  a  pure  subgallate,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  illustrate,  four  samples 
of  subnitrate  assaying  79.9,  79.9,  80.8  and  80.4% 
of  Bi2(>3  respectively,  yielded  subgallates  that  were 
perfectly  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid 
while  another  sample  assaying  80.2%  of  Bi2(>3 
yielded  a  subgallate  which  was  not  perfectly  soluble. 
The  percent  of  acid  present  in  the  subnitrates 
mentioned  above  was  not  determined,  but  Prof. 
Curtman  has  shown  that  two  samples  assaying 
the  same  percentage  of  B^Os  do  not  necessarily 
contain  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  This 
Variation  may  be  caused  by  the  extent  of  dilution 
of  the  solution  used  for  precipitation,  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  neutralized  during  precipitation,  the 
temperature,  the  amount  of  water  used  in  washing 
and  probably  to  other  causes. 

In  selecting  a  subnitrate  for  preparing  the 
subgallate  determine  the  percent  of  Bi2Ö3,  and  if 
it  assays  about  80%,  treat  a  small  quantity  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  water  and  0.81  times  as 
much  gallic  acid  as  there  is  B^Os  in  the  quantity 
of  subnitrate  employed.  Instead  of  heating  to 
50°  C.,  as  recommended  a  year  ago,  heat  to  about 
60  to  65°  C.  for  several  hours.  If  the  product  of 
the  reaction  is  perfectly  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxid  the  subnitrate  is  acceptable  for 
the  purpose. 

As  stated  a  year  ago  this  method  yields  a 
voluminous  impalpable  powder  which  possesses 
certain  advantages  over  a  heavier  salt  such  as 
results  when  preparing  it  by  direct  precipitation. 

A  third  and  very  simple  method  may  be 
mentioned  which  consists  in  treating  466  parts  of 
powdered  normal  bismuth  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3+H20, 
with  a  warm  (40°  C.)  solution  of  188  parts  of 
gallic  acid  in  4000  parts  of  water.  The  resulting 


1  Pharmaceutische  Rundschau,  March  1895. 

2  Pharmaceutical  Review,  Vol.  14,  p.  12. 


subgallate  possesses  a  beautiful  yellow  color  and 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid 
(compare  bismuth  subtammte). 

In  preparing  bismuth  subgallate  according  to 
any  of  the  processes  mentioned  above  it  should  be 
rapidly  washed  until  the  washings  no  longer  redden 
blue  litmus  paper.  If  the  washing  is  carried  further 
decomposition  slowly  sets  in. 

Bismuth  Subtannate. 

A  Chemical  formula  for  this  salt  does  not 
appear  to  liave  been  published.  The  formula 
CityROgB^OH^  requires  41.5%  of  Bi203  but  as 
tannic  (digallic)  acid  is  a  monobasic  pentoxyacid 
we  may  expect  a  salt  of  the  composition,  CiiHvOgBi 
which  if  anhydrous  would  require  44.17%  of  Bi2C>3 
and  with  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization 
41.50%  of  Bi203. 

Richter  in  his  Organic  Chemistry  (2nd  edition 
by  Prof.  Smith)  states  that  tannic  acid  “generally 
forms  salts  with  two  equivalents  of  metal;  these 
are  obtained  pure  with  difßculty.”  Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer  in  their  Treatise  on  Chemistry  (Yol. 
III,  part  1Y,  page  374)  state  that  tannin  “is  a 
monobasic,  the  salts  of  which  are  amorphous  and 
difficult  to  prepare  pure.”  E.  Schmidt  in  his  Phar- 
maceutische  Chemie  (2nd  edition,  Vol.  II,  page 
905)  makes  the  following  statement:  “Dieselben 
besitzen  nur  sehr  geringe  Beständigkeit  und  meist 
eine  sehr  wechselnde  Zusammensetzung.” 

Hager3  gives  a  method  for  preparing  this  salt 
according  to  which  equal  parts  of  tannic  acid  and 
bismuth  hydroxid  are  employed ;  the  excess  of  acid 
being  removed  with  diluted  alcohol.  This  forms  a 
much  rnore  basic  salt  than  that  described  above. 

E.  Dieterich  in  his  Manual  (5th  edition)  gives 
a  method  according  to  which  about  equal  mole¬ 
cules  of  bismuth  hydroxid  (BiO.OH)  and  tannic 
acid  in  water  are  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
resulting  product  assays  about  40%  of  B^Os  but 
contains  free  tannic  acid  which  can  be  removed  by 
shaking  it  with  water  and  filtering.  A  sample 
treated  in  this  manner  without  carrying  the  wash¬ 
ing  very  far  yielded  56%  Bi20.3. 

A  commercial  sample  was  examined  which 
yielded  52.4%  of  Bi2C>3.  It  was  a  heavy  powder 
possessing  a  dirty  yellow  color  which  was  due  to 
oxidation.  Anotlier  sample  of  lighter  color  assayed 
36.2%  of  B^Cty 

In  order  to  determine  if  a  pure  salt  can  be 
prepared  by  the  action  of  tannic  acid  on  bismuth 
subnitrate  in  the  presence  of  water  the  following 
experiment  was  repeated  a  number  of  times :  — 
30  parts  of  subnitrate  (assaying  79.9%  of  B^Os) 
was  mixed  with  34  parts  of  tannic  acid  and  150 
parts  of  water  and  lieated  for  several  hours  on  a 
water-bath.  The  resulting  products  after  washing 
and  drying  assayed:  I,  48.3%;  II,  53.7%;  III, 
46.32%  and  IV,  54.2%  of  Bi203. 

In  the  last  experiment  a  considerable  excess  of 
gallic  acid  was  employed  and  in  euch  case  the 
mother-liquid  gave  a  strong  reaction  for  tannic 
acid.  These  results  indicate  that  this  method  is 
not  suitable  for  preparing  a  pure  subtannate, 

3  Manuale  Pharmaceuticum,  Editio  Sexta, 
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The  action  of  a  solution  of  pure  tannic  acicl  ou 
normal  bismuth  nitrate  was  next  tried ;  the  experi- 
ment  was  performed  as  follows: 

233  parts  of  normal  bismuth  nitrate  was 
rubbed  to  a  powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar  and  a 
solution  of  170  parts  of  tannic  acid  in  1000  parts 
of  water  was  added  under  constant  stirring  with 
a  pestle,  then  another  1000  parts  of  water  was 
added  and  the  mixture  set  aside  for  several  hours. 
It  was  then  washed  by  decantation  until  the 
washings  were  no  longer  acid,  collected  on  a  filter 
and  dried  first  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
finally  at  about  60°  C.  for  a  short  time.  After 
sifting,  a  voluminous  impalpable  canary-yellow 
powder  resulted  which  resembles  the  subgallate 
very  much  in  appearance.  It  assayed  40.3,  41.7 
and  41.8%  of  B^Os  (3  estimations)  which  con- 
forms_very  closely  to  the  theoretical  requirement 
of  a  salt  of  the  formula  CiiHxOaBL^O  or 
Ci4H90öBi(0H)2  both  of  which  demand  41.5%  of 
Bi203. 

It  would  appear  that  Causse4  has  proven  that 
the  formula  for  bismuth  subgallate  is : 
jOH 

CqH2  Q  1  Bi  +  2H20. 

lco2— I 

He  a.ttributes  the  yellow  color  of  this  salt  to 
the  Saturation  of  two  phenol  (OH)  groups  with 
2  bismuth  bonds  as  shown  in  the  above  formula. 
To  substantiate  this  he  has  prepared  a  white 
salt  from  triacetylgallic  acid  of  the  formula 
(C2H30.0)3C6H2C0.0Bi(0H)2.  He  also  found  that 
the  subgallate  lost  9%  or  2  molecules  of  water 
at  100°  C. 

As  bismuth  subtannate  also  possesses  a  yellow 
color  we  may  expect  that  it  has  the  composition : 

Ci4H709Bi  +  2H20  =  C6H2{[-QH^3 

f  o-/ 

CoHsio  (Bi  +  2H20 

I  J  < 

(CO.O-J 

The  writer  has,  however,  in  no  way  conducted 
experiments  which  will  substantiate  this  view. 

Bismuth  subtannate,  prepared  as  above,  is  a 
voluminous  impalpable  canary-yellow  powder  re- 
sembling  the  subgallate  in  appearance.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  being  but  very 
slowly  soluble  in  a  50%  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  but  readily 
soluble  in  a  boiling  solution.  The  subgallate  dis- 
solves  almost  instantly  in  a  cold  solution  of 
sodium  hvdroxid. 

Laboratory  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  New  York. 


The  Pollen  of  Typlia  latifolia  L. 

By  I)r.  Roclney  H.  Tcne. 


Although  noted  by  a  number  of  European 
authors  as  a  frequent  adulterant  of  lycopodium 
powder,  in  Company  with  the  pollen  of  the  pines 
and  the  hazel,  no  evidence  has  been  found  indi- 
cating  that  it  has  been  put  to  this  use  in  America. 
An  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  from 
various  sources  has  failed  to  reveal  its  presence. 

In  this  Connection  it  is  of  interest  that  in 
Japan  the  pollen  of  a  related  species,  Typha  Ja- 
ponica  Miq.,  is  used  as  a  drug  called  Hoh-oli.  It 
is  described  as  being  inflammable  like  lycopodium. 
In  China,  the  pollen  from  Typha  bungeana  is  used 
as  a  desiccant,  astringent,  styptic  and  sedative  and 
is  also  made  into  a  confection  for  external  and 
internal  use.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  odor.1 

In  the  mass,  the  pollen  of  our  cat-tail  has  a 
bright  yellow  color  much  deeper  than  the  pale, 
creamy  yellow  of  the  lycopodium.  When  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  much  the  same  slippery  feeling 
though  less  marked  than  in  the  latter,  is  noticed. 
It  is  also  somewhat  more  readily  wetted  by  water. 
The  pollen  is  tasteless  and  has  a  faint  odor  re- 
sembling  somewhat  that  of  a  freshly  opened 
pumpkir . 


L.  Lycopodium  spore. 

T.  Typha  pollen  grains  seen 
endwise. 

lv.  Typha  pollen  grain  seen 
from  side. 

Both  magnified  400  times, 

contents  have 


granulär 


When  examined  mi- 
croscopically,  a  quite 
distinctive  structure  is 
observed.  The  pollen 
grain  is  four-celled,  the 
two  dividing  planes  cut- 
ting  each  other  at  right 
angles  and  perpendicu- 
larly  to  the  same  plane, 
giving  to  the  object 
when  seen  endwise  with 
reference  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  cells,  a  packet-like 
appearance.  (See  cut.) 
The  surface  unless  high- 
ly  magnified  appears 
smooth.  It  is  very 
slightly  roughened  with 
minute  projections.  The 
appearance.  In  size  the 
same  as  the 


a 

pollen  grain  is  approximately  the 
lycopodium  spore. 

The  average  size  of  the  latter  is  0.033  mm. 
varying  between  0.030  mm.  and  0.036  mm.  The 
average  size  of  the  pollen  grain  is  0.035  mm.  vary¬ 
ing  between  0.033  mm.  and  0.039  mm.  When  the 
pollen  is  shaken  from  the  cat-tail  spikes,  numerous 
small  fibres  are  found.  These  slender,  thin-walled 
structures  are  present  abundantly  in  the  male 
flowers  with  the  stamens  and  easily  fall  off  when 
the  pollen  is  gathered.  The  material  here  described 
was  gathered  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  summer  of 


1895. 


Das  liistorisch-pliarmaceutisclie  Central- 
Museiiin  zu  Nürnberg* 


The  grea,t  abundance  in  many  localities  and  | 
the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  gathered,  sug-  j 
gests  that  the  pollen  of  the  common  cat-tail, 
Typha  latifolia  L.,  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
pharm  acist. 

4  Pharmaceut.  Ztg.,  1893,  p.  568;  from  Compt,  rend  193 
p.  232,  and  Chemiker  Zeitpng,  1893,  p.  594,  and  Pbarmac. 
Rundschau,  1895,  p.  65 


Von  Dr.  Hermann  Peters  in  Nürnberg. 

Als  das  pharmaceutische  Central-Museum  das 
erste  Jahrzehent  seines  Bestehens  im  Jahre  1894 
hinter  sich  hatte,  drohte  die  Gefahr,  dass  die 
Weiterentwicklung  und  der  Ausbau  desselben  an 


i  Pharm.  Jonrn.  Trans.  Sept.  13,  1879,  202,  Proc.  Am, 
S  Pharm,  Assoc.  28,  (1880),  103. 
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Geldmangel  scheitern  könnte.  Nach  dem  bei  der 
Gründung  gestellten  Voranschläge  war  zur  Beschaf¬ 
fung  einer  des  deutschen  Apothekerstandes  würdi¬ 
gen  pharmaceutischen  Sammlung  mindestens  die 
Summa  von  40,000  M.  erforderlich.  Kaum  der 
dritte  Theil  dieses  Betrages  war  bis  dahin  zu  dem 
Zwecke  zusammen  gebracht  und  verausgabt  worden. 
Mit  diesen  Mitteln  ward  zunächst  eine  historische 
Apotheke  und  einige  Jahre  später  das  alchemis- 
tisch-pharmaceutische  Laboratorium  eingerichtet. 

Auch  das  Archiv  und  die  Bibliothek  erhielten 
reiche  Zugänge  an  werthvollen  alchemistisch-phar- 
maceutischen  Handschriften  und  Druckwerken.  Mit 
der  Sammlung  alter  obsoleter  Droguen  und  Arznei¬ 
stoffe  war  ein  guter  Anfang  gemacht  worden.  Alle 
diese  Anfänge  waren  indess  in  ihren  Theilen  lücken¬ 
haft  und  der  Vervollständigung  bedürftig.  Leider 
liefen  aber  die  Beiträge  und  Spenden  für  das  Unter¬ 
nehmen  von  den  Freunden  und  Gönnern  desselben 
in  den  letzten  Jahren  immer  spärlicher  ein.  Das 
Jahrzehent,  für  welches  der  Apothekerverein  dem 
pharmaceutischen  Central-Museum  einen  jährlichen 
Zuschuss  von  500  M.  bewilligt  hatte,  war  vorüber. 
Das  an  den  deutschen  Apothekerverein  gerichtete 
Gesuch  um  Gewährung  eines  weiteren  regelmässigen 
Jahresbeitrages  kam  nicht  einmal  an  die  General¬ 
versammlung  desselben  und  war  völlig  erfolglos. 
So  waren  die  Aussichten  für  die  Weiterentwicklung 
der  pharmaceutischen  Sammlung  im  Anfang  vori¬ 
gen  Jahres  trübe  und  unerfreulich. 

Mit  Freuden  wurde  es  daher  von  den  Leitern 
des  German.  Museums  begrüsst,  als  aus  pharma- 
ceutischen  Kreisen  heraus  vor  Jahresfrist  die  An¬ 
regung  gegeben  wurde  zur  Bildung  eines  Comite’s, 
dessen  Aufgabe  es  sein  sollte,  die  Ziele  und  Aufgaben 
des  pharmaceutischen  Museums  zu  fördern  und  zu 
unterstützen.  Zahlreiche  Vertreter  des  Apotheker¬ 
standes  und  der  Chemie,  unter  diesen  nicht  wenige 
wissenschaftliche  Kapazitäten,  fanden  sich  darnach 
zusammen  und  erliessen  einen  Aufruf,  der  um  Ge¬ 
währung  der  Mittel  zur  Durchführung  des  für  das 
pharmaceutische  Museum  seiner  Zeit  aufgestellten 
Programmes  bat.  Nicht  nur  aus  Deutschland  und 
Oesterreich,  sondern  auch  von  vielen  Vertretern 
der  deutschen  Pharmacie  und  Chemie  im  Auslande 
wurden  daraufhin  theils  Beiträge  auf  die  Dauer  von 
10  Jahren,  theils  einmalige  Spenden  bewilligt. 

Wenn  die  bis  jetzt  zusammengeflossenen  Geld¬ 
mittel  auch  noch  keineswegs  genügen,  um  das 
aufgestellte  Programm  völlig  durchzuführen,  so 
konnte  mit  denselben  an  der  gestellten  Aufgabe  nun 
doch  rüstig  und  kräftig  weiter  gearbeitet  werden. 

Schon  seit  längerer  Zeit  war  für  die  Ergänzung 
des  Museums  das  Augenwerk  auf  die  Erwerbung- 
verschiedener,  als  verkäuflich  bekannter,  historisch- 
pharmaceutischer  Sammlungen  gerichtet.  Am 
werthvollsten  von  diesen  erschienen  für  die  Weiter¬ 
entwicklung  des  Unternehmens  die  zahlreichen,  aus 
der  Vorzeit  erhalten  gebliebenen  pharmaceutischen 
Denkmäler,  welche  die  Stern-Apotheke  in  Nürnberg 
besass.  Da  der  neue  Besitzer  dieser  Apotheke  für 
diese  kulturgeschichtlich  und  für  das  pharmaceu- 
tisehe  Central-Museum  höchst  werthvollen  Gegen¬ 
stände  in  entgegenkommender  WTeise  gegen  früher 
einen  mässigeren  und  eher  annehmbaren  Preis 
stellte,  so  ging  dieser  reiche  Schatz,  den  keine 
andere  Apotheke  mehr  zu  bieten  vermochte,  am 
Ende  vorigen  Jahres  in  den  Besitz  des  Germani- 
schen-Museums  über.  Dieser  Ankauf  war  für  die 
Entwicklung  aller  Theile  des  historisch-pharmaceu- 
tischen  Museums  von  hoher  Bedeutung.  Die  er¬ 
worbenen  Gegenstände  stammen  grösstentheils  aus 


der  Zeit  vom  sechzehnten  bis  achtzehnten  Jahr¬ 
hundert.  Sie  haben  vor  andern  käuflichen  phar¬ 
maceutischen  Alterthümern  den  grossen  Vorzug, 
dass  sie  sich  niemals  in  den  Händen  von  Zwischen¬ 
händlern  befanden.  Man  hat  daher  nicht  zu 
befürchten,  dass  an  ihnen  Fälschungen  begangen 
sind,  und  weiss  bestimmt,  dass  sie  wirklich  aus 
einer  alten  deutschen  Apotheke  herrühren.  Schon 
der  Apotheker  Albrecht  Pfister,  welcher  bei  der 
Herausgabe  des  im  Jahre  1546  in  Druck  erschie¬ 
nenen  Dispensatoriums  des  damals  bereits  gestor¬ 
benen  Valerius  Cordus  mitarbeitete,  war  Besitzer 
dieser  in  der  Bindergasse  zu  Nürnberg  gelegenen 
Apotheke. 

Eine  besonders  grosse  Bereicherung  an  höchst 
interessanten  Gegenständen  lieferte  der  abgeschlos¬ 
sene  Kauf  für  das  historische  Laboratorium.  Die 
Aufstellung  in  demselben  mussten  desswegen  fast 
ganz  neu  geordnet  werden.  Die  zahlreichen  Kocli- 
und  Destilliergeräthe  von  Kupfer,  Messing  und 
Zinn,  welche  jetzt  in  demselben  zu  sehen  sind, 
stammen  fast  alle  ans  dieser  neuesten  Erwerbung. 
Die  oft  wunderbar  geformten  alten  Alembicke, 
Retorten,  Kolben,  Sublimir-  und  Circulirgefässe 
u.  s.  w.  von  dunkelgrünem  GlaiS,  welche  ihrer 
Gestalt  nach  aus  dem  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert 
herrühren,  sind  so  zahlreich,  dass  mit  denselben 
die  Wände  in  dichtgedrängten  Reihen  bedeckt  sind. 
Die  jüngeren  meist  farblosen  Glasgefässe  der  alten 
Chemie  haben  in  dem  Laboratorium  nun  nicht 
mehr  Raum  und  müssen  an  einer  andern  Stelle 
untergebracht  werden.  Nicht  nur  vom  kulturhis¬ 
torischen,  sondern  auch  vom  malerischen  Stand¬ 
punkte  aus  betrachtet,  macht  das  Laboratorium 
jetzt  einen  höchst  wirkungsvollen  mystischen  Ein¬ 
druck,  von  dem  die  meisten  Besucher  des  Germa-n- 
Museums  sich  immer  gerne  für  längere  Zeit  fesseln 
lassen.  Wrenn  die  Sammlungsgegenstände  des 
Laboratoriums  auch  sicher  vermehrt  werden  müs¬ 
sen,  so  blinzelt  doch  das  ausgestopfte  Krokodil, 
welches  oben  unter  dem  Gewölbe  zwischen  den 
beiden  Rauchlöchern  im  Laboratorium  aufgehängt 
ist,  entschieden  mit  Wohlgefallen  auf  die  vielen 
alchymistischen  und  pharmaceutischen  Denkmäler 
der  Vorzeit  herab. 

In  dem  Programm,  welches  bei  der  Begründung 
des  historisch-pharmaceutisclien  Museums  entwor¬ 
fen  wurde,  ist  auch  die  Aufstellung  einer  alten 
Materialkammer  vorgesehen.  In  dieser  sollten  alle 
Stoffe,  welche  in  deutschen  Landen  in  der  Vergan¬ 
genheit  als  abergläubische  oder  wirksame  Arznei¬ 
mittel  gedient  haben,  angesammelt  werden,  so 
dass  dadurch  eine  historische  Droguensammlung 
entstände.  Wie  vorhin  schon  gesagt,  sind  gute 
Anfänge  zu  letzteren  bereits  gemacht.  Bislang 
fehlten  indessen  noch  ganz  die  alten  Einrichtungs¬ 
gegenstände  für  die  historische  Materialkammer. 
Aus  der  Sternapotheke  haben  wir  jetzt  nicht  nur 
eine  ganze  Einrichtung  für  letztere,  sondern  auch 
eine  solche  für  eine  Kräuterkammer  erworben.  Die 
für  die  Aufstellung  beider  erforderlichen  Räume 
werden  in  nächster  Zeit  neben  der  Apotheke,  und 
zwar  die  Kräuterkammer  über  der  Materialkammer 
neu  erbaut  werden.  Die  Einrichtung  der  Kräuter¬ 
kammer  stammt  vom  Jahre  1728  und  macht 
dadurch  einen  eigenartigen  Eindruck,  dass  jede 
einzelne  Schublade  in  den  Regalen  unter  der  alten 
bandförmigen  Signatur  eine  in  Oel  gemalte  Land¬ 
schaft  aus  der  Umgegend  von  Nürnberg  darbietet. 
In  der  Materialkammer  fällt  ein  höchst  werthvoller, 
mit  besonderer  Eleganz  im  Barockstyl  gefertigter 
alter  Arzneischrank  von  7  Meter  Länge  und  4 
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Meter  Höhe  in’s  Auge.  Zwischen  den  mächtigen, 
gewundenen,  reich  vergoldeten  Säulen  desselben 
befinden  sich  Tlniren,  welche  mit  runden  in  Blei 
gefassten  Scheiben  verglast  sind. 

Auch  die  Offizin  erhielt  zur  Ergänzung  aus  der 
Sternapotheke  viele  pharm aceu tische  Utensilien 
und  insbesondere  eine  höchst  werthvolle  Reihe 
schön  bemalter  Majolikatöpfe,  welche  aus  dem  16. 
Jahrhundert  stammen  und  italienisches  Fabrikat 
zu  sein  scheinen.  Unter  der  Stuckdecke  der  Apo¬ 
theke  fällt  eine  mit  goldener  Barockumrahmung 
versehene  Tafel  auf,  welche  die  für  Phannaceuten 
zu  beherzigende  Inschrift  trägt: 

“Stell  jedes  au  den  Ort, 

Wohin  sieh’s  füglich  schicket, 

Und  siehe  fleissig  zu, 

l»ass  es  nicht  werd  verrücket.” 

Auf  der  Rückseite  der  Tafel  findet  sich  die 
lateinische  Uebersetzung  dieser  Mahnung: 

“Ordine  cuncta  loces 
Atque  ordene  singula  serves, 

Omnibus  et  rebus 
Proprius  esto  locus. 

Auch  diese  Tafel  erfüllte  früher  ihren  Beruf  in 
der  Sternapotheke.  An  Kunstgegenständen  fanden 
sich  bei  dem  Kaufe  zwei  ungefähr  einen  Meter  hohe 
geschnitzte  und  bunt  bemalte  Holzfiguren.  Diesel¬ 
ben  sollen  die  Erfinder  des  Mithridates  und  des 
Theriaks,  also  Mithridates  Eupator  und  den  Leib¬ 
arzt  des  Nero,  Andromachos,  vorstellen.  Zwei 
andere  Holzfiguren  in  liegender  Stellung;  welche 
sichtlich  aus  dem  Anfänge  des  16.  Jahrhunderts 
stammen,  stellen  die  allheilende  Panacea,  die  eine 
der  vier  Töchter  des  Aesculap,  und  den  Achilles 
vor.  Jene  war  bei  den  Griechen  die  Verkörperung 
der  allgemeinen  Heilkunst,  Achilles  dagegen  die  Per¬ 
sonifikation  der  Chirurgie.  Bekanntlich  erlernte  der 
letztere  die  Heilkunst  von  dem  Centauren  Cheiron, 

“Dem  Arzt,  der  jede  Pflanze  nennt, 

Die  Wurzeln  bis  in’s  Tiefste  kennt.” 

Als  Achilles  aus  Versehen  den  Telephus,  den 
König  der  Myser  verwundet  hatte,  stillte  er  das 
Blut  und  heilte  er  die  Wunde  dadurch,  dass  er  den 
Rost  vom  Speere  mit  dem  Schwerte  auf  die  Wunde 
schabte.  Hiernach  galt  Achilles  als  Erfinder  der 
Wundheilkunst.  — 

Es  ist  bei  dem  zur  Verfügung  stehenden  Raume 
nicht  möglich,  auf  alle  Einzelheiten  der  neuesten 
Erwerbung  einzugehen;  diese  kurze  Skizze  wird 
indessen  auch  so  wohl  schon  ahnen  lassen,  dass 
durch  diesen  jüngsten  Ankauf  das  pharmaceutische 
Central-Museum  in  seiner  Weiterentwicklung  sehr 
gefördert  worden  ist.  Leider  sind  die  Geldmittel 
durch  diesen  ausserordentlich  wichtigen  Ankauf 
und  den  nothwendigen  Bau  der  Material-  und 
Kräuterkammern  nun  wieder  sehr  erschöpft.  Hof¬ 
fentlich  finden  sich  Freunde  und  Gönner  der  Sache, 
welche  durch  ihre  Beihilfe  eine  weitere  Förderung 
des  Unternehmens  ermöglichen.  Mögen  sie  des 
Goethe’sclien  Wortes  gedenken: 

“Wer  nicht  von  dreitausend  Jahren 
Sich  weiss  Rechenschaft  zu  geben, 

Bleibt  im  Dunkeln,  unerfahren, 

Mag  von  Tag  zu  Tage  leben.” 

*  Verehrliclie  Redaktion ! 

Anbei  senden  wir  Ihnen  als  Manuscript  einen  Artikel  über 
die  Fortschritte,  welche  unsere  pharmaceutische  Abtheilung  in 
der  letzten  Zeit  gemacht  hat,  zu  gefälliger  Benützung  für  Ihr 
geschätztes  Journal. 

Wir  bemerken  dazu,  dass  derselbe  zu  gleicher  Zeit  den 
übrigen  pharmaceutischen  Fachblättern  und  Nürnberger  Zei¬ 
tungen  zugeht.  Hochachtungsvollst, 

Germanisches  Nationalmuseum: 
Nürnberg,  den  15.  Febr.  1896.  Hans  Boesch,  II.  Direktor. 
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A  New  Desiccator. 

Dr.  Rob.  Muencke  of  Berlin  has  introduced  a  new 
desiccator,  which  js  constructed  according  to  C.  Rein¬ 
hard  t.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  this  desiccator 
over  others  of  similar  form 
is  that  the  entire  body  of 
tlie  apparatus  can  be  used 
for  the  reception  of  the 
substance  to  be  dried.  The 
desiccant  occupies  the 
trough  surrounding  the 
body  of  the  apparatus. 
The  cover  is  prevented  from  sliding  off  by  the  raised 
margin.  Two  sizes  are  constructed.  The  drying  cham- 
ber  of  the  smaller  size  is  8  x  8  cm.,  that  of  the  larger 
size  15  x  15  cm. 


Chemistry. 

Estiniation  of  Total  Nitrogen  in  Urine. 

Deniges  recommends  the  Kjeldahlmethod,substitu- 
ting,  however,  potassium  oxalate  for  mercury.  Potas- 
sium  sulphate  is  forrned,  which  increases  the  boiling 
point  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  the  oxalic  acid 
serves  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  If  the  foaming 
should  become  excessive  upon  the  application  of  heat 
one  to  two  ccm.  of  alcohol  are  added  drop  by  drop. 
If  the  urine  contains  much  sugar,  from  5  to  10  ccm.  can 
be  added.  In  the  rest  of  the  process  no  changes  are 
made. 

[Pharm.  Centrh.  37,  p.  9;  from  Repert.  de  Pharm., 
1895,  p.  204.] 

Distribution  of  Boric  Acid  in  Nature. 

Jay  has  examined  a  large  number  of  different 
species  of  plants  which  had  grown  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations  he  came  to 
the  conelusion  that  boric  acid  is  found  universally  in 
the  soil  and  that  it  is  contained  in  all  cultivated  as 
well  as  wild  growing  plants.  On  the  other  hand  ani- 
mals  do  not  absorb  boric  acid.  If  such  is  adininistered 
to  tliem  it  is  eliminated  in  the  natural  way  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.,  11,  p.  97;  from  Compt.  rend.,  1895, 
No.  24.] 

Reagent  for  Sulplmretted  Hydrogen. 

H.  Krahl  recommends  the  use  of  test  paper  moist- 
ened  with  a  solution  of  nitro  prusside  of  sodium  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  stronger  ammonia  water  have 
been  added.  The  test  paper  is  placed  into  the  mouth 
of  the  testtube  or  flask  in  which  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  generated.  The  presence  of  mere  traces  of 
this  gas  is  indicated  by  a  purple  coloration  of  the  test 
paper. 

[Zeitsch,.  d.  allg.  oest.  Apoth.  Ver.,  50,  p.  206.] 
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The  Presenee  of  Sodium  in  Aluinininuin  Prepared 
Electrolytieall  j. 

In  addition  to  nitrogen  and  carbon,  wliich  liave 
already  been  shown  to  influence  the  properties  and 
application  of  aluminium,  Moissan  has  recently  found 
sodium  in  aluininium  prepared  electrolytically.  From 
0.1  to  0.42  p.  c.  of  sodium  was  found  in  different 
specimens.  Water  affects  such  aluininium,  first  slowly, 
but  after  it  has  beeome  alkaliue,  inore  rapidly.  The 
detri mental  influence  of  the  sodium  is  also  perceptible 
in  alloys. 

[Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  1;  from  Compt.  rend.,  121,  p.  794.] 

A  Delicale  Test  for  Albuinen  in  Urine. 

The  following  directions  are  given  by  A.  Jo  11  es. 
To  4-5  ccm.  of  filtered  urine,  acidulated  with  1  ccm.  of 
30  p.  c.  acetic  acid,  4  ccm.  of  the  following  reagent-  are 
added  and  the  mixture  shaken:  mercuric  Chloride  10.0, 
sodium  Chloride  10.0,  succinie  acid  20.0,  distilled  water 
500.00.  To  a  secoud  like  quantity  of  urine,  acidulated 
with  a  like  amount  of  acetic  acid  4  ccm.  of  water  are 
added.  By  comparison  traces  of  albumen  in  the  dilu- 
tion  of  1:120,000  can  be  detected.  The  reagent  is  not 
applicable  to  urine  containing  iodine. 

[Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  144;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  21, 
306.] 


Botany  and  Pliarmacognosy. 

Tabasheer. 

Tabasheer  or  Tabusheer,  a  white,  smooth,  porcelain- 
like  deposit  rarely  present  in  the  nodes  of  the  bamboo, 
supposed  by  the  natives  in  Trinidad  and  the  East  Indies 
to  liave  valuable  medicinal  properties,  has  been  found 
by  W.  H.  Ince  to  be  a  rather  variable  composition  of 
large  quantities  of  silica  with  indefinite  amounts  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  calcium  and  potassium. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  Feb.  22,  1896,  p.  141.] 

Certain  Citrus  Fruits. 

ln  an  article  on  the  fruits  going  under  the  name  of 
shaddock,  grape  fruit  and  forbidden  fruit,  Charles  H. 
La  Wall  reviews  at  some  length  the  numerous  and 
frequently  contradictory  references  to  this  group  of  fruits 
and  concludes  tliat  although  sometimes  used  popularly 
as  Synonyms,  they  are  in  reality  three  distinct  things. 
The  forbidden  fruit  is  a  pear-shaped  variety  of  the 
species  Citrus  Paradisi  Macfayden,  the  shaddock  and 
the  grape  fruit  are  to  be  regarded  as  different  varieties 
of  the  sa.me  species,  Citrus  decumana,  L. 

[Am.  Journ.  Pharm.,  68,  p.  121.] 

Note  on  the  Root  of  Rninex  Nepalensis. 

In  a  communication  on  rhubarb  0.  Hesse  (Pharm. 
Journ.,  4,  1,  p.  325)  had  called  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  root  of  Kumex  nepalensis  contains  no  chryso- 
phanic  acid  as  Hooper  supposed,  but  substances  tliat 
are  in  part  similar  to  this  acid.  Inasmuch  as  A.  G. 
Perkin  (Chem.  Centralbl.,  1896,  1,  p.  209)  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  study  of  this  root  O. 
Hesse  makes  the  preliminary  aunouncement  that  he  has 
obtained  and  partly  examined  the  following  substances: 

1.)  C10H10O4,  isomeric  with  chrysophanic  acid,  con- 
stitutes  golden  yellow  laminae  melting  at  186-188°; 


2. )  C16H12O4,  orange-red  needles  melting  at  136°; 

and 

3. )  C18H16O4,  greenish-yellow  prisms  melting  at 
158°. 

Of  these,  No.  1  dissolves  in  sodium  carbonate  Solu¬ 
tion  with  a  yellowish-brown  color;  Nos.  2  and  3  are 
insoluble  therein,  but  dissolve  readily  in  caustic  potash 
solution  with  purple  color.  No.  2  is  supposed  to  be 
the  monomethyl  ether  of  the  first,  and  No.  3  the  tri- 
methyl  ether  of  No.  1.  No  positive  proof,  liowever,  has 
thus  far  been  brought  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 

[Ber.  29,  p.  325.] 

Preparation  and  Composition  of  Tofu. 

In  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  proteids  in 
rice,  the  inland  inhabitants  of  Japan  utilize  various 
leguminous  seeds,  especially  the  soja  bean.  Two  pro- 
ducts  prepared  from  this  bean,  miso  and  natto,  have 
already  been  described  (Kellner,  Tokyo  Bull.,  1,  No.  6.) 
According  to  M.  Inouye  a  third  preparation  of  soja 
beans,  tofu,  is  obtained  by  pulping  the  beans  after 
soaking  them  for  12  hours  in  water,  boiling  with  water 
(3  parts)  for  an  hour  and  filtering  through  cloth;  the 
liquid,  wliich  resembles  milk  in  appearance,  and  fresh 
malt  in  taste,  has  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  reaction, 
but  after  several  days  becomes  strongly  acid  (lactic 
acid),  when  the  Separation  of  casein  takes  place.  In 
nianufacturing  tofu,  the  fresh  filtrate  is  treated  with 
about  2  percent  of  concentrated  sea-water,  the  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  slowly  pressed  and  cut  into  tablets; 
the  product  has  the  taste  of  milk  casein.  In  the  beans 
themselves,  the  casein  is  in  a  soluble  form  in  combina- 
tion  with  potassium  or  sodium,  and  is  not  coagulated 
by  boiling,  but  is  precipitated  by  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  in  the  brine;  when  tofu  is  boiled  with 
1  per  cent.  aqueous  disodium  phosphate,  the  casein 
redissolves,  .viel ding  an  opalescent  solution,  calcium 
phosphate  being  formed. 

Tofu  is  sometimes  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost, 
when  it  contraets  and  loses  a  large  amount  of  water; 
the  product  is  called  koridofu.  The  following  numbers 
sliow  the  percentage  composition  of  (1)  the  fresh  milky 
liquid,  (2)  tofu  (Kellner),  (3)  koridofu,  and  (4)  yuba, 
(prepared  by  evaporating  the  soja  bean  extract)-  — 

N-free  Fat  and 

Water.  Proteids,  extract.  lecithin.  Cellulose.  Asb. 


1.  92.53  3.02  1.88  2.13  0.03  0.41 

2.  89.29  4.87  4.35  0.48 

3.  15.32  41.42  15.05  23.65  1.48  3.08 

4.  21.85  42.60  7.65  24.6  .  2.82 


The  milky  extract  left  for  two  weeks  contained 
0.092  gram  of  lactic  acid  per  100  cc.  The  dry  tofu 
yielded  11.2  per  cent.  of  lecithin.  According  to  Osawa, 
tofu  is  as  readily  digested  as  beef. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70I[,  p.  65;  from  Bull.  Coli.  Agric.,  Imp. 

Univ.  Tokyo,  2,  p.  209.] 

The  Antiquity  of  Wheat. 

In  a  receut  work  on  prehistoric  botany,  by  Georg 
Busch  an,  reviewed  by  Dr.  Karl  Müller,  some  interest- 
ing  features  are  brought  forward.  The  author,  in 
agreement  with  earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  regards 
wheat  as  the  cereal  oldest  in  cultivation.  Thousands 
of  years  before  our  era  it  was  distributed  not  onlv  over 
the  older  civilized  lands  of  Asia  —  Mesapotamia.,  Baby- 
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lonia,  China,  India,  and  of  Africa  —  Egypt  —  but  also 
over  a  great  parfc  of  Europe.  The  pietorial  and  written 
evidences  from  Egypt  reach  back  into  the  third  Century 
B.  C.  and  show  us  that  wheat  was  then  the  staple 
bread-stnff  and  was,  therefore,  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale.  Also  in  Palestine,  evidences  of  wheat  cultivation 
are  found  pointing  back  to  the  inost  ancient  times. 
The.  Pentateuch  is  held  to  assert  that  it  was  a  land 
fruitful  in  grains.  Many  other  citat-ions  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  taken  to  refer  to  wheat  and  wheat- 
raising.  Evidences  tend  to  show  that  wheat  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  neolithic  period,  a  time  at  wliich  man 
had  already  begun  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Toward  the 
close  of  this  period,  European  wheat-flelds  were  not 
confined  to  the  coasts  of  theMediterranean  but  stretched 
northward  to  the  Alps.  The  beginning  of  the  history 
of  the  classic  peoples  found  wheat  amoug  them  and  the 
Homeric  Greeks  knew  two  kinds:  the  common  wheat 
and  the  speit. 

The  author  gives  considerable  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  identification  of  these  ancient  types  and 
tlieir  bearing  as  evidence  on  the  problems  of  race  mi- 
gration.  [Die  Natur.,  44,  5.  531.] 

Essential  Oils  of  Black  and  White  Pepperinint. 

Peppermint  has  been  cultivated  in  the  district  of 
Mitcham,  England  for  about  150  years.  The  two 
varieties  of  the  plant,  Mentha  piperita,  grown  about 
Mitcham  are  known  as  black  and  white  peppermint 
respectively,  the  black  mint  oceupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  acreage  of  cultivation.  The  preference  given  by 
growers  to  the  black  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  more  hardv  than  the  white  variety, 
and  the  yield  of  essential  oil  is  considerably  greater. 

Although  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  differ- 
euce  between  the  oils  of  the  two  varieties  is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
cultivation  of  white  peppermint  has  largely  been  dis- 
continued,  there  continues  a  constant  demand  for 
certain  purposes  for  oil  of  white  peppermint,  notwith- 
standing  its  value  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  black  mint  oil. 

Mr.  John  C.  Umney  has  recently  made  a  Chemical 
exämination  of  botli  varieties  of  oil  and  finds  that  the 
white  oil  has  a  greater  optical  activity  (  — 33  0  against 
—  25.5°  for  the  black),  that  it  does  not  deposit  menthol 
at  a  low  teinperature  but  contains  a  greater  proportion 
of  menthyl  esters  (13.6  p.  c.  against  3.7  p.  c.  for  the 
black.)  [Pharm.  Jourm,  1896,  p.  123.] 


Practical  Phannacy. 

Preparations  from  Animal  Organs. 

Cerebrum  exsiceatum  pulv.,  made  from  the  brain  of 
calves,  is  employed  by  English  and  American  physicians 
in  neurasthenia.  The  liquor  cerebri  sterilisatus,  prepared 
from  the  fresh  brain  (gray  matter),  is  administered  snb- 
cutaneously.  Preparations  known  in  England  under 
the  names  cerebrin  alpha  or  cerebrimn  were  tried  by 
Ryan  and  Montagnon  in  chorea.  and  by  Vetlesen  in 
neurasthenia  with  good  effects,  while  they  were  of  little 
use  in  the  eure  of  feeble-minded  persons. 

Glandulae  suprarenales  siec.  pulv.,  prepared  from 
the  suprarenal  glands  of  cattle  and  sheep  (one  pa.rfc  of 
the  dried  gland  corresponding  to  about  five  parts  of  the 


fresh  organ),  according  to  Oliver,  Schäfer,  Moore  and 
Nobarro,  causes  a  contraction  of  the  arteries  with  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  blood  pressure,  while  also  exert- 
ing  a  tonic  influence  on  the  heart.  Since  the  preparation 
is  not  destroyed  by  pepsin  in  dilute  acid  Solutions,  it 
can  be  administered  through  the  mouth.  In  morbus 
Addisonii  the  result  was  astonishing.  A  case  of  diabetes 
insipidus  was  much  improved,  and  Oliver  Claims  that 
a  good  effect  is  experienced  in  all  cases  depending  upon 
a  loss  of  vasomotor  tone;  e.  g.,  menopausis,  neuras¬ 
thenia,  cy die  albumiuaria,  diabetes  mellitus  and  insi¬ 
pidus,  morbus  Basedowii,  and  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Given  in  powder  or  tablet.  form,  0.2  g.,  2—3  times  daily, 
one  hour  after  meals. 

Hypophysis  cerebri  sicc.  pulv.  and  tablets,  from  the 
pituitary  gland  of  freslily  killed  cattle,  were  used  by 
Marinesco  in  three  cases  of  pronounced  acromegalia 
(enlargement  of  the  body  extremities,  colossal  growth 
of  the  limbs  from  thickening  of  the  bones).  Though  it 
was  impossible  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  extremities, 
the  headache  and  neuralgic  pains  were  diminished  and 
an  increased  diuresis  observed. 

Medulla  ossium  rubra  sicc.  pulv.  The  red  marrow 
of  bones  is  now  recognized  by  physiologists  as  the  seat 
of  formation  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  that  of 
cattle  is  employed  to  stimulate  blood  formation.  Frazer, 
Barrs,  Drummond  and  Billings  have  worked  with  posi¬ 
tive  success.  Barr  cured  a  difßcult  case  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  that  had  been  rendered  worse  by  treatment 
with  arsenic.  Combe  obtained  improvement  and  some- 
times  eures  in  chloranaemia,  rachitis,  and  anaemia 
pseudoleucania  infantum.  The  dried  marrow  is  given  in 
tablet-form,  in  doses  of  0.2  g. 

Ovariinum  siccatum  pulv.  and  tablets  are  prepared 
from  the  ovaries  of  cows,  and  clinical  experiments  are 
now  in  progress. 

Prostata  sicc.  pulv.  and  tablets,  prepared  from  the 
prostate  glands  of  steers.  E.  Reinert  at  the XIII  congress 
for  internal  medicine  at  Munich,  reported  conceming  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  new  remedy  in  prostate  hyper- 
trophy;  he  prescribed  at  first  %,  later  %  of  a  gland, 
chopped  fine  and  eaten  with  bread,  twice  or  three  times 
a  week.  After  several  weeks  treatment,  a  decided  de¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  organ  occured;  at  the  same 
time,  improvement  in  general  liealth  and  decrease  of 
sbrangury.  Unfavorable  secondary  effects  were  not  ob¬ 
served;  the  urine  remains  free  from  sugar  and  albumen. 
The  permanent  preparation  put  up  by  Merck  in  tablet- 
form  contains  0.1  g.  of  the  dried  gland-subst-ance ;  dose, 
5  tablets  daily,  administered  in  two  doses. 

Renes  siccati  pulv.  is  prepared  from  the  kidneys  of 
sheep  and  hogs.  Schi pero witsch  prescribed  fresh  kidneys 
and  the  dried  extract  with  35  nephritic  patients;  diur¬ 
esis  increased  in  spite  of  a  meat  diet,  and  the  albumen 
decreased  or  disappeared  entirely  from  the  urine.  In 
cases  of  shrunken  kidneys,  polyuria  diminished  and  the 
general  liealth  improved;  uraemic  Symptoms  disappeared 
also.  Donovan  secured  similar  results  in  nephritis  ac- 
companied  by  general  anasarca  (dropsy  of  the  skin). 

Thymus  sicc.  pulv.  and  tablets,  prepared  from  the 
fresh  thymus  gland  of  calves  and  sheep.  J.  Miculicz  has 
instituted  iuvestigations  as  to  whether  this  gland  could 
not  be  substituted  for  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  goitre,  and  found  his  theory  verified.  A  case 
of  goitre  and  one  of  morbus  Basedowii  were  very  favor- 
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ably  influenced,  the  only  differeuce  being  that  in  the 
treatment  with  thymus,  neither  heart-disturbances  nor 
loss  of  weight  occured.  Tliere  was  employed  five  to  six 
times  the  quantity  used  with  thyroid.  Tn  eases  of  in- 
creased  uric  acid  formation,  the  use  of  thymus  must  be 
avoided,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of  this  substance 
formed  and  eliminated.  Daily  dose:  12—15  tablets  con- 
taining  each  0.05  g.  of  the  dried  substance,  correspond- 
ing  to  0.3  g.  of  the  fresh  gland. 

Thyreoidinum  siccatum .  according  to  experiments, 
is  indicated  in  a  large  number  of  diseases.  Worthy  of 
mention  are  the  curing  effects  in  skin  diseases;  Stieglitz 
noticed  the  disappearance  of  nail  deformities  and  of 
circumscribed  scleroderma;  J.  IV.  White,  of  hypertropic 
scars;  W.  Scatchord  treated  pityriasis  rubra,  with  good 
results;  A.  Nobbs  and  others,  ichtbyosis;  Byron,  Brom- 
mel,  and  Abraham,  lupus.  Thougli  used  several  times 
in  psoriasis  without  any  effect,  in  other  cases  favorable 
results  were  noted.  Jonin  found  thyroidin  very  bene- 
ficial  in  fibroma,  of  the  uterus,  Meitzer  used  it  in 
sporadic  cretinism;  Gouladse  in  Syphilis,  and  Morin  in 
incipient  tnberculosis.  Besides  being  the  best  remedy 
against  corpulency,  it  seems  to  have  a  beneflcial  action 
in  morbus  Basedowii. 

Thyreoidinum  depuratum  is  prepared  by  Merck 
alter  a  process  discovered  by  Dr.  Notkin  of  Kiew. 
According  to  Notkin,  two  physiologically  active  albu- 
minous  substauces  are  contaiued  in  the  normal  thyroid 
gland,  thyroproteid  and  thyroidin.  Thyroproteid,  in 
dry  condition,  consists  of  transparent  lamellae,  and  is 
a  homogeneous  substance  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  organism,  produces  au  acute  poisoning  in 
which  depression  Symptoms  are  most  prominent.  The 
thyreoidinum  depuratum  consists  of  at  least  two  albu- 
ininous  bodies,  of  which  one  shows  the  properties  of 
globuline  while  the  other,  the  physiologically  more  im¬ 
portant  one,  has  the  nature  of  an  enzyme.  It  forms  a 
pale  yellow,  adhesive.  hygroscopic  powder  of  inuch 
greater  poisonous  action  than  thyroproteid,  Stimula¬ 
tion  being  very  prouounced.  Thyroproteid  is  a  pro- 
duct  of  tissue-changes;  thyroidin,  a  specific  product  of 
the  thyroid  cells,  which  acts  as  an  enzyme  upon  the 
former,  changing  it  and  rendering  it  harmless.  When 
the  function  of  the  gland  ceases  (through  extirpation), 
acute  poisoning  results  from  the  accumulation  of  thyro¬ 
proteid;  if  the  gland  dies  through  atrophy,  the  well- 
known  picture  of  myxodem  is  the  result.  Thyroidin  is 
not  attacked  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  which  fact 
explains  its  action,  when  given  internally,  of  decom- 
posing  or  neutralizing  the  thyroproteid.  Thyroidinum 
depuratum  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  can  be  ad- 
ministered  in  liquid  (subcutaneously),  as  well  as  in 
solid  form.  Notkin  uses  the  following: 

Internally, 

Bi.  Thyreoidinum  dep.,  0.25  g. 

Kaolini  3.0  g. 

Vanillini  0.01  g. 

Muc.  Tragac.  q.  s.  ut  f.  pil.  No.  XXV. 

S.  One  to  two  pills  daily. 

Subcutaneously, 

R.  Thyreoidinum  dep..  0.05  g. 

Aq.  dest.,  10.0  g. 

S.  One  pravaz-syringe  full  daily. 

To  prevent  decomposition,  carbolic  acid  (0.02  g.) 
pr  1  drop  of  Chloroform  should  be  added  to  the  above. 


The  manufacfcure  of  the  above  preparations  must  be 
undertaken  with  the  greatest  care;  only  the  organs  of 
perfectly  healthy  animals,  freshly  killed,  should  be  used. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  thyroidin,  Merck  recommends 
keepiug  in  rooms  protected  from  heat,  moisture,  light, 
and  air. 


Food  Stnffs. 

Tlie  Value  of  Skimmed  Milk  as  a  Food. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  European  countries  bread 
constitutes  about  tliree-fourths  of  all  solid  foods.  Bread 
alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  satisfactory  nutri- 
tion,  fat  a,nd  albumen  being  wanting.  Inasmuch  as 
albumen  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  food  stuffs,  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  amount  of  albumen  in  food, 
without  a  material  increase  in  the  price  of  the  latter, 
is  therefore  of  considerable  economic  importance.  Such 
a  means  is  to  be  had  in  the  use  of  skimmed  milk  in  the 
place  of  water  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  If  bread 
is  so  made  that  100  parts  of  flour  yield  120  p.  bread 
0.65  liter  of  skimmed  milk  should  be  used  for  every 
kilo  of  flour.  One  kilo  of  bread  will  therefore  contain 
the  valuable  constituents  of  l/2  liter  of  skimmed  milk. 
Bread  thus  prepared  will  then  contain  1.75  grams  albu¬ 
men  and  24  grams  milksugar  more  to  the  kilo  than 
when  prepared  with  water. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  extra  food  in 
the  bread  is  made  use  of  by  the  digestive  tract  H. 
Rechsteiner  and  W.  Spring  for  three  days  experi- 
mented  upon  themselves.  The  loss  of  dried  substance 
varied  from  2.95  to  3.84  p.  c.,  the  loss  of  fat  from  1.41 
to  3.3  p.  c.  that  of  albumen  5.93  to  11.18  p.  c.  It 
thus  becomes  apparent  that  verv  good  use  is  made  of 
the  food  value  of  skimmed  milk. 

[Pharm.  Centrh.,  37,  p.  7;  from  Milchztg.  1895, 
p.  814.] 

Physiology,  Pharmacology  and  Therapy. 

Animal  Life  without  Bacteria  in  the  Digestive  Tract. 

In  order  to  disprove  Pasteurs  view  that  animal 
life  without  intestinal  bacteria  is  impossible  Nuttall 
and  Thierfelder  raised  guinea  pigs,  which  had  been 
born  by  means  of  the  Caesarean  section,  in  a  sterilized 
chamber  with  sterilized  air  and  foed.  In  an  ingeniously 
constructed  apparatus  (see  original)  these  animals  were 
fed  hourly  with  undiluted  sterilized  cows’  milk.  One 
such  experiment  was  carried  through  a  period  of  eight 
days.  The  animals  were  then  killed  and  the  micro- 
scopical  examination  of  the  intestinal  contents  revealed 
the  absence  of  bacteria.  Cultures  from  the  large  and 
small  intestines  also  gave  negative  results. 

[Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  45  ;  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  21,  p.  109.] 

Immunity  of  Lower  Organisms  against  Leadpoisoning. 

In  a  pile  of  decaying  bark  mixed  with  refuse  of  a 
whitelead  factory  numerous  lower  organisms,  among 
tliem  earth-worms,  Lumbrinus  minor,  were  found. 
They  all  contained  lead.  The  decaying  mass  of  bark 
contained  1.5  to  2.5  p.  c.  lead  oxide.  Examinations 
that  have  been  carried  on  by  T.  W.  Hogg  since  1884 
revealed  the  presence  of  1.75  to  2.60  p.  c.  of  lead  oxide 
in  the  dry  substance  of  the  worms,  equivalent  to  0.35 
to  0.52  p.  c.  of  the  living  weight  of  the  worms. 

[Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  49;  from  Chem.  News,  71,  p.  223. J 
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Gaseous  Fermentation  in  the  Human  Stomach. 

E.  Wissel  lias  analyzed  aecording  to  Hoppe-Sey- 
ler’s  method  the  gases  obtained  from  the  stomachs  of 
six  persons  suffering  from  various  diseases.  The  gases 
of  the  stomach  were  always  found  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric  air.  He  found  0,  N,  002  and  H,  the  latter  two 
always  in  large  quantities.  The  ratio  of  C02  and  H 
was  approximately  1:1;  as  a  rule  however  t.here  was 
more  hydrogen.  The  largest  amount  of  CO2  and  H 
was  found  about  four  hours  after  meals.  By  washing 
the  stomach,  especially  with  sodium  bicarbonate  solu- 
tion,  the  amount  of  gases  was  diminished. 

[Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  19;  from  Z.  physiol.  Clieni.,  21> 
p.  231.] 

lodates  in  Medicine. 

1.  Silver  iodate  is  used  internally  in  doses  of  0.005 
—0.01  gm.  as  an  intestinal  astringent,  and  is  prescribed 
for  acute  diarrhoea  and  chronic  catarrh  of  intestines. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
Administered  in  pills  the  same  as  the  iodates  of  mercury, 
zinc  and  Strontium. 

2.  Lithium  iodate  is  administered  subcutaneously 
(0.1%)  in  kidney  colic;  in  cases  of  chronic  gout  0.15— 
0.2  gm.  internally. 

3.  Mercuric  iodate  is  easily  soluble  in  Solutions  of 
potassium  iodide,  the  solution  being  clear  and  quite 
stable.  (Dist.  water  10.0  gms.,  mercuric  iodate  0.115 
gm.,  and  potassium  iodide  0.08  gm.;  to  be  used  sub¬ 
cutaneously.) 

1.  Quinine  iodate  is  used  in  doses  of  0.05—0.10 
gm.  as  a  nerve  tonie  and  antineuralgic ;  it  is  soluble  in 
water. 

5.  Strychnine  iodate.  Doses  of  0.006  gm.  sliould 
not  be  exceeded. 

6.  Codeine  iodate  is  more  active  than  any  other 
salt  of  this  alkaloid,  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  morphine  without  producing  constipation.  Dose, 
0.03-0.05  gm. 

7.  Hyoscine  iodate  is  twice  or  three  tirnes  as  active 
as  any  other  hyoscine  salts.  Prescribed  in  iritis  and 
keratitis  as  a  mydriatic.  Maximum  dose,  0.5  m.  gm.; 
subcutaneously  0.1—0.15  m.  gm.  Action  is  prompt  in 
0.05—0.07  %  Solutions. 

8.  Atrophie  iodate.  Its  solution  remains  germ-free 
for  a  long  time,  and  does  110t  require  sterilization  nor 
the  addition  of  antiseptics.  These  latter  two  remedies 
act  more  rapidly  than  any  other  mydriatics  but  their 
effects  are  less  lasting. 

[Therap.  C.  Bl.;  Ph.  Post,  1895,  p.  537.] 

Action  of  Carbonic  Oxide  011  Man. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  author,  John  S. 
Hai  dam  011  himself  show  that  the  Symptoms  caused 
by  carbonic  oxide  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
hmmoglobin  has  been  saturated ;  the  percentage  Satura¬ 
tion  of  the  hsemaglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  may  be 
estimated  during  life  by  a  simple  colorimetric  method. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  a  “cumulative”  poison.  The  Symptoms 
do  not  becoine  sensible  during  rest  until  the  corpuscles 
are  about  one-third  saturated;  with  half  Saturation, 
the  Symptoms  (respiratory  distress,  headache,  etc.) 
become  urgent.  Similar  experieuces  are  experiencej  by 
n^ountaineers  at  high  altitudes, 


Wlien  air  containing  this  gas  is  breathed,  about 
half  of  tliat  actually  iuhaled  is  absorbed,  except  when 
absorption  is  coming  to  a  standstill.  The  time  requii’ed 
for  the  production  of  sensible  Symptoms  in  an  adult 
depends  on  the  time  required  for  the  inlialation  of 
about  660  cc.,  or  the  absorption  of  about  330  cc.  of 
the  pure  gas;  this  time  in  different  animals  varies  with 
the  respiratory  exchange  per  unit  of  body  weight,  and 
is  about  20  times  as  long  in  a  man  as  in  a  mouse; 
hence  a  mouse  can  be  used  as  au  indicator  in  a  coal 
mine  before  men  penetrate  into  it. 

The  maximum  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  air  containing  a 
given  small  percentage  depends  on  the  relative  affinities 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  for  hsemoglobin,  and  the 
relative  tension  of  the  two  gases  in  arterial  blood.  The 
afttnity  of  carbonic  oxide  for  hsemoglobin  is  about  140 
times  that  of  oxygen,  and  the  oxygen  tension  of 
human  arterial  blood  is  approximately,  16  per  cent.  of 
an  atinosphere.  Distiuct  Symptoms,  appreciable  during 
rest,  are  not  produced  until  about  0.05  per  Cent,  of  the 
gas  is  present;  with  about  0.2  per  Cent,  urgent  Symp¬ 
toms  are  produced.  With  a  given  percentage  of  carbonic 
oxide  in  air,  a  eertain  percentage  Saturation  of  the 
blood  is  reached  within  about  150  minutes,  and  is  not 
afterwards  exceeded,  however  long  the  breathing  of  the 
vitiated  air  is  continued.  The  disappearance  of  the  gas 
from  the  blood  when  fresh  air  is  again  breathed  is 
always  niuch  slower  than  the  absorption  of  the  gas, 
and  is  chiefly  due  to  dissociation  of  carbonylhsemoglo- 
biu  by  the  mass  influence  of  the  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  and  consequent  diffusion  of  the  gas  out- 
wards  through  the  alveolar  epithelium. 

[J.  C.  S.,  7011,  p.  52;  from  J.  Physiol.,  18,  p.  430.] 

Ferratin:  Iron  Tonic  and  Food. 

Many  of  the  numerous  preparations  of  iron  when 
administered  are  not  readily  absorbed,  or  are  rendered 
worthless  by  the  changes  which  thev  undergo  through 
the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  intestinal  tract. 
Aecording  to  Bunge  these  inorganic  iron  preparations 
are  solely  of  use  in  coinbatting  and  neutralizing  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  present  in  the  alimentary  canal;  the 
haunoglobin  present  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  deriving 
its  iron  constituents  from  the  organically  combined  iron 
in  food. 

Prof.  Schmiedeberg,  in  1893,  after  extended  experi- 
mentation,  contributed  an  article  on  the  dietetic  and 
therapeutic  uses  of  an  artifieially  prepared  iron  com¬ 
pound  which  he  termed  Ferratin.  It  is  a  rusty  colored 
fine  powder  not  unlike  oxide  of  iron.  This  iron  com¬ 
pound  he  extracted  from  the  pig’s  liver  and  it  is  looked 
upon  by  him  as  the  natural  form  in  which  iron  is 
taken  with  the  food.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  easily 
absorbed,  does  not  cause  constipation,  headache  or 
gastic  irritation  even  after  prolonged  use,  as  is  con- 
firmed  by  Germain  See  and  others,  greatly  in  contrast 
with  the  ordinarily  used  inorganic  iron  Compounds. 
The  therapeutic  importance  of  ferratin  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  after  its  absorption  it  is  stored  up  in  the 
liver  and  is  immediately  available  for  use,  while  all 
other  compounds  and  simple  albuminoids,  after  their 
slow  and  difficult  absorption,  are  stated  to  undergo  a 
change  into  ferrqtin  befqre  they  are  active  agents  foj> 
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supplying  the  organism  with  the  amount  of  natural 
iroti  which  it  requires  to  mäintain  all  vital  functions 
of  nutrition  and  growth. 

In  the  past  two  years  nuinerous  experiments  with 
ferratin  liave  beeil  made.  Dr.  J.  S.  Perckhan  has 
recently  reported  on  his  experience  with  ferratin  and 
coraes  to  the  conelusion  that  “ferratin”  can  be  safely 
reeommended  as  a  heematinic  reinedy,  but  suitable  diet, 
hygiene  and  exercise  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

On  the  Normal  Occurence  of  lodine  in  the  Animal  Body. 

E.  Ban  mann  has  prepared  from  the  thyroid  gl  and 
a  compound  called  thyroiodin,  which  contains  iodin  in 
organic  combination.  Roos  has  demonstrated  the 
efficacy  of  this  preparation  when  administered  to  man 
or  dogs.  If  the  preparation  contained  but  little  iodin, 
the  effect  was  accordingly  sliglit:  if  iodin  was  absent, 
no  effect  whatever  was  produced.  Tlie  ash  after  being 
treated  with  soda  and  saltpeter  showed  as  much  as 
9.30  p.  c.  iodin.  The  thyroidal  glaud  of  man  also  con- 
tains  iodin.  Small  quantities  of  this  element  were  also 
found  in  colloidal  scrofula.  The  thyroid  gland  of  pig 
contains  but  little  iodin.  The  presence  of  iodin  is  deter- 
mined  in  the  following  manner:  2G— 30  g.  of  thyroid 
gland  from  sheep,  from  which  most  of  the  fat  has  beeil 
carefully  remo'ved,  are  boiled  with  100  ccm.  of  10  p.  c. 
sulphuric  acid  for  from  4—8  hours  in  a  flask  connected 
with  a  reflux  condenser  until  almost  all  has  gone  into 
solution.  The  solution  is  cooled  with  ice  water  and 
filtered.  Any  fat  that  floats  on  the  surface  is  removed. 
The  brown-colored  precipitate  is  washed  with  water, 
suspended  with  the  filter  in  250  ccm.  alcohol  of  85  p. 
c.  and  extracied  two  or  three  times  with  boiling  alco¬ 
hol.  The  alcoholic  extracts  are  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  brought  into  a  silver  crucible,  a  small 
amount  of  soda  and  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added 
and  the  mixture  heated  to  a  low  redness.  The  fused 
mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  after  cooling  acidulated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  shaken  with  3—6  ccm. 
of  Chloroform. 

[Bei*.  29,  R.,  p.  144;  from  Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  21, 
319.] 


Scientific  Societies. 

The  Huiidreth  Anniversary  of  tlie  first  Vaccination 

by  Jenner. 

In  honor  of  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  first 
vaccination  against  small  pox  by  means  of  cow’s  lymph 
by  Jenner,  the  Russian  Hygienic  Society  will  publish  a 
Russian  edition  of  his  treatise  on  vaccination,  inaugu- 
rate  an  exposition  of  vaccination  and  establish  a  prize 
of  1000  rubles  and  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  treatise 
on  vaccination.  This  treatise  can  be  written  in  the 
Russian,  German,  French  or  English  language. 

Inasmuch  as  some  confusion  seems  to  exist  in 
some  pharmaceutical  journals  about  the  character  of 
the  anniversary  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
Edward  Jenner  was  born  May  17th,  1749  in  Berkeley. 
In  1796  he  vaccinated  with  cow’s  lymph  as  a  protection 
against  small  pox.  In  1798  he  wrote:  Inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  variolse  vaccinse.  He  died  in 
Berkeley  Jan.  26,  1823, 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Prof.  J.  H.  van  t’Hoff. 

The  well  known  Dutch  chemist,  Prof.  J.  H.  van 
t’Hoff  in  Amsterdam,  who  a  year  ago  was  elected 
foreign  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Science, 
has  now  received  an  invitation  from  the  academy  to 
come  to  Berlin.  He  is  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Prof. 
A.  W.  von  Hofmann  as  chemist  of  tlie  academy,  but 
not  as  professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  which  position  is  now  lield  by  Prof.  E.  Fischer. 
A  laboratory  is  to  be  erected  for  Prof,  van  t’Hoff,  in 
which  he  can  give  all  of  his  time  to  research.  As  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  academy  he  also  has  the  priviledge  of  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  university.  Prof,  van  t’Hoff 
is  only  forty-four  years  old  and  has  for  a  long  time 
beeil  counted  among  scholars  of  international  fame. 
His  name  is  generally  associated  by  Chemical  students 
with  the  theory  of  the  assymmetric  carbon  atom.  No 
less  important,  however,  is  his  theory  of  osmotic  pres¬ 
sure,  which  has  greatly  assisted  in  establishing  the 
modern  theory  of  solution. 

Secondary  Pharmaceutical  Education  in  England. 

The  Burroughs’  Memorial  Scholarship  constitutes 
a  not  unimportant  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded 
to  British  pharmaceutical  students,  who  wish  to  extend 
their  scientific  trainin g  beyond  wliat  is  strictly  necessary 
for  the  due  performance  of  their  Professional  duties  as 
pharmacists.  For  many  years  the  Jacob  Bell  Memorial 
Scholarships  were  the  only  pharmaceutical  scholarships 
that  existed  in  this  country,  and  the  funds  available  in 
connection  therewith  liave  always  been  devoted  exclu- 
sively  to  primary  technical  education.  The  Redwood 
Scholarship  was  founded  on  similar  lines,  but  has  since 
been  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  secondary  education, 
and  the  Manchester  Pharmaceutical  Association  Scholar¬ 
ship  funds  liave  been  similarly  employed,  for,  although 
intended  for  elementarv  students,  no  candidate  has  yet 
been  successful  in  gaining  the  Scholarship.  The  Bur¬ 
roughs’  Memorial  Scholarship  is  likewise  intended  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  secondary  education,  and 
will,  on  account  of  its  pecuniary  value,  be  the  most 
important  in  that  connection.  It  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve  that  so  many  friends  of  pharmacy,  while  anxious 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  deceased  masters  and 
friends,  should  find  the  best  outlet  for  their  sympatliy 
with  the  work  of  the  past  in  making  Atting  Provision 
for  elevating  the  position  of  the  craft  in  the  future. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  132.] 

The  First  Lady  Pharmacists  in  Hungary  and  Itaiy. 

Mrs.  Serena  Varsägh,  the  wife  of  an  apothecary  in 
Budakerz,  who  possesses  the  necessary  secondary  edu- 
cation  has  applied  for  adinission  to  the  University  of 
Budapest.  The  assistants’  examination,  however,  must 
be  passed  before  a  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the 
university,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  publislied  record 
of  such  event. 

According  to  tlie  Bolletino  chiulico-pharmaceut., 
Dorina  Crespi  Andina,  the  wife  of  tlie  apothecary  Leo- 
poldo  Crespi  in  Trecate,  has  passed  the  assistant’s  ex¬ 
amination  cum  honore  at  the  University  of  Genoa.  The 
event  has  attracted  considerable  attention  not  only  in 
Itaiy  but  also  in  other  European  countries.  Americans 
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have  every  reason  to  be  somewhat  amnsed  at  the 
seriousness  with  Avhich  many  European  pharmacisis 
yiew  such  innovations  of  their  realm  by  the  other  sex. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  committee  on  medical  and  allied  schools  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
under  consideration  a  proposition  providing  for  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  upon 
the  course  of  study  in  the  medical  department,  until  in 
1899  they  shall  be  equa,l  to  those  of  the  collegiate  de¬ 
partment.  At  a  later  date  it  is  possible  that  a  collegiate 
degree  will  also  be  made  a  requisite. 

Central  Tennessee  College. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Meharry  Medical, 
Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Departments  lield  commence- 
ment  Feb.  4,  at  Nashville.  The  dass  consisted  of 
tvventy  colored  graduates:  eleven  from  the  Medical, 
three  from  the  Dental  and  six  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
Department.  Of  the  last  number  one  was  a  woman. 
It  Avas  the  seventh  auniversary  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Department,  the  others  being  older.  The  College  is  said 
to  do  excellent  work  for  the  colored  people  in  all  its 
departments.  It  certainly  speaks  well  for  a  College  that 
in  the  face  of  only  six  graduates  in  the  Pharmacy  De¬ 
partments,  has  the  courage  to  raise  the  requirements 
to  those  of  a  three  years  course,  even  if  the  year  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  collegiate  year  generally. 


Liter  ary. 

Books  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

Wilhelm  Engelmann —  Leipzig.  Die  Vege¬ 
tation  der  Erde.  Sammlung  Pflanzen  geo¬ 
graphischer  Monographien.  Herausgegeben 
von  A.  Engler  und  0.  Drude.  Bd.  1: 
Grundzüge  der  Pflanzenverbrei tung 
auf  der  iberischen  Halbinsel.  Von 
Prof.  Dr.  Moritz  Willkomm.  1  gr.  Octav 
Bd.  Mit  2  Karten,  2  Heliogravüren  und  21 
Textabbildungen.  1886.  M.  12.00. 

DeutscheVerlags  - Anstal t — Stuttgart.  Lexi¬ 
kon  der  ge  s  am  mten  Technik  und  ihrer 
Hilfswissenschaften.  Herausgegeben  von 
Otto  Lueger  im  Verein  mit  Fachgenossen. 
Mit  zahlreichen  Abbildungen.  XI.  Abtei¬ 
lung.  Bd.  III.,  pp.  1—160.  Calciumoxyd  bis 
Dampfkessel.  1895.  M.  5.00. 

Wilhelm  Braumüller— Wien.  Handwörter¬ 
buch  der  Pharmacie.  Herausgegeben  von 
A.  Brestowski.  24.  (Schluss-)  Lieferung, 
pp.  865 — 942.  Zucker -zymotische  Krank¬ 
heiten.  Nachtrag  und  Sach-Register.  1885. 
M.  2.40. 
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the  Pharmacist.  One  vol.  pp.  8,  268. 
1896.  $3.00. 

Author.  —  Die  oblita-schizogenen  Secret- 
behälterder  Myrtaceen.  Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation  zur  Erlangung  der  philosophischen 
Doctorwürde  vorgelegt  der  hohen  philosophi¬ 
schen  Facultät  der  Universität  Bern.  Von 
G  o  1 1  h  i  1  f  Lutz,  Apotheker  aus  Winterthur. 
Mit  2  Tafeln.  Brochüre.  pp.  39,  1895, 


Author— Oakland,  Cal.  Handbook  of  West- 
American  Cone-Bearers.  By  J.  G. 
Lemmon,  Botanist  California  State  Board 
Forestry.  1895.  $1.00. 

Author. — Untersuchung  über  die  Sekrete, 
mitgetheilt  von  A.  Tschirch.  16  Bei¬ 
träge  zur  mikroskopischen  Kennt- 
niss  des  Opiums.  Von  Dr.  Mjöen.  Bro¬ 
chüre.  pp.  35. 

Lehn  &  Fink — New  York.  Diphteria  Anti¬ 
toxin  and  other  Biological  Products. 
From  the  biological  and  vaccinal  department 
of  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute.  Pam¬ 
phlet.  pp.  34.  With  several  lialf-tone  illus- 
trations.  1896. 

Author.  —  Anti  -  diphteritic  Serum  and 
Loeffler’s  Solution.  With  a  report  of 
twenty-six  cases.  By  B.  R.  Shurly,  B.  S., 
M.  D.,  House  Physician  to  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Pamphlet,  pp.  15.  1896. 

Chemische  Fabrik  “Rhenania”  —  Aachen. 
The  Properties  and  Uses  of  Noso- 
phene,  Antinosine  and  Endoxine, 
three  new  iodine  Compounds  for  external 
antisepsis.  Pamphlet,  pp.  8.  1890. 
Author.  —  Was  ist  eigentlich  Pharm  acog- 
n  o  s  i  e  ?  Prolegomena  zur  modernen  Drogen¬ 
kunde.  Von  Dr.  A.  Tschirch.  Brochüre. 
pp.  12.  1896. 

Reviews. 

Lexikon  der  gesammten  Technik  und 
ihrer  Hilfswissenschaften.  Herausge¬ 
geben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Lueger  im 
Verein,  mit  Fachgenossen.  Mit  zahlreichen 
Abbildungen.  Zweiter  Band.  Ballistisches 
Problem  bis  Calcium  karbonat.  Deutsche 
Verlags- Anstalt,  Stuttgart,  1895.  M. 
25.00. 

With  the  completion  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work  the.reader  is  in  better  position  tojudge 
the  scope  and  value  of  the  same.  Although  de- 
signed  especially  for  technical  students  it  is  of 
such  a  general  character  as  to  be  of  great  interest 
to  every  intelligent  reader.  Even  the  pharmacist 
Avill  find  many  articles  of  special  interest  to  him, 
particularly  those  on  Chemical  and  sanitary  sub- 
jects.  The  manufacturing  pharmacist  will  find 
many  illustrated  articles  on  technical  subjects  that 
Avill  appeal  to  him.  The  wrork  is  richly  illustrated 
and  the  editor  is  assisted  by  not  less  than  120 
colaborers. 

The  pharmacist  like  the  general  reader  cannot 
well  afford  a  library  of  exhaustive  treatises  on  a 
large  variety  of  subjects.  Yet  he  cannot  afförd 
to  remain  totally  ignorant  in  departments  not 
strictly  his  own.  A  good  technical  encyclopoedia 
will  no  doubt  prove  of  great  value  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  pharmacist  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  before  us  con- 
tains  many  illustrated  articles  on  Chemical  tech- 
nology,  sanitation  and  hygiene  it  will  be  found 
especially  serviceable  to  the  pharmacist  who  natur- 
ally  desires  information  on  these  subjects. 

Aside  from  a  large  number  of  smaller  articles 
on  Chemical  subjects,  those  on  baryum,  lead  {Blei), 
boron  and  bromine  and  their  numerous  deriva- 
tioas  deseiwe  special  mention.  Longer  articles  in 
the  field  of  Chemical  technology  are  those  on 
the  Bessemer  process,  beer-brewing  (Bierbrauerei), 
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burners  ( Brenner )  and  fuels  ( Brennstoffe) .  Physical 
and  physico-teehnical  articles  of  special  interest 
are  tliose  on  the  barometer  and  its  application, 
electrical  illumination  ( Beleuchtung ,  elektrische) 
and  arc  lights  ( Bogenlampen ).  Other  articles  on 
technical  subjects  that  are  well  illustrated  are 
tliose  on  tlie  manufacture  of  tin  and  tin-imple- 
ments  ( Blechbearbeitung )  and  of  barreis  ( Boett - 
cherei),  the  block  System,  arches  and  arched  bridges 
(Bogen  und  Bogenbrücken)  and  book  binding. 
Articles  of  an  architectural  character  are  those  on 
library  ( Bibliothek ),  castle  (Burg)  and  Byzantine 
architecture. 

Articles  on  sanitation  and  liygiene  and  allied 
subjects  are  well  represented  in  this  volunin: 
Bedürfnisanstalten,  Berieselung  mit  städtischem 
Kanalwasser,  Bewässerungssystem  and  Brunnen 
will  prove  of  particular  value  to  persons  interested 
in  public  sanitation.  Other  articles  of  like  interest 
are  those  on  soils  (Bodenarten),  the  chemistry 
and  physics  of  soils  (Bodenchemie  and  Bodenphy¬ 
sik),  the  manufacture  of  bread  (Brotfabrikation) 
and  on  wells  (Brunnen) . 

The  wide  scope  and  general  interest  of  the 
work  thus  becomes  apparent.  Even  the  sports- 
man  will  find  the  articles  on  Besegelung,  Boots 
bau  and  Bojen  contained  in  this  volumn  of  special 
interest.  This  work  gives  prominence  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  are  usually  considered  in  a  secondary 
manner  in  general  cyclopoedias  and  therefore 
admirably  Supplements  these. 

The  paper  is  claimed  to  be  free  from  wood 
fibre,  the  type  is  clear  and  the  illustrations  are 
on  the  whole  very  good.  In  using  this  work  for 
ready  reference  some  difficulty  will  be  encountered 
in  knowing  just  where  to  look  for  the  desired  in- 
formation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers 
will  make  this  otherwise  excellent  work  inore 
valuable,  especially  for  ready  reference  by  furnish- 
ing  a  complete  index  to  the  work  when  finished. 

E.  K. 

Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  Chemie. 
Von  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Professor  der  Chemie 
an  der  Johns  Hopkins  Universität  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Autorisirte  deutsche  Ausgabe.  Bear¬ 
beitet  von  Dr.  Karl  Seubert,  a.  o.  Profes¬ 
sor  der  Chemie  an  der  Universität  Tübingen. 
Zweite  Auflage.  Verlag  der  H.  Laupp- 
’ sehen  Buchhandlung.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  XVI, 
474.  1895.  M.  6.00. 

Prof.  Remsen’s  text-books  are  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  this  country  and  need  no 
introduction  to  American  students  of  chemistry. 
The  fact  however,  that  they  should  be  translated 
into  German  and  that  a  German  translation 
should  find  its  way  back  to  America  may  create 
some  surprise.  German  scientists  are  so  well 
known  as  bookwriters  that  the  translation  of  an 
American  elementary  text-book  into  German  may 
justly  call  for  an  explanation  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  not  familiär  with  the  Situation.  The  fact 
that  the  book  is  an  elementary  one  furnishes  the 
explanation.  The  German  language  abounds  in 
admirable  text-  and  reference  books  of  an  advanced 
character.  Neither  is  there  a  dearth  of  elementary 
text  books,  but  these  are  ofttimes  only  guides  or 
even  mere  skeletons.  The  competent  teaclier  in 
Germany  is  expccted  to  be  a  living  text  book. 
He  places  into  the  hands  of  the  populär  student 
a  rudimentary  guide  or  skeleton  and  in  his  lectures 
furnishes  the  mental  thread,  the  soul  as  well  as 


the  flesli  and  blood.  With  the  absence  of  a  suf- 
ficient  number  of  competent  teachers  in  the  natural 
Sciences  the  Situation  in  this  country  is  quite 
different. 

There  exist  also  in  the  German  language  a 
number  of  more  complete  elementary  text-books, 
but  as  a  rule  they  differ  from  Prof.  Remsen’s  book. 
The  former  ofttimes  furnish  a  larger  array  of 
Chemical  facts,  whereas  the  latter  makes  these  facts 
simply  the  vehicle  by  which  right  Chemical  think- 
ing  may  be  inspired.  The  inductive  method  is 
emyloyed  and  the  student  is  expected  to  perform 
most  of  the  experiments  himself,  so  as  to  becorne 
a  careful  observer.  The  detailed  descriptions  and 
explanations  make  the  book  valuable  for  self- 
instruction,  but  are  not  intended  by  any  means 
to  replace  the  instructor. 

The  need  of  such  a  book  is  evidently  feit  in 
Germany  as  well  as  here,  through  proba.bly  not 
as  keenly.  The  fact  that  a  second  German  edition, 
based  upon  the  third  American  edition,  has  made 
its  appearance  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence. 
The  German  edition  is  very  largely  a  translation 
of  the  American,  but  additions  have  been  made 
to  several  chapters  with  the  consent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  author. 

The  German  translation  is  more  than  a  mere 
curiosity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
a  number  of  Germans  pharmacists  as  well  as 
teachers  of  German  secondary  schools  and  Colleges 
to  whom  this  translation  will  be  of  interest. 

Little  or  nothing  need  be  said  about  the  de- 
tails  of  the  book,  since  the  American  edition  is  so 
well  known.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  illus¬ 
trations,  paper  and  penwork  are  good  and  a 
credit  to  the  publisher,  as  the  book  in  general  is 
to  its  American  author  and  German  editor. 

E.  K. 

Die  natürlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  nebst 
ihren  Gattungen  und  wichtigeren  Arten,  ins¬ 
besondere  den  Nutzpflanzen.  Unter  Mitwir¬ 
kung  zahlreicher  hervorragender  Fachgelehr¬ 
ten,  begründet  von  A.  Engl  er  und  K. 
Prautl,  fortgesetzt  von  A.  Engl  er,  Pro¬ 
fessor  der  Botanik  an  der  Universität  und 
Director  des  botanischen  Gartens  in  Berlin. 
Lief.  126 — 129.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  En¬ 
gelmann  in  Leipzig.  1896. 

The  successive  issues  of  this  foremost  Standard 
work  on  the  flora  of  our  globe  have  been  duly 
reviewed  in  the  pages  of  the  Rundschau  during 
the  years  of  their  appearance.  This  literary  pro- 
duction,  which  is  the  joint  work  of  specialists  and 
leading  botanists  of  Germany,  will  remain  an  un- 
rivaled  Standard  for  many  years  to  come.  When 
completed  it  will  comprise  five  large  octavo 
volumes,  each  of  about  a  thousand  or  more  pages. 
with  many  thousand  wood  cuts.  In  progress  of 
publication  for  about  six  years,  its  paramount 
value  has  been  so  fully  recognized  in  the  columns 
of  this  journal  as  well  as  everywhere  eise  that  no 
further  comment  in  this  regard  is  needed. 

The  latest  issues  öf  the  “Pflanzenfamilien” 
contain  further  pa.rts  of  volume  3  (Sabiacese,  Me- 
lianthacese,  Balsaminacese,  Rhamnacese)  and  Vol¬ 
ume  4  (Acanthacese,  Myoporacese,  Phrymacese, 
Plantaginacese,  Verbmacese,  Labiatse).  The  129th 
issue  contains  the  first  installment  of  the  Crypto- 
games,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  En  gl  er,  commencing 
with  the  now  so  important  domain  'of  the  Schizo- 
phyta,  Of  these  the  group  of  Schizomycetes 
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(Bacteria)  is  first  treated  by  Prof.  W.  Migula  in 


Karlsruhe.  After  briefly  reviewmg  the  various 
preliminary  metliods  of  systematic  discrimination 
the  author  lias  chosen  the  division  of  the  Schizo- 
mycetes  into  the  following  five  families :  Coccacese, 
Bacteriacese,  Spirillacese,  Chlamydobacteriaceae, 
Beggiatoaceve.  The  Scbizophyta  thus  far  known 
are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

The  129  fascicles  thus  far  published  can  be 
best  obtained  from  the  publishers,  Wilhelm 
Engel  mann,  Königstr.  10,  Leipzig,  Germany, 
at  a  reduced  subscription  price.  On  application 
by  postal  card  they  furnish  gratis  and  by  mail 
a  sample  issue  of  20  ppg.,  [containing  a  full  de- 
scriptive  prospectus  of  the  work.  Fr.  II. 

Merck’ s  1896  Index.  An  encyclopedia  for  the 
physician  and  the  pharmacist;  stating  the 
names  and  synonyme;  source  or  origin; 
Chemical  nature  and  formulas;  physical  form, 
appearance  and  properties ;  melting  and 
boiling  points;  solubilities ;  gravities  and 
percentage  strengths;  physiological  effects; 
therapeutic  uses;  modes  of  administration 
and  application;  regulär  and  maximum 
dosage;  incompatibles ;  antidotes;  special 
cautions;  hints  on  keeping  and  handling; 
methods  of  testing;  market  values,  etc.  of 
the  Chemicals  and  drugs  used  in  medicine,  in 
chemistry,  and  in  the  arts.  Second  edition. 
Merck  &  Co.,  New  York.  1896.  $3.00. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
second  half  of  this  Century,  that  whereas  pharma- 
ceutical  manufactures  liave  on  the  one  hand 
materially  assisted  in  commercalizing  pharmacy, 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  ofttimes  been  strong 
supporters  of  the  pharm aceutical  Sciences.  The 
manufacture  of  fluid  extracts,  elixirs,  pills  and 
tablet  triturates  of  almost  all  conceivable  formulas 
and  for  almost  all  conceivable  ailments  has  had 
a  decided  tendency  to  make  a  mere  drug  vender 
of  the  druggist.  Many  of  these  preparations,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  been  manufactured  better 
on  a,  large  scale  than  they  could  have  been  made  by 
the  average  druggist,  who  has  neither  the  facilities 
nor  ofttimes  the  requisite  knowledge  and  inclina- 
tion  to  keep  up  the  Professional  side  of  his  calling. 

The  manufacturer  was  not  long  in  learning 
the  value  of  scientific  aid  and  to-day  there  is 
hardly  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  with- 
out  one  or  more  thor.oughly  educated  chemists 
and  with  a  well  equipped  laboratory  not  only  for 
analytical  work  but  also  for  research.  As  a  result 
manufacturers  have  issued  and  still  issue  annual 
or  semi-annual  reports,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
scientific  yalue.  The  impress  of  Science  was  also 
made  upon  other  publications.  Journals  were 
published  “in  the  filterest”  of  various  professions, 
young  M.  D.’s  were  engaged  to  more  scientifically 
expound  the  virtues  of  new  discoveries.  Even 
catalogues  were  given  the  stamp  of  scientific  and 
historic  research.  There  are  treatises  on  phar¬ 
macy,  which  in  some  respects  are  less  satisfactory 
than  an  excellent  catalogue  of  a  manufacturer  of 
Chemical  and  physical  apparatus. 

Merck ’s  Index  is  in  reality  a  descriptive  ca  ta¬ 
logue  of  the  firm  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York.  The 
amount  of  Information  is  so  considerable  that  in 
some  respects  it  might  be  termed  a  Condensed 
pharmaco-medical  encyclopedia.  The  title  page  ! 
gives  a  snfficient  table  of  its  scientific  contents. 

A  detailed  criticism  of  the  text  is  hardly  a  matter 


for  one  man.  The  chemistry,  botany  and  phar- 
macognosy,  therapeutics  etc.  each  demand  a 
specialist  for  detailed  criticism  that  it  is  to  be  of 
value.  It  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  to  make 
even  a  detailed  criticism  of  all  matters  Chemical. 
However,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a 
few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
volatile  oils  catalogued  in  the  Index. 

It  is  rather  ditticult  to  learn  from  the  text 
what  principle  has  been  followed  in  selecting  the 
information  given.  Under  the  titles  of  some  vola¬ 
tile  oils  the  Chemical  constituents  are  enumerated, 
under  others  not.  Sometimes  at  least  the  “chief” 
constituent  is  mentioned,  sometimes  not;  e.  g. 
In  one  instance  pinene  is  mentioned  as  the  chief 
constituent,  in  others  the  same  hydrocarbon  evi- 
dent-ly  receives  no  recognition  whatever.  .  Again 
the  chief  constituent  of  encalytus  oilis  given,  viz. 
encalyptol  or  cineol.  Under  cajaput  oil,  which 
contains  the  same  substance,  no  mention  what¬ 
ever  of  Chemical  constituents  is  to  be  found. 

With  regard  to  sp.  gr.  the  same  general  criti¬ 
cism  might  be  made.  The  sp.  gr.  of  officinal  oils 
and  of  some  others  is  given,  but  not  of  all.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  officinal  oils  can  easily  be  found,  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  If  the  Index  is  to,  sppply  such 
information  “that  cannot  be  obtained  from  any 
other  book  or  books”  it  should  furnish  just  this 
kind  of  information.  If  it  is  important  to  know 
the  sp.  gr.  of  officinal  oils  it  cannot  be  unim¬ 
portant  to  know  the  sp.  gr.  of  other  volatile  oils 
catalogued  in  the  Index. 

The  autliors  of  Merck’s  Index  do  not  Claim 
perfection,  but  have  asked  for  criticism  in  order 
that  new  editions  of  the  work  may  be  more  and 
.  more  perfected.  If  the  book  is  to  be  used  for 
ready  reference,  and  for  such  its  general  makeup 
renders  it  adapted,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all 
information  should  be  accurate  and  in  no  way 
misleading.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Merck’s  Index  will  not  entirely  replace  the  “many 
volum es”  from  which  its  contents  have  been  com- 
piled.  Books  that,  e.  g.,  have  the  tendency  to 
replace  the  Pharmacopoeia  do  great  harm.  So 
also  a  single  Compilation  of  necessarily  brief  State¬ 
ments  that  strives  to  replace  valuable  works  of 
reference  may  likewise  do  great  harm.  Chemical, 
pliarmaceutical  and  other  calendars  contain  much 
information  convenient  for  ready  reference,  but 
they  are  not  designed  to  replace  the  larger  works 
from  which  their  information  is  compiled.  This  is 
even  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  more  encyclo- 
paedia  works.  A  similar  position  should  be  ac- 
corded  to  Merck’s  Index  and  it  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  serviceable  volume. 

A  feature  of  the  Index  that  is  to  be  regretted 
is  the  alternation  of  advertisement  with  text. 
The  Opposition  of  the  two  does  not  tend  to  create 
a  greater  confidence  in  eitlier.  Certainly  the 
authority  of  the  text  is  weakened  if,  as  it  occa- 
sionally  happens,  it  is  opposed  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  preparations  of  questionable  scientific 
merit.  The  more  scientific  methods  are  intro- 
duced  into  manufacture  and  commerce,  the  more 
will  the  latter  prosper,  but  Science  does  not  bene¬ 
fit  by  commereialization. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  text  leaves  a 
favorable  impression.  The  type  is  distinct  and 
a  sufficient  variety  has  been  employed  to  make 
ready  reference  easy.  For  a  volume,  which  is  to 
be  replaced  every  year,  the  cloth  binding  is  sutti- 
ciently  durable.  E.  K. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Metrie  System. 


The  bill  before  Congress*  with  regard  to  the 
metric  System  of  weigbts  and  measures  seems  to 
have  revived  the  general  interest  taken  in  the 
adoption  of  a  System,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English-speaking  people,  has  found  almost 
universal  application  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  metric  System  has  been 
established  by  law  amounts  to  nearly  350  millions, 
of  those  in  which  it  has  been  partially  introduced, 
to  about  70  millions,  and  of  those  where  its  use 
is  permissible,  to  70  millions  more.  It  ha-s  thus 
been  adopted  by  much  more  than  half  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  and  Christian  world. 

The  metric  System  has  been  taught  in  many 
of  our  public  schools  for  some  time,  yet  a  congress- 
man  stated  recently  in  debate  that  as  far  as  he 
could  see  there  was  no  provision  made  for  “wet 
measure”  and  inquired  “Where  is  your  measure  for 
whiskey?”  He  coritinued:  “I  venture  to  say  that 
Kentucky  will  have  something  to  say  about  the 
adoption  of  this  new-fangled  System.  Her  delega¬ 

*  Honse  bill  No.  7251  provides  in  substance  as  follows  : 

“Thatfrom  and  after  the  first  day  ot  July,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninetv-eight,  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  transfiction  of  all  business  requiring 
the  use  of  weight  and  measurement,  except  in  completing  the 
survey  of  the  public  lands,  shall  employ  and  use  only  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  System. 

“That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  the  metric  System  of  weights  and  measures 
sh  all  be  the  only  legal  System  of  weights  and  measures  recog- 
nized  in  the  United  States,’’ 
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tion  will  be  solidly  opposed  to  it.”  That  such  a 
joke  should  be  greeted  with  laughter  surprises  no 
one.  Congress  has  recently  supported  jokes  of 
greater  gravity  than  this  one. 

Such  remarks,  however,  which  are  born  out  of 
sheer  ignorance,  may  teach  us  a  lesson.  They 
demonstrate  very  forcibly  how  much  ignorance 
and  ill-will  based  on  ignorance  and  on  the  lethargy 
to  accommode  oneself  to  something  new  must  be 
overcome  before  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  meet 
with  ultimate  success  in  the  universal  introduction 
of  a  rational  System  of  weights  and  measures. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  the  metric  System 
seem  to  expect  everything  from  legislation.  A 
United  States  Senator  writes  that  in  his  opinion 
Congress  has  done  about  all  it  can  do  and  that 
what  remains  to  be  done  is  its  introduction  into 
actual  practice  by  those  who  advocate  it. 

Whereas  pharm  acists  have  on  the  whole  taken 
a  progressive  position  with  reference  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  one  System  in  place  of  a  confusion  of 
old  Systems,  writers  of  influential  textbooks  and 
commentaries  have  at  times  held  a  dual  position 
that  was  posit.ively  detrimental.  The  effect  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  metric  System  of 
weights  and  measures  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
was  well  nigli  counterbalanced  by  the  practice  of 
those  writers  who  placed,  directly  opposite  the 
quantities  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  metric  System,  those  of  older  Systems. 
Inasmuch  as  some  of  these  works  contain  the  text 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  almost  verbatim  they 
have  greatly  hampered  the  progress  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  from  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
System  of  weights  and  measures  by  the  Pharma- 
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copoeia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  British 
Pharmacopmia  makes  use  of  this  System  that 
writers  of  British  text-books  and  commentaries 
will  not  be  so  ready  to  compromise. 

We  need,  tkerefore,  not  blame  Congress  alone 
if  the  confusion  of  the  older  Systems  outlasts  the 
present  Century.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  hope 
that  Congress,  at  present  or  in  a  near  future,  will 
do  all  it  can  to  put  a  timelyendto  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  Inasmuch  as  the  continuation  of  the  old 
Systems  is  based  so  largely  on  lack  of  Information 
and  familiarity  with  the  new,  anything  that  may 
possibly  create  an  interest  in  that  System  wliich  the 
English-speaking  nations  will  be  ultimately  bound 
to  adopt  may  be  considered  proper,  particularly 
at  this  time. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  idea  of  taking 
unchangeable  units  from  nature  has  been  coneeived 
in  modern  times  and  many  labor  under  the  sup- 
position  that  the  metric  System  is  the  universal 
System  based  on  such  a  natural  unit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  liowever,  the  Chinese  had  such  a  System 
long  before  Europe  was  civilized,  and  as  another 
matter  of  fact  the  meter,  the  liter,  and  the  gram 
are  arbitrary  Standards. 

In  1678  Huyghens  proposed  the  length  of  the 
second-pendulum  as  the  unit  of  length,  or  rather 
one-third  of  the  same  as  the  pes  horarum  or 
time-foot  ( Zeitfuss ).  Huyghens  supposed  that  the 
second-pendulum  was  equally  long  at  all  points  of 
the  globe.  It,  however,  becarne  known  soon  that 
the  length  of  the  second-pendulum  was  dependent 
on  the  latitude.  Bouguer  in  1749,  therefore,  sug- 
gested  the  length  of  the  second-pendulum  at  the 
latitude  of  45° ;  La  Condamine  the  length  of  the 
second-pendulum  at  the  equator  as  the  unit  of 
length.  Neither  of  these  propositions  based  on  the 
unchangeable  mass  of  the  earth  was  carried. 

The  great  variety  of  measures  and  their  arbi¬ 
trary  and  even  deeeitful  application  in  taxation 
and  commercial  exchanges  had  given  rise  to  numer- 
ous  complaints  throughout  France.  Among  the 
demands  of  the  three  classes  in  1789  “the  abolish- 
ment  of  the  diversity  of  measures”  was  made. 
On  the  motion  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  then  Bishop 
of  Antun,  the  demand  received  definite  form  in  a 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly  dated  May  8th, 
1790.  The  decree  recommended  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  beating  seconds  in  latitude  45°  as  a 
suitable  linear  basis,  and  provided  for  a  scientific 
determination  of  the  exact  lenght  of  this  pendulum 
by  a  commission  to  be  composed  in  equal  numbers 
of  members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Louis  XVI,  King 
of  France,  opened  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but,  owing  to  the 
temper  and  the  public  troubles  of  the  times,  this 
overture  met  with  no  response.  Similar  applica- 
tions  to  other  nations  were  more  successful,  and 


in  subsequent  proceedings,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands,  Switzerla-nd,  Denmark  and  Sweden  partici- 
pated  by  sending  delegates  to  an  international 
commission.  The  System  itself  was,  however,  ma- 
tured  by  the  labors  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  embraeing  Borda,  Lagrange,  La.place, 
Monge  and  Condorcet,  five  of  the  ablest  matheina- 
ticians  of  Europe.  Their  report,  dated  Mar.  19, 
1791,  after  considering  the  comparative  fitness,  as 
a  Standard  of  length,  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the 
earth  itself  in  sowie  one  of  its  natural  dimensions, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  recommended 
as  a  Standard  unit  of  linear  measure  one-inillionth 
of  the  quadrant  of  a  terrestria.l  meridian.  The 
report  was  communicated  to  the  Assembly  and 
received  its  sanction.  Committees  of  the  Academy 
were  then  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the 
necessary  determinations  of  the  Standard  units, 
including  those  of  capacity  and  weight  as  well  as 
that  of  length.  An  are  of  the  meridian  passing 
through  Paris  and  extending  from  Dunkirk  to 
Barcelona  was  measured  trigonoinetrically  by 
Delambre  and  Mechain,  an  Operation  of  immense 
labor  wliich  occupied  seven  years ;  the  object  being 
to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  exactness  the  length 
of  the  linear  base  called  the  meter.  It  was  resolved 
to  make  the  unit  of  volume  equal  to  the  capacity 
of  a  cubical  vessel  measuring  one-tenth  of  a  meter 
on  its  edges;  and  the  Standard  of  weight,  the 
actual  weight  of  distilled  water  which  should  fill 
such  a  vessel  at  the  temperature  of  maximum 
densit-y.  The  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  water 
under  these  conditions  was  made  a  subject  of  elabo- 
rate  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  results  obtained  the 
Standard  unit  of  weight,  called  the  gramme,  was 
fixed  at  one-thousanth  part  of  the  Standard  weight 
above  mentioned,  which,  being  a  thousand  grams 
in  weight,  is  called  the  kilogramme. 

In  order  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  legal 
Standards  might  not  be  postponed  too  long,  the 
national  assembly  adopted  the  provisional  meter 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1795,  finally  by  a  decree  of  Dec. 
10,  1799,  the  sliglitly  modified  nietre  vraA  et  de- 
finitif. 

With  this  legal  act.  the  signification  of  the 
meter  as  a  so-called  natural  measure  has  become 
invalid,  inasmuch  as  a  correction  of  the  same  by 
means  of  later,  more  exact  geodetic  measurements 
is  excluded. 

We  know  now  that  the  meter  does  not  strictly 
bear  the  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  earth  that  was 
originally  supposed.  No  stress,  however,  is  laid 
on  this  quasi-insufticiency  because  other  means  of 
maintaining  the  Standard  unit  liave  been  resorted 
to.  The  theoretical  side  of  the  metric  System, 
namely  the  creation  of  a  natural  measure  that 
could  be  refound,  rediscovered  if  necessary,  was  no 
success;  neither  did  the  practica!  side  prove  satis- 
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factory.  Men  had  hoped  that  so  rational  a  System 
wonld  be  immediately  accepted  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions,  i.  e.  to  see  the  meter  the  universal  Standard. 
The  acceptance,  however,  of  the  metric  System  by 
other  states  proved  to  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

One  benefit,  however,  accrued  from  the  intro- 
ductiön  of  the  metric  System.  England  already 
had  carefully  prepared  Standards.  Other  states 
began  to  revise  their  Standards.  Scientists  and 
technical  experts  in  the  various  states  were  ordered 
to  prepare  accurate  Standards  for  comparison. 
Balances  were  also  greatly  improved  during  this 
time.  One  reason  why  the  metric  System  did  not 
find  wider  and  more  rapid  application  was  the 
fact  that  France  itself  did  not  possess  the  power 
to  make  the  older  weights  disappear.  This  was 
the  fault  of  the  Frencli  government,  for  in  1812 
the  old  weights  and  measures  were  permitted  to  be 
used  side  by  side  with  the  new.  It  was  in  1837 
that  a  law  was  passed  under  Louis  Philippe  mak- 
ing  the  metric  System  obligatory  after  1840.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  measures  doing  things  but 
half  were  not  fit  to  remove  old  customs. 

“History  teaches”  it  is  said,  but  people  evi- 
dently  do  not  learn.  In  1868  Germany  retained 
some  of  its  old  Standards  along  with  the  new 
Standards  of  the  metric  System  and  has,  therefore, 
up  to  this  day  Standards  of  two  different  Systems. 
In  no  country,  probably,  was  the  confusion  greater 
than  in  Germany.  Each  state,  large  or  small,  had 
its  own  System  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
small  dukedom  of  Schleswig-Holstein  had  no  less 
than  twenty-four  different  Standards  for  land 
measure. 

While  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
autliorizes  Congress  to  “fix  the  Standard  of  weights 
and  measures”,  this  power  has  never  been  definitely 
exercised,  and  but  little  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted  upon  this  subject.  Washington  regarded  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  special 
reference  to  it  in  his  first  annual  message  to 
Congress  (January,  1790),  and  Jefferson,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  prepared  a  report,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
proposed  (July,  1790)  “to  reduce  every  branch  to 
the  decimal  ratio  already  established  for  coins, 
and  thus  bring  the  calculation  of  the  principal 
affairs  of  life  within  the  aritlimetic  of  every  man 
who  can  multiply  and  divide.”  The  consideration 
of  the  subject  being  again  urged  by  Washington, 
a  committee  of  Congress  reported  in  favor  of 
Jefferson’s  plan,  but  no  legislation  followed.  In 
the  meantime  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  found  it  necessary  to  procure  Standards  for 
use  in  the  collection  of  revenue  and  other  opera- 
tions  in  which  weights  and  measures  were  required 
and  the  Troughton  82-inch  brass  scale  was  ob- 
tained  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1814, 


a  platinuin  kilogram  and  meter,  by  Gallatin,  in 
1821,  and  a  troy  pound  from  London  in  1827, 
also  by  Gallatin.  In  1828  the  latter  was,  by  act 
of  Congress,  made  the  Standard  inass  for  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  and,  although  totally  unfit 
for  such  purpose,  it  has  since  remainedthe  Standard 
for  coinage  purposes. 

In  1830  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
directed  to  cause  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
Standards  of  weight  and  measure  used  at  the 
principal  custom-houses,  as  a  result  of  which  large 
discrepaneies  were  disclosed  in  the  weights  and 
measures  in  use.  The  Treasury  department,  being 
obliged  to  execute  the  constitutional  Provision 
that  all  duties,  imports,  and  excises  shall  be  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  United  States,  adopted  the 
Troughton  scale  as  the  Standard  of  length ;  the 
avoirdupois  pound,  to  be  derived  from  the  troy 
pound  of  the  mint,  as  the  unit  of  mass.  At  the 
same  time  the  department  adopted  the  wine  gallon . 
of  231  cubic  inches  for  liquid  measure  and  the 
Winchester  bushel  of  2150.42  cubic  inches  for  dry 
measure.  In  1836  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  authorized  to  cause  a  complete  set  of  all 
weights  and  measures  adopted  as  Standards  by 
the  department  for  the  use  of  custom-houses  and 
other  purposes  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor  of 
each  state  of  the  Union,  for  the  use  of  the  states, 
respectively,  the  object  being  to  encourage  uni- 
formity  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
Union.  At  this  time  several  states  had  adopted 
Standards  differing  from  those  used  in  the  Treasury 
department,  but  after  a  time  these  were  rejected, 
and  finally  nearly  all  the  states  formally  adopted, 
by  act  of  legislature,  the  Standards  which  had  been 
put  in  their  hands  by  the  national  government. 
Thus  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  was  secured, 
although  Congress  had  not  adopted  a  Standard 
of  mass  or  of  length,  other  than  for  coinage  pur¬ 
poses,  as  already  described. 

The  next  and  in  many  respects  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legislation  upon  the  subject  was  the  act 
of  July,  28,  1866,  making  the  use  of  the  metric 
System  lawful  throughout  the  United  States  and 
defining  the  weights  and  measures  in  common  use 
in  terms  of  the  units  of  this  System.  This  was. the 
first  general  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
metric  systein  was  thus  the  first,  and  thus  far  the. 
only,  systein  made  generally  legal  throughout  the 
country.  By  not  doing  more  Congress  has  there- 
by  added  to  our  already  confusing  Systems, 
rather  than  to  remove  all  confusion  by  one  bohl 
stroke. 

While  the  cause  of  the  metric  systein  was  thus 
advanced  on  the  one  hand  and  checked  on  the 
other,  the  importance  of  a  universal  Standard 
became  more  and  more  evident  with  each  decade. 
The  universality  of  science,  the  constant  growtlx 
of  the  industries  and  the  increasing  interchange  of 
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natural  products  and  manufactured  artieles  de- 
monstrated  the  necessity  of  uniform  Standards. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  world’s  fair  in  London 
in  1851,  manifold  products  from  all  the  world  over 
were  brought  to  this  city.  He  who  desired  to  learn 
about  their  economic  value  encountered  the  Prob¬ 
lem  of  deciphering  hundreds  of  different  specifica- 
tions  of  weights  and  measures.  The  same  problems 
presented  themselves  in  a  still  greater  degree  in 
1855  in  Paris,  1862  in  London,  and  1867  in  Paris. 

At  the  time  of  the  Paris  exposition  in  1867, 
a  committee  representing  21  states  came  together 
and  a  resolution  formulated  by  Jacobi  of  Peters¬ 
burg  was  adopted  stating  the  following  conclusion: 
“The  metric  System  is  qualified  throughout  to 
be  adopted  generally  on  account  of  its  scientific 
foundation,  on  account  of  the  uniform  construc- 
tion  of  all  its  parts  and  on  account  of  the  sim- 
plicity  and  easiness  of  its  application  in  the 
Sciences,  arts,  industries  and  in  commerce.” 

Soon  after  the  exposition  of  1867  the  metric 
System  was  adopted  by  Germany  and  Austria,  a 
few  years  later  by  Switzerland  and  the  Scandina- 
vian  countries. 

How  intercourse  has  beeil  simplified  in  each 
country  and  particularly  between  different  coun¬ 
tries  since  a  number  of  states  employ  the  same 
Standards,  how  much  time,  labor,  vexation  and 
money  has  beeil  saved,  but  very  few  people  com- 
prehend. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  metric  System  by 
other  states,  a  new  demand  was  created  which 
resulted  in  the  equipment  of  an  international  in- 
stitute,  the  labors  of  which  came  to  a  conclusion 
in  1889. 

As  long  as  each  state  has  its  own  System  of 
weights  and  measures,  it  is  its  duty  to  protect 
the  normal  Standards  against  changes  and  to  give 
every  person  who  is  need  of  the  same  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  obtain  weights  and  measures  that  accord 
with  the  normal  Standards. 

No  state,  that  has  desired  a  good  condition 
of  its  System  of  weights  and  measures  has  delayed 
to  compare  carefully  its  Standards  with  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  other  countries.  But  for  the  correctness 
of  the  yard  England  alone  was  responsible,  for 
that  of  the  meter  France,  for  that  of  the  Bhenish 
foot  Prussia,  etc. 

Time  and  conditions  had  changed.  It  is  true 
the  Frencli  System  had  been  adopted,  but  could 
France  be  granted  the  guardianship  over  the  un- 
changeability  of  weights  and  measures  for  other 
states,  and  could  France  be  made  sole  agent  for 
accredited  copies  of  .Standards?  .  , 

Huch  a  privilege  was  all  the  more  unwarranted 
since  the  general  faith  in  the  correctness'  of  the 
French  Standards  issued  in  the  past  decades  had 
become  shaken  through  carelessness  of  French 
ofticials. 


As  a.  result  of  the  Conference  of  1874  in  which 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Russia.,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the 
United  States  of  North  America  and  Venezuela 
were  represented,  the  French  government  invited 
these  states  to  create  an  international  bureau  for 
measures  and  weights.  This  Conference  met  in 
March  and  April  1875,  and  there  was  created  the 
Convention  du  metre,  signee  le  20.  Mai  1875. 

At  the  expense  of  the  interested  states,  a  build- 
ing  was  purchased  for  400,000  francs,  in  which 
there  was  established  an  international  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  undertook  to  prepare 
and  compare  the  fundamental  Standards.  This 
bureau  worked  under  the  directions  of  and  was  con- 
trolled  by  the  international  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  again  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a 
Conference  generale  de  poids  et  wesures,  the  mem- 
bers  of  which  were  appointed  for  each  general 
Conference  by  the  governments  interested  in  the 
work. 

For  the  international  bureau  a  number  of 
distinguished  scientists  were  secured  with  the  ex- 
cellent  Dr.  Oie  Broch  at  their  head,  who  unfortu- 
nately  died  shortly  before  the  last  general  Con¬ 
ference.  For  the  home  of  the  international  bureau 
the  French  government  purchased  the  pavillon  de 
Breteuil  near  Severes  directly  ad]oining  the  park 
of  St.  Cloud. 

The  mere  fact  that  most  civilized  nations 
deemed  it  necessary  to  send  delegates  to  an  inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  weights  and  measures  in 
itself  indicates  the  importance  of  an  international 
adjustment  of  weights  and  measures.  It  is  true 
that  the  most  cost.ly  fabrics  are  not  measured  by 
the  millimeter  and  that  gold  and  silver  are  not 
weighed  by  the  milligram.  However,  in  scientific 
measurements  and  in  the  manufacture  of  exact 
iustruments  a.  difference  of  Mo  mm.  i.  e.  the  Mo,ooo 
part  of  the  meter  cannot  be  overlooked.  Besides, 
such  measurements  cannot  be  carried  out  with  the 
original  Standards  but  with  copies  from  copies  of 
these  Standards.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
prototypes  from  which  the  copies,  to  be  used  in 
the  Sciences,  the  arts,  and  in  commerce,  are  taken 
must  be  very  exact.  In  Order  to  achieve  this  the 
following  rules  were  laid  down  by  the  international 
committee  as  a  guide  for  the  bureau : 

1. )  The  old  Standards  of  the  metric  System, 
the  metre  and  the  kilogramme  des  archives,  are 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  new  international  proto¬ 
types. 

2. )  For  this  purpose  several  copies  are  pre 
pared  which  agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
old  Standards. 

3. )  From  these  copies  that  meter  measure  and 
tha  t  kilogram  weight  are  selected  which  agree  best 
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with  the  old  Standard.  These  two  are  to  be  re- 
garded  thereafter  as  the  international  protötypes. 
The  old  Standards  henceforth  liave  but  an  historic 
interest. 

4. )  The  international  prototypes  as  well  as 
the  copies  to  be  prepared  for  the  interested  states 
are  to  be  made  from  platinnm-iridium  (9—1)  and 
are  to  be  of  the  same  prescribed  form. 

5. )  For  all  prototypes  the  expamsion  by  heat 
is  to  be  determined  with  great  exactness. 

In  1889  the  bureau  at  Breteuil,  supported  by 
various  members  of  the  Committee,  had  succeeded 
so  far  in  its  task  that  30  meter  measures  and  40 
kilogram  weights  could  be  distributed  as  national 
prototypes.  The  money  value  of  the  metal  alone 
is  represented  by  4  million  francs.  None  of  the 
meter  measures  1 — 30  differ  from  the  international 
Prototype  by  Vioo  mm.  The  differences  have  been 
estimated  up  to  %ooo  mm.  Of  the  kilogram  weights 
not  one  of  the  national  prototypes  1 — 40  differs 
from  the  international  prototype  by  1  mgr.  The 
real  difference  is  determined  down  to  ^oo  mgr. 

A  degeneration  of  measures  has  therefore  be- 
come  almost  impossible,  since  this  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  all  of  the  new  prototypes. 

The  object  of  the  last  general  Conference  was 
to  examine  and  compare  the  national  prototypes 
with  the  international  prototypes  and  distribute 
the  former.  The  national  prototypes  were  distri¬ 
buted  Sept.  26,  1889,  by  allotment.  The  inter¬ 
national  prototypes  together  with  documents  etc. 
were  placed  in  the  deepest  cellar  in  Breteuil  under 
threefold  lock  Sept.  28. 

The  United  States  received  meters  Nos.  21  and 
27  and  kilograms  Nos.  4  and  20.  The  seals  from 
meter  No.  27  and  kilogram  No.  20  were  broken 
Jan.  2,  1890  in  the  Cabinet  room  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together  with  a  number 
of  invited  guests.  They  were  thus  adopted  a.s  the 
national  prototype  meter  and  kilogram. 

The  Troughton  scale,  whicli  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Century  had  been  tentatively  adopted  as  a 
Standard  of  length,  has  long  been  recognized  as 
quite  unsuitable  for  such  use,  owing  to  its  faulty 
construction  and  the  inferiority  of  its  graduation. 
For  niany  years,  in  standardizing  length  measures, 
recourse  to  copies  of  the  imperial  yard  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  necessary,  and  to  copies  of  the 
meter  of  the  archives  in  the  oftice  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  Standard  of  muss  originallv  selec- 
ted  was  likewise  unfit  for  use  for  similar  reasons, 
and  had  been  practically  ignored. 

The  national  prototypes  adopted  in  1890now 
serve  as  fundamental  Standards.  It  was  doubtless 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  they  should  thus  be 
used  when  the  international  metric  Convention  was 
entered  into  in  1875.  The  practical  effect  upon 


our  customary  weights  and  measures  is,  of  course, 
nothing.  The  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has 
adopted  the  national  prototypes,  the  exact  rela- 
tion  of  whicli  to  the  international  prototypes  is 
accurately  known,  as  the  fundamental  Standards, 
and  the  customary  units — the  yard  and  the  pound 
—  are  derived  therefrom  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  July  28,  1866.  E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
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On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Oil 
of  Sassafras  Bark  and  Oil  of 
Sassafras  Leaves. 


By  Dr.  Fred.  B.  Power  and  Dr.  Clemens  Kleber. 


I.  Oil  of  Sassafras  Bark. 

This  oil  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  very  largely  used  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  for  flavoring  p'urposes 
or  for  perfuming  ordinary  soaps.  It  is  obtained, 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  distillation  of  the  roots, 
with  adhering  bark,  of  the  Sassafras  tree1,  which 
is  known  botanically  as  Sassafras  officmale  Nees, 
or  Laurus  Sassafras  Linne,  or  Sassafras  variifolium 
(Salisbury)  O.  Kuntze  (Nat.  Ord.  Laurineae). 

The  first  Chemical  examination  of  this  oil  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  made  by  Grimaux  and  Ruotte2, 
who  stated  it  to  consist  of  about  90  percent  of 
safrol  and  10  percent  of  hydrocarbon,  C10H16, 
which  was  termed  safrene.  They  also  observed  the 
presence  of  an  extremely  small  amount  of  phenol, 
which  was  much  more  recently  recognized  by 
Pomeranz3  as  eugenol,  and  estimated  by  him  to 
be  contained  to  the  extent  of  0.23  percent  in  the 
oil.  Other  investigations  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  of  this  oil,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of 
Saint  Evre4,  Faltin5,  and  Flückiger6,  relate  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  Chemical  agents  upon  the  oil  or 
to  the  characters  of  the  safrol  contained  therein, 
but  with  out  aff  ording  any  further  knowledge  of 
its  constituents. 

As  we  had  an  opportunity  some  time  ago  of 
distilling  a  considerable  amount  of  this  oil  directly 
from  the  bark7,  it  seemed  to  us  of  interest  to 
subject  it  to  a  more  complete  Chemical  study,  the 
results  of  which  are  here  presented.  The  yield  of 
oil  from  the  air-dry  bark  was  7.4  percent.  The 
oil  has  a  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  color,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.075  at  15°  C.,  and  an  optical 
rotation  of  +  3°  16'  in  a  tube  of  100  mm.  The 
wood  of  Sassafras  roots,  deprived  of  the  bark, 
yields  a,  comparatively  small  amount  of  oil,  only 
0.9  percent,  but  this  has  the  same  specific  gravity 


1  An  interesting  Essay  on  Sassafras,  by  the  late  William 
Procter,  Jr.,  is  contained  in  the  Proc.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoe., 
1866,  p.  211.  This  relates  chiefly  to  the  history  and  distribu- 
tion  of  the  Sassafras  tree,  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  etc. 

2  Comptes  rendus,  68  (1869),  p.  928. 

3  Chemiker  Zeitung,  14,  (1890),  Rep.  p.  232. 

4  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  [3]  12,  107,  and  Liebig’s  Annalen,  52, 
p.  396. 

s  Liebig’s  Annalen,  87  (1853),  p.  376. 

«  London  Pharm.  Journ.,  17  (1887),  p.  989,  and  Jahresb. 
d.  Chemie,  1876,  p.  910;  1887,  p.  94. 

^  Schimmel  &  Co’s  Semi-Annual  Report,  October,  1893,  p.  39. 
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and  the  same  properties  as  the  oil  distilled  from 
the  root  bark. 

In  this  investigation  only  tlie  oil  distilled  by 
ourselves  was  employed.  Three  thonsand  grammes 
of  the  oil  were  first  plaeed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  in  Order  to  separate  the  safrol  eon- 
tained  therein.  Under  these  conditions,  and  even 
after  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  sharp- 
edged  glass  rod,  no  Separation  of  crystals  took 
place  after  several  hours.  It  was  this  behavior  of 
the  oil  whicli  led  Grimaux  and  Ruotte  (loc.  cit.) 
to  consider  safrol  as  an  uncrystallizable  body. 
The  crystallization  of  the  safrol  takes  place,  how- 
ever,  immediately  as  soon  as  a  trace  of  solid 
safrol,  wliich  has  beeil  otlierwise  obtained,  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  oil.  The  crystalline 
mass  was  then  allowed  to  drain  well,  and,  in  order 
to  separate  any  enclosed  liquid,  it  was  repeatedly 
melted,  crystallized,  and  drained.  By  the  subse- 
quent  fractionation  of  the  remaining  liquid  portion 
of  the  oil,  that  fraction  wliich  was  collected  at 
230°  C.  was  likewise  subjected  to  the  treatment 
above  described,  and  we  thus  obtained  a  total  of 
2340  gm.  safrol,  or  78  percent.  With  consider- 
ation  of  the  small  amount  of  safrol  wliich  un- 
doubtedly  still  remafned  dissolved  in  the  oil,  the 
total  amount  of  safrol  in  the  oil  may  be  regarded 
as  about  80  percent.  The  oil,  deprived  as  com- 
pletely  as  possible  of  safrol  by  exposure  to  cold, 
was  then  shaken  with  a  2  percent  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate  until  nothing  more  was  taken  up 
by  the  latter,  the  alkaline  solution  freed  from  any 
suspended  drops  of  oil  by  shaking  it  with  ether, 
then  acidnlated,  and  again  extracted  with  ether. 
By  the  careful  evaporation  of  the  latter,  15  gm., 
or  0.5  percent,  of  a  yellowish  oil  was  obtained, 
the  odor  of  wliich  indicated  it  to  consist  of  eugenol, 
and,  as  previously  stated,  this  had  already  been 
recognized  as  a  constituent  of  Sassafras  oil.  For 
the  more  exaet  identification  of  this  body,  it  was 
converted  into  the  benzoate,  according  to  the 
metliod  of  Schotten-Baumann,  and  was  found  to 
yield  very  readily  a  body  wliich  crystallized  from 
alcohol  in  handsome,  compact  prisms,  having  a 
melting  point  of  69°  C.,  and  thus,  as  was  expected, 
consisted  of  pure  eugenol  benzoate. 

The  oil  freed  from  eugenol  was  subjected  to 
repeated  distillation,  when  about  one-half  of  it 
passed  over  between  155°  and  175°  C.,  and  of  this 
the  greater  portion  distilled  between  155°  and 
160°  C.  From  the  latter  a  nitrosochloride  was 
readily  obtained,  and  from  this  in  turn  the  benzyl- 
nitrolamine  of  pinene,  melting  at  123°  C.  The 
small  fraction  distilling  between  160°  and  175°  C. 
contained  an  abundance  of  phellandrene,  wliich  was 
identified  by  the  formation  of  its  nitrite.  A  small 
portion  distilling  between  170°  and  175°  C.  was 
especially  tested  for  the  possible  presence  of  cineol 
and  dipentene,  for  these  two  bodies  are  known  to 
be  constituents  of  camphor  oil8,  and,  as  our  subse- 
quent  summa ry  of  the  constituents  of  sassafras  oil 
will  show,  the  latter  closely  resembles  camphor  oil 
in  its  qualitative  composition.  The  tests  for  these 
bodies  were,  however,  attended  with  negative  re- 
sults,  for  by  leading  gaseous  hydrobromic  acid 
into  the  well-cooled  solution  of  the  respective  frac¬ 
tion  in  petroleum  ether  no  crystalline  compound 
was  formed,  nor  could  a  solid  bromide  be  obtained. 
The  body  to  wliich  the  name  of  safrene  has  been 
given  by  earlier  investigators,  and  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  thus  appears  to  consist 

8  Schimmel  &  Co’s  Bericht,  April,  1889,  p.  9. 


sirnply  of  a  mixture  of  a  large  amount  of  pinene 
with  some  phellandrene. 

The  portion  of  the  oil  which  distilled  at  first 
between  175°  and  200°  C.  became  resolved  by 
further  fractionation  into  bodies  of  lower  and 
higher  boiling  points.  At  a  temperature  above 
200°  C.  an  abundance  of  crystals  separated  in  the 
tube  of  the  condenser,  and  the  distillate  itself 
formed  a  thick  mass  on  cooling.  When  deprived 
of  liquid  by  means  of  a  Alter  pump,  an  abundant 
amount  of  white  crystals  was  obtained,  which, 
from  their  appearance  and  odor,  were  recognized 
as  camphor.  Their  alcoholic  solution  was  strongly 
dextro-rotary,  they  could  readily  be  sublimed,  and 
afforded  with  hydroxylamine  a  handsomely  crys- 
tallizable  oxime,  having  a  melting  point  of  115°  C. 
This  body  was  therefore  positively  identified  as  dex¬ 
tro-rotary  camphor,  a  constituent  of  the  oil  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  previous  investigators. 

The  portion  of  oil  which  distilled  between  200° 
and  260°  C.  could  be  separated  almost  completely 
by  fractionation  and  crystallization  into  camphor 
and  safrol.  From  the  thick,  resinous  residue  which 
remained  at  a  temperature  above  260°  C.  we  ob¬ 
tained  subsequently  a  small  fraction  distilling 
between  260°  and  270°  C.  In  this  the  presence  of 
cadinene  was  presumed,  as  it  gave  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  solution  with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
violet  coloration  which  is  characteristic  for  this 
sesquiterpene.  It  was  therefore  diluted  with  ether, 
and  saturated  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid, 
when,  as  is  usual  in  the  presence  of  cadinene,  a 
deep  violet  coloration  ensued,  but  on  evaporation 
no  solid  hydrochloride  was  obtained.  It  is  possible 
that  this  negative  result  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  impurities,  as  on  account  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  this  fraction  its  thorough  purification 
was  impossible,  and  the  presence  of  this  sesquiter¬ 
pene  must  therefore  be  left  in  doubt. 

In  order,  finally,  to  determine  the  amount  of. 
camphor  present  in  the  oil,  it  was  converted,  by 
reduction,  into  borneol,  and  the  latter  then  esti- 
mated  in  the  form  of  its  acetic  ester.  For  this 
purpose  20  gm.  of  the  oil  were  dissolved  in  abso¬ 
lute  alcohol,  and  5  gm.  of  metallic  sodium  gradu- 
ally  brought  into  the  liquid  at  the  boiling  temper- 
ature.  After  the  complete  solution  of  the  sodium 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  was  added,  and 
the  separated  oil  was  boiled  for  an  hour  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  a  little  anliydrous  sodium 
acetate.  The  resulting  liquid  was  then  washed  with 
water,  and  subsequently  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  until  perfectly  neutralized,  then  dried  by 
means  of  calcium  Chloride  and  filtered.  On  saponi- 
fication  with  an  alcoholic  normal  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate,  7.4  cc.  of  the  latter  were  required 
for  the  saponification  of  1 7.55  gm.  of  the  aeetylized 
oil,  which  would  correspond  to  6.8  percent  of  cam¬ 
phor  in  the  original  oil. 

From  the  results  of  this  investigation  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  oil  of  sassafras  bark,  and  the 
relative  proport-ions  in  which  they  are  contained 
therein,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Safrol . 

about  80.0% 

Pinene . 

. CioHief 

“  10.0% 

Phellandrene . 

. C’ioHieJ 

Camphor,  dextrogyrate 

. CioHieO, 

6.80/0 

Eugenol . 

. C10H12O2, 

0.5% 

A  high  boiling  portion, 

con- 

sisting  of: 

Cadinene,  C15H24  (?),  and  residue . 

.about  3.0% 

100.3 
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In  this  gummary  the  marked  similarity  in  the 
qualitative  composition  of  Sassafras  oil  and  cam- 
phor  oil  is  apparent,  the  latter  containing  in 
addition  small  amounts  of  cinol  and  dipentene. 
This  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the  two  oils 
is.  however,  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Sassafras  and  camphor  trees  belong  to  the 
same  plant  family,  and  in  the  Classification  of 
Finne  were  included  in  the  same  genus. 

II.  Oil  of  Sassafras  Leaves. 

It  is  quite  well  known,  and  has  already  been 
recorded  by  the  late  Professor  Flückiger9,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  Sassafras  tree,  when  crushed, 
develop  a  finely  aromatic  odor,  not  at  all  remind- 
ing  one  of  safrol.  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  upon  the 
instigation  of  Professor  Flückiger,  during  a  visit 
to  the  laboratories  of  Messrs.  Fritzsche  Brothers, 
at  Garfield,  N.  J.,  in  the  sumraer  of  1894,  that 
we  were  led  to  undertake  the  distillation  and  ex- 
amination  of  this  oil.  The  material  for  this  pur- 
pose  was  collected  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  factory  at  Garfield,  and  a  preliminary  notice 
of  the  oil  was  given  in  the  Semi-Annual  Report, 
October,  1894,  p.  71,  of  Messrs,  Schimmel  &  Co. 
As  there  stated,  the  yield  of  the  oil  is  exceedingly 
small,  amounting  to  but  0.028  percent  of  the 
weight  of  the  fresh  leaves,  of  which  we  distilled 
over  8000  pounds. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  this  fragrant  oil  has 
ever  been  obtained  heretofore,  or  at  least  in  an 
amount  suttieient  for  its  Chemical  examination,  it 
has  been  to  us  a  subject  of  special  filterest. 

The  oil  possesses  a  light  yellow  color  and  an 
exceedingly  agreeable,  somewhat  lemon-like  odor. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0.872  at  15°  C.,  and  its 
optical  rotation  +  6°  25'  in  a,  t.ube  of  100  mm. 

Ön  shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
bisulphite  a  considerable  amount  of  a  solid  com¬ 
pound  separated  out,  which,  however,  on  gently 
heating,  showed  an  inclination  to  liquefy.  This 
behavior  indicated  the  presence  of  citral.  To  con- 
firm  this  the  bisulphite  compound  was  pressed, 
washed  with  etlier,  and  decomposed,  when  an  oil 
was  obtained  having  an  intense  lemon-like  odor, 
and  this,  when  treated  with  pyroracemic  acid  and 
ß-nap  hty  1  am  ine,  readily  yielded  the  citryl-/?-naphto- 
cinchoninic  acid,  melting  at  196°  C.  The  lemon- 
yellow  laminae  of  this  compound,  when  observed 
under  the  microscope,  showed  characteristic  forms. 

The  oil  deprived  of  this  aldehyde,  and  washed 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  could  not  be 
completely  distilled  without  decomposition,  either 
under  ordinary  pi-essure  or  in  a  vacuum.  A  con- 
stant-  elimination  of  water  took  place,  the  distil- 
late  had  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  the  distillate  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  dipentene,  which  was  identified  by 
means  of  its  tetrabromide.  This  behavior  pointed 
to  the  presence  of  a  readily  decomposable  ester. 
The  oil  was  therefore  saponified  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the  product 
distilled  with  steam.  There  remained  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  a  tliick  residue,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidified  to  a  butter-like  mass.  It  dissolved  in  a 
wann  mixture  of  alcohol  and  etlier,  and,  on  cool- 
ling,  again  solidified  to  a  magma  of  thin  laminae. 
These  were  again  re-crystallized  several  times  from 
a  mixture  of  etlier  and  alcohol,  and  finally  showed 
a  melting  point  of  58°  C.  The  entire  appearance 


3  Pharmakognosie  des  Pflanzenreiches,  3d  edit.,  p.  452. 


of  this  body,  as  also  its  resistance  toward  the 
ordinary  reagents,  even  warm  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  identitv  as  a  paraffln. 
It  could  naturally  not  be  determined  whether  it 
represents  a  single  substance,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  purify  or  separate  the 
paraffins  completely  by  simple  re-crystallization. 
The  mother-liquor  from  the  paraffln  contained, 
furthermore,  a  considerable  amount  of  a  tliick,  oily 
body,  which  only  distilled  at  a,  very  high  temper- 
ature,  with  accompanying  decomposition,  and 
which  apparently  consisted  of  polymerized  and 
resinified  products  of  terpenes. 

From  the  aqueous,  alkaline  solution  which  re¬ 
mained  after  the  distillation  with  steam  the  acids 
were  liberated  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  distilled  by  steam.  Home  oily  drops  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  distillate,  which,  judging  from  their 
odor,  as  also  that  of  their  ethyl  ester,  consisted 
of  iso-valerianic  acid.  The  remaining  distillate, 
after  being  neutralized  and  concentrated,  was  frac- 
tionally  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  After  separ- 
ating  the  first  precipitate,  there  was  thus  obtained 
the  silver  salt  of  acetic  acid. 

0.2387  gm.  of  the  silver  salt  afforded  0.1532 
gm.  of  silver,  corresponding  to  64.2  percent. 

Silver  acetate  contains  64.7  percent  of  silver. 

The  saponified  oil  which  had  been  distilled  by 
steam,  as  previously  described,  was  subjected  to 
fraetional  distillation  under  a  pressure  of  about 
25  mm.  It  was  thus  resolved  into  essentially  t-hree 
fractions,  having  the  boiling  points  respectively  of 
60  to  80°,  100  to  120°,  and  135  to  140°  0.  *  In 
the  first  fraction  botli  pinene  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  phellandrene  could  easily  be  detected 
by  means  of  their  respective  benzylnitrolamine  and 
nitrite  Compounds.  Furthermore,  the  odor  and 
taste  of  this  fraction  also  indicated  the  presence  of 
the  aliphatic  terpene,  myrcene  (with  three  double 
bonds),  which  had  previously  been  isolated  by  us 
from  bay  oil10.  Unfortunately,  no  reactions  are 
as  yet  known  for  the  certain  Identification  of  this 
body,  although  its  presence  in  t-his  oil  is  made  very 
probable  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  By  the  slow  distillation  of  this  terpene  frac¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  pressure  only  a  portion  passed 
over  below  200°  €.,  the  remainder  forming  a  thick 
oil  which  only  distilled  at  a  temperature  above 
300°  C.,  with  partial  decomposition. 

2.  When  gently  heated  for  half  an  hour  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  trace  of  50  percent  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  fraction  acquired  the  unmistakable 
odor  of  linaloyl  acetate,  a  behavior  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  for  myrcene. 

3.  Two  fractions  which  were  collected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70°  €.,  under  a  pressure  of  25  mm. 
possessed  the  following  physical  constants: 

Fraction  I.  Spec.  grav.  at  18.5°  0.8429,  [«]i>= 
1.4734,  Md  11  45.29;  fraction  II.  spec.  grav. 
0.8395,  [a]p,  1.4760,  Md  45.69.  The  specific 
gravity  is  thus  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the 
known  terpenes,  and  that  of  myrcene  we  have 
previously  found  to  be  0.8006  at  15°  C.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  molecular  refraction  is  higher  than 
may  be  calculated  for  even  a  terpene  with  two 
double  bonds  (Md  — 45.24),  although  the  presence 
in  this  case  of  pinene,  which  only  contains  one 
double  bond,  must  naturally  diminisli  the  refraction. 


10  Pharm.  Rundschau,  March,  1895. 

11  Calculated  according  to  the  n2  formula. 
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The  fraction  100  to  120°  C.  distilled,  for  the 
most  part,  under  ordinary  pressure  at  about  200° 
C.  By  its  odor,  as  also  that  of  its  acetic  ester, 
it  was  unmistakably  recognizable  as  linalool. 
Furthermore,  by  gentle  oxidation  with  a  chromic 
acid  mixture  we  readily  suceeeded  in  converting  it 
into  citral,  which  in  turn  was  further  identified 
by  its  conversion  into  the  characteristic  citryl-/?- 
naphto-cinchoninic  acid. 

The  third  fraction  (135  to  140°  C.)  distilled 
under  ordinary  pressure  at  230°  C.,  and  its  odor 
indicated  it  to  consist  of  geraniol.  We  suceeeded 
also  in  obtaining  therefrom,  after  prolonged  treat- 
ment  with  anhydrous  calcium  Chloride,  the  com¬ 
pound  which  is  characteristic  of  this  alcohol. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  linalool 
and  geraniol,  which  are  evidently  contained  in  the 
oil  both  in  the  form  of  the  acetic  ester  and  in  the 
free  state,  the  following  experiments  were  con- 
ducted:  19.19  gm.  of  the  oil  required  for  saponifi- 
cation  2  to  3  cc.  of  alcoholic  normal  Solution  of 
sodium  hydrate,  which  would  correspond  to  2.4 
percent  of  linaloyl-  and  geranylacetates.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  boiling  the  oil  for  one  hour  with 
an  equal  volume  of  acetic  anhydride  and  a  little 
anhydrous  sodium  aceta.te,  14.36  gm.  of  the  aeetyl- 
ized  oil  required  for  saponification  10.7  cc.  of 
normal  alkali,  corresponding  to  12.1  percent  of 
the  alcohols  linalool  and  geraniol,  CioHigO.  It 
should,  however,  be  notecl  in  this  connection  that 
the  actual  percentage  is  probably  considerably 
higher,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  investigations 
conducted  in  the  laboratories  of  Messrs.  Schimmel 
&  Co.,  Leipzig  (see  Bericht,  April,  1893,  p.  36), 
that  the  acetylization  of  linalool  is  not  by  any 
means  quantitatively  effected. 

The  small  residue  which  remained  above  140° 
C.,  under  a  pressure  of  25  mm.,  afforded  the  color 
reaction  of  cadinene,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  oil 
from  sassafras  bark,  a  solid  hydrochloride  could 
not  be  obtained  therefrom. 

The  oil  of  sassafras  leaves,  therefore,  contains 
the  following  bodies :  ' 

Pinene . . . CioHiß 

M.yrcene  (?) . CioHi6 

Phellandrene . CioHtö 

Linalool . CioHisO 

Geraniol . Cio  H  isO 

The  Acetic  and  Valerianic\ C10H17 — C2H3O2  and 
Esters  of  these  alcohols,  /  C10H17 — C5H9O2 

Cadinene  (?) . C15H24 

A  paraffin . CnH2n42 

In  the  two  oils  here  described  we  have  a  strik- 
ing  and  interesting  sample  of  the  fact,  which  has 
repeatedly  been  observed  in  other  instances,  that 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant  may  produce 
essential  oils  which  are  fundamentally  different  in 
their  Chemical  composition. 

Laboratory  of  Fritzsche  Bros.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


Tlie  Pasten .rization  of  Milk. 


By  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell. 


The  present  agitation  concerning  the  purity  of 
food  products  is  a,  question  of  paramount  and 
ever-increasing  interest.  Although  its  influence  is 
being  feit  in  all  of  the  industries  concerned  with 
the  preparation  of  food  stuffs  yet  in  no  one  line 
is  it  more  intense  than  in  the  dairy  business. 


Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  different 
forms  of  adulteration  and  sophistication  of  foods, 
but  there  is  another  phase  of  the  question,  the 
importance  of  which  has  often  been  overlooked, 
and  that  is,  the  contamination  of  milk,  especially 
by  bacteria,  harmful  or  innoeuous,  that  gain  access 
to  the  same  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow  unt.il  it  is  consumed. 

In  some  respects  the  importance  of  this  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  case  where  the  butter  fat  is 
abstracted  by  skimming,  or  water  is  added  to  the 
milk,  for  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  these  ele- 
ments  does  not  render  the  milk  especially  harmful, 
while  the  presence  of  many  kinds  of  bacteria 
changes  the  Chemical  nature  of  the  milk,  often 
greatly  impairing  its  nutritive  value.  In  one  case 
the  customer  is  cheated  by  his  failure  to  receive 
that  which  he  supposes  he  has  bought;  in  the  other 
he  may  be  drugged  with  the  by-products  that  oft- 
times  possess  violent  toxic  properties.  Milk  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  development  of  bacterial 
life  that  unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  it 
invariably  becomes  highly  contaminated  with  these 
living  organisms  that  work  over  its  material, 
multiplying  incessantly  and  forming  by-products 
of  their  growth  that  develop  the  different,  fermenta- 
tions  that  are  to  be  noted  in  this  fluid. 

The  actual  number  of  bacteria  found  in  milk 
varies  greatly  from  time  to  time,  but  the  entrance 
of  a  few  will  in  a  short  time  suffice  to  produce  the 
most  profound  changes  possible.  The  early  pres¬ 
ence  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  almost  invariably  as- 
sociated  with  dirt  and  filth,  more  especially  in  the 
milking  and  immediate  handling  of  milk  subse- 
quent  thereto.  If  carelessness  prevails  at  this  time 
the  milk  is  filled  with  numerous  organisms  that 
are  derived  from  the  dust  of  the  barn,  filth,  animal 
exereta,  and  numerous  other  sources. 

Ordinarily  we  think  of  sewage  as  a  substance 
incomparably  rieh  in  bacterial  life,  but  much  of 
the  milk  that  is  consumed  by  us  on  our  tables 
actua.lly  contains  a  larger  number  of  living  germs 
than  are  to  be  found  in  sewage.  The  kind  of 
bacteria  present  in  eacli,  is,  of  course,  somewhat 
different,  but  even  in  milk  there  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  found  micro-organisms  derived  from  the 
intestinal  tract  of  animals  that  do  not  differ  in 
any  material  way  from  the  same  kind  of  germs 
that  inhabit  the  human  digestive  tract. 

We  may  roughly  classify  the  bacterial  life  in 
milk,  for  our  present  purpose,  into  three  groups. 
First,  — The  normal  milk  bacteria  that  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  usual  fermentative  processes  (sour¬ 
ing,  etc.)  and  which  are  not  in  any  special  degree 
harmful.  Seeond,  —  Bacteria  that  are  not  disease- 
producing  themselves  but  which  are  able  to  form 
by-products  of  a  harmful  nature  when  ingested  by 
the  susceptible  individual.  Undoubtedly  many  of 
the  infantile  diseases  like  dysentery  and  summer 
complaint  are  produced  by  this  dass  of  germs. 
Third, — Bacteria  capable  of  producing  disease,  that 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  animal  herseif,  as 
in  tuberculosis,  or  which  may  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  milk  after  it  is  milked  and  there  find 
favorable  conditions  for  growth,  as  in  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria. 

The  elimination  or  keeping  out  of  all  kinds  of 
bacteria  will  unquestionably  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  as  not.  only  the  normal  and  abnormal  fer¬ 
mentative  processes  will  be  stopped,  thus  improv- 
ing  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk,  but  the  hygi- 
enic  value  of  the  material  will  be  much  greater 
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when  this  freedom  from  harmful  germs  is  estab- 
lislied. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  result,  two 
methods  have  been  suggested,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  entrance  of 
bacteria  into  the  milk.  By  using  the  greatest  care 
in  securing  the  milk  and  the  subsequent  handling 
of  the  same,  its  bacterial  content  is  greatly  re- 
duced.  This  improves  its  keeping  quality  very 
materially,  and  the  great  care  taken  in  its  hand¬ 
ling  will  lessen  the  (langer  from  disease  germs  tliat 
are  derived  from  extraneous  sources.  To  deter- 
mine  its  freedom  from  tuberculosis,  herds  are  tested 
with  tuberculin,  and  the  milk  of  all  animals  react- 
ing  to  this  test  is  excluded  from  the  general 
supply;  milk  secnred  under  such  careful  conditions 
is  a  perfectly  natural  product  and  is  practically 
in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the  udder  of 
the  animal.  The  difficulties,  however,  in  obtaining 
such  a  product  are  very  great  and  it  requires 
much  care  and  watchfulness  that  necessarily  in- 
volves  considerable  expense.  Milk  so  handled  is 
often  ca-lled  “certified  milk”  and  where  it  has 
been  introduced  it  has  given  much  satisfaction. 
When  handled  in  this  way,  it  is,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally,  the  most  perfect  product  that  can  be  secured, 
but  the  practical  difficulties  are  such  that  other 
methods  involving  less  expense  are  greatly  desired. 

The  attempt  lias  been  made  to  secure  the  same 
result  in  another  way,  that  is,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  contained  bacteria,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
means  of  agents  that  do  not  injure  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  milk.  For  this  purpose  heat  has  been 
most  extensively  used.  It  is  applied  in  two  ways,— 

1.  Sterilization,  where  the  milk  is  heated  to 
a  temperature  at  or  near  the  boiling  point  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  By  this  method  all 
of  the  bacterial  life  in  the  milk  is  affected  more  or 
less,  the  micro-orgänisms  in  the  vegetative  con¬ 
dition  being  entirely  destroyed  and  the  more 
resistent  spores  killed  or  weakened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent  that  their  power  of  development  is  much 
diminished.  Milk  so  treated  has  its  physical  and 
Chemical  characteristics  altered  somewhat,  there 
being  a  pronounced  oooked  taste  which  is  objec- 
tionable  to  some.  This  method,  as  a  rule,  in- 

volves  the  use  of 
superheated  steam 
so  that  the  appa- 
ratus  designed  for 
the  purpose  must 
be  strong  and  well 
made,  and  tliere- 
fore  too  expensive 
for  use  except  on  a 
large  commercial 
scale. 

A  modification 
of  this  method,  ap¬ 
plicable  in  a  small 
way,  is  the  steril- 
izing  of  milk  in 
ordinary  Stream¬ 
ing  steam.  In  this 
instance,  the  milk 
is  merely  subjected 
to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water, 
therefore,  the  dis- 
infecting  action  of 
the  steam  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as 
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Vig.  1. — Arnold  steam  sterilizer  for 
lieating  milk  to  boiling  point. 


it  is  where  this  agent  is  subjected  to  pressure.  As 
an  illustration  of  a  simple  arrangement  that  is 
applicable  for  this  purpose  the  Arnold  sterilizer, 
a  cut  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  1,  may  be 
mentioned. 


Fig.  2. —  W.,  T.  &  Co.  No.  1  Sterilizer.  Shows  a  device 
where  the  bottles  are  graduated  and  closed  with  perforated 
rubber  stoppers.  The  glass  plng  can  be  withdrawn  so  as  to 
allow  the  expelled  gases  to  pass  oft'. 


2.  Pasteurization,  so  named  in  lionor  of 
Pasteur,  wlio  applied  the  principle  to  the  lieating 
of  wines  to  prevent  after-fermentations,  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  mucli  lower  degree  of  heat 
for  a  shorter  time.  The  high  temperature  is  main- 
tained  long  enough  to  destroy  the  developing 
bacteria,  but-  no  attempt  is  made  to  kill  the  spore- 
bearing  forms  that  are  akways  able  to  withstand 
a  much  severer  treatment. 

The  conditions,  as  to  temperature  and  time, 
under  which  the  vegetating  bacteria  are  destroyed 
by  heat  vary  with  different  kinds  of  germs.  As  a 
rule,  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  130 — 135  de- 
grees  F.  for  ten  minutes  is  usually  fatal,  but  some 
bacteria,  notably  the  tubercle  bacillus,  are  able  to 
withstand  a  higher  temperature.  Inasmuch,  as  the 
(langer  from  this  particula-r  species  is  greater  than 
from  any  other  disease  form,  the  minimuni  limit 
selected  is  the  maintainance  of  a  sutficient  heat  for 
a  sufflcient  time  to  destroy  this  organism. 

The  highest  available  temperature  should  be 
below  that  at  which  the  milk  acquires  a-  perma- 
nent-ly  cooked  taste.  This  gives  some  latitude  in 
lieating  as  the  milk  may  then  be  treated  for  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  at  118  to  150  degrees,  or  by  in- 
creasing  the  temperature,  the  same  effect  may  be 
produced  at  160  degrees  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
In  our  experience,  a  medium  Standard  has  been 
taken,  155  degrees  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Mistakes  in  quick  and  avcurate  tliermometer  read- 
ings,  or  in  the  accuracy  of  instruments  are  liable 
to  occur  and  if  a  medium  Standard  is  selected 
clanger  from  overheat-ing  is  less. 

While  the  lieating  process  is  essential  in  de- 
stroying  the  vegetating  bacteria,  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  that  the  product  should  be  immediately 
cooled  and  thoroughly  cliilled,  so  as  to  prevent- 
t-he  germination  and  growtli  of  the  spores  that 
are  not  destroyed  by  the  heat.  The  temperature 
at  which  the  milk  is  stored  after  pasteurization 
largely  determines  the  keeping  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct;  the  lower  the  temperature  the  slower  the 
development  of  the  contained  bacteria  and  tlie  less 
rapid  tlie  subsequent  changes  in  the  milk.  If  the 
milk  has  been  properly  handled  and  stored  in  an 
ordinary  refrigerator,  it  will  usually  keep  sweet 
from  tliree  to  six  da-ys;  in  many  instances,  we 
have  had  samples  treated  in  the  ordinary  way 
that  remained  sweet  from  two  to  tliree  weeks. 
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The  relation  of  the  temperature  changes  that 
take  place  during  the  pasteurizing  and  cooling  of 
the  milk  to  the  growth  of  bacteria  can  best  be 
illustrated  in  the  following  figure. 
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1.  The  apparatus  shonld  be  constructed  so 
that  all  of  the  milk  can  be  heated  for  a.  definite 
length  of  time  at  a  definite  temperature. 

2.  All  parts  of  apparatus  shonld  be  easily 
accessible  so  that  they  may  be  thoronglily  cleaned 
and  sterilized. 

3.  The  apparatus  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible  in  construction,  economical  in  use,  and 
the  milk  should  be  protected  during  the  pasteur- 
izing  process  and  subsequently  from  reinfection. 

The  salient  advantages  that  commend  pasteur- 
ized  products  to  the  consumer  are  two-fold. 

1.  Enha.nced  keeping  quality:  In  city  trade 
the  daily  milk  supply  must  be  brought  from  the 


Fig.  3.  —  Diagram  showing  temperature  changes  in  milk 
subjeeted  to  the  pasteurizing  process  and  the  relation  of  the 
same  to  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

Bacterial  development  occurs  betweenlO — 43° C.;  the  most 
rapid  growth  being  designated  by  deeper  horizontal  shading. 
The  black  line  aAindicates  the  temperature  changes  in  pasteur¬ 
izing;  a  to  b  the  heating  process,  b  to  c  the  maintainance  of  a 
proper  temperature  and  c  to  A  the  cooling.  The  neeessity  of 
rapid  cooling  of  the  milk  to  a  temperature  below  the  germina- 
tion  point  is  apparent. 


Fig.  4.  — A  simple  arrangcment  for  pasteurizing  milk  for 
family  use.  A  covered  tin  pail  will  serve  as  a  reeeptacle  for 
bottles  and  water.  A  shallow  bench  on  which  to  set  the 
bottles  to  keep  them  from  “bumping”  may  be  made  from  a 
tin  plate  punched  full  of  holes.  An  inverted  bowl  or  block  will 
serve  to  equalize  level  of  milk  in  different  sized  bottles  where 
such  are  used.  Cover  is  removed  wlien  temperature  of  water 
is  taken.  Bottles  may  be  closed  with  a  clean  pulp  eap  or  clean 
cotton  batting. 


The  principle  of  pasteurization  can  be  applied 
to  the  preparation  of  milk  in  small  quantities.for 
family  use,  or  in  specially  designed  apparatus  to 
be  used  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  A  contri- 
vance  suitable  for  the  first  purpose  is  shown  in 
fig.  4.  ln  its  construction  nothing  is  needed  that 
will  not  be  found  in  any  well  orderet!  kitchen,  except 
a  thermometer.  * 

The  capacity  of  these  family  pasteurizers  is, 
however,  necessarily  limited,  and  to  prepare  the 
produet  on  a  commercial  scale  especially  designed 
apparatus  is  recommended.  Many  different  devices 
for  this  purpose  have  beeil  suggested  but  the  great 
majority  of  tlieni  have  beeil  constructed  from  a 
falsely  economical  standpoint,  which  is  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  largest  possible  amount-  of  milk  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  without  any  special  refer- 
ence  to  whether  all  of  the  milk  lias  been  sufflciently 
heated  for  the  proper  time  to  destroy  not  only 
the  organisms  of  fermentation  but  any  possible 
disease  germs  that  might  be  present. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  different  devices  that  have  been  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  The  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved  in  the  best  machines  may  be  briefly  included 
in  the  following  generalizations :  — 


*  Persotis  desiriug  fuller  knowledge  concerningthe  pasteuri- 
zation  of  milk  will  find  in  Bulletin  44  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation  to  the  Station;  further  details  concerning  manipulation 
of  apparatus,  etc. 


country  districts,  often  from  long  distances,  so 
that  a  number  of  hours  elapse  before  the  milk  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  During  trans- 
portation  it  must  be  handled  a  number  of  times, 
and  only  at  considerable  expense  can  it  be  kept 
below  a  temperature  at  which  bacterial  growth 
takes  place.  The  iuevitable  result  of  these  con- 
ditions  is  that  the  “life”  of  the  milk  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  is  very  short  so  that  considerable 
loss  is  occasioned  by  the  souring  of  the  same. 
The  souring  changes  are  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  milk  sugar  ander  the  inflnence  of  the  lactic- 
acid-producing  bacteria.  These  organisms,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  form  spores  so  they  succumb  readily 
to  the  action  of  heat.  On  this  account  pasteurized 
milk  lias  the  very  evident  advantage  that  it  keeps 
enough  better  than  raw  milk  to  justify  its  use. 

2.  Freedom  from  noxious  bacteria:  Wliile  the 
economic  advantage  of  pasteurized  milk  appeals 
to  the  consumer,  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  im- 
portance  of  the  same  outweighs  all  otlier  consider- 
ations.  In  its  preparation,  it  is  heated  sufflciently 
high  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  such  diseases  as  con- 
sumption,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  the  like,  but 
still  not.  enough  to  injure  its  nutritive  value. 

Its  use  with  infants  and  invalide,  is  especially 
to  be  commended,  as  numerous  testimonials  from 
our  records  will  show.  During  the  pa.sttwoyears 
pasteurized  milk  lias  been  sohl  on  physicians  re- 
commendation  in  this  city,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  a  single  case  where  its  use  has  been  at- 
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tended  with  unfavorajble  results.  In  a  number  of 
instances  it  lias  been  used  with  great  success  as  a 
dernier  resort  -with  ailing  ehildren  where  many 
other  prepared  foods  had  failed  to  aft'ord  proper 
nutriment.  Of  especial  value  is  it  in  ease  of  in¬ 
testinal  troubles  of  infants,  as  it  possesses  all  of 
the  necessary  ingredients  of  a  perfect  food  and  in 
a  condition  perfectly  free  from  any  organisms  of 
a  baneful  cliaracter. 

A  careful  study  of  the  different  germs  found  in 
pasteurized  milk,  as  prepared  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  creamery,  as  to  their  toxic  properties, 
has  not  revealed  a  single  form  that  is  dangerous 
in  any  way. 

It  should  be  observed  in  closing,  that  vvbile 
the  process  of  pasteurizing  is  extremely  simple  it 
must  be  carried  out  under  the  dosest  supervision 
to  give  uniformly  successful  results. 

No  more  fallacious  idea  could  be  gained  than 
that  any  kind  of  milk  can  be  successfully  treated 
by  this  process.  The  fewer  bacteria  there  are  in 
the  milk  the  less  spores  there  will  be,  so  that  fresh 
milk  that  has  been  cooled  thoroughly  is  best  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

Wisconsin  Agr’l  Expt.  Station. 


Common  Salt  Mixture. 


Several  years  ago  a  number  of  objects  of  con- 
siderable  historic  interest  were  presented  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of  Pharmacy,  by 
Mr.  E.  Sumner  of  Madison,  Wis.  Among  these 
were  several  war  relics  from  Camp  Randall  west  of 
the  city.  In  addition  to  the  barracks  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin  volunteers  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  was 
located  at  the  camp.  Many  a  story  has  been  told 
and  recorded  about  Camp  Randall,  but  that  some- 
thing  of  pharm aceutical  interest  could  be  associated 
with  the  camp  possibly  occurred  to  no  one  until  a 
few  years  ago  several  relics  were  discovered  in  a 
corner  of  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  drug  stores 
of  this  city. 

Two  of  the  objects  referred  to  are  reproduced 
by  the  accompanying  cut  showing  a  large  paste- 
board  box  and  a  smaller  tin  box.  The  former 
bears  the  label  of  Edward  II.  Squibb,  M.  I)., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  latter  that  of  the  IT.  S.  A. 
Medical  Dept.  Contents  and  purpose  of  contents 
are  best  explained  by  the  label  of  the  larger  box. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


Chlorinium. 

The  Common  Salt  Mixture. 

Take  of  common  Salt,  well  dried . 1800  parts, 

Binoxide  of  Manganese,  containing  72 

percent . 1875  parts, 

Grind  them  together  into  a  fine  powder  and  put 
the  powder  up  in  packages  containing  about  105 
grains  eacli  and  put  ISO  packages  into  a  paste- 
board  box  to  accompany  the  Sulphuric  Acid 
Mixture. 

Each  of  these  packages  reqnires  half  a  tluid- 
ounce  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Mixture,  and  yields  about 
57  cubic  inches  of  Chlorine.  This  quantity  when 
thus  liberated  gradually  in  a  space  containing 
about  20,000  times  its  volume  of  air,  is  borne 
without  inconvenience  by  persons  generally,  and 
is  not  injurious,  even  in  pulmonary  diseases.  As 


very  much  depends  upon  the  Ventilation  of  apart- 
ments  wherein  it  is  to  be  used  no  absolute  rules 
of  application  can  be  laid  down  except  that  it 
should  never  be  used  in  such  quantities  as  to  pro- 
duce  discomfort  or  bronchial  irritation  to  pa  tients. 

Directions  for  Use. 

One  of  the  above  packages  or  papers  of  the 
Common  Salt  Mixture  placed  in  a  saucer  or  plate 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  half  a  fluidounce  of 
the  Sulphuric  Acid  Mixture  is  to  be  placed  under 
every  alternate  bed  at  night  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  three  days.  Upon  the  second  night  the  beds 
which  were  omitted  the  first  night  should  be  sup- 
plied  in  the  same  way  for  the  saune  length  of  time; 
and  the  whole  process  repeated  at  the  end  of  three 
days  or  sooner  according  to  circumstances.  Should 


the  wards  be  badly  ventilated  or  contain  many 
sloughing  wounds,  or  be  subject  to  epidimic 
disease  or  low  forms  of  fever,  the  process  should 
be  continuous;  that  is,  the  mixtures  should  be  re- 
newed  every  thhxl  day.  Otherwise  once  or  twice 
a  month  may  be  sufficient.  And,  when  thorough 
cleanliness  and  Ventilation  are  attained  the  process 
is  unnecessary  for  occujned  wards. 

In  disinfecting  unoccupied  Wards,  Water  Closets, 
Latrines,  etc.,  by  Chlorine  they  should  first  be 
cleansed,  be  closed  up  as  perfectly  as  practicnble, 
and  two  packages  used  for  each  600  cubic  feet 
of  space. 

Prepared  by 

Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  mixture  was  put  up  in  packages  of  ten 
powders  held  together  by  a  strip  of  blue  paper, 
and  sealed  as  indicated  in  the  cut.  Thirteen 
packages  of  ten  powders  each  were  contained  in 
a  drawer-like  compartment  taking  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  pasteboard  box.  The  other  two- 
thirds,  or  a  space  of  5'x5'xl3'  was  allowed  for 
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the  bottle  containing  tbe  sulphuric  acid.  From 
the  only  box  that  was  saved  (the  others  had  been 
used  for  disinfecting  purposes  during  the  past 
thirty  years,)  the  acid  bottle  had  been  removed. 

The  labe]  of  the  tin  box  reads  as  follows: 

132  Papers 

U.  S.  A.  Medical  Dept. 

Prepared  at  the  Philadelphia, 

U.  8.  A.  Pa., 

Laboratory,  1864. 

Experientia  et  Progressus. 

The  character  of  the  stamp  or  trade  mark 
becomes  apparent  from  the  cut.  The  expla.natory 
description  is  hat  an  abstraet  of  the  other  label. 

The  box,  however,  did  not  contain  132  papers 
as  the  label  would  indicate,  bat  the  powder  in 
balle  and  a  small  tin  cap  or  ladle.  Tin  box  plas 
contents  weighed  3  lbs.  12  oz.  The  capacity  of 
the  spoon  is  y2  oz.  of  mixtare.  E.  K. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

Remedies  from  the  Animal  Kinsdom  in  nse 

O 

Fornierly  and  at  tlie  Present  Time.* 

By  B.  Seyhold. 

In  the  year  1890,  at  the  international  medical 
congress  at  Berlin,  mnch  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  exhibition  of  Chinese  medicaments  by  the  firm  of 
J.  D.  Riedel.  Especially  snrprising  to  most  persons  were 
the  several  repuisive-looking  remedies  of  animal  origin 
there  shown,  and  undonbtedly  many  of  the  spectators, 
proud  of  our  present  day  culture,  thought  it  fortnnate 
that  such  things  are  unknown  in  our  civilized  countries. 

But  how  long  ago  is  it  since  our  materia  medica 
overflowed  witli  all  possible  and  many  impossible  re- 
medial  agents  from  the  animal  kingdom?  Upon  lookiug 
o vor  old  offieial  price-lists,  pharmacoporias,  and  other 
writings  pertaining  to  medicines,  we  can  obtain  a  fair 
idea  of  the  extent  to  wliich  these  articles  were  used. 
Such  remedies  were  in  vogue  in  the  oldest  times  of  wliich 
we  have  auy  record.  According  to  Berendes1  the  reme¬ 
dies  from  the  animal  kingdom  played  no  small  part 
among  the  ancients;  Ilindoos,  Persians,  Egyptia.ns, 
Arabs,  and  Romans  employed  a  large  number,  sonn*  of 
thein  extremely  nauseating  in  character.  Fewer  were 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  among  the  Greeks  at  the 
time  of  Ilippoerates. 

To  show  the  number  of  remedies  of  animal  origin 
used,  a  Compilation  from  old  price-lists  and  pliarma- 
copoeias,  dating  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  Century,  is 
here  added : 


Price-lists  of 

No.  of 

Of  these 

remedies. 

were  fats. 

1564  Marburg . 

.  35 

17 

1582  Worms . 

.  116 

38 

1600  Helmstädti . . 

.  96 

31 

1604  Liegnitz . 

31 

1605  Mainz . 

36 

*  From  Apoth.  Zeitung,  No.  5,  1896.  Translated  for  the 
Review  by  Richard  Fischer,  Instructor  in  Practical  Pharmacy, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

i  Berendes,  Die  Pharm,  bei  den  alten  Kulturvölkern. 


Price-lists  of 

No.  of 
remedies. 

Of these 
were  fats. 

1607  Schweiufurt . 

.  113 

38 

1611  Wittenberg . . 

.  75 

29 

1612  Henneberg . 

.  70 

32 

1614  Schweiufurt . 

.  110 

41 

1617  Marburg . 

.  79 

27 

1618  Langingen . 

.  72 

28 

1623  Rinteln . 

.  68 

23 

1626  Frankfurt . 

.  80 

30 

1633  Görlitz . 

.  119 

39 

1644  Schweiufurt . 

.  112 

34 

1652  Dresden . 

.  190 

58 

1656  Marburg . 

.  120 

41 

1669  Leipzig . 

.  127 

37 

1684  Augsburg . 

.  87 

30 

1696  Erfurt . 

.  84 

25 

1745  Lübeck . 

.  111 

29 

1746  Brandenburg . 

.  105 

29 

1768  Erfurt . 

.  73 

23 

1 770  Lübeck . . . 

.  98 

22 

Pharmacopoeias  contained : 

1638  Pharm.  Parisiensis . 

.  34  remedies. 

1666  Dispensatorium  Norimbergense .  113 

1672  Pharm.  Augustana  e.  animadvers. 

(£ 

Zwelferi . 

.  83 

i  < 

1731  Disp.  reg.  et  eleetoral  Boruss. 

Brau- 

denburg . 

. 117 

(  < 

1732  Pharm.  Parisiensis . 

.  90 

(( 

1747  Disp.  reg.  et  eleetoral  Boruss. 

Brau- 

U 

vtoiiwuih.  . .  • 

1784  Pharm.  Edinburgensis.  Additament 

adpecit  Baidinger  Bremse . 

.  48 

(  £ 

1798  Pharm.  Wirtenbergica  edit.  VI .  107 

<  ( 

1829  Pharm.  Boruss.  edit.  Y . 

.  18 

£  £ 

1833  Pharm.  Hanovera  nova . . 

u 

From  fliese  Statements  can  be  seen  how  considerable 
a  number  of  remedies  were  furnished  apothecaries  by 
the  animal  kingdom.  A  very  large  increase  in  number 
can  undonbtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  Thirty  Years’  war, 
for  through  it  all  nationalities  were  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  Superstition,  to  wliich  most  of  the  remedies  owed 
tlieir  application,  was  widely  spread. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many,  to  learn  that  as  late 
as  1776,  a  remedy,  meloe  majalis,  was  introduced  into 
medicine,  and  that  Frederjck  the  Great,  probably  one 
of  the  most  educated  men  of  bis  day,  bought  tliis  remedy 
from  a  peasant  for  an  enormous  sum ;  it  was  supposed 
to  eure  hydrophobia,  and  Frederick  caused  the  remedy 
to  be  made  publicly  known.  Even  as  late  as  the  eiul 
of  last  Century,  a  large  number  of  these  substances  were 
still  to  be  found  in  the  pharm acopceias  and  offieial  price- 
lists.  For  these  reasons  we  can  easil.y  understand  why 
even  now  such  articles  are  called  for  in  apothecary 
shops,  and  not  only  is  it  the  lower  classes  vvho  adhere 
to  the  use  of  such  remedies;  even  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life  do  we  find  people  still  clinging  to  these  superstitions. 


The  following  list  of 
above-named  books,  the 
considered : 

Axungia  alcis, 

“  agnina, 

“  anatis, 

“  anatis  silr., 

“  anguillae, 


remedies  are  taken  from  the 
large  number  of  fats  beiug  first 


fat  from  elks. 

“  “  lambs. 

“  <l  ducks. 

“  “  wild  ducks. 

“  “  eels. 
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anseris. 

fat  from 

geese. 

apri, 

l  i 

4  i 

wild  boar 

ardeae, 

4  4 

“ 

bitterns. 

canis, 

4  t 

“ 

dogs. 

“  marini, 

4  C 

4  C 

seals. 

capreae, 

CC 

Cc 

goats. 

ciconiae, 

cc 

cc 

storks. 

capouis, 

C  4 

c  c 

capons. 

castorei, 

cc 

cc 

castors. 

castoris, 

4  C 

i  c 

beavers. 

Sebum 

capri  num, 

goat- 

CC 

cervinuin, 

deer- 

c  c 

de  dromedario, 

dromedary- 

c  c 

hircinum, 

buck- 

Ci 

hoedium, 

kid- 

4  C 

ovinum, 

muttou- 

c  c 

taurinum, 

ox- 

4  C 

vaecininum. 

COAV- 

cc 

vervecinum, 

Avether- 

cc 

vitulinum, 

calf- 

tallow. 

4  4 

cs 

c  4 
4  i 
44 

cc 

cc 

u 


cs 

cc 


cati  silvest., 

cervi, 

coturnicis, 

eunieuli,  “ 

cygni, 

equi,  “ 

equoruin  de  collis,  “ 
erinacei, 

felis,  “ 

gallinae, 


wild  cats. 

deer. 

quails. 

rabbits. 

swans. 

horses. 

necks  of  horses. 
hedgehogs. 
cats, 
chickeus. 


hirci, 

c  c 

4  4 

bucks. 

hominis, 

human  fat. 

leonis, 

fat  from 

lions. 

leopardi, 

Cc 

CC 

leopards. 

leporis, 

C  c 

4  4 

hares. 

lucii, 

Ci 

44 

pickerel. 

lupi, 

cc 

44 

wolves. 

muris  montani, 

c  c 

44 

marmots. 

mustellae  piscis, 

cc 

4  4 

burbots. 

oculorum  cervi, 

c  c 

44 

eyes  of  deer. 

de  phasanis, 

i  c 

4  4 

pheasants. 

porci, 

c  c 

4  4 

hogs. 

serpentum, 

c  c 

ii 

snakes. 

simiae, 

Ci 

4  4 

monkeys. 

struthio  cameli, 

ii 

4  4 

östliches. 

sturionis, 

ii 

CC 

sturgeons. 

tarvae, 

ii 

44 

bustards. 

tauri , 

4  4 

4  4 

cattle. 

taxae, 

4  4 

44 

she-badgers. 

taxi, 

4  4 

44 

he-badgers. 

thymali, 

4  i 

44 

“Aschen¬ 

schmalz 

ungularum  bovis, 

Neatsfoot  oil. 

ursae, 

fat 

from 

she-bears. 

ursi, 

a 

44 

he-bears. 

viperae, 

4  . 

4  4 

snakes. 

vulpis, 

4  4 

44 

foxes. 

vulturis, 

CC 

44 

vultures. 

Butyrum  caprinum, 

“  foeminarmn, 

“  majale, 

“  vacciuiuum  reens,  Fresh  butter 


Butter  from  goat's  milk. 

“  woman’smilk. 
“  made  in  May. 


agnina, 

MarroAV 

from 

lambs. 

asm  i  na, 

44 

44 

donkey 

capreolina, 

4  4 

4  4 

roes. 

caprina, 

4  4 

44 

goats. 

cerviua, 

4  4 

4  4 

deer. 

equi, 

4  4 

44 

horses. 

hircina, 

4  4 

4  4 

bucks. 

hominis, 

44 

4  4 

man. 

taurina, 

44 

k  4 

cattle. 

vacciniua, 

4  4 

4  4 

CO  WS. 

vervecina, 

4  4 

44 

wethers 

vitulina, 

44 

44 

calves. 

Oesypus, 


Wool  fat. 


Whether  our  ancestors  Avere  very  happy  wheu  they 
had  a  dozen  or  more  of  tliese  fats  on  haud  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

At  the  liead  of  all  was  the  royal  apothecary-shop 
of  Dresden.  The  rarest  things  were  there  obtainable. 
Unfortunately,  the  catalogue  gives  us  no  Information  on 
the  price  of  t-hese  rarities. 

In  enumerating  all  other  remedies  furnished  by  the 
animal  kingdom,  some  notes  are  added  pertaining  to 
their  collection  and  uses. 


Aegagropilae, 

Album  graecium, 

Ambra  grisea, 

Apes  combustae  et  siccatae, 
Aranea, 

Aselli  seu  Millepedes, 
Bezoar, 

Blatt-a  byzantina, 

Bufones  exiccatae  et  ustae, 
Cancer  fluviatil.  usta, 
Cancer  marin,  usta, 

Canth  arides, 

Capo, 

Carabus  praeparat., 

Carnis  animaHum, 

Caseus  niollis, 

Castoreum, 

Catellus, 

Cera  citrina, 

Cera  virgin  ea, 

Cerebella  passerum, 


Chamois  excrement. 

White  dog-  “ 

Amber. 2 

Incinerated  and  dried  bees. 
Spider. 

Sow  bug. 3 
Bezoar. 4 

Indian  muscle-sliells. 

Dried  &  incinerated  toads. 5 
Incinerated  river  lobster. 

“  sea  “ 
Spanish  flies. 

Capon. 

Carabid. 

Meat. 

Soft  cheese. 

Castor. 6 
A  young  dog. 

Yellow  wax. 

Virgin  wax. 

Sparrow’s  brain. 


2  Lonicer  says :  “Es  schreiben  auch  etliche,  dass  die  Ambra 
in  der  Tiefe  des  Meeres  wachse  und  bei  Sturm  ans  Land  ge¬ 
worfen  werde.  Andere  schreiben,  es  habe  besondere  Quellen, 
darinnen  sie  gefunden  werde,  gleichwie  der  Schwefel  und  Pech 
seine  Quellen  hat.  Diese  Ambra  isset  der  Wallfisch  einer,  so 
Azelus  wird  genennet,  so  derselbigen  ganz  begierig  nacheilet, 
und  sich  also  daran  überisset  und  überfüllet,  und  dass  er  daran 
stirbt,  und  auf  dem  Wasser  liegen  bleibt.  Diess  wissen  die 
Fischer  und  haben  Acht  darauf,  und  ziehen  ihn  zu  Land,  hauen 
ihn  auf  und  nehmen  also  die  Ambra  aus  ihm.”  See  also  Peters, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  27. 

3  Dried  sow-bugs  (slaters)  were  extensively  used  to  eure 
sore-throat,  urinary  calculus,  and  retention  of  the  urine.  As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  Century  they  are  found  in  some  of 
the  price-lists. 

*  See  also  Peters,  Vol.  II.,  p.  50. 

5  Toads  were  regarded  as  especially  poisonous  animals. 
Gessner  writes :  “Diese  thier  sind  gantz  schädlich  und  verletz¬ 
lich  mit  jrem  gifft :  Dann  so  yemants  mit  jrem  seich  berürt  j  so 
solches  ort  faulen:  und  nit  ohn  grosse  arbeit  widerumb  heilen. 
Innerhalb  dem  leyb  ist  sy  tödtlich.  Ir  ankucken  und  gesicht 
ist  schädlich  |  davon  die  menschen  auch  gantz  bleych  und  un- 
gestalt  werden  sollend.”  Considering  these  properties  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  toad  was  looked  upon  as  so  very 
venomous.  Its  head  was  pierced  alive,  after  which  it  was 
dried  in  the  shade  or  burned  to  ashes. 

6  Megenberg  reports:  “Aristoteles  spricht  das  des  pibers 
mannes  gezeuglein  haiz  castoreum,  das  haist  ze  däutsch  piber- 
gail.  Das  pibergail  ist  ze  vil  erznei  guot,  und  waent  der  piber, 
man  jag  in  allain  der  gailn  willen,  das  tier  hät  die  Art,  wenne 
ez  der  jäger  jagt,  so  peizt  ez  im  selber  sein  gailn  auz  und  laezt 
die  liegen,  wan  es  waent  |  daz  man  ez  nicht  jage  danne  durch 
der  gailn  willen.”  Valentini  refutes  this  fable.  The  same 
author  mentions  Danzig  as  the  chief  souree  at  that  time 
(1704).  Adulterations  were  frequent  even  then. 
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Oerebrum  hominis, 
Cerebrum  leporis, 

Chelae  cancrornm, 

Ciconia  usta, 

Cingulum  e  corio  cervino, 
Cingulum  e  corio  humano 
Coagulum  leporis, 
Coagulum  hoedi, 
Coccienellae, 

Colla  piscium, 

Coluber, 

Concha  fluviata, 

“  marina, 

“  venerea, 

Corall.  alb., 

“  nigr., 

“  rubr., 

Cor  cervi, 

“  leporis, 

“ '  yituli, 

Cornu  alcis, 

“  caprae, 

“  cervi, 

“  hirci, 

“  rhinocerotis, 
Corima  scarabaeorum, 
Corvi  combusti, 

Cranium  human  um, 
Cremor  lactis, 

Cuculus  ustus, 

Dentale, 

Dens  apri, 

“  fibri, 

“  hippopotami, 

“  hominis, 

“  leporis, 

Dens  lupae  et  lupi, 

“  ursae  et  ursi, 

“  trutarum, 

“  vulpis, 

Dorsa  serpentum, 

Ebor, 

Entale, 

Erinaceus  combustns, 
Exuviae  anguillae, 
Exuviae  serpentum, 

Fel  acipitris, 


Human  brain. 

Rabbi t’s  brain. 

Lobster  elaws. 

Incinerated  stork.i * * * * *  7 
Buckskin  straps. 

Straps  from  human  skin.8 

“Hasenlippe.” 

“Zickleinlippe.” 

Cochineal. 

Isinglass. 

Adder. 

River-shell. 

Sea-shell. 

Venus-shell. 

White  corals. 

Black  corals. 

Red  corals. 

Deer’s  heart. 

Rabbi  t’s  heart. 

Calf’s  heart. 

Elk’s-horn. 

Goat’s-horn. 

Hart’s-horn. 

Buck’s-horn. 

Rhinoceros’-horn. 

Horns  of  a  stag-beetle. 
Incinerated  crows. 

Human  cranium.9 
Cream. 

Incinerated  cuckoo. 
Purple-fish. 

Wild  boar’s  tooth. 
Beaver’s  tooth. 
Hippopotamus’  tooth. 
Human  tooth. 

Rabbit’s  tooth. 

Tooth  of  she-  and  he-wolf. 
Tooth  of  she-  and  he-bear. 
Trout  teetli. 

Fox  teeth. 

Spine  of  snakes. 

Ivory. 

Tooth-shell. 

Incinerated  hedgehog. 10 
Eelskiu. 

Snakeskin. 

Hawk-gall. 


Fel  caprae  silvestris, 

“  hirci, 

“  leporis, 

“  lucii  piscis, 

“  perdicis, 

“  tauri, 

“  ursi, 

Folia  operculata  cochlea- 
rum, 

Formicae, 

Guttur  galli  exsiccati, 

“  lupi, 

Hepar  anguillae, 

“  cervi, 

“  lupi, 

“  letrae, 

“  vituli, 

Hirudines, 

Hirudines  usti, 

Intestina  bovis, 

“  cervi, 

“  lupi, 

“  muscellae  piscis, 

Lac  asinae, 

“  caprinum, 

“  mulierum, 

“  vaccae, 

Lacerta, 

Lacrymae  cervi  sive  mos- 
chus  oculorum, 

Lana  succida, 

Lapis  carpionum, 

“  e  bovilo  feie, 

“  lyncis, 

“  lnanati, 

“  percarum, 

“  porcor  e  ventriculis, 

“  cancror., 

“  trutarum, 

“  urogallor,  in  ventr. 
eori  invent., 

Lepus  sicc.  et  usta, 

Lien  bovis, 

Liinax, 

Lingua  lupi, 

“  vulpis 


Roe-gall. 

Buck-gall. 

Rabbit-gall. 

Pickerel-gall. 

Partridge-gall. 

Ox-gall. 

Bear-gall. 

“Blätter  von  Schneken- 
Deckeln.” 

Ants. 

Dried  rooster’s  throat. 
Wolf’s  throat. 

Eel’s  liver. 

Deer’s  liver. 

Wolf’s  liver.11 
Otter’s  liver. 

Calf’s  liver. 

Leeches. 

Incinerated  swallows.12 
Cattle  intestines. 

Deer  intestines. 

Wolf  intestines. 

Burbot  intestines. 

Ass’s  milk. 

Goat’s  milk. 

Woman’s  milk. 

Cow’s  milk. 

Lizards. 

Musk  of  a  hart. 

Dirty  wool. 

Stone  from  a  carp. 

Stone  from  thegall  of  cattle. 
Stone  from  a  lynx. 

“  Seekuh  stern.” 

Stone  from  a  ruff. 

Stone  from  the  stomach  of 
a  liog. 13 
Crab’s  eye. 

Stone  from  a  trout. 

Stone  from  the  stomach  of 
a  mountain-cock. 

Dried  and  incinerated  hare.14 
Spleen  of  cattle. 

Snails. 

Tongue  of  ä  wolf. 

Tongue  of  a  fox. 


i  Lonicer  raakes  the  followiug  statement  eoneerning  the 
storks:  “Von  diesen  Vögeln  haben  wir  den  Nutzen  und  Ge¬ 
brauch  der  Clystire  erlernet.  Denn  wenn  sich  die  Storchen  in 
dem  Leib  verstopft  befinden  |  fassen  sie  den  Schnabel  voll  Meer¬ 
wasser  und  spritzen  ihnen  dasselbige  zu  den  Aftern  hinein  |  oder 
langen  den  Unrath  mit  dem  Schnabel  zu  dem  After  heraus.” 

8  Straps  from  human  or  deer’s  skin  were  tied  around  the 
body  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  The  straps  from  deer 

were  obtained  in  a  most  eruel  manner.  Marshai  states  that 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Duchess  Eleonore,  a  piece  of  skin, 
as  broad  as  a  hand  and  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 

was  removed  from  the  back  of  a  live  deer,  after  which  the 

animal  was  given  its  freedom.  This  Operation  had  to  be  per- 
lomied  on  a  Friday  to  make  the  magic  effective.  On  the  whole 
the  deer  played  an  important  roll  in  medicine.  Valentini  men- 
tions  the  following  writings :  Dissertatio  v.  D.  J.  A.  Forck, 

De  Cervo  ejusque  partibus  in  medicina  usualibus  ;  D.  Graba,  E 

aphographia  curiosa ;  and  D.  Adam  (Giessen),  Disputat.  iuau- 

guralis  de  osse  cordis  cervi. 

9  Only  the  skulls  of  executed  persons  or  of  those  killed  in 
war  were  effective.  Valentini  says  that  after  the  last  war  with 
the  Turks,  whole  sacks-full  of  Turk-skulls  were  sold  on  the 
market  at  Leipsig. 

10  Megenberg  writes:  “Der  Asch  der  geprant  wird  von 

einem  igel  und  gemischt  mit  zeläzem  pech  oder  harz,  ist  guot 

und  pringet  den  masen  ir  har  wider  auf  dem  haupt  oder  an 

andern  enden.  Also  spricht  Plinius.”  This  was  then  one  of 

the  oldest  hair-restorers. 


(To  be  contmued.) 


11  Gessner  says:  “Die  Wolfsläber  wird  mächtig  gelobt  zu 
den  prästen  der  läber  wird  in  etliche  artzneyen  von  berümpten 
artzeten  gesetzt.” 

12  “Die  ausgewachsenen  Jungen  der  Schwalben  werden  un¬ 
versehrt  in  einem  bedeckten  Tiegel  zu  Pulver  oder  zu  einer 
schwarzen  Asche  verbrannt.  Man  schreibt  dieser  Asche  eine 
besondere  Wirkung  gegen  Fallsucht  zu,  auch  wendet  man  sie 
bei  Bräune  und  Entzündung  der  Mandeln,  mit  Honig  ver¬ 
mischt,  an.”  Pharm.  Wittenbergica,  1760. 

13  Valentini  also  mentions  a  “pedra  del  porco,”  the  stone 
from  a  porcupine.  This,  a  brown  stone,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
came  from  the  island  Malaia  in  the  East  Indies  and  was  very 
valuable.  It  was  imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  who 
charged  132 — 275  Dutch  guineas  apiece  for  them.  Through 
middle-men  the  price  became  400- — 600  guineas.  In  Holland 
the  stone  was  rented  out  at  a  duckat  rental  for  24hrs.  It  was 
preserved  in  a  perforated  gold  capsule,  fastened  to  agold  chain. 
The  author  reports  miraculous  eures. 

1*  Hares  were  very  much  used.  Young  ones  were  burned 
to  ashes  alive;  with  old  ones  the  head  and  intestines  were  first 
removed.  The  ash  was  administered  in  wine,  in  cases  of  uri- 
nary  calculus.  The  above-mentioned  cloths  were  prepared  in 
a  most  cruel  manner.  Hares  wrere  eaught  in  the  month  ofMay, 
cut  open  alive,  and  the  liuen  cloths  dipped  into  the  outflowing 
blood.  After  drying,  the  cloths  were  used  as  a  eure  in  erysi- 
pelas. 
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Pharmaceutical  Technique. 

A  New  Bimsen  Burner. 

Probably  no  form  of  apparatus  employed  by  the 
chemist  and  ptiarmacist  has  been  so  offen  modifled  äs 
the  Bnnsen  burner,  but  in  spite  of  tliis  soine  improve- 
ments  are  still  being  constantly  made.  Most  chemists 
have  probably  soine  time  or  other  feit  the  want  of  a 
burner  by  means  of  which  heat  could  be  conveniently 
applied  to  a  vessel  from  the  side,  without  the  extra  use 
of  clamps.  This  is  especially  the  ease  during  distilla- 
tion,  where  it  is  offen  desirable  to  have  a  vessel  beneath 
the  flask,  so  that  in  case  of  the  aecidental  breaking  of 
the  glass,  the  contents  can  be  saved. 

A  burner  that  seems  to  lend  itself  well  to  this  use 
has  recently  been  patented  by  R.  Dierbach,  and  can  be 
procured  from  the  firm  of  Kaehler  and  Martini,  Berlin. 
The  working  of  the  burner  can  be  readily  understood 
from  the  accompanying  figures,  which  show  the  appa¬ 
ratus  in  three  different  positions. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

The  burner  consists  of  a  mixing  tube  bent  at  right 
angles,  the  longer  shank  capable  of  being  turned,  or 
inoved  forward  and  back  in  the  ring  <7.  This  ring  is 
fastened  to  an  iron  plate  by  means  of  a  hinge,  so  that 
by  turning  the  hinge  and  moving  in  the  ring,  the  tube 
can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any  position.  Besides 
this,  as  the  portion  to  which  the  tubing  is  attached 
can  be  unscrewed  and  fastened  to  the  other  end,  the 
function  of  the  tube  can  be  reversed. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  tube  in  the  ordinary  position,  in. 
figure  2  it  is  slanting,  while  in  fig.  3  the  tube  is  placed 
horizontally. 

[Ber.  d.  deutschen  Pharm.  Gesells.,  1896,  p.  76.] 


Chemistry. 

On  the  Alkaloids  from  Cacti. 

The  alkaloid  pellotine  isolated  from  Anhaloninm 
Wialliamsi  by  A.  Heffter  has  recently  been  more 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  same  chemist.  He  now 
assigns  to  this  alkaloid  theformula  C13H10NO3,  having 
made  a  carefnl  study  of  its  salts  and  other  derivatives. 

Anhaloninm  Lewinii  Hennings  is  another  cactus 
that  is  used  by  the  Mexican  Indians  in  the  prepäration 
of  an  intoxicating  beverage.  The  dried  sliced  pieces  of 
this  cactus  known  as  museale  buttons  seem  to  const.i- 
tute  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  word 
museale  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
Mezcäl  =  brandy  from  agaves.  Lewiji  as  well  as  Heffter 
have  made  several  examinations  of  this  interesting  drug. 
The  latter  has  now  examined  a  larger  amount  of 
material  obtained  through  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  He 
isolated  the  following  substances: 


1. )  Mezcaline,  C11H17NO3. 

2. )  Anhalonidine,  C12H15NO3. 

3. )  Anhalonine,  C12H15NO3. 

4. )  Lophophorine,  C13H17NO3;  and  prepared  a  large 
number  of  derivatives  of  each.  [Ber.  29,  p.  216.] 

New  Antiseptics. 

Basing  his-  experiments  on  the  fact  that  metallic 
silver  brought  in  contact  with  bacterial  colonies  exerts 
a  germicidal  effect  on  these,  without  destroying  animal 
tissues,  Dr.  Crede  has  employed  silver  foil,  covered 
with  sterile  gauze  and  cotton,  as  a  dressiug  for  aseptic 
wounds,  especially  those  in  which  little  secretion  is 
expected.  Wounds  so  dressed  remained  sterile  for  weeks, 
and  healed  more  rapidly  than  when  other  dressings 
were  used.  Dr.  Halsted  has  also  made  similar  obser- 
vations  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 
Inslead  of  silver  foil,  Crede  has  recently  employed  a 
gauze  (manufactured  by  Max  Arnold  in  Chemnitz,  Ger.), 
to  which  the  metallic  silver  is  so  firmly  attached  that 
the  gauze  can  be  handled  and  cut  like  other  gauzes.  In 
this  form,  it  should  readily  find  its  way  into  practice, 
the  more  so  since  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely.  Powdered 
silver,  fastened  to  muH,  furnishes  another  dressiug,  in- 
tended  to  replace  iodoform  gauze  in  the  treatment  of 
deep  wounds.  After  having  lain  in  wounds  for  8  days, 
it  was  found  to  have  retained  its  germicidal  properties. 

linder  the  naine  of  Actol,  the  firm  of  Dr.  Heyden, 
in  Radebeul,  (Ger.),  puls  on  the  market  the  lactate  of 
silver,  which  according  to  Dr.  Crede  has  valuable  anti- 
septic  properties.  In  Solutions  of  1:1000  it  kills  bac- 
teria  in  5  minutes,  and  in  dilutions  as  great  as  1  :50,000 
it  retards  their  growth  materially.  The  preparation  is 
soluble  in  fifteen  parts  of  water,  is  not  caustic,  and  can 
be  used  either  in  powder  or  subcutaneously,  in  the 
latter  case  in  doses  not  to  exceed  0.1  g.  As  a  gargle, 
a  teaspoonful  of  a  2%  solution  of  the  salt  in  a  glass 
of  water  may  be  employed. 

Itrol,  the  naine  given  to  a  preparation  also  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  above  named  firm,  is  the  citrate  of  silver, 
and  is  intended  to  replace  actol  as  a  dnsting  powder, 
since  it  is  less  liable  to  form  lumps  than  the  latter. 
Since  itrol  is  difficultly  soluble  (1:3800)  its  antiseptic 
powers  are  very  lasting,  and  as  it  is  not  irritating  in 
the  least,  it  can  be  employed  for  all  wounds.  The 
powder  is  dusted  directly  upon  the  wounds,  or  made 
into  a  salve  (1:50 — 100)  with  lard,  Vaseline  or  lanolin. 
An  aqueous  solution  (1.4 — 5000)  can  be  used  for  dis- 
infecting  hands,  instruments,  etc.,  while  a  solution  of 
1:5—10,000  furnishes  an  excellent  gargle. 

[Zeitsch.  d.  allg.  österr.  Apoth.  Vereins,  1896,  p.  276.] 

Fermentation  of  Cellulose. 

Bacillus  amylobacter,  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded  as  the  special  fermen t  of  cellulose,  is  really  a 
collective  species,  including  a.  large  number  of  different 
butyric  ferments.  None  of  these  has,  says  V.  Oineli- 
an  s  k  i ,  so  far  shown  any  marked  power  of  decomposing 
pure  cellulose.  The  special  microbe  of  cellulose  fermen- 
tation  can  be  isolated  by  the  method  of  elective  cultures. 
Swedish  filter  paper  and  chalk  are  placed  in  a  solution 
of  potassium  phosphate,  maguesium  sulphate,  and  am- 
monium  sulphate,  wich  a  trace  of  ooze  of  the  Neva. 
The  flasks  are  hermetically  closed  and  kept  at  30— 35°; 
fermentation  is  somewhat  rapid,  and  the  paper  becomes 
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yellowish,  transparent,  and  gelatinous,  and  finally  dis¬ 
solves,  some  of  the  chalk  dissolving  at  the  same  time. 
The  ferment  is  found  on  the  paper  and  not  in  the 
liquid;  it  is  very  thin,  6  to  7  ß  long,  and  0.2 — 0.3  p. 
broad,  and  forms  very  round  spores,  1  p  in  diameter. 
Further  cultivations  on  potato  are  necessary,  in  Order 
to  obtain  the  bacillus  quite  pure. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  202;  from  Gompt.  rend.,  121,  p.  G53.] 


Synthesis  of  an  Isomer  of  Narcotine. 

While  trying  to  obtain  narcotine  by  condensation 
of  opianic  acid  and  hydrocotarnine  Lieber  mann  pre- 
pared  an  isomer  of  this  opium  alkaloid  according  to 
the  following  reaction: 


/CO 


C0H2(OCH3)2  >0  +Ci2Hir,N03  =  H20 

\CH.0H 

/CO 

+C6H2(OCH3)2  >0 


with  pure  yeast  from  the  white  wine  of  Burgundy. 
Fermentation  begins  almost  immediately,  and  is  com- 
plete  in  four  or  five  days,  distillation  yielding  a  liquid 
with  an  alcoholic  strength  of  50°  to  55°.  The  alcohol 
has  the  agreeable  bouquet  due  to  the  yeast,  and  is  free 
from  the  disagreeable  odor  that  has  hitherto  character- 
ised  alcohol  from  the  asphodel. 

Scilla  maritima,  which  also  grows  abuudantly  in 
the  wild  state  in  Algeria,  when  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  yields  an  alcohol  resembling  wine  brandy,  and 
with  the  bouquet  characteristic  of  the  particular  yeast. 

The  alcohol  from  Scilla,  has  a  davor  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  the  alcohol  from  Asphodelus,  and 
contains  a  higher  proportion  of  aldehyde.  Both,  how- 
ever,  are  free  from  furfuraldehyde,  and  contain  only 
slight  traces  of  higher  alcohols. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  203;  from  Compt.  rend.,  121,  p.  659.] 
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Solubility  of  Silver  Halogen  Salts  in  yarions  Solvents. 


Isocotarnine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  prisms  or 
needles.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  benzene  and  is  precipi- 
tated  from  the  benzene  solutiou  by  petroleum  ether. 
Tlie  alcoholic  solutiou  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  melts  at 
191°  without  decomposition.  Insoluble  in  ammonia, 
alkaliesand  alkali  carbonates.  Baryta  water  dissolvesit 
upon  prolonged  boiling,  forming  barium  isonarcotinate, 

C6H2(OCH3)2<^^2(QaH)  .Cl2H14N0a. 

After  the  barium  has  been  precipitated  as  sulphate, 
soda  solutiou  precipitates  regenerated  isonarcotine. 
Isonarcotine  is  readily  soluble  in  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric  acids.  The  salts  with  hydrobromic  and  hydri- 
odic  acids  are  less  soluble.  The  hydriodate  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  nitrate  is  also  sparingly 
soluble. 

Isonarcotine  is  not  identieal  with  gnoscopine, 
another  isomer  of  narcotine  isolated  from  opium  by 
H.  Smith.  Isonarcotine  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  narcotine  by  the  carmine  color  produced  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrocotarnine  can  be 
identitied  in  the  same  Avay  when  opianic  acid  is  previ- 
ously  added,  or  opianic  acid,  by  first  mixing  it  with 
hydrocotarnine.  The  same  is  true  of  cotarnine  after  it 
has  been  reduced  to  the  hydrocompound  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  [Ber.  29,  p.  183.] 


Ethyl  Alcoliol  from  the  Fermentation  of  Asphodelus 
ramosus  aml  Scilla  maritima. 

The  tuberous  roots  of  Asphodelus  ramosus,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  wild  state  in  Algeria,  were  cut 
up  and  extracted  with  warm  water  by  diffusion  by 
G.  Ri  viere  and  Bailhache.  The  solutiou  was  boiled, 
allowed  to  cool,  mixed  with  2  percent  of  lime,  allowed 
to  remain  for  48  liours,  filtered,  and  the  excess  of  cal¬ 
cium  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid;  after  rem  oval  of 
tlie  calcium  sulphate,  the  “solutiou”  was  limpid,  and 
slightly  amber  colored.  The  exhausted  cossettes  were 
pulped,  mixed  with  2  percent  of  sulphuric  acid,  boiled 
in  order  to  completely  saccharify  the  starches,  filtered, 
mixed  with  lime  in  quantity  sufficient  to  leave  an  excess 
of  2  percent,  and  allowed  to  remain  48  honrs.  It  was 
then  filtered,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after 
Separation  of  the  calcium  sulphate,  mixed  with  the 
solutiou  obtained  in  the  first  stage. 

The  mixed  Solutions  were  sterilized  by  successive 
ebullitions  with  two  days  interval,  cooled,  and  mixed 


The  experiments  of  Valenta  on  the  solubility  of  the 
silver  salts  of  halogen  acids  in  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
in  potassium  cyanide,  indicate  that  the  solubility  is  not 
that  deducible  from  the  equations  (I)  3Na2S203  +  2AgCl 
=  (AgS203Na)2,  Na2S203  +  2NaCl  and  (II)  2KCN  +  AgCl 
—  KAg(CN)2  +  KCl.  Ernst  Cohen  has,  tlierefore,  ex- 
amined  these  solubility  phenomena  with  the  following 
results.  (1)  Silver  Chloride,  if  not  in  excess,  dissolves 
in  sodium  thiosulphate  in  accordance  with  equation  I. 
(2)  If  the  silver  chloride  is  in  excess,  tlie  less  soluble 
salt  (AgS203Na)2  is  formed.  (3)  If  not  in  excess,  silver 
chloride  dissolves  in  potassium  cyanide  solutiou  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  equation  II.  (4)  Excess  of  the  silver  salt- 
causes  the  double  salt  to  be  partly  deeomposed,  with 
formation  of  silver  cyanide  and  potassium  which  can 
react  in  the  reverse  sense  until  equilibrium  is  reached, 
KAg(CN)2 T  AgCl  t  *  2 AgCN  +  KCl.  Valenta, ’s  results 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  operated  with  a  large  ex¬ 
cess  of  silver  haloid. 

[Zeit,  physikal.  Chem.  (1895).  18,  p.  61.) 


Botaiiy  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Opuntia  vulgaris  Mill. 

Miss  Bertha  L.  I)e  G raffe  in  an  article  on  the 
priekly  pear,  one  of  our  widely  distributed  cacti  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  sandy  and  rocky  localities,  gives  the 
results  of  a  study  of  tlie  constituents  of  the  plant,  par- 
ticularly  of  the  fruit.  A  large  percentage  of  sugars, 
albuminoids  and  mucilage  was  found;  alkaloids,  glucos- 
cides  and  tanniu  Avere  not  present.  This  composition 
makes  it  easily  understood  Avhy  this  fruit  is  a  favorite 
article  of  diet  among  the  Indians,  xvlio  use  it  when  fresh 
and  dry  it  for  winter  use.  The  fresh,  unripe  fruit,  after 
being  boiled  with  water  for  ten  or  twelve  liours,  is 
allowed  to  ferment  and  furuishes  a  substance  alike 
stiinulating  and  nutritious. 

[Am.  Journ.  Pharm.,  68  (1896),  p.  169.] 

Action  of  Poisons  on  Plants. 

F.  W.  Cord  finds  that  water  Solutions  of  the  irri- 
taut  poisons,  arsenie,  corrosive  Sublimate,  mineral  acids, 
etc.,  are  fatal  to  plants  in  a  short  time  in  very  great 
dilutions.  The  nenrotic  poisons,  strychnine,  aconite,  etc., 
were  not  fatal  in  the  strongest  doses  used,  Ho  of  one 
percent.  Alcohol  in  a  very  strong  solutiou  was  fatal. 
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1t  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  degree  of  concentration 
harmless  when  the  neurotic  poisons  were  used  proved 
fatal  with  the  irritant  poisons.  The  reverse  quantitative 
relation  holds  for  animals. 

[Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  68,  p.  218;  from  Garden  and 
Forest.] 

Formation  of  Imligo  in  Plants  of  the  Order  Indigofera. 

According  to  van  Lookeren  and  van  der  Beeil 
the  extraet  of  the  leaves  of  the  Indigofera  shows 
an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  and  with  rosolic  acid, 
an  acid  reaction  with  phenolphtalein.  When  the  leaves 
are  “fermented”  with  dilute  (0.5  to  1  percent)  acids, 
Solutions  are  obtained  which  yield  indigo  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  beliave  similarly  to 
the  Solutions  obtained  by  redueing  ordinary  indigo, 
precipitating  with  dilute  acid,  extracting  with  Chloro¬ 
form,  and  taking  up  the  residue  with  water.  Such  a 
solution  cannot  be  obtained  from  pure  indigotin. 

Indigotin-white,  together  with  indirubin-white,  and 
other  products  formed  from  indican  under  the  influence 
of  enzymes  in  absence  of  air,  beliave  differently,  as  re- 
gards  solubility  in  water  and  Chloroform  and  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  oxidized,  from  indigo- 
white,  either  in  pure  state  or  mixed  with  indifferent- 
substances.  Indigo-blue  containing  so  called  indigo- 
brown  is  slightly  soluble  in  presence  of  free  alkali,  whilst 
if  indigo-red  is  present  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol;  tliis 
explams  why  acid  extracts  contain  indigo-white  in 
solution. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  207 ;  from  Landw.  Yersuchs-Stat.,  46, 
p.  249.] 

The  Location  of  the  Active  Principle  of  Rhamnus 
Pursliiana  D.  C. 

M.  Fug.  C  ab  an  n  es  discusses  briefly  the  history  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  active  principles  of  Rhamnus 
frangula  L.  and  of  R.  Purshiana  I).  C.  and  by  use  of 
the  reaction  of  Borscow  seeks  to  locate  the  active  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  tissues. 

When  sections  of  Rhamnus  frangula  are  placed  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  the  cells  containing 
frangulin  quickly  take  on  a  cherry-red  color.  The  cortical 
parenchyma.,  the  bast  and  especially  the  medullary  rays 
respond  to  the  test. 

Transverse  sections  of  thebark  of  R.  Purshiana  when 
similarly  treated  show  the  coloration  in  the  five  or  six 
layers  of  the  bast  most  nearly  adjacent  to  the  cambium, 
in  the  medullary  rays  and  in  one  or  two  layers  of  the 
cortical  parenchyma. 

Ammonia  and  the  alkalis  in  general  produce  the 
same  color  reaction  as  the  potash  reagent. 

[Bepert.  d.  Pharmacie,  1896,  p.  97.] 

Ainu  Medicinal  Plants. 

In  the  first  part  of  an  article  on  the  medicinal 
plants  of  the  Ainus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kurile Islands, 
a  group  lying  to  the  north  of  Japan,  Rev.  John 
Batchelor  and  Dr.  K.  Miyabe  mention  some  in¬ 
teresting  species  aud  remedies. 

The  bitter  roots  of  the  Arikko  ( Thalictrum  aquile- 
gifolium  L.)  either  raw  or  roasted  are  used  for  pains 
in  the  stomach.  A  strong  decoction  is  sometimes  used 
instead.  The  chewed  root  is  bound  to  wounded  parts 


to  prevent  suppuration.  The  bruised  leaves  are  applied 
to  bruises  or  contusions  and  to  parts  of  the  body  suf- 
fering  from  internal  pain.  The  bitter,  dried  root  of 
Horap  or  Orap  ( Peonia  ohovata  Maxim  )  when  swal- 
lowed  with  water  gives  immediate  relief  from  stoinach- 
ache.  When  chewed  to  a  paste,  it  is  applied  to  acliing 
joints.  The  seeds  are  chewed  up  and  the  expressed 
juice  dropped  into  the  eye  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes. 
Pains  in  the  ears  are  eased  by  blowing  the  smoke  from 
a  inixture  of  tobacco  and  powdered  seed  into  them. 

Otompni-kina  ( Chelidoninm  majns  L.)  is  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  The  stems  and  leaves  soften ed  by 
dipping  into  hot  water  are  applied  to  painful  bruises 
and  contusions.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  antidote  for 
snake  poisoning  and  the  yellow  juice  is  supposed  to 
destroy  warts. 

Shikerebe-ni  (Phellodendron  a.murense  Rupr.)  has 
a  bitter,  yellow  inner  bark  which  when  bruised  or 
dampened  is  bound  to  bruises  and  similar  injuries  to 
relieve  pain.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  a  good  ex- 
pectorant  as  well  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  poisonous  root  of  Tokaomap  ( Cicuta  virosa 
L.)  when  charred  is  used  for  external  application  for 
pains  in  the  bones. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  147.] 

Colchicum  autumnale,  L. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Die  Natur,  is  a  pleasing 
article  by  Dr.  Karl  Mueller  on  tliis  interesting  little 
plant.  In  the  late  summer  and  the  autumn,  from 
August  to  October,  after  most  flowers  liave  already 
gone,  there  appears  the  pale,  flesh-colored  flower  (and 
the  flower  only)  of  the  Colchicum.  The  early  botanists 
were  not  a  little  puzzled  to  account.  for  tliis  leafless 
condition.  It  Was,  however,  later  seen  that  two  years 
are  necessarv  for  tliis  plant  to  complete  its  cycle  of 
development.  The  first  year  produces  from  the  Under¬ 
ground  corm,  the  flower,  which  is  follovved  next  year 
by  the  fruit  and  the  foliage. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  the  year  of 
flowering,  not  only  in  the  corm-like  Underground  struc- 
ture  but  also  in  the  other  parts  an  extremely  poisonous 
alkaloid  is  produced,  namely  colchieine,  which  combines 
with  a  bitter  substance,  colchiceine,  and  a  sharp,  volatile 
body,  a  fatty  acid.  These  substances  occur  most 
abundant! y  in  the  rhizome  at  the  time  of  flowering 
whereas,  during  the  fruiting  year  the  starch  may  be 
eaten  without  harin.  Because  of  these  contents,  the 
Colchicse  ally  themselves,  together  with  the  group  of 
the  Veratreee,  to  the  monocotyledonous  family  Melan- 
these. 

The  beautiful  flower  itself  consists  of  a  long,  1'unneP 
formed  tube  which  runs  out  into  six  tongue-shaped 
divisions.  It  is  composed  of  firm,  flesh-colored  tissues 
and  has  almost  the  smooth  finish  of  porcelain,  giving 
to  the  flower  an  aspect  decidedly  peculiar.  Hence,  per- 
hapsl  the  populär  nanie  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
nackte  Jungfer,  naked  inaiden.  In  the  thront  of  the 
tube  are  the  delicate  stamens,  witli  inovable  antliers 
and  the  styles  hiding  the  future  fruit.  This  consists  of 
a  rather  large,  compound  capsule  containing  many 
round  seeds. 

Colchicum  is  used  medicinally  for  rheumatism,  gout 
and  dropsy.  [Die  Natur,  44,  p.  550.] 
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Practical  Pharinacy. 

Alkaloid-Stearates  and  their  Therapentib  Applications. 

Physicians  not  int’requently  prescribe  mixtures  of 
alkaloids  with  fats  and  oils,  for  ointments  or  in  sup- 
positories.  Undoubtedly  these  mixtures  would  be  more 
effective.  if  the  alkaloids  were  soluble  in  the  fats  and 
oils,  vvhich  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  alkaloidal 
combinations.  To  remedy  this  defect,  t’rancesco 
Zanardi  has  prepared  the  stearates  of  the  alkaloids 
mostly  used  in  this  wav;  viz.,  those  of  morphine,  atro- 
pine,  and  cocaine.  The  stearates  are  all  soluble  in  fats 
and  in  petrolatum.  Their  properties  and  methods  of 
preparation  are  given  in  the  following: 

Morphine  stearate  (C17H19NO3 .  C17H35COOH).  Pre¬ 
pared  by  direct  Union  of  the  components,  or  by  double 
decomposition.  According  to  the  first  metliod,  equh 
inolecular  quantities  of  stearic  acid  (5.68)  and  morphine 
are  allowed  to  react  upon  one  another.  The  stearic 
acid  is  dissolved  in  a,  flask  in  100  ccs.  of  absolute  alcohol, 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  morphine  added  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  warm  solution  is 
filtered,  when  upon  cooling  the  morphine  stearate  crys- 
tallizes  out.  By  concentration  of  the  mother  liquors, 
further  yields  can  be  obtained.  The  crystals  are  dried 
between  .80°  and  40°  C. 

A  completely  neutral  stearate  can  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  morphine  hydrochlorate  with  sodium 
stearate. 

The  sodium  stearate  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a 
warmed  mixture  of  5.68  g.  finely  cut  stearic  acid  in 
50  g.  distilled  water,  20  ccs.  (=  0.8  g.  NaOH)  normal 
sodium  hydroxide  solution.  To  the  resulting  solution, 
7.51  g.  of  morphine  hydrochlorate,  dissolved  in  100  g. 
distilled  water,  is  added.  Upon  mixing,  the  morphine 
stearate  separates  out  as  a  bulky,  white  precipitate; 
this  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  until 
the  washings  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  or  by  silver  nitrate  test  solution  after 
acidulating  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  stearate 
so  purified  is  dried  and  re-crystallized  from  alcohol. 

Morphine  stearate  forms  white,  shining,  crystalline 
scales,  unetuous  to  the  touch  and  melting  at  84 — 86°. 
At  100°  decomposition  sets  in  and  at  150°  the  mass  is 
blackened.  In  water,  morphine  stearate  is  practically 
insoluble;  in  cold  alcohol  it  is  only  slightly  soluble;  in 
warm  alcohol  readily  soluble.  Ether  dissolves  but  a 
small  quantity;  petroleum-ether,  benzene,  Chloroform, 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  still  less.  ln  fixed  oils  it  is  soluble 
to  about  1%  at  ordinary  temperatures;  fats  and  vaselin 
also  dissolve  it. 

Stearic  acjd  is  tested  for  in  this  stearate  by  the 
addition  of  copper  sulphate  to  the  finely-divided  sub- 
stance  suspended  in  water;  the  presence  of  morphineis 
proved  by  nitric  acid  and  the  other  usual  reagents. 

By  means  of  this  stearate,  containing  50.17%  of 
morphine,  we  can  prepare  morphine  “oil”,  morphine 
salves  and  morphine  suppositories. 

Atropine  stearate  (C17H23NO3  .  C17C35COOH).  Pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  same  methods  employed  for  the 
corresponding  morphine  salt. 

It  crystallizes  in  fine,  white,  shining  needles,  unctu- 
ous  to  the  touch,  melting  at  120°,  and  decomposing 
at  170°. 


The  solubility  of  atropine  stearate  in  various  sol- 
vents  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  morphine 
stearate.  Its  atropine  content  is  50.43%. 

The  presence  of  stearic  acid  is  proved  as  before  with 
copper  sulphate;  the  atropine  is  separated  from  the 
stearate  by  means  of  tartaric  acid  and  tested  for  in  the 
usual  manu  er. 

The  solution  of  atropine  stearate  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  (0.1  :  50.0)  furnishes  an  efticient  substitute  for 
hyoscyamus  “oil”  (I).  A.  III)  and  belladonna  “oil”. 
The  stearate  is  dissolved  in  the  oil,  using  a  gentle  heat. 
In  place  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  suppositories  and 
ointments,  atropine  stearate  can  find  a  rational  em- 
ployment. 

Cocaine  stearate  (C17H21NO4C17H35COOH).  Th,is 
substance  is  also  prepared  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned  methods.  For  2.84  g.  of  stearic  acid,  3.03  g.  of 
cocaine  are  used. 

Cocaine  stearate  crystallizes  in  white,  shining  needles, 
United  in  the  form  of  bundles;  melting-point  about  90°  C. 
It  contains  51.63%  cocaine.  Solubility  about  the  same 
as  the  above. 

The  tests  for  stearic  acid  are  same  as  for  the  mor¬ 
phine  salt;  cocaine  is  identified  by  the  usual  reactions, 
after  Separation  with  tartaric  acid. 

[Apoth.  Zeit-.,  1896,  p.  141;  from  Bollettino  chimico 
farmaceutico,  1896,  4.] 


Tests  for  Sozoiodol-salts. 

A.  General  Tests: 

1.  Upon  heating  sozoiodol-salts  alone  or  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  iodine  is  liberated;  in  the 
latter  case,  iodophenol  with  its  characteristic  odor  is 
also  formed.  Bromine- water  separates  iodine  from  So¬ 
lutions  of  sozoiodol  salts. 

2.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
iodine  is  liberated,  after  the  complete  volat-ilization  of 
which,  yellow  scales  of  picric  acid  separate  out. 

3.  The  aqueous  Solutions  of  sozoiodol-salts  with  a 
few  drops  of  ferric  Chloride  solution,  yield  an  intense 
bluish-violet  eolor  changing  to  a  reddish-violet,  and 
upon  heating  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid  form  chloranil  (tetrachlorquinone),  which  separates 
in  golden-yellow  shining  scales  and  can  be  recognized, 
even  in  very  dilute  Solutions,  by  its  characteristic  and 
intense  odor. 


B.  Special  Tests : 


1.  Sozoiodolic  acid  comes  on  the  market  in  small, 
prismatic,  acicular  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  glycerin.  The  tests  for  impurities  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  potassium  salt. 

2.  Sozoiodolate  of  mercury  appears  on  the  market 
as  a  deep  citron-yellow  powder  of  extreme  fineness,  and 
with  a  constaut-  mercury  content  of  32  pereent,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  formula 


C«H212 


/0  \ 
\SO/3 


Hg. 


Upon  heating,  the  salt  swells  and  rapidly  volatil- 
izes  without  leaving  a  residue.  In  water  and  alcohol 
it  is  practically  insoluble.  0.5  g.  of  the  salt  however 
dissolve  in  30  ccs.  of  a-  5  pereent-  solution  of  common 
salt;  the  freshly  prepared  solution  should  have  no  white 
or  yellowish-white  precipitate  in  Suspension,  nor  show 
more  than  a  sliglit  turbidity.  1t"  0.1  g.  of  the  salt  is 
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dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  9  ccs.  of  water  to 
which  1  cc.  of  nit.ric  acid  has  been  added,  not  more 
than  a  faiut  cloudiness  should  result  after  treating  with 
a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  test-solution  (chlorine). 
0.2  g.  of  the  salt-  are  soluble  in  20  ccs.  of  water  acidu- 
lated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  10  ccs.  of 
this  solution  should  not  be  rendered  cloudy  by  bariuni 
Chloride  test-solution  (not  more  than  2-3  drops  should 
be  used),  nor  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (absence  of  sul- 
phates  and  barium  salts  resp). 

With  ammonia,  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  salt  solu¬ 
tion  yields  a  yellowish  or  grayish  white,  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  a  black  precipitate. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  the  mercury  is 
accomplished  by  dissolving  2  g.  of  the  preparation  in 
salt  solution,  adding  1-2  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  result- 
ing  mercuric  sulphide  is  collected  on  a,  tared  filter, 
dried  at  100°  and  weighed. 

3.  Potassium  sozoiodolate  is  found  on  the  market 
as  a  white,  light  powder,  which  swells  very  much  upon 
heating  on  platinum-foil  (resembling  the  so-called 
Pharoah’s  serpents);  at  the  same  time,  the  disagree- 
able  odor  of  iodophenol  appears. 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  0.5  gms.  of  the  finely 
powdered  salt  dissolve  upon  shaking  with  50  ccs.  of 
water  at  15°. 

Upon  treating  20  ccs.  of  this  solution  with  two 
drops  of  silver  nitrate  t.  s.,  a  white  precipitate  results 
immediately,  which  should  be  completely  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  (concentrated  acid  is  liable  to  liberate 
iodine).  Not  more  than  a  faint  opalescence  should  re- 
main  (traces  of  chlorine);  a  yellowish  turbidity  shows 
the  presence  of  traces  of  free  iodine  in  the  preparation. 

If  a  few  drops  of  barium  Chloride  solution  (1:20) 
are  added  to  10  ccs.  of  the  above  solution,  the  result- 
ing  white  precipitate  (barium  sozoiodolate)  should 
dissolve  completely  upon  warming,  or  upon  the  addi- 
tion  of  ammonia  (absence  of  sulphates).  A  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  to  10  ccs.  of  the  same 
solution  should  produce  no  turbidity  (barium).  Ammo¬ 
nium  sulphide  as  well  as  hydrogen  sulphide  solution 
should  produce  no  change  in  a  solution  of  0.5  gms.  of 
the  salt  in  50  ccs.  of  water.  Bromine  water  shaken 
with  an  aqueous  solution  (0.5  g.  in  50  ccs.)  of  the  salt 
should  cause  no  turbidity  (a  cloudiness  would  indicate 
potassium  phenolate  as  tribromphenol). 

4.  Sodium  sozoiodolate  appears  in  beautiful,  white, 
prismatic  needles,  of  an  astringent  taste  at  first,  then 
sweetish.  1.0  g.  is  readily  soluble  in  20  ccs.  of  cold 
water,  more  soluble  in  warm  water,  ln  warm  glyeerin 
the  solubility  is  about  the  same.  In  warm,  especially 
in  dilute  alcohol  (80  percent),  it  is  soluble  to  about  50 
percent.  Upon  heating  it  does  not  swell.  The  tests 
given  for  the  potassium  salt  to  prove  absence  of  Chlo¬ 
rides,  sulphates,  barium  etc.,  also  apply  here. 

5.  Zinc  sozoiodolate  crystallizes  in  fine  colorless 
needles,  which  do  not  swell  upon  heating.  More  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  in  water.  The  fiuely  powdered  salt  is 
soluble  in  50  p.  of  cold  and  in  20  p.  of  warm  water, 
remaining  in  solution  in  the  latter  case  upon  cooliug. 

1  g.  of  this  salt  dissolves  in  10  g.  of  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  tests  for  purity  are  identical  with 
those  for  the  potassium  galt,  except  that,  of  course, 


hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammoniupi  sulphide  yield  white 
precipitates. 

6.  The  tests  for  the  other  sozoiodol-salts,  viz: 
those  of  aluminum,  ammonium,  silver,  lithium,  magne- 
siutn,  lead  etc.,  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  be¬ 
töre  inentioned.  [Trommsdqrff’s  Laboratory.] 


Physiology,  Pharmacology  and  Therapy. 

Poisonous  Eflfects  of  Acetylene. 

According  to  Nestor  Grell  an  t  a  mixture  of  20 
vols.  of  acetylene,  prepared  frorn  calcium  Carbide,  20.8 
vols.  of  oxygeri,  and  59.2  vols.  oE  nitrogen  was  breathed 
by  a  dog  for  35  minutes  without  an.v  marked  dis- 
turbance,  and  100  cc.  of  the  blood  was  found  to  con- 
tain  10  cc.  of  acetylene.  With  40  vols.  of  acetylene,  the 
Proportion  of  oxygen  remaining  the  same,  a  dog  died 
in  less  than  an  hour,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  heart’s 
action,  and  100  cc.  of  blood  contained  ^Occ.  of  acetylene. 
With  79  vols.  of  acetylene  and  21  vols.  of  oxygen,  the 
poisonous  effects  were  still  more  stropgly  marked.  It 
follows  that  acetylene  may  be  fatally  poisonous  when 
present  in  proportions  as  high  as  40  percent  by  volume. 

A  mixture  of  coal  gas  with  air  and  oxygen  con- 
taining  20.8  percent  of  the  latter  and  1  percent  of  car- 
bonic  oxide  was  nearly  fatal  to  a  dog  after  it  had  been 
breathed  for  about  10  minutes,  and  100  cc.  of  the  dog’s 
blood  contained  27  cc.  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  follows 
that  acetylene  is  much  less  poisonous  than  ordinary 
coal  gas. 

Berthelot,  in  some  experiments  made  many  years 
ago,  in  conjunctiou  with  Claude  Bernard,  found 
that.  acetylene,  when  present  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
percent  by  volume,  is  without  inj urious  effects  on  birds. 
The  poisonous  properties  often  attributed  to  this  gas, 
as  prepared  by  the  older  methods,  are  probably  duelo 
the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  or  hycfrogen  cyanide. 

Moissan  finds  that  when  acetylene  is  prepared 
from  pure  calcium  Carbide,  and  is  purified  by  being  liqui- 
fied,  it  has  a  very  ethereal  odor,  and  can  be  breathed 
in  small  quantity  without  evil  effects.  If,  however,  the 
calcium  Carbide  has  been  prepared  from  coal  and  impure 
lime,  it  may  contain  calcium  sulphide  and  phosphide, 
and  the  acetylene  prepared  from  it  then  has  a  very  dis-, 
agreeable  odor. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  200;  from  Coinpt.  rend.,  121,  p.  564; 
ibid.,  p.  566.] 

Derivatives  of  Hydrastine  and  Narcotine. 

According  to  Edm  un d  Falk,  methylliydrastamide 
produces,  in  both  cold-  and  warm-blooded  animals, 
peripheral  paralysis.  In  large  doses,  it  paralyses  the 
heart;  it  dilates  the  vessels,  lowers  the  blood  pressure, 
and  causes  death  by  cessation  of  respiration. 

Methylhydrastimide  acfs  on  the  mnscular  tissues 
produciug  paralysis  prece(]ed  bycramps;  even  in  small 
doses  it  weakens  the  heart.  There  is  dilation  of  the 
vessels,  and  death  occur/s,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Methylnarcotamide  produces  a  narcotic  state  by 
acting  on  the  cerebrgm,  and  there  is  paralysis  of  a 
peripheral  nature.  Yery  large  doses  are  necessary  to 
affect  the  heart;  ;fchere  is  a  fall  of  blood  pressure. 
Respiration  is  first  quickened,  then  becomes  slow'er,  and 
finally  ceases. 
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Methylnarcotimide  is  a  narcotic,  but  paralysis  is 
incomplete  and  accompanied  by  a  stage  of  musculax 
cramp;  on  the  heart,  however,  it«  paralysing  action  is 
more  marked.  It  is  a  local  anaesthetic  at  the  seat  of 
application.  Tliere  is  a  fall  of  blood  pressure.  Respir¬ 
ation  rises  during  the  couvulsions,  but  in  the  narcotic 
stage  falls,  and  finally  ceases. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  201;  from  Virchow’s  Archiv,  142, 
p.  360.] 

In  Memoriam. 

Prof.  Jean  Mueller. 

Professor  Mueller,  formerly  professor  of  botany  at 
the  University  of  Geneva,  and  known  as  Mueller  Argo- 
viensis  (from  the  canton  Aargau,  his  former  liorae)  in 
distinctiou  from  other  botanists  of  the  same  name,  died 
recently  in  Geneva.  Switzerland.  His  principal  work  is 
a  monograph  on  the  family  Resedaceae.  For  Martius’ 
Flora Brasiliensis  he  wrote  the  chapters  on  Apocyaaceae, 
Eupliorbiaceae  and  Rubiaceae,  and  for  Decandolle’s 
Prodromus  the  chapter  on  Resedaceae.  Besides  the  uni¬ 
versity  professorship  Mueller  occupied  the  position  of 
curator  of  the  city  herbarium  and  of  director  of  the 
botaniöal  garden. 

Dr.  Chas.  0.  Curtman. 

The  sad  news  of  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Chas.  0.  Curtman 
of  St.  Louis  has  just  been  received.  Dr.  Curtman  was 
well  known  in  medical  cireles  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Missouri  Medical  College.  To  pharmaceutical 
readers  he  is  familiär  as  a  writer  on  analytical  ehern-  | 
istry.  Back  volumes  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Review 
contain  many  articles  on  analytical  subjects  from  his 
pen.  It  may  be  less  generally  known  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Committee  of  Revi¬ 
sion  of  the  last  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  being  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  inorganic  Chemicals. 

His  recent  illness  was  known  to  some  of  his  friends, 
but  the  news  of  his  deatli  on  the  22nd  of  last  month 
was  a  sad  surprise  to  all  who  had  in  mind  his  robust 
form  and  Constitution. 
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Experiment  Station.*  Bulletin  No.  49.  The 
Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility:  Commer- 
cial  Fertilizers.  By  F.  W.  Woll. 

- Bulletin  No.  50.  The  Hot  AVater  Treatment 

for  the  Prevention  of  Smut  on  Oats, 
AA'heat  and  Barley.  By  E.  S.  Goff. 

Vanderbilt  University  —  Nashville,  Tenn.  An- 
nouncement  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy, 
1896—97.  Pamphlet,  pp.  27. 

*  The  Bulletins  and  Annual  Reports  of  this  Station  are 

sent  free  to  all  residents  of  Wisconsin  upon  request. 
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Robert  Clarke  Company — Cincinnati.  Etidorhpa; 
or  The  End  of  Earth;  the  stränge  history  of  a 
mysterious  being,  and  an  account  of  a  reinark- 
able  journey;  as  communicated  in  manuscript  to 
Llewellyn  Drury,  who  promised  to  print  the 
same,  but  finally  evaded  ihe  responsibility,  which 
was  assuined  by  John  Uri  Lloyd;  with  many 
illustrations  by  J.  August us  Knapp.  Fourth 
edition.  1896.  $2.00. 

Central  Tennessee  College  —  Nasliville,  Tenn. 
Catalogue  of  1895 — 96  and  Announcement  for 
1896 — 97  of  the  Meharry  Medical,  Dental,  and 
Pliarmaceutical  Departments.  Pamphlet,  pp.  24. 

Zweiundvierzigster  Jahresbericht  des  ger¬ 
manischen  Nationalmuseums.  1895. 

E.  Merck  —  Darmstadt.  Bericht  über  das  Jahr 
1895.  Herausgegeben  im  Januar  1896.  No.  126. 

- Annual  Report  on  the  Year  1895.  Published 

in  March  1896.  No.  128. 

Pr.  Peters  and  Rost —  Berlin.  Preisliste  über 
Appara  te  und  Utensilien  für  Chemie,  Electro- 
chemie,  Pharmacie,  Bacteriologie,  Hygiene,  Mikro¬ 
skopie,  Berg-  und  Hüttenwesen,  Physik,  etc.  Ein 
Bd.,  pp.  480,  mit  zahlreichen  Illustrationen.  1896. 
M.  3.00. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  —  Detroit.  Price  List,  1896. 
Brochure,  pp.  268. 

Reviews. 

Etidorhpa;  or  T  h  e  E  n  d  o  f  E  a  r  t  h ;  the  stränge 
history  of  a  mysterious  being,  and  the  ael 
count  of  a  remarkable  journey;  as  cornumni- 
cated  in  manuscript  to  Llewellyn  Drury, 
who  promised  to  print  the  same,  but  finally 
evaded  the  responsibility,  which  was  assuined 
by  John  Uri  Lloyd;  with  many  illustra¬ 
tions  by  J.  Augustus  Knapp.  The  Robert 
Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati.  1896. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  author’s  limited 
edition  of  Etidorhpa  barely  five  months  ago  the 
demand  for  the  work  has  beeil  so  great  that  a 
second  and  a  third  edition  have  been  exhausted 
as  soon  as  prepared,  and  a  fourth  is  now  before  us. 

In  a  review  of  the  first  edition*  it  was  said: 

“The  work  is  suggestive,  not  didactic . The 

nature  and  direction  of  the  thoughts  that  it 
arouses  will  be  determined  by  individual  tenden- 
cies.”  The  truth  of  tliis  assertion  has  been  shown 
by  the  diversity  of  the  published  comments  on  the 
book.  As  a  rule,  specialists  in  Science  have  been 
most  impressed  by  hints  in  the  direction  of  their 
individual  lines  of  work;  those  of  a  pliilosophical 
turn  of  mind  have  found  the  meta.physical  specu- 
lations  of  great  interest;  and  theologians  and 
morälists  see  promise  of  future  possibilities  in 
religious  thought  and  bestow  high  praise  on  the 
temperance  lecture,  Chapters  36 — 39. 

The  present  time  is  particularly  opportune  for 
a  book  of  tliis  kind.  Not  only  are  all  departments 
of  Science  at  least  normally  alert  and  active,  but 
the  discovery  of  argon  and  of  the  action  of  the 
X-rays  have  awakened  populär  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  other  equally  wonderful  revelations. 

*  Pharmaceutical  Review,  14,  p.  24. 
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In  view  of  the  fitness  of  the  time  and  the  excellence 
of  the  work  it  would  not  be  stränge  if  the  success 
that  Etidorhpa  has  so  far  achieved  were  but  the 
beginning  of  wliat  is  to  follow. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  the  work  which 
seems  more  than  any  other  to  gratify  the  desire 
for  a  Stimulus  in  scientific  speculation  is  not  based 
wholly  on  narrow  materialistic  and  commercial 
ideas.  Although  the  material  importance  of  ad- 
vance  in  Science  receives  due  attention,  as  in  the 
cliapter  on  the  Food  of  Man,  there  is  none  of  the 
spirit  that  coupled  with  the  first  announcement  of 
Prof.  Roentgen’s  discovery  the  Statement  that  it 
furnished  a  means  of  identifying  paste  diamonds 
and  of  detecting  flaws  in  armor  plate.  While  the 
basis  of  the  book  is  wholly  scientific  and  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  gush  and  eentimentalism,  the 
point  of  view  is  that  of  one  who  looks  toward 
higher,  not  toward  lower  things.  Many  of  the 
eonceptions,  though  approached  from  the  scientific 
side  and  expressed  in  a  scientist’s  way,  are  in 
essence  intensely  poetic.  The  book  may  do  some- 
thing  toward  correcting  the  impression  that  to 
have  the  scientific  spirit  is  to  think  on  wliat  one 
shall  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  one  shall  be 
clothed,  and  perhaps  to  speculate  a  little  on  the 
dullest  and  least  profitable  metaphysical  questions. 

While  considering  the  book  as  a  general 
Stimulus  to  thought,  the  reader  must  not  forget 
that  the  separate  parts  express  the  results  of  care- 
ful  speculation  in  various  lines  of  Science.  Though 
the  author  obviously  does  not  accept  the  exact 
theories  put-  forward,  except-  so  far  as  t-liey  are  at 
present  capable  of  proof,  he  does  indicate  his 
belief  that  research  along  the  lines  of  study  dis- 
cussed  will  yield  sta-rtling  results ;  and  some  of  his 
Strange  Statements  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  conjectures  of  wliat  future  discoveries  may  be. 
As  years  go  by  the  possessor  of  a  eopy  of  Eti¬ 
dorhpa  will  take  pleasure  in  seeing  how  far  these 
hinted  propliesies  are  fulfilled. 

The  fourth  edition  is  from  the  same  plat.es  as 
the  first,  and  paper,  presswork  and  binding  are 
very  good.  Those  who  have  seen  earlier  copies 
will  regret  that  the  exquisite  picture  of  Etidorhpa 
has  been  replaced  by  a  much  more  common-place 
conception;  though  the  latter  is  well-executed.  A 
new  portrait  of  I-Am-The-Man  appears  as  frontis- 
piece.  The  special  preface  to  the  author’s  edition 
and  extracts  from  many  reviews  are  found  at  the* 
end  of  tliis  volume.  Students  of  pharinacy,  chemis- 
try  and  related  subjects  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  Prof.  Lloyd  has  dedicated  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  commercial  editions  of  Etidorhpa 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  famous  library. 

William  B.  Cairns. 

The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  for  1896. 
A  critical  review  for  practitioners  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  Published  by  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  One  vol.,  12  mo.,  pp. 
484.  1896.  $1.50. 

A  dozen  times  the  Year  Book  of  Treatment 
has  appeared  before  its  American  admirers,  re- 
flecting  the  progress  of  British  Medical  thought. 
Those  who  have  walked  the  hospitals  of  London 
find  the  views  of  their  old  teachers  expressed  on 
all  practica!  subjects.  Suffice  it  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  theuies  that  have  been  carefully  re- 
viewed.  The  Nauheim  method  of  treating  chronic 
heart  affections  is  called  attention  to  at  length. 
Every  practitioner  in  tliis  country  ought  to  read 
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that  article,  as  our  literature  in  scanty.  The 
article  on  thymus  feeding-  in  Grave«  disease,  on 
nueleins  in  pulmonary  troubles,  on  the  Flechsig 
method  of  treating  epilepsy,  on  tetano-antitoxin, 
on  the  gouty  heart,  on  diphtero-antitoxin,  on 
massage  and  early  mobilization  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  and  the  ambulant  treatment  of  frac- 
tures  of  the  lower  extremities,  on  the  surgery  of 
the  gall-bladder,  on  surgical  treatment  of  idiocy, 
on  castration  in  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  prostate,  and  many  more,  suffiee  to  show  the 
progressive  tendency  of  the  Year  Book.  The  sub- 
ject  of  the  supervision  of  tubercular  patients  by 
the  local  board  of  health,  gives  food  for  reflection 
for  all  health-officers.  Stringent  laws  ought  to  be 
enacted  to  control  this  great  scourge.  Every 
active  practitioner  will  welcome  the  Year  Book, 
and  the  druggist  will  find  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  therapeutic  value  of  all  the  ne  wer  drugs. 

F.  R.  Weber. 

Meyer’s  Tonversations-Lexicon.  Ein  Nach¬ 
schlagewerk  des  allgemeinen  Wissens.  5te, 
gänzlich  umgearbeitete  Auflage,  llter  Band. 
1076  Seiten.  Langenbeck  bis  Mauri.  Biblio¬ 
graphisches  Institut,  Leipzig  und  Wein.  1896. 

Das  in  früheren  Besprechungen  über  dieses  wohl- 
bekannte  Werk  gesagte  gilt  auch  für  den  Ilten 
Band.  Derselbe  enthält  unter  anderen  grösseren 
Artikeln  solche  über  Lebens  Versicherungswesen, 
Leder,  Lehrfreiheit,  Lehrlings  wesen,  Leibniz,  Leip¬ 
zig  und  die  Leipziger  Neubauten,  Lessing,  Leucht¬ 
gas,  Leuchthürme,  Licht,  Linne,  Linoleum,  Linse, 
Lithographie,  Locomobile,  Locomotive,  London, 
Louisiana,  Lübeck,  Luft,  Luftpumpen,  Luther, 
Madagaskar,  Madras,  Madrid,  Magdeburg,  Magen 
und  Magenkrankheiten,  Magnetismus,  Mähren, 
Mailand,  Malaiischen  Archipel,  Malerei,  Marine, 
Markthallen,  Maschinen,  Maasse,  Mathematik. 
An  Chromobildern  enthält  der  Band  nur  zwei,  da¬ 
gegen  eine  beträchtliche  Zahl  trefflich  ausgeführter 
Städtepläne  in  Farbendruck.  Fr.  H. 

Die  Vegetation  der  Erde.  Sammlung  Pflan- 
zen-geographischer  Monographien.  Heraus¬ 
gegeben  von  A.  Engl  er  und  0.  Drude.  Ikl. 

.1:  Grundzüge  der  Pflanzen  Verbrei¬ 
tung  auf  der  iberischen  Halbinsel. 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  Moritz  Willkomm.  Ein 
gr.  Octavband.  Mit  2  Karten,  2  Heliogra- 
vueren  und  21  Textabbildungen.  1896. 
M.  12.00 

Prof.  Griesebach’s  well-known  sketehes  “The 
Vegetation  of  the  earth”  have  been  a  Standard 
work  for  more  than  one  generation;  but  since  the 
time  when  this  excellent  treatise  was  written  the 
knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  earth  and  of  t.heir 
geographica!  distribution  and  botanical  relation 
has  been  much  extended  on  the  one  hand  and 
specialized  on  the  other.  Many  accomplished  bo- 
tanists  in  the  various  countries  have  assiduously 
compiled  and  published  special  monographic 
“flora-s”  of  whole  countries  or  of  certain  parts  of 
countries,  or  of  certain  large  groups  or  families 
of  the  higher  or  the  lower  plants.  But  few  have 
endeavored  to  treat  the  Vegetation  of  large  areas 
and  whole  countries  from  a  more  commanding 
point  of  view  so  as  to  bring  the  separate  sketehes 
with  a  broader  grasp  into  a  general,  uniform  as- 
pect.  Two  of  the  foremost  botanists  of  our  day 
have  undertaken  this  ditticult  venture  and  propose 


in  the  course  of  years  to  offer  a  series  of  treatises 
on  the  distribution  of  the  Vegetation  of  the  earth 
grouped  in  accordance  with  the  geographical  and 
topographical  characteristies  and  division  of  the 
various  continents.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
most  thoroughly  studied  and  known  rnain  groups 
of  the  European  continents  are  at  first  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  elaborate  sketch,  which  will 
appear  in  independent  volumes.  The  first  one, 
treating  the  Vegetation  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
facing  along  its  Southern  coast  the  long-stretclied 
shores  of  the  African  continent  with  so  many 
plants  common  to  both  floras.  has  just  been  issued. 
Its  author,  the  well  known  botanist,  Prof.  Will- 
k  o  m  m,  late  Professor  at  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
has  made  the  Vegetation  of  these  largely  moun- 
tainous  countries  a  life-long  study  and  at  his 
recent  death  has  left  this  elaborate  work  as  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  faithful  and  successful 
labors. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts  and 
each  into  various  chapters.  The  introductory  part 
consists  of  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  history  and 
the  literature  of  the  botanical  study  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  as  far  back  as  the  16th  Century.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  large 
groups,  treating  on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
peninsula,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  various 
plant-  formations  over  the  different  areas  of  the 
mountainous  uplands  and  the  lowlands  of  the 
peninsula.  The  second  part  includes  descriptions 
of  the  various  formations  of  the  Vegetation  in 
general  as  well  as  for  special  districts.  A  most- 
interesting  concluding  chapter  t-reat-s  of  the 
changes  brought  on  in  the  characteristies  of  the 
Vegetation  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  by  migration 
as  well  as  by  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

This  first  A^olume  of  the  series  of  sketehes  on 
the  vegetat-ion  of  the  earth  argues  well  for  the 
importance,  the  excellence,  and  the  paramount 
value  of  this  new  venture  in  botanical  literature. 
The  fact  that  two  so  eminent  botanical  scholars 
and  one  of  the  foremost  botanical  publishers  have 
joined  in  the  publication  of  a  descriptive  series  of 
geographic-botanieal  sketehes  is  an  ample  guaran- 
tee  that  the  subsequent  volumes  will  equal  if  not 
surpass  the  just  issued  initial  volume.  And  this 
one  is  in  every  respect  an  excellent  work  which  at 
once  will  command  the  interest  and  the  apprecia- 
tion  of  Professional  as  well  as  of  amateur  botanists 
everywhere,  and  not  least  in  the  United  States. 

Fr.  H. 

Formulaire  des  Medicaments  Nouvea-ux 
pour  18  9  6.  Par  H.  Bocquillon-Limou- 
sin,  Pha-rmacien  de  Ire  classe.  7e  edition, 
revue,  corrigee  et  augmentee.  Librairie 
J.  B.  Bailiiere  et  Fils,  Paris.  7  vol.,  de 
300  pages,  cartonne,  3  fr. 

In  these  days  of  new  remedies,  when  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  the  discovery  of  some  syn- 
thetic  prepa-ration  of  greater  or  less  therapeutic 
value,  any  book  on  new  medicaments  must  neces- 
sarily  be  subject  to  frequent  revision,  if  it  is 
expected  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  So  the  sixth  edition  of  the  “formulaire 
de  medicaments  nouveaux”  has  been  soon  suc- 
ceeded  by  the  present  volume,  in  which  many 
articles  recent-ly  introduced  into  medicine  have 
been  added. 

This  last  edition  contains  455  new  remedies, 
including  crude  drugs,  plant  constituents,  and  in- 
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organic  medicines,  as  well  as  synthetic  organic 
preparations.  Under  each  of  these  articles  the 
author  gives,  as  completelv  as  possible  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  the  synonyms,  description,  composi- 
tion  (active  principles  as  fa,r  as  known  in  case  of 
vegetable  drugs),  pliysiological  action,  therapeutic 
properties,  mode  of  administration,  and  doses. 
To  show  that  the  work  is  np  to  date,  it  need  onlv 
be  mentioned  that  apolysin,  citrophene,  and  ferri- 
pyrin  are  included  in  the  list  of  remedies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  fail  to  surprise  or  at  least 
to  interest  American  pharmacists  t-o  learn  that 
drugs  so  long  and  so  well  known  to  us  as  hydras- 
tis,  cannabis  indica,  gelsemium,  etc.,  are  classed 
in  the  same  categoi*y. 

The  paper  and  binding  of  the  book  are  excellent 
for  a  work  of  its  kind.  H.  Fischer. 

Anatomischer  Atlas  der  Pharmacognosie 
und  N ahr ungsm i 1 1 el ku n d e.  Von  Dr.  A. 
Tschirch  und  Dr.  0.  Oesterle.  Lieferung 
10.  Chr.  Herrn.  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig. 
1896.  M.  1.50. 

Lieferung  10  of  this  excellent  work  describes 
and  flgures  Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea  Tulasne,  to- 
gether  with  the  forms  of  Ustilago  that  attack  the 
common  cereals ;  the  seeds  of  the  corn  cockle, 
Agrostemma  Githago  L.,  and  of  the  cow-wheat, 
Mehtmpyrum  arvense  L.,  frequently  found  as  im- 
purities  in  seed  grain;  the  common  pea,  Pisum 
sativum  L.;  the  common  beans,  Phaseolus  vulgaris 
Metzg.  and  P.  multißorus  Willd.,  and  the  lentil, 
Evum  Lens  L.  A  comparative  study  of  the  seed 
envelopes  of  the  most  important  Phaseolus  and 
Yicia  forms  from  authentic  specimens  furnished  by 
Prof.  Wittmack  of  Berlin  is  a  valuable  feature  of 
this  number.  By  means  of  micrometric  measure- 
ments  of  the  elongated  palisade  cells,  representing 
the  epidermis  of  the  outer  integument  of  the  ovule, 
and  of  the  next  underlying  cell  layer,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  often  characteristic  form  of 
the  elements,  the  authors  are  able  to  identify  a 
fragment  from  the  seed  coats  of  any  of  the  dozen 
forms  considered.  Starches  from  the  commoner 
grains  are  treated.  A  brief  statement  of  our  know- 
ledge  concerning  the  structure,  growth  and  use  in 
the  plant  preceeds  the  detailed  description  of  starcli 
from  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  oa'ts  and  rice.  As 
would  be  expected  in  this  publication,  full  and 
clear  descriptions  are  aceompanied  by  excellent 
illustrations.  Rodney  H.  True. 

Die  Cyan-Yerbindungen.  Ein  Handbuch  für 
Fabrikanten,  Chemiker,  Aerzte,  Apotheker, 
Droguisten,  Galvaniseure,  Photographen,  u. 
s.  w.  Nach  den  neuesten  Erfahrungen  be¬ 
arbeitet  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Feuerbach, 
technischer  Chemiker.  A.  Hartleben’s 
Verlag,  Wein.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  XVI,  400. 
Mit  25  Abbildungen.  1896.  M.  6.00. 

The  Cyanogen  Derivatives  const.itutes  volume 
224  of  the  Chemico-teclinical  Library  published  by 
A.  Hartleben  of  Vienna.  Other  volumes  of  this 
series  have  repeatedly  been  reviewed  in  the  older 
volumes  of  this  joürnal.  In  truly  German  fashion 
the  author  begins  by  giving  in  his  introduction  a 
very  interesting  historical  account  of  the  discovery 
of  cyanogen  compounds  and  of  the  development 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  this  interesting  group 
of  Chemicals.  Although  the  industry  of  cyanogen 
compounds  had  received  a  severe  check  in  its  de-  j 


velopment  through  the  introduction  of  coal-tar 
dvestuffs  the  manufacture  of  potassium  cyanide 
has  recently  been  greatly  increased  on  account  of 
the  application  of  this  Chemical  in  the  extraction 
of  gold  by  means  of  the  cyanide  process  in  the 
most  important  gold  districts. 

The  general  part,  which  constitutes  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  book,  discusses  in  seven  chapters  the 
general  properties  of  the  cyanogen  compounds; 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  its  salts;  other  methods  for 
the  preparation  of  cyanogen  compounds;  cyanic 
acid  and  its  derivatives;  thiocyanic  acid  and  deri¬ 
vatives;  ferro-  and  ferricvanides;  the  examination 
and  valuation  of  cyanogen  derivatives. 

The  second  part  discusses  the  technical  appli¬ 
cation  in  several  chapters:  the  effect  of  cyanogen 
derivatives  on  the  human  organism  and  the  pre- 
cautions  to  be  taken  in  using  them;  application 
of  cyanogen  derivatives  in  reproduetion  processes; 
in  galvanic  plating;  the  extraction  of  gold  by 
means  of  the  cyanide  solution.  It  thus  becomes 
apparent  that  the  book  is  of  interest  not  only  to 
the  technical  chemist,  but  to  the  druggist,  the 
photographer  and  others  who  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry.  Many  practica!  formulas  for 
Photographie  reproduetion  and  galvanic  plating 
with  copper,  silver,  gold,  etc.  are  given. 

The  appendix  supplies  Information  regarding 
reagents  and  indicators,  etc.  The  book  is  pro- 
vided  with  an  index.  Paper,  type  and  illustrations 
are  of  the  same  good  quality  that  have  cliarac- 
terized  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  series. 

E.  K. 

Chemical  Experiments,  General  and  Ana- 
lytical,  for  use  with  any  Text-book  of 
Chemistry,  or  without  a  Text-book,  by  R.  P. 
Williams,  Instruetor  in  Chemistry,  English 
High  School,  Boston.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  book  of  something  over  two-hundred 
pages,  each  alternate  page  being  blank  for  notes, 
tlie  first  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  experiments 
in  general  chemistry,  and  the  last  half  to  tables 
for  qualitative  analysis. 

The  author  has  succeeded  fairly  well  in  the 
experiments  given.  He  lias  aimed  first,  to  select 
such  as  are  most  instructive  and  best  illustrate 
the  subject  without  being  too  elaborate;  second, 
to  arrange  them  in  an  Order  calculated  to  lead 
up  by  the  most  natural  and  easiest  steps  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Science;  third,  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  fascinating  by  giving  just  enough  information 
and  Suggestion  to  interest  the  experimenter  and  to 
make  him  work  for  the  knowledge  to  be  gained. 

The  orthography  recommended  by  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.  is  adopted  throughout  the  book. 

The  author  in  his  preface  says,  “Metal  analy¬ 
sis  has  received  a  somewhat  unique  treatment. 
Each  metal  of  a  group  is  first  taken  separately 
and  the  analytical  reactions  are  given.  This 
metliod  shows  the  pupil  at  onee  why  a  given 
reagent  is  added,  and  what  its  effect  is.  The 
group  is  next  treated  in  the  same  way.  This 
method  clarifies  the  subject  greatly  in  the  pupil’s 
mind,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  valuable  departure 
in  teaching  analysis.” 

The  multiplication  of  laboratory  manuals 
within  the  last  decade  is  the,  perhaps  somewhat 
natural,  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  unwise  to  attempt  the  study  of  this  Science 
without  laboratory  instruction.  This  recognition 
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is  a  great  point  gained  in  Science  teaching,  and 
110  high  scliool  worthy  the  name  but  has  its  fairly 
well-equipped  laboratory.  So  far  as  the  work  be- 
fore  ns  gives  instruction  in  general  Chemistry  it  will 
doubtless  find  a  warm  welcome  from  manyteacliers. 

Of  the  analytica.l  part  the  reviewer  cannot 
speak  so  favorably.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  study 
leads  more  easily  to  “rule  ot‘  tliumb”  methods  of 
work  or  to  Imbits  of  empiricism  than  does  quali¬ 
tative  analytical  Chemistry  as  ordinarily  taught. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  methods  of 
this  book  are  such  as  will  lead  the  student  to  feel 
he  has  accomplished  his  pürpose  when  he  can  state 
with  certainty  the  composition  of  the  salt  given 
him  for  analysis.  The  ability  to  write  Chemical 
equations  or  to  analyze  a  salt  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  training  in  logical  methods  of  thought. 
But  if  Chemical  analysis  is  to  hold  a  place  in  any 
scheine  of  education  it  must  do  so  because  of  its 
value  in  training  pupils  to  draw  logical  conclusions 
from  observed  phenomena.  The  more  prominent 
faults  of  the  analytical  portion  of  this  book  are 
first,  the  want  of  sufticient  explanatory  text,  and 
the  giving  of  far  too  many  tests  for  a  single 
element.  W.  W.  Daniells. 

Bericht  von  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Inhaber  Gebr. 
Fritzsche)  in  Leipzig.  Fabrik  äther.  Oele, 
Essenzen  und  ehern.  Präparate.  April  1896. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  interesting  in- 
formation  the  new  number  of  this  semi-annual 
contains  very  valuable  information  concerning 
the  so-called  essences:  bergauiot  oil,  lemon  oil 
and  orange  oil.  The  commercial  confusion  and 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  these  products  was 
possible  on  account  of  the  generally  prevailing 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  same.  Mr.  Karl 
Fritzsche,  a,  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
assisted  by  several  consuls  —  among  them  by  Mr. 
Nicola  Siles,  U.  S.  Vice  Consul  in  Reggio — has  spent 
about  four  months  in  the  essence-producing  dis- 
tricts  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  entire 
subject.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  mani- 
fested  by  figures  speaking  for  themselves.  The 
methods  of  examination  worked  out  by  the  chem- 
ists  of  the  firm  are  finding  their  way  more  and 
more  into  practice,  so  that  adulteration  will  soon 
become  impossible.  The  local  consuls  and  govern- 
ment  officials  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  report  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  geographical  phase  of  pharm acognosy,  which 
is  still  so  sadly  in  need  of  more  and  authentic  in¬ 
formation.  When  the  English  translation  of  the 
Bericht  appears  the  Review  will  as  usual  abstract 
paragraphs  and  chapters  that  are  of  special 
interest.  E.  K. 

The  National  Formulary.  Issuecl  as  a  Sup¬ 
plement  toTlieNational  Dispens atory, 
5th  Edition.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Phila. 
Brochure,  pp.  8,  115.  1896. 

The  most  noticeable  ehange  in  this  publication  ! 
is  the  introduction  of  the  metric  System  of  weights 
and  measures,  bringing  it  in  conformity  with  that 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  and  scientific  usage  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  main  additions  to  the  list  of  formulae  ; 
presented,  besides  those  dropped  from  the  text  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  are  Compound  Digestive  Elixir, 
Elixir  Paraldeliyde,  Stronger  Emulsion  of  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  Glycerite  of  Guaiac,  Solution  of  Bro¬ 
mide  of  Gold  and  Arsenie,  Compound  Powder  of  i 
Acetanilid  and  Compound  Syrup  of  white  Pine.  j 


The  formulae  dropped  from  this  edition  are  those 
of  preparations  admitted  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
at  its  last  revision. 

Among  the  changes  are  noticed  that  of  Elixir 
Gentian,  Elixir  Cinchona  and  of  Chloroform  Ano- 
dyne.  Iron  preparations  with  Elixir  Gentian  pre- 
pared  according  to  the  new  formulae  will  not  be 
discolored.  In  Chloroform  Anodyne  morphine 
sulphate  is  substituted  for  the  Deodorized  Tincture 
of  Opium  and  the  Tincture  of  Belladonna  omitted. 
The  title  of  this  preparation  has  accordingly  been 
changed  from  Mistura  Chloroformi  et  Opii  to 
Mistura  Chloroformi  et  Cannabis  Indicae  Com- 
posita. 

Other  changes  in  title  are  those  of  the  Effer- 
vescent  Salts  to  Effervescent  Powders. 

Leo  C.  Urban.  . 

Chemisch-teclinischesRepertoriu m .  Ueber- 
sichtlicher  Bericht  über  die  neuesten  Erfin¬ 
dungen,  Fortschritte  und  Verbesserungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  technischen  und  industriellen 
Chemie,  mit  Hinweis  auf  Maschinen,  Apparate 
un d  Litteratur.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Emil 
Jacobsen.  34.  Jahrgang.  1895.  Zweites 
Halbjahr.  Erste  Hälfte,  pp.  184.  Mit  in  den 
Text  gedruckten  Illustrationen.  R.  Gaert- 
ner’s  Verlagsbuchhandlung  (Hermann 
Heyfelder),  Berlin.  1896. 

Attention  has  repeatedly  been  called  to  this 
quarterly,  which  supplies  the  technical  chemist  with 
a  Compilation  of  almost  everything  in  which  he 
may  be  interested.  The  quarterly  brings  not  only 
abstraets  of  Chemical  articles,  but  also  furnislies 
references  to  machines,  apparatus  and  Chemical 
literature.  The  present  number  contains  abstraets 
arranged  under  the  following  groups:  — 

Buildingmaterials,  cements,  artificial  stones. 

Dyestuffs,  dyeing  and  textile  printing. 

Fats,  oils,  illuminating  materials  and  fuel. 

Fermented  beverages. 

Tanning,  the  inanufacture  of  leather  and  glue. 

Textils. 

Glass  and  earthenware. 

Wood  and  horn. 

Caoutchouc  and  guttapercha. 

Cements  and  adhesives. 

Lacquers,  varnishes  and  paints. 

Metals. 

Part  two  will  begin  with  food-stuffs  and  bever¬ 
ages  and  end  with  new  books.  The  Repertorium, 
therefore,  covers  a  large  ground.  It  collects  from 
a  host  of  journals  practica, lly  everything  of  interest 
to  the  technical  chemist,  and  arranges  the  material 
for  ready  reference.  It  is.  a  multum  in  parvo  for 
the  busy  chemist  and  is  of  special  importance  to 
those  who  have  only  a  limited  number  of  Chemical 
journals  at  their  disposal.  E.  K. 

Populär  Ger m anNames  of  DomesticDrugs 
a  n  d  M  e  d  i  c  i  n  e  s.  Compiled  by  Dr.  Fr.  II  o  f  f- 
mann.  Revised  and  eularged  edition.  Pharr 
maceutical  Review  Publ.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Pamphlet;  36  pages;  50  cents. 

This  pamphlet  which  is  a  reprint  of  the  one 
published  by  Dr.  Hoffmann  in  1892,  has  already 
become  deservedly  populär  among  pharmacists. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  an  alphabeticaJ  list  of 
German  domestic  remedies  in  use  in  this  country, 
together  with  their  Latin  names,  and  references  to 
formulas  of  the  rarer  preparations  occurring  in  the 
list.  R.  Fischer. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Work  of  the  Ohio  Food  and  Drug 
Commission  and  its  Lesson. 

Readers  of  the  Review  inay  liave  been  snrprised 
at  the  silence  of  this  journal  with  regard  to  a, 
matter  that  has  not  only  greatly  interested  the 
general  as  well  as  the  pharmaceutical  public,  but 
that  affected  the  druggists  of  Ohio  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant  and  sensational  manner.  The  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  Sensation  was  in  itself  sufficient 
justification  for  refraining  comment.  Besides,  with 
two  hostile  factions  accusing  each  other  bitterly 
in  the  daily  press,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  at  the  exact  facts  from  a  distance. 

The  Opposition  first  charged  the  Commission 
with  barbarous  methods  and  suggestecl  incompe- 
tency  of  some  of  its  employees.  Later,  fraud  was 
intimated  and  then  bribery  was  openly  charged 
against  the  Commission.  The  charges  of  dishonesty 
were  too  grave  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  So-and-so  has  been  charged  with 
bribery  and  then  denounce  him.  By  such  prema- 
ture  denunciation  great  harm  may  be  done. 

It  is  comparable  to  lynch  law.  Even  the  most 
formidable  of  the  opponents  among  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  journals  now  admits  that  its  accusations 
were  too  general,  since  the  legislative  oommittee 
has  shown  that  the  commissioner  himself  was  not 
directly  guilty.  It  is  generally  best  to  let  the  law 
take  its  due  course,  slow  as  it  may  be.  The  heated 
debate  pro  and  con  over  the  Sensation  of  the  past 
year  has  not  improved  matters  much,  but  has 
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rather  made  men  blind  to  any  other  views  than 
tlieir  own.  Those  who  oppose  food  and  drug  in- 
spection  on  general  principles  have  become  almost 
irradicably  deep-rooted  in  their  position  and  bit¬ 
terly  denounce  all  legislation  toward  this  end. 
The  public  had  its  eyes  opened  to  the  dangers  that 
lurk  in  impure  foods  and  particularly  in  defective 
and  adulterated  drugs  in  such  a  sensational  and 
irrational  manner  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  education.  It  was  to  them  a  newspaper  Sen¬ 
sation  prineipally  for  the  benefit  of  political  fac¬ 
tions. 

Now  that  the  bomb  has  exploded  and  the 
inevitable  damage  has  been  done  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  calmly  reflect  and  to  emphasize  the 
lessons  to  be  learned. 

1.)  Food  and  drug  inspection,  like  the  tariff, 
should  never  be  tolerated  in  the  hands  of  tinkering 
politicians.  Germany  has  deinonstrated  to  the 
world  how  pharmacies  can  be  inspected  by  phar- 
macists  and  what  educational  qualification  should 
be  justly  demanded  of  inspectors  and  public  ana- 
lysts.  But  American  pha.rmacists  would  not  learn. 
The  druggists  of  Ohio  assembled  in  official  session 
at  Sandusky  last  year  disgraced  themselves  by  not 
challenging  the  statement  of  one  of  their  nurnber 
that  they  were  not  able  to  examine  their  drugs, 
Chemicals,  and  preparations,  that  they  could  not 
be  responsible  for  what  they  dispensed :  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  be  pharmacists. 
Let  us  liope  that  the  bette r  element  of  Ohio  phar¬ 
macists  will  deny  such  incompetency  and  announce 
that  they  can  and  are  willing  to  assume  responsi- 
bility  under  just  laws  and  a  reasonable  enforcement 
of  such  laws. 
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In  various  cities  the  better  elements  of  phar- 
macists  have  during  the  past  year  tried  to  correct 
the  liquor  evil  that  threatens  to  make  dram  shops 
of  the  drug  stores.  In  almost  all  instances  the 
large  body  of  druggists  have  raised  a  liue  and  cry 
against  such  reforraation.  The  result  as  a  rule 
has  been  that  the  police  took  hold  of  the  matter 
and  inade  the  culprit  wince.  The  saine  is  true  of 
the  offences  against  poison  registry.  When  will 
druggists  learn  to  correct  t^^se  evil  themselves? 

2.)  Our  status  of  pharmaceutical  education  is 
too  low  even  for  reasonable  demands  made  by 
reasonable  legislation.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  druggists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
through  a  College  course  in  pharm acy,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  pharmaceutical  graduates  are 
capable  of  testing  the  articles  they  buy  and  dis- 
pense.  Even  these,  on  account  of  excessive  com- 
petition,  are  compelled  to  devote  their  time  so 
largely  to  purely  commercial  matters  that  they 
could  not  examine  their  goods  even  if  they  were 
inclined  to  do  so. 

Colleges  have  not  held  high  enough  the  Stand¬ 
ard  of  education.  They  have  often  become  veri- 
table  drug-mills.  State  boards  could  not  be  ex- 
pected  to  maintain  higher  Standards  than  those 
by  which  they  had  been  measui’ed. 

Here  lies  the  fundamental  error  in  the  present 
Situation.  It  is  lack  of  suitable  education  all 
around.  The  public  has  created  laws  ofttimes 
fostered  by  office-seeking  and  office-giving  politicians. 

The  druggists  have  not  been  educated  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  newly  created  laws.  Men 
are  placed  in  office  for  political  belief  or  pull,  not 
because  they  have  been  educated  for  such  positions. 
A  clash  is  the  inevitable  result.  It  is  really  sur- 
prising  that  we  have  not  had  more  of  them  under 
existing  circumstances. 

Let  us  not  display  our  ternper  and  denounce 
all  pharmaceutical  legislation  because  occasionally 
it  has  been  unpleasant  or  even  disastrous.  New 
laws  in  most  instances  should  be  enforced  not  ac- 
cording  to  their  letter,  but  according  to  their  spirit. 

Druggists,  on  the  other  hand,  because  they 
have  been  ill  treated,  should  not  blame  the  law, 
but  having  secured  a  proper  and  liberal  interpre- 
tatiorp  of  the  law,  should  as  readily  as  possible 
educate  themselves  up  to  it.  E.  K. 


The  Craze  for  New  Kemedies. 

The  application  of  diphtheria  serum  for  immu- 
nization  has  been  followed  by  an  exceedingly  sad 
result,  which  has  attractecl  world-wide  attention.  , 
A  servant  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Langerhans  of  Berlin 
is  taken  sick  with  the  dreaded  disease  and  is  re-  i 
moved  to  a  hospital.  In  order  to  protect  the 
children  immunization  is  suggested.  The  father  ] 


himself  makes  the  injection  and  in  a  fewT  minutes 
the  otherwise  healthy  child  is  dead.  The  case  is 
the  most  pathetic  imaginable.  Whereas,  even  the 
enemies  of  serum  therapy  will  sympathize  with 
the  despondent  physician  and  father,  who  in  the 
attempt  to  save  his  child  lost  it,  yet  the  tragedy 
may  teacli  us  a  lesson. 

Attention  is  being  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
case  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  Prof.  Lieb¬ 
reich,  editor  of  the  Therapeutische  Monatshefte, 

■  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  instances  the  application  of  the  serum  was 
followed  by  prolonged  disease.  The  best  known 
case  is  that  of  I)r.  Pistor  and  his  seven-year-old 
daughter.  The  child  was  troubled  with  an  inflama- 
tion  of  the  throat,  which,  as  was  shown  later,  was 
not  at  all  diphtheritic.  A  single  injection  of  serum 
was  followed  by  grave  Symptoms  and  the  child 
was  seriously  ill  for  severa-1  months.  Dr.  Variot, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  with  diph¬ 
theria  serum  and  who  is  a  disciple  of  serum  therapy, 
warns  against  the  use  of  the  serum  for  immuni¬ 
zation  purposes,  because  the  dangers  connected 
therewitli  are  too  great.  Not  only  have  patients 
frequently  become  diseased,  but  in  several  instances 
healthy  children  died  a  few  days  after  the  injection. 

If  one  considers  that  from  the  beginning  men 
like  Liebreich,  Hausemann,  Schleich  and  others 
have  raised  their  warning  voices  one  may  be  sur- 
prised  that  many  still  proclaim  the  absence  of  all 
danger  in  the  use  of  serum,  and  that  the  large 
mass  of  physicians  is  so  ready  to  use  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  long 
ago.  There  is  possibly  not  a  day  in  the  year  in 
which  not  one  or  more  new  remedies  are  discovered. 
The  Farbenfabriken  lind  it  profitable  not  only  to 
supply  the  fashions  in  color,  but  also  in  medicine. 
Young  M.  D.’s  are  as  eager  to  gain  renown  in  the 
therapeutic  examination  and  advocacy  of  a  new 
remedy,  a,s  a  fashion  belle  is  to  display  sometliing 
[  striking  in  color  or  style  of  dress.  This  mania  has 
become  wellnigh  universal.  Even  in  conservative 
Germany  this  attitude  has  assumed  such  dan- 
gerous  proportions  that  the  government  found 
itself  compelled  to  expell  several  instructors  from 
the  University  of  Berlin  for  unprofessional  behavior 
in  the  way  of  advertising  an  hygienic  article. 

The  mania  for  new  remedies  has  become  so 
great  that  year-books  on  the  subject  are  a  neces- 
sity.  These  remedies  are  not  the  result  of  long- 
felt  wants  in  our  materia  medica,  but  they  are  the 
result  of  Capital  seeking  employment  and  of  intense 
business  competition  in  the  Chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industries.  This  applies  not  only  to  serums 
and  Chemicals,  but  to  vegetable  drugs  and  galenical 
preparations  as  well.  The  result  has  been  that 
neither  physicians  nor  pharmacists  really  know 
their  materia  medica,  and  that  people  at  large, 
who  have  read  all  about  the  new  discoveries  and 
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their  virtues  in  the  daily  press,  are  practicing  self- 
medication  to  such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  even 
the  physician.  The  pharmacist  no  longer  makes  his 
own  preparations,  but  draws  liis  supplies  from  the 
manufacturer.  Does  he  stop  to  consider  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  his  galenical  preparations  can 
be  examined,  that  even  the  Pha.rmacopoeia  does  not 
inform  him  how  to  examine  them?  No,  because 
excessive  business  cornpetition  does  not  give  him 
time  or  means  to  examine  if  be  would.  The  physi¬ 
cian  is  in  an  equally  bad  plight.  Many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  fraternity  have  so  accus- 
tomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  tablet  triturates, 
pills,  elixirs  and  other  ready  formulas  from  the 
manufacturer,  that  tney  could  not  weite  a  rational 
prescription  if  they  would.  Truly  a  testimony  of 
poverty.  As  it  is,  the  physician  had  better  not 
blame  the  pharmacist,  nor  tlie  pharmacist  the 
physician.  Both  should  sweep  before  their  own 
doors.  If  one  were  inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  the 
time  certainly  is  opportune. 

The  writer,  however,  does  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood.  There  is  need  for  new  remedies,  and 
there  is  still  greater  need  for  the  careful  scientific 
examination  of  new  remedies.  If  the  periodic  law 
—  and  by  the  periodic  law  is  meant  not  the  pigeon- 
holing  of  the  elements,  but  the  fundamental  law 
that  the  properties  of  the  elements  are  functions 
of  their  atomic  weights  —  if  this  law  be  true,  tlie 
physiological  properties  of  the  Chemical  compounds 
must  be  functions  of  the  Constitution  of  their 
molecules.  By  Constitution  is  meant  not  only 
elemental  but  also  structural  composition.  Studies 
in  this  direction  have  al  ready  been  bearingexcellent 
fruit.  Pharmacological  synthesis  must  become  as 
simple  as  organic  synthesis  before  the  best  results 
can  be  expected.  This,  however,  is  not  the  work 
of  medical  tyros. 

Neither  does  the  writer  wish  to  denounce  serum 
therapy.  The  future  historian  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  may  consider  the  bacteriological  remedies 
of  our  generation  (crude  as  they  are  at  present) 
as  among  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age.  No 
person  will  deny  the  great  Service  of  Chloroform, 
because  now  and  then  a  patient  has  died  on  the 
operating  table  under  the  influence  of  this  great 
alleviator  of  pain. 

It  is  not  tlie  new  remedy,  which  the  writer 
attacks,  it  is  the  craze  for  something  new  which 
he  denounces.  No  person  will  be  cruel  enongh  to 
accuse  the  distracted  father  in  Berlin  of  having 
killed  his  child .  All  will  feel  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  him.  But  this  lesson  should  ultimately  be 
learned  by  the  physician,  the  Chemical  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  manufacturer,  and  by  the  public  at 
large  that  new  remedies  are  not  plavthings.  The 
denunciation  of  alcoholism  and  the  opium  habit  are 
to  be  commended,  but  while  combatting  old  evils 
we  should  not  become  blind  to  the  new.  E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  Periodides  of  tlie  Alkaloids,  as  Mole- 
cular  Forins  for  Volumetrie  or 
Gravimetrie  Estimation. 


By  Dr.  Albert  D.  Prescott. 


PREFATORY. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
molecular  forms  is  the  groundwork  of  quantitative 
analysis,  inorganic  or  organic.  When  the  mole¬ 
cular  Constitution  of  the  compound  that  is  pro- 
duced  in  any  quantitative  Operation  is  well  known, 
then  the  way  is  open  for  an  intelligible  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Operation,  and  for  an  exact 
measure  of  the  physical  constants  of  the  product 
of  the  Operation.  Studies  of  the  structure  of 
complex  acids,  such  as  the  compounds  of  molyb- 
denum  oxides  with  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  have 
pointed  the  way  for  control  of  quantitative  oper- 
ations  such  as  are  made  in  analyses  of  metals. 

In  estimating  alkaloids,  in  many  cases  there 
is  no  other  method  than  to  separate  the  free  base 
as  nearly  pure,  and  with  as  little  waste,  as  possible, 
and  take  the  weight  as  it  is.  Whether  by  precipi- 
ta.tion  from  water  solution,  or  by  washing  out 
with  immiscible  solvents,  this  direct  determination 
is  quite  practicable  for  such  sharply  defined  bodies 
as  the  alkaloids,  with  their  clearly  drawn  limits 
of  solubility.  But  the  same  strong  Chemical  indi- 
viduality  goes  still  more  to  strengthen  methods 
of  estimating  the  alkaloids  as  compounds.  So 
sharply  cut  are  their  reactions,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  the  best  of  quantitative  methods  based  on 
their  reactions  of  combination. 

Alkaloids  combine  by  addition.  The  com¬ 
pounds  most  used,  hitherto,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  alkaloids,  may  be  enumerated  about  as  fol- 
lows,  taking  those  first  which  have  been  used 
earliest  in  the  progress  of  analysis: 

1.  The  Platinum  Chlorides  of  the  Alkaloids. 
(Their  Gold  Chlorides.) 

2.  Their  Mercury  Iodides.  (Bismuth  Iodides, 
etc.) 

3.  Phosphomolybdates.  (Other  conjugated 
phosphates.)  (Picrates.) 

4.  Their  common  salts,  as  concerned  in  their 
Volumetrie  reactions  with  acid  and  with 
fixed  alkali,  using  selected  indicators  for 
free  alkaloid. 

5.  Their  Periodides.  (Other  perhalides.) 

In  a  brief  reference  to  each  of  these  cla.sses  of 
combination  we  can  only  briefly  note  their  charac- 
ter  in  molecular  Constitution  and  their  value,  or 
promise  of  value,  in  analytical  work. 

The  platinum  Chlorides,  which  are  apt  to  crys- 
tallize  well,  have  been  favorite  forms  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  combining  number,  indicative  of 
the  molecular  weight,  as  well  as  merely  for  close 
Separation  from  non-alkaloidal  matter.  The  melt- 
ing  point  of  the  platinum  Chloride  is  a  Standard 
constant.  In  Constitution  the3e  double  halides 
were  studied  by  Jörgensen  ten  years  ago.* 

*  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  141,  p.  489. 
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The  rnercuric  iodides  of  the  alkaloids  had  their 
history  told,  with  the  biography  of  Ferdinand  F. 
Mayer,  by  Prof.  Schaer  of  Strassburg  and  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Ho  ff  mann,  in  the  German  series  of  this 
Journal  in  1894. 1 

I  should  like  to  enlarge  upon  t-he  historical 
relations  of  the  not-e  I  gave  Dr.  Hoffmann  at  that 
time2,  but  it-  would  be  a  digression  from  the  present 
subject.  The  slender  investigation  I  have  made  of 
alkaloid  iodomercurates 3,  I  would  gladly  continue 
for  their  scientific  promise,  but  without  expectation 
of  analytical  benefit.  Although  Mayer’s  reagent 
has  been  introduced  into  the  last  revisions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  the  Volumetrie  reagent  most  likely  to  be 
finally  adopted  for  alkaloids. 

The  estimation  of  alkaloids  by  Volumetrie 
methods  of  alkali-measure,  that  is  by  alkalimetry, 
has  been  gaining  ground  steadily  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  is  receiving  contributions  of  permanent 
value  from  the  Committee  upon  Indicators  in  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  As  exact 
and  comparative  studies  of  indicators,  these  contri¬ 
butions  will  be  helpful  in  a  wide  ränge  of  Chemical 
operations.  But  they  are  more  than  simply  studies 
of  indicators,  they  are  studies  of  the  response  of 
alkaloids  to  indicators  and  studies  of  the  limits 
of  analytical  error,  general  and  personal,  in  alka- 
loidal  estimations.  All  the  indicators  save  one  act 
by  reaction  of  the  free  alkaloid,  in  distinction 
from  the  salt  of  the  alkaloid.  This  one  indicator, 
phenolphthalein,  not  affected  at  all  by  free  alkaloid, 
can  be  used  to  record  the  presence  of  free  metallic 
alkali,  when  this  appears,  after  neutralizing  the 
mineral  acid  of  alkaloidal  salts.  So  then,  if  we 
can  first  know  that  we  have  a  strictly  neutral 
salt  of  an  alkaloid,  we  can  indirectly  estimate  the 
alkaloid  of  the  salt  by  an  acidimetry  of  its  com- 
bined  acid. 

As  a  volunteer  worker  with  the  Committee  on 
Indicators,  my  contribution  to  their  work  was 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  is 
given  in  separate  text  in  their  report4,  although 
my  results  are  tabulated  along  with  those  of  the 
four  other  workers.  For  my  results  I  was  indebted 
to  the  very  discriminative  labor  of  Mr.  Scotten 
and  Mr.  De  Jonge,  who  worked  toget-her,  with 
double  safeguard  against  the  avoidable  errors  of 
observation.  The  analytical  error  of  this  method 
is  still  too  large.  This  is  manifest  in  comparing 
the  figures  of  one  analyst  witli  those  of  auother 
analyst,  or  those  of  the  same  analyst  by  one  indi¬ 
cator  with  those  by  another  indicator  of  about 
equal  availability,  or  even  in  comparing  successive 
titrations  of  the  same  analyst  with  the  same  indi¬ 
cator.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  conditions 
may  be  found  which  will  greatly  diminish  the 
analytical  error.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  method  will  be  ever  made  sliarp  enough  for 
satisfactory  adoption  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Tliere 
is  at  any  rate  this  mucli  in  its  favor,  its  results 
do  not  appear  with  misleading  sharpness  like  those 
often  obtained  from  Mayer’s  solution,  or  not  un- 
less  inorganic  alkali  be  present  as  an  impurity  in 
the  alkaloid  under  estimation.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered  that,  in  alkalimetry  of  alkaloids,  in¬ 
organic  alkali  represents  five  to  ten  times  its 
weight  of  alkaloid,  and  gives  a  sharper  reaction. 


1  Phar.  Rundschau,  12,  pp.  125,  142. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  146. 

3  Am.  Chem.  J.,  2,  p.  294;  14,  p.  606. 

4  Proc.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  43,  p.  187. 
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The  periodides  are  more  than  alkaloid  addition 
compounds,  they  are  halogen  addition  compounds 
as  well.  I  have  presented  a  critical  history  of 
progress  in  the  study  of  both  inorganic  and 
organic  periodides5,  which  has  been  published  in 
the  last  volume  of  this  journal. 0  Taking  pyridine 
as  the  primary  type  of  periodides,  it  was  desired, 
both  as  a  study  in  the  pure  chemistry  of  pyridine 
derivatives,  and  as  likely  to  give  a  basis  for  ana¬ 
lytical  work,  to  search  the  synthetic  possibilities 
of  pyridine  in  combination  with  iodine.  This  work 
has  been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  who 
has  it  still  going  on  in  this  laboratory,  in  consul- 
tation  with  myself.  These  periodides  are  clear  cut, 
in  crystalline  form,  and  not  too  instable  for  close 
accord  of  successive  iodine  estimations.  The 
superiodides  of  the  pyridine-alkyl  iodide,  such  as 


/CH. 

CsHsNv.  3,  are,  however,  much  more  stable  than 

x  1  /T 

the  superiodides  of  pyridine  di-iodide,  CöHsN^j, 


if  the  latter  be  assumed  as  the  base  of  its  periodide, 
C5H5NI4.  Pyridine  previously  combined  with  an 
alk3d  iodide,  presenting  a  quaternary  base,  holds 
iodine  much  more  firmly  than  pyridine  not  so 
combined,  presenting  only  a  tertiary  base. 

Now,  in  an  analogous  way,  Dr.  Gomberg  finds, 
as  given  later  on,  that  caffeine  with  a  mineral 
acid,  as  HCl,  forms  a  delightfully  stable  periodide, 
giving  sharp  Volumetrie  estimations,  although 
caffeine  in  neutral  solution  does  not  combine  with 
iodine,  or  not  directly  nor  readily.  It  is  this 
necessity  of  the  presence  of  an  acid,  for  the  form- 
ation  of  caffeine  periodides,  that  has  caused  their 
precipitation  to  be  overlooked  hitherto,  because 
caffeine,  being  freely  soluble  in  water  with  neutral 
reaction  and  not  having  salts  soluble  in  water 
without  dissociation,  is  known  and  treated  as  a. 
free  base.  And  the  very  instructive  discovery  of 
Dr.  Gomberg,  that  iodine  and  a  mineral  acid  will 
precipitate  caffeine  perfectly,  has  its  starting  point 
in  the  discovery  of  the  effect  of  the  mineral  acid, 
when  caffeine  and  iodine  are  present. 


PERIODIDES  OF  PYRIDINE.  7 
I.  Pyridine  Alkyl  Periodides. 

Type,  C5H5N(j"^2n+1 

1.  Pyridine  Methyl  Pentiodide.  —  This  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  manner  given  in  detail  below,  very 
satisfactorily  in  preparation  I.,  and  with  slight  im¬ 
purity  in  two  other  preparations,  II.  and  III.,  by 
different  ways,  through  Separation  from  other 
periodides. 

Preparation  I.  is  in  greenish-black  long  needles 
of  very  dark  green  Inster,  some  of  the  crystals 
being  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The  melting- 
point  is  47.5°  C. 8 

Preparation  II.  is  of  small  quantitv,  in  green¬ 
ish-black  crvstals,  very  hard  and  compact,  melting 
at  47°  C. 


s  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sei.,  August,  1895;  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc., 
17,  p.  775. 

6  Pharm.  Rundschau,  13,  p.  233. 

7  A  paper  by  A.  B.  Prescott  and  P.  F.  Trowbridge,  read  at 
the  Springficld  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advanccment  of  Science,  August,  1895. 

8  Measurements  of  the  crystals,  and  various  optical  deter- 
minations,  as  well  as  work  by  other  physical  methods,  es- 
peeially  such  as  bear  on  molecular  weight  and  Constitution,  are 
reserved  together  for  a  continued  investigation  of  these  bodies. 
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Preparation  III.  is  in  crystals  exactly  like  I., 
melting  at  47°  C.,  by  recrystallization  in  alcohol 
from  a  greenish-black  erystalline  powder,  the  latter 
being  stable  and  melting  at  43°  0.  The  analysis 
of  III.  was  obtained  only  from  this  powder,  before 
the  final  erystallization.  These  tliree  preparations 
are,  alike,  so  far  stable  that  after  keeping  eight 
months  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  most  of  the 
time  in  the  dark,  the  glass  is  but  just  perceptibly 
stained  with  iodine  liberated  from  decomposition. 

The  a.nalyses  of  the  methyl  pentiodide,  by 
methods  detailed  further  on,  gave  results  as 
follows : 

Calculated  for  Found. 

C5H5N.CH3I  I4.  I.  II.  III. 

Iodine  total . 87.06  86.74  .  86.69 

Iodine  by  titration...  69.65  68.87  69.83  69.55 

2.  Pyridine  Methyl  Diiodide. — Obtained  through 
different  ways,  as  stated  later,  in  two  prepara¬ 
tions.  I.  is  in  reddish-brown  crystals,  thick  plates, 
compact  in  clusters.  Some  crystals  are  an  inch 
long  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  Melting-point, 
91.5°  C.  The  crystals  are  very  stable.  On  eight 
months’  standing  there  are  no  perceptible  results 
of  decomposition.  II.  is  in  red  interlaced  fine 
needles  of  good  length,  the  last  previous  crystalli- 
zation  having  been  in  dark -red  sheaf-form  clusters 
of  great  beauty.  Melting-point,  91.0°  C.  In  sta- 
bility  II.  is  equal  to  I. 

The  analyses,  with  duplicates  as  specified  later, 
gave  the  following: 


cent;  calculation  for  (CsHsN.CHsI^I?  giving  85.68 
pereent,  and  for  C5H5N.CH3I.I4,  87.06  percent. 
The  iodine  by  titration  was  found  to  be  67.52, 
67.08,  67.02,  and  66.69;  calculation  giving  for 
these  formulas,  respectively,  66.45  and  69.65 
percent. 

5.  Pyridine  Methyl  Octaiodide. —  This  product 
is  named  provisionally,  one  fairly  satisfactory  pre¬ 
paration  of  it  being  obtained,  a  second  preparation 
having  the  requisite  composition  but  (possibly 
from  its  more  compact  erystallization)  having  a. 
higher  melting-point,  and  a  third  preparation, 
while  agreeing  in  melting-point  with  the  first,  fall- 
ing  too  low  in  percentages  of  iodine.  The  prepar¬ 
ation,  detailed  below,  was  instituted  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  enneaiodide.  I.,  by  recrystalliza¬ 
tion  from  alcohol  below  0°  C.,  is  greenish-black,  in 
both  plates  and  needles,  melts  at  about  26°  C., 
and  is  fairly  stable  when  kept  at  about  15°  C.  or 
below.  II.  is  in  crystals  of  the  same  color  as  those 
of  I.,  but  more  slowly  formed  and  more  compact, 
consisting  of  flat  needles,  some  of  them  an  inch 
long,  with  melting-point  of  about  41°  C.  III.  was 
imperfectly  crystallized,  rather  solidified  in  a  crys- 
talline  mass,  of  the  color  of  I.,  and  melting  at 
25°  C.  We  do  not  -include  III.  among  the  deter- 
minate  preparations.  It  gave  of  total  iodine,  90.36 
percent,  and  of  iodine  by  titration  78.41  percent, 
both  figures  being  low  for  the  octaiodide  and  rnuch 
too  high  for  the  heptaiodide. 

Calculated  for  Found. 


Caleulated  for 
C5H5N.CH3I.I. 

Iodine  total .  72.91 

Iodine  by  titration .  36.55 


Found. 

I.  II. 

72.88  72.33 

36.97  36.40 


3.  Pyridine  Methyl  Triiodide.  —  Obtained  in 
three  preparations,  each  from  a  separate  recrys¬ 
tallization  out  of  a  common  mother-liquor,  that 
of  II.  of  the  methyl  diiodide.  Again  it  is  obtained 
in  the  first  erystallization  by  another  method, 
that  for  IV.  I.  is  in  dark-red  fine  needles,  quite 
perfect  in  outline  and  partly  clustered  in  certain 
sheaves  characteristic  of  the  earlier  crystallizations 
of  this  triiodide.  Melting-point,  50°  C.  Perfectly 
stable. 

II.  shows  dark-red  needles,  the  previous  crys- 
tallization  having  been  merely  a  loose  erystalline 
mass.  Obtained  perfectly  stable,  with  melting- 
point  of  50°  C. 

III.  is  dark-red  needle  clusters  of  a  certain 
exact  sheaf-form  appearing  illusively  in  several 
earlier  crystallizations.  But  a  small  quantity  was 
obtained,  with  a  melting-point  of  49° — 50°  C. 

IV. ,  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  is  in  very  dark 
red  or  reddish-black  plates  with  needles,  perfectly 
stable,  and  melting  at  48°  C. 

The  results  in  analysis  have  been  these: 


Calculated  for  Found. 

C5H5N.CH3I.I3.  I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Iodine  total  80.14  79.32  79.22  78.70 

Iodine  by 

titration..  53.43  53.08  51.52  52.75  53.15 


4.  A  product  was  obtained  of  seeming  distinct 
character,  in  composition  and  melting-point  nearly 
approaching  the  pentiodide,  but  with  the  elemental 
figures  of  a  tetrapentaiodide,  that  is  dipyridinedi- 
methylenneaiodide.  It  is  reserved  for  further  work. 
It  is  in  greenish-black,  lustrous,  long  needles,  well 
defined,  of  a  melting-point  of  44°  C.  The  total 
iodine  in  three  successive  determinations  was  found 
to  be,  respectively,  85.83,  85.88,  and  85.83  per- 


C5H5N.CH3i.i7.  1.  11. 

Total -iodine .  91.51  90.79  90.99 

Iodine  by  titration .  80.07  79.82  80.13 

6.  Pyridine  Ethyl  Triiodide.  — -  Obtained,  as 
specified  under  the  account  of  preparations,  from 
liquid  secondary  products  corresponding  to  those 
wliich  gave  the  three  samples  of  the  pyridine 
methyl  triiodide,  in  lustrous  greenish-black  needles, 
well  defined,  stable  through  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  melting  at  49°  C.  In  the  analysis,  two  deter¬ 
minations  by  silver  iodide  gave  for  iodine  78.389 
and  78.388.  Three  titrations  with  the  thiosulphate 
gave  for  iodine  52.784,  52.612  and  52.616.  Inas- 
much  as  the  mother-liquids  have  been  found  to 
contain  higher  periodides,  it  is  evident  that  these 
crystals  are  not  wholly  freed  from  mother-liquid. 

Calculated  for 

C5H5N.C2H5I.I3.  Found. 

Iodine  total .  77.85  78.39 

Iodine  by  titration .  51.90  52.67 

7.  Higher  ethyl  periodides  of  pyridine,  in  near¬ 
ly  black  crystals  melting  below  10°  €.,  were  indi- 
cated  from  treatment  of  the  primary  oil-like  pro¬ 
duct,  though  not  yet.  obtained  in  purity,  as  stated 
under  the  preparation  of  the  triiodide. 

Methods  of  Preparation.  —  The  methyl  perio¬ 
dides  of  pyridine  are  best  obtained,  first,  by  adding 
the  methyl  normal  iodide  of  pyridine  to  dissolved 
iodine.  We  have  also  obtained  several  pyridine 
methyl  periodides,  second,  by  adding  pyridine  to 
a  solution  of  methyl  iodide  and  iodine.  We  have 
found,  however,  as  stated  further  on,  that  in  the 
latter  way  there  is  formed  some  proportion  of  a 
pyridine  periodide  destitute  of  methyl,  though  the 
avidity  of  pyridine  for  methyl  iodide  ensures  a 
considerable  proportion  of  methyl  periodides.  For 
pyridine  ethyl  periodides  the  second  way  would 
not  promise  formative  results  at  all,  owing  to  the 
tardy  arldition  of  ethyl  iodide  to  pyridine.  The 
normal  pyridine  alkyl  iodides  used  were  prepared 
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for  the  purpo.se,  and  had  the  properties  specified 
in  another  paper  bv  one  ot'  us  (P),  in  which,  also, 
is  a  Statement  of  the  constants  of  the  pyridine 
nsed  in  these  preparations.  In  adding  the  pyridine 
alkyl  normal  iodide  to  iodine,  the  latter  was  taken 
in  the  proportion  to  make  the  particular  periodide 
desired,  but  other  periodides  wonld  appear  as 
subordinate  products.  As  to  just  how  mucli  effect 
the  relative  quantity  of  iodine  added  exerts  upon 
the  extent  of  iodine  combination,  further  investi- 
gation  is  now  in  progress. 

The  preparation  of  pyridine  methyl  pentiodide 
was  done  as  follows :  Eighteen  grams  of  pyridine 
methyl  iodide  dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  were 
added  to  fifty  grams  of  iodine  previously  xlissolved 
in  200  cc.  of  alcohol,  the  Solutions  being  taken  at 
low  temperature.  A  dark  green  oil-like  liquid, 
thick  and  cohesive,  at  once  separated  in  abundance 
at  the  bottom.  The  thin  alcoholic  liquid  above 
was  decanted  off  and  the  oil  set  aside  at  a  temper- 
ature  several  degrees  below  0°  C.,  when  it  shortly 
solidified  in  crystals,  not  melting  at  25°  C.  These 
were  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
set  aside  at  about  — 5°  C.,  when  crystals  of  pre¬ 
paration  I.  appeared.  They  were  dried  over  sul- 
phuric  acid  to  a.  constant  weight,  for  analysis  and 
determination  of  the  melting-point.  This  periodide 
was  undoubtedly  obtained  in  its  amorphous  oil- 
like  state  by  0.  Lange  in  1885 9  while  engaged  in 
obtaining  decomposition  products  of  pyridine 
methyl  iodide  by  Ladenburg’s  process.  He  re- 
ported  obtaining  the  heavy  dark-green  oil,  which 
would  not  solidify  on  standing  for  a  day,  and 
which  he  apparently  did  not  analyse. 10  III.  of  the 
methyl  pentiodide  was  obtained  by  treating  a  part 
of  the  first  crystalline  form  of  the  methyl  octaio- 
dide  before  described,  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
a  small  portion  of  the  crystals,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder  as  this  preparation  III.  of  the  pentiodide. 
Preparation  II.  of  the  methyl  pentiodide  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  methyl 
octaiodide  by  evaporation  and  redissolving  the 
crystals  in  alcohol. 

The  preparations  of  the  pyridine  methyl  di- 
iodide  in  I.  and  II.  were  from  Solutions  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other  from  the  beginning,  but  in 
botli  cases  they  were  from  later  crops  of  crystals 
following  the  addition  of  free  pyridine  to  solution 
of  the  other  two  materials.  The  final  crystals  of 
I.  were  washed  in  a  very  little  cold  alcohol,  and 
then  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  for  ten  days.  The 
crystals  of  II.  were  obtained  fine  by  rapid  form- 
ation  in  alcohol  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

The  preparations  of  pyridine  methyl  triiodide 
in  I.,  II.  and  III.  were  crystallized  from  the  mother- 
liquids  of  II.  of  the  corresponding  diiodide.  II.  of 
the  triiodide  was  itself  recrystallized  several  times. 
I.  and  II  l.  were  in  more  compact  crystals  of  slower 
formation.  But  IV.  was  the  result  of  a  different 
method  throughout,  following  the  addition  of 
iodine  solution  to  the  methyl  normal  iodide,  using 
proportions  intended  for  the  diiodide.  The  final 
crystals  were  by  a.  single  recrystallization  of  the 
first  crop.  It  was  dried  between  filter  papers  over 
sulphuric  acid. 

On  Picolines,  Ber.  d.  Chem.  Ges.,  18.  p.  3436. 

10  IX  was  in  following  Lange  that  this  preparation  I.  of  the 
methyl  pentiodide  was  first  undertaken,  and  the  “oil”  ob¬ 
tained.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  crystallize  it  from  various 
solvents,  it  was  abandoned  for  six  weeks,  when,  on  one  very 
eold  day,  in  tnoving  things  it  was  set  in  the  window  next  the 
glass,  and  presently  it  became  a  mass  of  crystals.  These  did 
not  melt  when  returned  to  the  warmer  air  of  the  laboratory. 
A  new  preparation  was  at  once  commenced  as  above. 


The  preparations  of  pyridine  methyl  octaiodide 
(provisionally  so  termed)  were  instituted  by  adding 
eleven  grams  of  the  normal  iodide  dissolved  in  a 
little  alcohol,  to  fifty-five  grams  of  iodine  in  as 
little  alcohol  as  possible,  both  Solutions  being  hot. 
The  greenish-black  oil-like  mass  separated  at  once. 
The  decanted  solution  was  cooled,  and  other  por- 
tions  of  the  oil  obtained.  Below  0°  C.  the  oil 
crystallized  well.  I.  was  crystallized  from  solution 
in  alcohol  at  low  temperature.  II.  was  crystallized 
from  alcohol  by  spontaneous  evaporation  out  of 
doors  in  cool  weather.  The  final  crystals  of  each 
were  dried  between  filter  papers,  and  kept  in  the 
vault  at  about  12°  C. 

Pyridine  ethyl  triiodide  was  obtained  following 
the  addition  of  alcoholic  solution  of  the  normal 
iodide  to  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  The  first 
product,  chiefly  higher  iodides,  appeared  in  an  oil- 
like  precipitate,  and  this,  after  decanting  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  kept  for  six  hours  at  — 4°  C.  without 
obtaining  crystallization.  Afterward  crystals  were 
obtained  but  without  success  in  drying  them. 
Moist  with  the  oil  they  gave  figures  a  little  too 
low  for  the  tetraiodide.  Repeating  the  entire  Oper¬ 
ation,  but  not  decanting  the  oil,  the  entire  mixture 
was  exposed  to  low  temperature  as  before,  and 
the  oil  solidified  in  a,  mass  of  fine  crystals  better 
than  before,  but  these  melted  below  10°  C.,  and 
the  attempt  to  obtain  a  pure  high  periodide  had 
to  be  deferred.  That  the  oil,  which  is  stable  when 
dried  and  has  no  odor  of  iodine,  contains  high 
iodine  additive  combination  was  shown  by  its 
analysis,  giving  figures  midway  between  hexiodide 
and  heptiodide.  Now  the  alcoholic  liquid  decanted 
from  the  oil  in  the  first  Operation,  on  cooling 
bei o xv  0°  C.,  gave  an  excellent  crop  of  crystals. 
These,  dried  for  several  days  over  sulphuric  acid, 
at  about  21°  C.,  constitute  the  preparation  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  name  pyridine  ethyl  triiodide. 

II.  Periodides  of  the  Amine  and  of  the 
Tertiary  Ammonium  Base. 

Type,  C5H5n(J;J” 

1.  Pyridine  Tetraiodide ,  C5H5N.I4. — Adding  to 
pyridine  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  until  the 
precipitate  ceased  to  form,  thereby  leaving  a  slight 
excess  of  iodine,  there  was  obtained  a  bulky  crys¬ 
talline  precipitate  of  a  green  color,  not  of  a  red 
color  as  reported  by  Dafert. 11  This  precipitate 
was  filtered  out,  drained,  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
drained  dry,  all  under  the  filter  pump,  then  dried 
between  Alters  over  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days. 
It  was  found  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  Chloroform, 
and  less  readily  in  benzene.  It  was  recrystallized 
from  benzene  in  I.,  from  Chloroform  in  II.,  and 
from  alcohol  in  III.  In  each  result  the  crystals 
were  dark  lustrous  green.  Those  of  III.  were  in 
button-like  aggregations  of  fine  needles,  the  whole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  each  solu¬ 
tion  the  crystals  showed  the  same  melting-point, 
85°  C.  The  alcoholic  mother-liquor  on  evaporation 
gave  a  crop  of  very  small  dark-green  crystals,  IV., 
of  the  same  melting-point.  All  these  crystals  gave 
off  perceptible  traces  of  iodine  on  standing  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bott-le,  being  very  perceptibly  less 
stable  than  the  crystal  preparations  of  tlie  various 
pyridine  quaternary  base  periodides  already  de- 

11  1883,  Monatsh.  Chem.,  4,  p.  609. 
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scribed.  This  instability  rnay  be  tlie  cause  of  the 
slight  deflciency  of  iodine  found  in  analysis,  the 
resulting  flgures  being  as  follows : 

Iodine  total  by  silver  iodide, 

Caleulated  for  Fotmd. 

C5H5N.I4.  I.  II.  III.  IV. 

86.49  85.72  85.94  85.63  85.48 

Iodine  by  titration  with  thiosulphate, 

85.05  84.79  85.73  85.63  j 

This  periodide,  therefore,  contains  no  iodine 
firmly  bonnd  as  in  all  normal  iodides,  none  that 
is  not  promptly  taken  up  by  thiosulphate.  In  this 
constitutional  feature  it  is  a  periodide  sharply  un- 
like  all  the  pyridine  alkyl  periodides  known,  and 
unlike  the  pyridine  hydrogen  pentiodide  found  by 
Dafert, 12  and  further  described  below  as  examined 
by  us.  A  superbromide  of  pyridine  was  obtained, 
in  1882,  by  Grimaux, 13  who  writes  for  it  the 
formula,  (CsHsNB^HBr.  He  found  it  not  very 
stable;  in  analysis  he  made  but  one  estimation  of 
bromine,  that  by  silver  bromide;  and  he  found 
the  compound  reducecl  by  hydrogen  sulphide  to 
pyridine  hydrobromide  and  hyclrobromic  acid.  The 
triethylphosphine  tetraiodide,  I^CoHs^Ii,  inferred 
by  Masson  and  Kirkland  in  1889, 14  is  of  the  same 
type  as  our  pyridine  tetraiodide.  Treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  half  its  iodine  entered  into 
phosphonium  normal  iodide,  and  half  into  hydrio- 
dic  acid. 

Several  months  before  the  preparation  of  pyri¬ 
dine  tetraiodide  as  above  given,  a  produet  was 
obtained  in  another  way  which  puzzled  us  at  the 
time,  but  which  we  now  recognize  as  this  last- 
formed  pyridine  tetraiodide.  It  was  obtained  in 
the  first  crystalline  precipitate  after  adding  free 
pyridine  to  the  solution  of  methyl  iodide  and 
iodine,  in  the  seconcl  way  for  making  the  methyl 
periodides.  The  mother-liquor  of  the  precipitate 
gave  us  the  methyl  diiodide,  preparation  I.  of  that 
produet.  The  precipitate  itself  crystallized  from  a 
Chloroform  solution,  gave  very  dark  green  short 
needles,  melting  at  84.5°  €.,  and  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  benzene.  The  total  iodine  was  found  as 
86.32  percent  (the  average  of  four  results,  lowest 
86.22,  highest  86.50).  At  that  time  a  satisfactory 
titration  for  iodine  was  not  obtained  on  account 
of  the  solvent,  but  with  out  any  solvent  one  slow 
titration  resulted  in  85.82  percent,  indicating  the 
absence  of  normal  iodine,  when  the  preparation 
was  put  aside  for  later  inquiry.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  free  pyridine  is  addecl  to  methyl 
iodide  and  iodine,  in  alcoholic  solution  of  each, 
some  periodide  of  pyridine  without  methyl  is 
formed  in  the  first  precipitate,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  avidity  with  which  pyridine  unites 
directly  with  methyl  iodide. 

2.  The  Pyridine  Hydrogen  Pentiodide  of 
Dafert ,15  —  This  was  obtained,  following  the  plan 
given  by  that  author,  in  crystals  such  as  described 
by  him,  melting  at  about  85°  C.  (Dafert  89°  C.) 
In  analysis  it  gave  88.03  percent  of  total  iodine, 


12  F.  W.  Dafert,  1883,  Monatsh.  Chem.,  4,  p.  508.  Dafert 
says,  p.  509  :  “In  alkoholischer  und  in  wässeriger  Lösung  des 
Pyridins  erzeugt  Iod  in  Alkohol,  respeetive  in  Iodjodkalium- 
lösung,  ebenfalls  unter  gewissen  Umständen  eine  Fällung.  Eben 
so  bei  Anwendung  von  Schwefelkohlenstoff'.  Das  dabei  erhal¬ 
tene  Präparat  ist  rotli  gefärbt  und  jedenfalls  mit  dem  obigen 
Superiodid  nicht  identisch.  Eine  weitere  Untersuchung  wird 
wohl  Näheres  ergeben.”  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
further  publication  by  Dafert  upon  this  compound. 

is  E.  Grimaux,  Compt.  rend.,  95,  p.  87;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim., 
38,  p.  127. 

14  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  55,  p.  139. 
is  1883:.  Monatsh.  Chem.,  4,  p.  508. 


and  70.20  percent  of  iodine  by  titration  (calcula- 
tion  for  C5H5N.HI.I4,  total  iodine  88.77  percent, 
and  superiodine  71.02  percent.)  For  the  titration 
the  periodide  was  dissolved  in  aleohol,  the  end 
reaction  was  sharp,  and  the  result  conclusive  as 
to  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
Compounds,  one  of  which  we  believe  to  be  a  per¬ 
iodide  of  C5H5NH,  and  the  other  of  C5H5N. 

A  hydrogen  periodide  of  pyridine,  therefore, 
like  alkyl  ammonium  periodides  in  general,  in- 
cludes  for  each  atom  of  nitrogen  (in  the  moleeule 
whatever  its  magnitude)  just  one  atom  of  iodine 
which  is  left  united  to  the  nitrogen  after  the  action 
of  redueing  agents  of  sufficient  strength.  On  the 
contrary  the  periodides  of  pyridine  not  liaving 
ammonium  hydrogen  01*  alkyl  contain  no  iodine 
left  by  such  redueing  agents  in  union  with  the 
base,  as  we  say,  no  iodine  firmly  bound.  Various 
forms  of  these  two  tvpes  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 

(1)  R4NI.In,  quaternary  alkyl  ammonium  per¬ 

iodides. 

(R'"N)RI.In,  quaternary  pyridine  periodides. 

(R^NjHI.In,  pyridine  hydrogen  periodide. 

(2)  (R///N).I11,  pyridine  (arnine)  periodide. 

(R"  N)Br2HBr,  a  superhalide  (Grimaux). 

R3P In. In,  inferred  by  Masson  and  Kirkland. 

III.  Estimation  of  the  Iodine  of  Periodides. 

1.  The  total  iodine  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion  as  silver  iodide,  weighing  this  on  Alters  to  be 
described  later. 

The  sample  is  weighed,  from  a  weighing  bottle, 
by  difference,  into  a  No.  2  beaker.  About  twenty 
cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is 
added,  then  a  slight  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  (used  of  known  strength).  The  mixture  is 
lieated  on  the  water-bath  for  about  an  hour, 
breaking  the  crystals  of  periodide  if  necessary  with 
a  flat  end  of  a  glass  rod,  then  acidulated  strongly, 
using  twenty  or  thirty  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr. 
1.20),  and  heated  one  to  two  liours  or  until  the 
precipitate  is  of  a  uniform  light  straw  color  and 
the  liquid  perfectly  clear.  The  precipitate  is  then 
put  upon  the  prepared  funnel  of  ascertained  weight 
and  washed,  first  with  five  percent  nitric  acid  and 
then  with  hot  water,  using  the  pump  throughout. 
The  funnels  are  small  sized  “carbon  tubes,”  the 
bottom  loosely  fitted  with  a  glass  plug  or  shoulder, 
on  which  is  a  layer  of  cracked  glass,  twelve  to 
twenty  min.  thick,  made  from  beakers  and  sieved 
to  pass  a  ten-mesh  but  not  a  twenty-mesh.  After 
this  is  washed  level,  under  pressure  of  the  filter¬ 
pump,  a  layer  of  acid-washed  asbestos  is  floated 
over  it,  and  the  wliole  dried  at  130°  to  150°  C. 
for  about  two  hours  or  for  constant  weight. 
Weighing  is  done  with  duplicate  funnels,  suspend- 
ing  them  with  an  aluminum  loop. 

The  washed  silver  iodide  in  the  funnel  is  dried, 
with  its  duplicate  (also  wetted),  for  two  hours  at 
130°  to  150°  C.,  or  until  weight  is  constant.  A 
set  of  about  thirty  of  the  funnels  have  been  in 
hand,  and  when  all  have  been  used,  the  asbestos 
layer  and  precipitate  are  earefully  removed,  and  a 
fresh  asbestos  layer  floated  on,  all  which  can  be 
done  for  the  set  in  about  two  hours. 

Two  to  four  parallel  estimations  have  been 
made,  and  the  average  taken.  The  agreement  of 
the  estimations  is  fairly  shown  in  these  flgures, 
quoted  froin  the  results:  86.69,  86.79,  86.84, 
86.66;  72.45,  72.08,.  72.45;  86.65,  86.29. 
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2.  The  iodine  in  excess  of  that  for  a  normal 
iodide,  that  is,  the  iodine  responding  to  reducing 
agents,  has  been  estimated  volumetrically  bj  thio¬ 
sulphate,  using  a  solution  of  which  one  cc.  equals 
0.010  of  iodine.  To  inake  this  solution,  “C.  P. 
sodinm  thiosulphate”  is  recrystallized  small  by 
stirring  while  the  solution  cools.  The  Volumetrie 
solution  is  standardized  by  Standard  solution  of 
potassium  dichromate,  which  in  turn  is  checked 
with  one  standardized  with  “chemically  pure”  iron 
wire.  The  dichromate  is  purified  by  fusing  a 
chemically  pure  article  and  pouring  upon  a  tile. 
The  factor  of  the  thiosulphate  solution  is  taken 
every  two  or  three  days.  The  periodide  analyzed 
is  weighed  by  difference,  from  a  weighing  bottle 
into  a  No.  3  beaker,  taking  0.150  to  0.600  gram. 
Of  alcohol  from  ten  to  fifteen  cc.  are  added.  All 
the  periodides  so  far  obtained  are  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  but  with  much  difference  in  the  readiness 
and  abundance  of  this  solubility,  and  this  property 
governs  the  speed  of  the  estimation.  The  crystals 
can  be  broken  under  a  flat  end  of  a  rod,  and  if 
not  readily  soluble,  the  titration  is  commenced 
before  solution  is  completed,  keeping  down  the 
excess  of  the  iodine-like  color.  At  the  end  starch 
can  be  used  as  an  indicator,  but  after  practice 
this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  extinction  of  the 
iodine-like  color  can  be  read  to  within  one  drop  of 
the  thiosulphate.  The  burettes  had  been  calibrated 
and  were  used  with  a  table  of  corrections.  Other 
solvents  have  been  tried  but  alcohol  proves  far 
the  best  for  the  crystals  in  titration.  Two  to 
four  titrations  have  been  made  and  the  average 
given  in  each  estimation.  The  agreement  of  the 
titrations  is  represented  by  a  few  quotations;  of 
the  pyridine  methyl  diiodide,  37.01,  37.24,  36.48, 
37.17;  pyridine  methyl  triiodide,  78.55,  78.84. 

DIPYRIDINE  NORMAL  IODIDES. 


With  pyridine: 

The  ethane  derivative, 19 

C5H5N<^2.CH2>Nr6H5 

The  propane  derivative,20 


C5H5N<^2CH2CH2>Nc6h5. 

The  reaction  of  pyridine  with  other  di-halogen 
substituted  hydrocarbons  is  being  studied  in  this 
laboratory  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Baer  and  myself,  with 
interesting  results  nearly  ready  for  publication. 


PYRIDINE  ALKYL  NORMAL  IODIDES. 

The  study  of  pyridine  superiodides  made  de- 
mand  for  the  preparation  of  new  pyridine  normal 
iodides,  and  a  fuller  examination  of  such  as  had 
been  reported.  This  work  enabled  ns  to  bring  out 
certain  interesting  relations  between  the  physical 
constants  of  the  homologues  of  this  dass,  as 
follows : 21 


Quaternary  Base  Iodides. 

With  homologous  alkyls : 

Melting  points. 

Pyridine  methyl  iodide .  117°  22 

Pyridine  ethyl  iodide .  90.5°  22 

Pyridine  propyl  iodide. ...52-53°  23 
(Pyridine  butyl  iodide  de- 
composes  before  melt¬ 
ing24 . 

«-Picoline  metlivl  iodide 

. . . 226. 5-227°  25 

a-Picoline  ethyl  iodide . 

under .  100°  26 


Boiling 
points  of 
the  free 
alkyl 
iodides. 

45° 

72° 

102° 


130°) 

45° 

72° 


With  isomeric  alkyls : 

Pyridine  isopropyl  iodide 

. 114-115°  23  89° 

Pyridine  propyl  iodide. ...52-53° 23  102° 


Along  with  the  study  of  pyridine  superiodides 
has  been  carried  a  study  of  the  normal  double 
iodides  of  pyridine.  Mr.  R.  F.  Flintermann,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  writer,  in  the  course  of  considerable 
work  upon  the  reactions  of  pyridine  with  dihalogen 
substituted  hydrocarbons,  obtained  dipyridine  tri- 
methylene  dibromide,  with  determination  of  its 
molecular  weight  and  its  constants,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  its  homologues,  and  with  correspond- 
ing  compounds  of  the  alkylamines.10  A  comparison 
of  these  bodies  may  be  made  as  follow : 

From  trimethylamine : 

The  ethane  derivative,17 

(CH3)8N<^2CH2Br-  j 


Quaternary  Base  Metallie  Chlorides. 


(Pyridine  tertiary  butyl 
salts  are  not  formed)  24 

100' 

Pyridine  isobutyl  plati- 
num  cbloride . 

220°  24 

119 

Pyridine  isobutyl  gold 
Chloride . 

139°  24 

Pyridine  secondary  butyl 
platinum  cliloride . 

191° 24 

119 

Pyridine  secondary  butyl 
gold  cliloride . 

129°  27 

Pyridine  normal  butyl 
platinum  Chloride . 

205°  24 

130 

Pyridine  normal  butyl 
gold  Chloride .  111°  27 


The  propane  derivative,18 

(CH3)3N<BH2CH2.CH2>N(CH3)3 


With  homologous  tertiary 
bases : 

Pyridine  methyl  iodide...  117° 22 
Picoline  methyl  iodide 
. 226.5-227°  25 


The  free  ter¬ 
tiary  bases. 

160° 

132-140° 


18  The  full  report  of  this  work  was  read  at  the  Springfield 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science,  last  August,  and  has  been  published,  under  names  of 
R.  F.  Flintermann  and  A.  B.  Prescott  in  Journal  American 
Chemical  Society,  18,  p.  28,  (Jan.  1896.) 

17  A.  W.  Hoffmann,  1858:  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  9,  p.  293. 
"Addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  preeipitates  only  one-half  of  the 
bromine  as  bromide  of  silver,  while  even  by  protracted  ebulli- 
tion  the  second  half  remained  untouched.” 

18  G.  Kleine,  1894:  Chem.  Centrbl.,  1,  p.  16,  from  Zeitschr. 
Naturwissenschaften,  66,  p.  1.  Kleine  found  a  smaller  Propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mon-ammonium  product. 


19  Davidson  in  the  London  Laboratory  of  A.  W.  Hofmann, 
1681:  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  11,  p.  261;  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  14,  p.  161. 

20  R.  F.  Plintermann,  loc  cit. 

21  From  a  paper  read  at  the  Springfield  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August, 
1895,  and  published  in  full  in  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  18,  p.  91. 

22  Trowbridge,  this  Laboratory. 

23  Baer,  this  Laboratory. 

24  Lippert :  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  276,  p.  182. 

25  Ramsay :  Phil.  Mag.  (5),  4,  p.  241.  Before  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  picoline  was  established.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
distinguish  between  isomeric  picolines. 

26  Anderson:  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  94,  p.  361. 
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Cornparing  tvvo  isomeric  Ter 

addition  compounds :  base’.  iod! 

Pyridine  etliyl  iodide,  C5- 

H5N.C2H5I  =  C7H10NI . . .  90.5° 22  116°  72° 

Picoline  methyl  iodide, 

CH3.C5H4N.CH3I  =  C7- 

H10NI .  227°  25  132°  45° 

The  iodides  of  these  qua/ternary  bases  give 
constants  more  distinctive  of  composition  tlian  do 
the  platinum  Chlorides,  at  least  so  far  as  melting 
points  of  the  iodides  are  available.  In  tabul ating 
the  melting  points  of  the  pyridine  alkyl  iodides  it 
appears  that,  cornparing  homologues  and  again 
cornparing  isomers,  the  melting  points  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  producta  fall  as  the  boiling  points  of  the 
free  alkyl  iodides  rise.2?  The  same  reverse  ratio 
appears  among  picoline  alkyl  iodides.  On  the 
contrary,  cornparing  pyridine  methyl  iodide  with 
picoline  methyl  iodide,  the  two  tertiary  bases 
being  homologous  and  the  alkyl  iodide  being  the 
constant  factor,  it  is  found  that  the  melting  point 
of  the  addition  compound  rises  as  the  boiling 
point  of  the  tertiary  base  rises,  and  in  an  extreme 
Proportion. 

THE  PYRIDINE  ALKYL  HYDROXIDES. 

As  further  bearing  upon  the  character  of  pyri¬ 
dine  derived  bases,  the  liydroxides  vvere  further 
studied  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Baer,  who  also  preparecl  some 
not  previously  reported.  It  may  be  well  to  give 
here  the  properties  of  two  of  these  quaternary 
liydroxides,  as  free  bases: 


Pyridine  Propyl  Hydroxide.28 

Pyridine  propyl  iodide,  prepared  in  this  labo- 
ratory,  was  treated  with  moist  recent  silver  oxide, 
shaking  for  some  time  in  a  flask,  keeping  down  the 
temperature.  The  silver  oxide  for  all  this  work 
was  made  by  precipitating  silver  nitrate  with 
potassium  hydroxide  and  washing  the  precipitate 
until  the  washings  give  no  color  reaction  with 
hematoxvlin,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  alkali. 
Silver  oxide  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  for  its 
solution  to  color  litmus  or  plienolphthalein. 

On  filtering  out  the  silver  iodide,  the  solution 
of  pyridine  propyl  hydroxide  was  colorless,  and 
was  found  to  precipitate  salts  of  lead,  silver,  cop- 
per,  iron,  aluminum,  ehromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel, 
an  excess  of  the  hydroxide  dissolving  only  the 
precipitates  of  lead  and  of  aluminum,  these  re- 
actions  agreeing  with  those  of  fixed  alkalies.29  In 
parallel  treatment  with  pyridine  it  was  found  not 
to  precipitate  these  salts,  the  only  apparent  re¬ 
action  with  any  of  them  being  a  blue  color  with 
the  copper  salt.  The  solution  of  pyridine  propyl 
hydroxide  gave  the  alkaline  reaction  with  the 
following  indicators:  litmus,  phenolphthalein,  brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  hematoxylin,  and  methyl  orange. 

27  This  reverse  ratio  does  110t  hold  good  between  ethyl  and 
isopropyl,  in  their  pyridine  iodo-prodncts,  the  one  being  not 
the  direct  homologue,  but  the  isomer  of  the  homologue  of  the 
other.  I11  1882  Carnelly  remarked  of  “isomeric  compounds” 
as  shown  by  many  instances,  that  their  melting  point.s  follow  J 
a  rule  the  reverse  of  that  accepted  for  their  boiling  points, 
namely  that  “those  melt  the  highest  in  which  there  are  the  J 
greatest  ntunber  of  side  chains.”  (Phil.  Mag.  (5),  13,  p.  126.)  j 

28  From  a  paper  by  A.  B.  Presoott  and  S.  H.  Baer,  in  the 
Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  for  March,  1896,  Vol.  18,  p.  247. 

29  In  work  with  quaternary  nitrogen  hydroxides,  certain 

metals  have  been  found  to  give  distinctive  reactions,  lilcely  to 
have  analytical  value.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  upon  some 
of  these  ere  long.  A.  B.  P.  I 


Pyridine  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with  all  these 
indicators  except  phenolphthalein  and  hematoxy¬ 
lin,  these  two  being  capable  of  use  in  a  Volumetrie 
acid  estimation  of  the  pyridine  propyl  hydroxide 
in  presence  of  pyridine. 

On  heating  the  solution  of  the  pyridine  propyl 
hydroxide  it  acquires  a  red  color,  and  the  solid 
residue  by  evaporat.ion  lias  a  black  color,  dis¬ 
solving  in  water  again  as  a  red  solution. 


Pyridine  Isopropyl  Hydroxide.30 


C5H5N 


/CH.(CH3)2. 

\I 


This  base  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  normal  propyl  hydroxide,  and  it  was  found  to 
give  the  same  reactions  with  indicators  and  with 
metallic  salts,  as  well  as  the  same  color  when 
evaporated. 

The  isopropyl  base  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
by  us  to  form  a  more  stable  iodide,  of  higher 
melting  point  and  lower  solubilities,  tlian  the 
iodide  of  the  normal  propyl  base,  and  the  iso¬ 
propyl  hydroxide  has  been  taken,  instead  of  the 
normal  propyl  hydroxide,  in  our  further  experi- 
mentation. 

The  production  of  the  pyridine  isopropyl 
hydroxide,  in  solution,  can  be  made  quantitatively 
complete  as  a  base  saturating  sulphuric  acid. 
Weighed  portions  of  the  iodide  were  converted  to 
hydroxide  in  solution,  with  due  precautions  against 
loss,  and  the  liquid  titrated  with  tenth  normal 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  using  hematoxylin  and 
cochineal,  respectively,  as  indicators,  and  titrating 
back  to  the  end  reaction  with  tenth  normal  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The  hematoxylin 
was  used  in  a  titration  to  avoid  interference  by  free 
pyridine,  should  this  be  present  as  a  product  of 
decomposition,  as  it  does  not  color  this  indicator. 
The  cochineal  was  used  because  it  is  an  indicator 
of  special  delicacy  for  titration  of  pyridine  alkyl 
hydroxides. 

The  results  were  as  follows :  the  percentage  of 
hydroxide  calculated  from  the  iodide  being  55.82, 
the  percentage  of  hydroxide  found  by  titration 
with  cochineal  was  55.25  and  55.88,  with  hema¬ 
toxylin  it  was  55.6  and  55.7. 

The  solution  of  pyridine  isopropyl  hydroxide, 
on  evaporation  to  dryness,  yields  a  black  residue, 
which  is  permanent,  so  that  after  standing  three 
months  it  gives  with  metallic  salts  all  the  reactions 
of  the  hydroxide.  The  color  in  solution  changes 
to  red,  like  that  of  the  normal  propyl  hydroxide. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  steadily  converted  to 
the  carbonate. 

When  the  solution  was  treated  for  some  time 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas,  then  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  the  residue  was  found  to  bear  the  composition 
of  a  normal  carbonate  of  the  univalent  base.  This 
composition  was  determined  from  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  recovered  in  an  absorption  train, 
in  ratio  to  the  weight  of  iodide  taken  for  conver- 
sion  to  hydroxide.  The  calculated  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  being  14.44  percent  of  (CsHsN.CsHtRCOs, 
there  were  obtained  14.99,  14.88,  and  14.79  per¬ 
cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  other  trials  the  carbo- 
nation  was  incomplete,  reaching  only  to  9.3,  9.47, 
and  10.1  percent. 

In  no  case  was  the  full  quantity  of  pyridine 
isopropyl  hydroxide  obtained  in  weight  of  the  dry 


so  From  the  paper  last  cited. 
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residue,  although  the  evaporation  was  conducted 
linder  different  conditions,  in  vacnum,  in  a  streani 
of  dry  air,  and  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen.  In 
the  case  of  the  carbonate,  the  weight  of  the  resi¬ 
due  did  not  fall  below  the  theoretical  quantity. 
As  hydroxide  the  weight  of  the  residue  always  feil 
a  good  deal  short  of  the  full  quantity. 

Pyridine  isopropyl  platinum  Chloride,  perfect 
in  proportions,  was  prepared  from  the  black  residue 
left  on  evaporation  of  the  water  solution  of  pyri- 
dine  isopropyl  hydroxide,  by  treatment  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  black  mass  was  dissolved  in 
alcoliol,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  plati¬ 
num  tetrachloride,  and  the  erystalline  preeipitate 
fitted  for  analysis.  Fine  crystals  were  obtained, 
not  melting  below  temperatures  which  cause  de- 
composition. 

Caleulated  for  Found. 

(C5H5N.C3H7Cl)2PtCl4.  I.  II.  III. 

Platinum .  29.95  30.08  30.48  30.29 

Chlorine .  32.58  32.50  .  32.39 

Ratio  of  Cito  Pt...  100:108  100:108  .  100:107 

Pyridine  isopropyl  sulphate,  the  normal  salt, 


was  also  prepared  in  fine  crystals,  by  adding  sul- 
phuric  acid  to  the  hydroxide. 

In  various  efforts  to  obtain  the  pure  hydroxide 
in  the  solid  state,  erystalline  or  amorphous, 
vaeuum  desiccation,  freezing  temperatures,  forma- 
tion  in  absolute  alcohol  solution,  and  other  agen- 
cies  were  successively  tried,  without  success.  Crys¬ 
tals  were  not  obtained,  and  the  residue  was 
always  dark  colored.  Evaporation  in  a  stream 
of  dry  hydrogen  yielded  a  residue  of  the  same 
weight  as  that  obtained  by  evaporation  in  a 
stream  of  dry  air. 

These  results,  so  far,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Pyridine  isopropyl  hydroxide  remains  in  aque- 
ous  solution  for  a  time  without  decomposition  or 
loss  in  any  way.  The  residue  by  evaporation  of 
this  solution,  in  air,  or  hydrogen,  or  vaeuum, 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unchanged 
hydroxide,  along  with  certain  decomposition  pro- 
ducts  not  yet  determined.  The  normal  carbonate 
of  this  base,  its  normal  sulphate,  and  its  platinum 
chloride  are  easily  prepared  and  preserved. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Betel  Chewing. 


By  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True. 


Among  the  many  means  to  which  mankind 
turns  for  relief  from  the  monotonyandthedrudgery 
of  existence,  few  furnish  solace  to  so  many  at  so 
little  expense  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  as  the 

chewing  of  the  betel  nut. 
If  evidence  were  needed  to 
show  that  it  satisfles  to  a 
great  degree  some  strong 
desire  feit  by  a  large  part 
of  the  human  race,  the  fact 
that  betel  chewing  is  a 
habit  with  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population 
of  the  globe  would  be  suffi- 
ciently  convincing.  That 
such  a  habit  can  have  a 
history  of  over  twenty 
centuries  on  one  continent 
and  that  this  is  ah  present 
the  most  populous  part  of 
the  earth,  vouches  for  the 
absence  of  seriously  harm- 
ful  results.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  East  and  plays  an  im- 
i  ,  i  .  portant  role  in  the  lives  of 

Lewin’s  work  i.  c.)  millions  from  early  child- 

hood  to  old  age.  It  makes 
demands  calling  forth  extensive  industries  and  cre- 
ates  a  considerable  commerce.  It  gives  hints  to 
the  physician  and  offers  to  Science  some  of  its 
most  attractive  fields  for  researcli. 

The  betel-chewing  habit  covers  a  wide  geo- 
graphical  ränge.  Beginning  with  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Afghanistan  on  the  west  and  the 
Himalaya  mountains  on  the  north,  it  rules  all  to 
the  east  and  the  south  including  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  as  far  as  Torres  Straits  (north  of  Australia) 
and  as  far  east  as  169°  E.  from  Greenwich,  in¬ 


cluding,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  the  scattered 
groups  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Within  these 
limits  with  but  a  few  local  exceptions,  the  natives 
of  all  races,  colors  and  conditions,  male  and  female, 
kings,  princes,  priests  and  paupers,  daily  and 
hourly,  at  work  or  at  ease,  standing  or  sitting, 
at  home  or  with  strangers,  almost  “from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave”,  — all  are  slaves  to  this  habit. 

Although  causing  no  pronounced  mental  mani- 
festations,  exerting  in  general  only  a  mild  effect, 
this  habit  holds  its  devotees  with  a  relentlessness 
almost  without  a  parallel.  The  last  test  to  which 
the  Tagali  maiden  puts  her  lover  to  prove  the 
ardor  and  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  is  to 
require  him  to  abstain  from  the  betel.  He  may 
comply  but  it  is  only  temporary  since  he  is  sure 
to  return  sooner  or  later  to  the  old  ways.  On  the 
island  of  Timor,  when  a  chieftain  dies,  betel  chew¬ 
ing  is  not  indulged  in  for  the  seven  days  following. 
In  India,  after  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  deep  sorrow 
is  expressed  by  leaving  this  luxury  untouched. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  betel  roll  as  chewed, 
three  very  different  articles  are  necessary:  the  nut  of 
the  betel  palm,  Areca  Catechu  L.  (Fig.  1),  the  leaf  of 
the  betel  pepper,  Piper  betle  L.,  and  powdered  lime 
usually  obtained  from  calcined  mollusk  sliells. 
The  pungent  pepper  leaf  is  daubed  over  with  a 
little  lime,  a  piece  of  the  betel  nut  laid  on  it,  the 
whole  rolled  up  and  t-hrust  into  the  mouth.  It  is 
chewed  until  the  mass  is  exhausted  of  its  juices 
when  the  remainder  is  discarded  and  a  new  “chew” 
immediately  prepared.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  circumstances  many  centuries  ago  led 
some  native  experimenter  to  bring  together  these 
three  so  widely  differing  ingredients. 

As  before  hinted,  betel  chewing  ha.s  a  long 
history,  so  long,  indeed,  that  a  host  of  customs 
and  traditions  have  grown  up  about  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  betel  chewing 
dates  from  161  B.  C.  when,  in  a  battle  between 
the  people  of  the  Malabar  region  and  those  of  an- 
other  race,  the  Duttagamini,  the  Malabar  warriors 
discovered  on  the  lips  of  their  enemies  the  blood- 
red  color  given  by  betel  chewing  and  spread  the 
!  rumor  that  their  foes  were  wounded. 
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In  tlie  tenth  Century,  Masüdi,  the  Arabian 
weiter,  describes  betel  chewing  as  a  national  habit 
in  India.  At  later  dates,  numerous  historians  and 
travelers  have  described  the  habit  in  detail  and 
have  left  us  pictures  which  in  all  essentials  rep- 
resent  the  conditions  now  prevailing  among  the 


Fis;.  2.  Simple  outfit  for  betel  chewing.  Javanese  work. 
(Krom  Tschirch:  Indische  Heil-  und  Nutzpflanzen.  With 
permission  of  the  publisher.) 


inasses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  betel-chewing 
world. 

As  the  cola  nut  in  Africa  and  the  kava  kava 
root  among  the  isl  anders  of  the  Pacific,  so  with  in 
its  realm,  the  betel  furnishes  the  basis  for  many 
ceremonial  usages.  The  betel,  wherever  used,  is 
the  sign  of  friendship,  peace,  courtesy  and  liospi- 
tality.  At  a  mere  meeting  on  the  Street  or  at  the 
formal  reception  of  ambassadors,  on  entering  a 
hut  or  a  palace,  the  betel  is  offered  and  gladly 
accepted.  The  failure  to  extend  or  to  accept  this 
courtesy  is  regarded  as  a  great  rieglect  or  an  in- 
sult.  Under  those  conditions,  friendly  relations 
can  not  exist. 

Marriages  could  hardly  take  place  without 
this  friendship-founding  and  friendship-sustaining 
article.  In  Siamese,  the  word  for  home  is  kän  mäk, 
meaning  a  dish  containing  betel.  A  betel  roll 
prepared  with  spices  and  sent  by  a  woman  to  a. 
man  is  regarded  in  parts  of  India  as  a  declaration 
of  love. 

At  divorce  ceremonies,  the  betel  pepper  figures 
conspicuously.  The  wife  arraigns  the  husband 
before  the  authorities,  pays  a,  fixed  sum  and  is  free 
after  she  tears  a  betel  leaf  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  each  of  the  principals  consumes. 

In  parts  of  New  Guinea,  the  daugliters  of  the 
chiefs,  when  they  become  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  remain  at  home  for  two  or  three  years,  after 
which  their  return  to  society  is  celebrated  with 
much  pomp.  In  the  dance  which  takes  place,  the 
debutantes  pass  in  and  out  among  the  dancers 
and  make  known  their  selection  of  a  lover  by 
handing  him  a  betel  nut. 

In  many  places  it  is  regarded  as  improper  for 
a  person  of  lower  rank  in  speaking  with  a  superior 
to  cease  chewing  liis  betel  roll.  This  probably  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  betel  sweetens  the  breath 
when  chewed,  and  to  cease  might  expose  the  person 
of  higher  degree  to  annoyance  from  the  other’s 
evil  breath. 


Although  the  symbol  of  friendship  and  good 
will,  the  tender  of  the  betel  may  conceal  deadly 
designs,  since  poison  is  easilv  administered  by  this 
method.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  it  is  customary 
in  Sumatra  to  accept  betel  nut  and  pepper  leaf 
but  to  use  lime  from  one’s  own  pouch.  Danger  is 
regarded  as  especially  apt  to  lurk  in  the  delicacies 
offered  by  the  women. 

On  the  Brahmaputra  River,  the  natives  measure 
distance  by  the  number  of  betel  rolls  consumed 
in  marching  it.  It  is,  of  course,  a  time  unit  rather 
than  one  of  distance.  A  similar  custom  is  found 
among  the  coca  cliewers  of  Peru. 

In  religious  ceremonies,  the  betel  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  The  ingredients,  especially  betel 
nuts,  are  frequently  found  as  offerings  laid  on  the 
altars  for  the  gods.  In  Borneo,  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  Platton  saw  the  corpse  in  full  dress,  in 
a  sitting  posture,  a  cigarette  in  the  mouth  and 
near  at  hand  a,  receptacle  containing  all  of  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  betel  chewing. 

In  New  Guinea,  the  people  believe  that  the 
future  life  is  to  be  spent  absolutely  without  work 
and  care  in  the  possession  of  endless  quantities  of 
betel  nuts  and  day  and  night  are  to  pass  in 
the  enjoyments  of  eating,  dancing  and  chewing 
the  betel.  A  fuller  account  of  tliese  and  of  many 
points  of  interest  necessarily  omitted  here  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  L.  Lewin ’s  admirable  monograph 
ent.itled  “lieber  Areca  Catechu,  Clmvica  betle  und 
das  Betel  kauen.”*  This  paper  has  been  freely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


Fig.  3.  Silver  iustrumeuts  used  in  betel  chewing.  Javanese 
work.  (From  Tschirch  :  Indische  Heil- und  Nutzpflanzen.) 


Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
action  of  the  betel,  we  will  notice  more  particu- 
larly  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  roll  and 
the  instruments  used. 

Although  in  the  essentials  the  method  is  with 
all  races  the  same,  many  local  variations  are, 


*  Ferdinand  Enke,  Stuttgart,  1889. 
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however,  found.  The  condition  of  the  betel  nut 
when  consumed  is  not  always  the  same,  Some- 
times  the  hard,  dry,  ma.ture  nut  is  chewed  after 
it  has  been  cut  in  pieces  or  powdered,  again,  the 
younger,  soft  nuts  are  chosen. 

In  Siam,  instead  of  wrapping  all  three  con- 
stituents  together,  a  portion  of  the  nut  is  put  into 
the  mouth  and  a  piece  of  the  pepper  leaf  covered 
with  lime  taken  afterward.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  a  somewlia/t  more  artistic  method  is  found. 

The  leaf  after  being  covered 
C  with  the  lime  is  so  folded  as  to 

T  form  a  flat  band.  The  ends  are 

then  brought  together  forming 
YHZf  a  ring  into  which  is  fltted  a 

- J  round  slice  of  the  nut.  A  pecu- 

/  liar  custom  is  found  among  the 

Malayans  of  Java  and  Borneo. 
The  tip  of  the  pepper  leaf  is 
always  broken  off  and  discarded 
before  use.  The  reason  for  this 
procedure  lies  in  an  old  legend. 
As  a  certain  king  alinost  at  the 
point  of  death  tossed  on  his 
couch  in  despair,  a  snake  ap- 
proached  him  bearing  in  its 
mouth  a  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper, 

_ !  tendering  with  the  leaf  the  ad- 

/  t-A)  vice  to  try  its  efficacy.  The  king 
took  the  leaf,  tore  off  the  tip 
which  the  snake  had  held  in  its 
'  mouth  and,  after  eating  the 

Fis-  4-  leaf,  enjjoyed  a  quick  recovery. 

In  memory  of  this  incident,  the 
tip  of  the  leaf  is  torn  off  even  at  the  present 
day. 

The  betel  nut  is  contained  in  a  tough,  fibrous 
husk  from  which  it  must  be  freed.  To  aid  in  this 
as  well  to  reduce  the  dry  nut  to  a  proper  state 
of  division,  instruments  are  necessary.  For  re¬ 
in  oving  the  husk,  a  somewhat  sickle-shaped  knife 
is  used  in  India.  The  hard  nuts  are  either  broken 
by  a  blow  from  some  heavy  object  or  are  split  by 
means  of  some  edged  tool.  Iiude  wooden  mortars 
with  pestles  made  from  the  sliell  of  some  gigantic 
ocean  mollusk  are  used  by  natives  of  some  regions. 
Since  the  nuts  yiekl  more  readily  to  an  edged 
instrument,  strong  knives  of  various  patterns  or 
heavy  shears  are  used.  The  knife  used  in  India 
for  this  purpose  usually  has  a.  strong  handle  and 
a  broad,  bent  blade. 

In  the  pharmacognostical  collection  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  are  a  number  of  instru¬ 
ments,  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,  from  Johore. 
Among  the  tools  for  husking  the  nuts  are  found 
three  different  forms.  One  has  &  short,  broad, 
doubled-edged,  bent  blade.  Others  are  not  sharp- 
ened,  being  merely  narrowed  to  a  thick  strong 
point.  The  third  form  is  sharpened  much  after 
the  manner  of  an  ordinary  chisel. 

A  brass  instrument  (Fig.  4)  used  for  dividing 
the  nut  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  liaving 
at  the  upper  end  an  inside  diameter  of  18  mm. 
Gradually  contracted  downward  until  near  the 
lower  opening  it  is  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  13  mm.  by  a  collar-like  projection  into 
the  tube.  The  accompanying  piece,  likewise  of 
brass  but  rather  roughly  flled  into  form,  is  chisel- 
like  and  plays  into  the  tube  as  far  as  the  sudden 
contraction  near  the  lower  end.  Pieces  of  nut  are 
dropped  into  the  tube  and  chopped  until  the  frag- 
inents  fall  out  at  the  lower  opening. 


For  cutting  the  nuts  a  kind  of  shears  is  em- 
ployed  in  some  regions.  They  consist  of  two  arms, 
the  lower  of  which  merely  supports  the  nut,  the 
sharp  upper  blade  dividing  it.  These  shears  a,re 
to  be  found  from  the  simplest  design  to  the  most 
richly  ornamented.  In  Fig.  2  is  one  of  the  simpler 
patterns;  in  Fig.  3  are  more  elaborate  examples 
from  Java,  made  of  silver. 

The  betel  chewer  needs,  of  course,  some  sort 
of  a  receptaele  for  the  various  ingredients  used. 
These  receptacles  are  of  the  most  various  forms 
and  workmanship.  Some  are  woven  from  plant, 
fibres,  some  are  formed  from  gourds  or  cocoa-nut 
shells.  The  more  permanent  and  ornamental  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  made  of  wood,  sometimes  most  richly 
decorated  with  copper,  silver  or  gold,  with  carving 
or  with  inla.id  work  of  variously  colored  woods 
or  mother-of-pearl.  In  Sumatra,  the  outfits  of  the 
wealthy  are  usually  of  silver,  enriched  with  beaten 
work.  In  Java,  a  receptaele  with  compartments 
for  the  lime,  betel  nuts,  tobacco  and  cardamoms 
is  customary.  These  boxes  are  likewise  ornamented 
in  all  degrees  of  richness.  In  Fig.  3  are  shown 
some  beaten  silver  receptacles  of  Javanese  work¬ 
manship.  In  Fig.  5  is  represented  a  com  partment 
receptaele  of  a  simpler  sort  from  Johore.  f  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts,  the  box  proper,  and  a  shallow 
tili  with  places  for  the  various  ingredients.  Figs.  2 
and  3  shows  still  other  forms  of  receptacles  used  by 
betel  chewers.  Special  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
lime  supply.  If  more  is  desired  than  is  demanded 
for  immediate  consumption  it  must  be  kept  in  air- 
tight  receptacles  in  order  that  it  may  not  lose  its 
caustic  property,  and,  therewith,  its  efficiency. 


Fig.  5.  Simple  compartment  receptaele. 


Various  devices  for  this  purpose  are  made  use  of. 
All  variations  are  found  from  the  joints  of  bamboo 
tightly  stoppered,  used  by  the  common  people,  to 
the  richly  carved  ebony  and  tortoise  shell  articles 
of  the  rieh. 

Since  each  time  a  new  betel  roll  is  taken  into 
the  mouth  the  saliva  is  at  first  ejected,  cuspidors 
may  fairly  enough  be  included  in  the  list  of  necesi- 
ties.  As  would  be  expected,  this  problem  is  easily 
solved  by  the  poor.  The  higher  classes  have  re- 


f  This  illustration  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  pharma¬ 
cognostical  collection  of  the  School  ofPharmacy,  Madison,Wis. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  from  Johore, 
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ceptacles  for  this  purpose  made  in  various  orna¬ 
mental  forms.  In  the  royal  court  of  Siam,  a 
servant  carries  a  golden  spittoon  about  after  the 
king.  In  Java,  tlie  princes  liave  in  their  train  two 
pages  or  young  girls,  one  of  whom  carries  about 
the  copper  cuspidor,  the  other  the  golden  betel  box. 

How  does  the  betel  habit  affect  its  devotees? 
The  effect  following  the  first  experiment  with  the 
betel  as  experienced  by  one  not  habituated  is  an 
unpleasant,  burning  Sensation  in  the  rnoutli  and 
a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  As  the 
chewing  is  repeated,  however,  the  first  disagreeable 
effects  wear  off,  giving  place  to  sensations  so  agree- 
able  that  even  Europeans  become  devotees  of  the 
habit. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  is  much  in- 
creased  and  a  blood-red  color  is  imparted  to  it. 
In  the  Pharmacographia  Indica,  it  is  stated  that 
the  natives  freely  eject  this  red  spittle  ‘‘preferablv 
over  recently  white-washed  walls.  The  dry  stains 
are  often  mistaken  by  the  police  for  blood  stains 
and  pieces  of  plaster,  leaves,  and  grass  thus  stained 
liave  frequently  beeil  forwarded  to  the  Chemical 
examiner  for  detection  of  blood.” 

The  dark  red  color  given  to  the  gums  and  lips 
as  well  as  the  blackening  of  the  teeth  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  results  of  betel  chewing. 
White  teeth  are  regarded  by  the  Mal ay ans  as  an 
imitation  of  apes  and  dogs  while  the  brownisli- 
black  teeth  of  the  betel  chewer  are  much  celebrated 
in  Indian  song.  The  agreeable  perfume  given  to 
the  breath  is  stated  bv  the  betel  user  to  be  one 
of  the  many  reasons  for  his  indulgence. 


The  physiological  action  depends  on  several 
factors.  If  one  is  unaccustomed  to  the  practiee  or 
if  green  nuts  are  used,  a  temporary  dizziness  may 
follow.  A  poisonous  variety  of  betel  nut  is  oc- 
casionally  found  but  this  is  regarded  by  the 
authors  of  the  Pharmacographia  indica  to  be  a 
form  that  has  reverted  to  its  former  wild  condition. 
In  general,  the  betel  is  a  mild,  narcotic  stimulant 
bringing  about  a  feeling  of  general  comfort,  good 
humor  and  exliilaration.  These  effects,  however, 
are  not  more  marked  than  those  experienced  by 
the  user  of  tobacco  while  enjoying  his  “Havana”. 

Front  the  standpoint  of  toxiology,  less  is  to  be 
said  against  the  betel  habit  than  against  either  the 
tobacco  or  the  alcohol  habit.  Lewin  sums  up  the 
matter  in  these  terms:  “Those  who  take  into  con- 
sideration  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  land  of 
the  betel  chewer,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  scanty  nutrition 
of  the  Indians  and  the  many  climatic  influences 
threatening  the  health,  a  moderate  indulgence  in 
betel  chewing  is  advantageous.” 

The  prophylactic  and  healthful  influenee  of 
betel  chewing  has  been  recognized  by  the  Dutch 
government  by  making  provision  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  ingredients  in  hospitals  and  prisons. 
Whether  the  protection  against  fevers  claimed  by 
some  for  the  betel  habit  is  a  reality  or  not  must 
be  here  left  undetermined. 

Probably  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  slavery 
to  which  this  habit  condemns  its  devotees  and  in 
the  consequent  danger  of  moral  degeneration. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Commercial  Reports. 

Essential  Oils,  Sicilian  and  Calabrian. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  Statistical 
notes,*  the  export  of  these  essential  oils  has  amounted 
to  112,549  kilos  during  the  year  1895,  representing  a 
value  of  £  226,278.  —  being  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  decrease  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1895  but  a  compara- 
tively  very  small  stock  of  oils  was  at  disposal.  The 
rise  of  prices  was  undoubtedly  due  to  this  scarcity  of 
goods. 

The  prospect  for  the  new  crop  of  agrumen  fruits 
was  not  favorahle  last  fall.  The  extraordinary  heat 
and  drought  could  not  but  act  detrimentally  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  and  subsequent  rains  came  too  late 
to  be  of  much  use;  long  prevailing  storms  during  the 
subsequent  months  did  the  rest.  In  consequence  of 
these  drawbacks  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  agrumen 
fruits  experienced  an  upward  tendency,  which  lasted 
until  this  March,  when  the  first  news  of  the  Abyssinian 
calamity  arrived.  The  effect  of  these  reverses  was  so 
depressing  that  a  decline  in  values  resulted,  which  ex- 
tended  to  all  products  and  merchandise,  including 
essential  oils.  This  relapse,  however,  can  only  be  a 
temporary  one,  as  all  trade  relations  in  the  districts 
which  produce  these  oils  are  substantially  normal. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  great  importance  of 


these  essential  oils  for  our  branch  of  Chemical  industry, 
it  has  been  our  aim  for  years  to  restore  the  rather 
demoralized  trade  in  these  products  to  a,  sound  basis. 
We  believe  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  our  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  rewarded  with  some  success. 
j  The  tests  elaborated  by  us  for  the  examination  of  the 
Principal  Italian  essential  oils  have  also  proved  a  com- 
plete  success.  After  the  first  irritation  caused  by  this 
|  sweepiug  innovation  had  passed,  the  reliable  method 
J  of  Controlling  the  quality  of  oils  by  our  test  more  and 
more  meets  the  appreciation  and  unqualified  approval 
of  and  the  adoption  by,  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
production  and  the  commerce  of  this  commodity.  The 
committees  of  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
1  arger  cities  of  Lower  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  consulted  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  this  important  question, 
have  also  added  their  sliare  to  enlarge  the  impression 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  oil  producing  districts  and 
of  this  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  introduciion  and  the  intelligent 
application  of  our  tests  for  the  identity  and  purity  of 
these  essential  oils.  Several  analytical  laboratories 
already  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  opened  in  Mes¬ 
sina  and  in  Reggio  for  testing  these  oils  by  our  method 
and  for  certifying  to  their  quality,  in  order  to  öfter 
some  reliable  guarantee  to  the  purchaser. 

In  order  to  elucidate  some  points  as  yet  unsettled 
|  in  this  matter,  a.  study  of  a  number  of  details  had  still 
to  be  accomplished  so  as  to  attain  to  positive  know- 
ledge  instead  of  relying  upon  vague  conjecture.  This 
investigation  has  been  performed  throughoutthe  present 
campaign  from  the  month  of  November  until  the  end  of 
February  by  Mr.  Karl  Fritzsche,  eldest  son  of  the 
senior  partner  of  our  firm. 


*  See  Report,  p.  22. 
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Bergamot  Oil.  In  the  course  of  the  present  cam- 
paign  it  became  evident  that  tlie  fruit  gave  an  un- 
usually  large  yield,  raising  the  expected  return  of  but 
50  percent  of  a  fair  medium  yield  by  about.  20  percent 
in  addition.  The  transactions  in  bergamot  oil  liave 
been  rather  dull,  in  consequeuce  the  high  quotations 
with  whicli  the  last  season  closed  could  not  be  main- 
tained,  and  have  declined  by  about  20  percent. 

An  advance  of  prices  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  vievv 
of  the  present  disturbed  political  Situation.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  also  that  the  last  winter  lias  been  a 
comparatively  dry  one  with  insufficient.  rains,  so  that 
the  water  courses  in  Calabria  hardly  contained  half  as 
mucli  water  as  in  ordinary  years,  and  that  the  level  of 
the  Underground  water  throughout  Southern  Italy  has 
receded  by  about  one  half  of  a  meter  and  that,  further- 
more,  the  bergamot  trees,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
exposed  to  a  still  greater  drought  during  the  coming 
summer  tlian  has  been  the  case  in  1895.  And  yet  this 
species  of  citrus  particularly  needs  for  vigorous  growth 
a  regulär  and  copious  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

The  stock  of  bergamot  oil  still  remaining  is  esti- 
mated  at  15,000  kilos.  In  point  of  quality  the  yield 
of  the  present  season  is  inferior  to  that  of  last  year, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  but  few  lots  of  oil 
contained  40  percent  or  more  of  linalyl  acetate. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Karl  Fritzsche’s  report  on 
bis  personal  observations  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
production  the  following  particulars :  — 

The  first  two  samples  of  oil  of  bergamot  pressed 
from  the  latest  crop  were  received  on  the  16th  of 
November  from  Melito  on  the  Southern  coast  of  Cala¬ 
bria.  The  specimen  No.  1  had  a  normal  specific  gravity 
and  optical  rotation  and  contained  33.3  percent  of 
ester.  No.  2  was  equal  to  No.  1,  except  that  it  con¬ 
tained  34.6  percent  of  ester.  All  further  supplies  of 
samples  of  uitsoph i sticated  oils  up  to  November  24t.h 
showed  upon  examination  a  percentage  of  ester  ranging 
between  32  and  37.  A  sample  of  a  so-called  Nero  oil 
obtained  from  the  peels  of  unripe  fruits,  fallen  from  the 
trees,  contained  but  25  percent  of  ester. 

With  the  fruits  from  four  basketfulls  gathered  with 
mucli  difficulty  on  November  30th,  the  following  experi- 
inents  were  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  amount  of  ester  contained  in  bergamot  oil  Stands 
in  direct  relation  to  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  fruits. 
The  fruits  were  carefully  assorted,  and  the  oil  obtained 
separately  from  the  green,  unripe  fruits  on  one  machine 
and  from  the  yellow,  half-ripe  ones  on  another.  The 
constants  of  the  two  oils  were  found  to  be  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

Oil  from  green  fruits:  Ester  31.04  percent. 

Optical  rotation  +17°  at  18°  C. 

Oil  from  half-ripe  fruits :  Ester  33.24  percent. 

Optical  rotation  +17°18'  at  18°  C. 

The  estimation  of  the  optical  rotation  could  be  ac- 
complished  in  a  100  mm.  tube,  since  both  oils  had  a. 
very  light  yellow  color  with  a  slight  greenish  tint. 

The  samples  of  oil  supplied  subsequently  and  until 
the  3d  of  December  showed  as  mucli  as  37.7  percent  of 
ester.  Until  that  date  only  a  small  part  of  the  crop 
of  fruits  had  been  gathered,  because  incessant  rains  had 
flooded  the  orchards  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ground 
Avas  too  Avet  to  admib  of  a  general  plucking  of  fruits. 


The  oil  is  expressed  by  machines  only  and  this 
method  Avorks  mucli  more  thoroughly  tli an  can  be  done 
by  hand  and  is  said  to  be  in  general  use  at  present, 
securing  a  better  yield  of  oil  and  saving  mucli  time. 
Handpressed  oil,  therefore,  is  scarcelv  to  be  had  any 
more,  and  only  in  small  quantities.  The  peel  of  berga¬ 
mot  fruits  is  thin  and  as  tough  as  leatlier,  while  that 
of  oranges  and  lemons  is  of  a  spongy  consistence. 

On  the  18th  of  January  the  manufacture  of  berga¬ 
mot  oil  was  all  but  finished  in  Calabria,  and  in  most 
orchards  only  a  few  days  more  Avere  occupied  in  work¬ 
ing  up  the  remaining  fruit.  During  the  last  weeks  mucli 
rain  and  liail  had  fallen  and  the  pressing  of  fruits  had 
to  be  interrupted  several  times,  because  the  yield  of  oil 
is  rnuch  less  in  cooler  weather.  The  oil  obtained  at  a 
lower  temperature  (at  the  average  +8°  C.)  is  thick  and 
turbid  and  can  only  be  cleared  by  passing  it  through 
sponges  or  flannel  Alters.  In  warm  and  fair  weather 
a  mucli  larger  and  a  clearer  yield  is  obtained. 

The  same  conditions  were  met  with  in  all  the  plan- 
tations  visited,  in  Melito,  Gallico,  Arangea,  Sbarre, 
Sancta  Catarina,  Catona  etc.  Only  those  fruits  whicli 
are  not  globular  but  have  the  oblong  shape  of  lemons 
are  cut  and  pressed  by  hand,  as  is  done  with  lemons, 
because  the  machines  in  use  are  adjusted  to  globular 
fruits  only.  From  the  remainder  on  the  filters  and  from 
those  defective  fruits  whicli  are  unfit  even  for  being 
pressed  by  the  hand,  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation. 
This  oil,  of  course,  is  of  inferior  quality,  yet  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  same  are  exported  to  America.  A  specimen 
of  this  oil  shoAved  upon  examination  the  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  only  5.1  percent  of  ester. 

Our  observations  made  during  the  harvest  of  the 
fruit  and  the  manufacture  of  the  oil  proved  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  amount  of  ester  to  about  37  percent,  whicli 
figure  may  hold  good  for  the  average  amount  contained 
in  the  oils  of  the  present  campaign.  When  this  was 
finished,  early  in  January,  seAreral  samples  of  more  lately 
pressed  oils  Avere  found  to  contain  as  mucli  as  40  per¬ 
cent  and  even  more  of  linalyl  acetate  having  at  the 
same  time  a  normal  amount  of  residue  upon  evapora- 
tion.  On  visiting  later  on  two  plantations  in  Catona., 
oils  from  fully  ripe  fruits,  selected  and  pressed  in  our 
presence,  contained  44  percent  of  ester.  The  samples  of 
oil,  obtained  at  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  season 
from  unripe  fallen  fruits,  contained  25  percent,  from 
unripe,  plucked  fruits,  33-34  percent,  from  ripe  fruits, 
37  percent  on  the  average,  and  from  somewhat  over- 
ripe  fruits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  as  mucli  as  44 
percent  of  ester,  This  rise  of  the  percentage  of  ester  in 
Proportion  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  which  yield  the 
oil  justifies  the  conelusion  that  the  amount  of  ester 
found  in  oil  of  bergamot  Stands  in  an  unmistakable 
relation  to  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruits  and  that 
it  increases  as  they  ripen. 

Lemon  Oil.  According  to  reliable  reports  from  Mes¬ 
sina  the  trade  in  these  fruits  has  been  ruinous  in  the 
present  season.  The  crop  of  early  fruit  (so-called  Ver- 
delli)  has  been  a  very  small  one  in  Sicily  and  has  been 
bought  up  by  American  dealers  at  high  prices.  When 
the  prospects  for  the  winter  crop  showed  a  decrease  of 
at  least  30  percent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
crop  of  last  year,  wild  speculation  set  in  and  the  fruit 
still  green  on  the  trees  was  sold  in  advance  at  excessive 
rates.  ln  consequeuce  of  a  loug  and  hot  summer  the 
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fruit  ripened  much  sooner  than  had  beeri  expected,  and 
immense  quantities  were  shipped  to  North  America, 
causing  a  rapid  decline  in  prices,  quite  disastrous  to 
Italian  speculators  and  exporters.  Since  then  tlie  rates 
for  fruits  have  x-ecovered  normal  prices. 

The  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  rates  in  the  fruit 
market  of  course  reacted  lipon  the  oil  prices.  The  pro- 
ducers  of  oil  were  l’estrained  by  the  excessive  prices  and 
could  not  venture  upon  active  work  except  at  consider- 
able  risks.  This  explains  the  high  quotations  at  fast 
exacted  for  Orders  on  credit,  and  not  before  the  rapid 
decline  of  prices  in  America  was  there  a  chance  for  the 
nxanufactui'er  again  to  produce  at  fair  rates.  Con- 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  export  of  the  new  season 
entirely  depends  upon  the  new  crop,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  ah  that  considerable  fluctuations  of  prices, 
ranging  between  M.  1.—  and  M.  1.50  per  kilo,  occurred. 
In  consequence  of  the  bi’isk  demand  for  fresh  oil,  an 
accumulation  of  new  stock  was  deferred,  and  not  before 
the  first  part  of  March,  and  upon  a  slight  decrease  of 
the  demand,  did  a  somewhat  lai'ger  supply  take  place. 
But  this  cannot  but  be  a  temporary  one,  since  hardly 
more  than  about  25,000  kilos  of  oil  are  in  stock,  not 
enough  to  cover  the  demand  for  the  ixext  7  or  8  months. 

The  yield  of  oil  from  fresh  letnon  peels  is  much  less 
this  year  than  the  last,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
pei*sistent  absence  of  i*ain  during  the  four  months  pre- 
ceding  the  liarvest. 

A  elose  inspection  of  the  orchards  of  all  the  lemon- 
produciug  districts  of  Southern  Italy  by  our  represen- 
tative  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  comprehensive  estimate 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  and  of  the  methods  used, 
in  this  kind  of  cultivation.  —  The  manufacture  of  lemon 
oil  is  in  general  carried  on  by  three  different  methods: — 

1.  The  Spugna  process;  this  is  the  tradional  Operation 
with  sponges,  as  desci’ibed  by  Prof.  Fliickiger 
in  bis  well  known  sketch:  “Easter  Vacation  in 
the  South.”  (Arch.  d.  Pharm.  III,  Vol.  27,  p. 
1065.) 

2.  The  Scorzetta  process.  The  fruits  are  cut,  into 
two  halfs,  the  pulp  is  removed  with  a  kind  of 
spoon,  and  all  parts  of  the  peel  are  tlien  pressed 
against  a  sponge  by  constantly  turning  it  in  the 
palrn  of  the  hand.  This  method  has  the  advantage 
that  the  peels  remain  unbroken  and  retaiu  their 
oi’iginal  appearance.  After  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  oil,  they  are  salted  and  then  exported  under 
the  name  “Salato.”  The  pulp  also  remains  un- 
impaired  so  that  it  yields  its  full  supply  of  lemon 
juice.  After  having  passed  twice  through  the 
pressei*s  it  is  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

3.  The  Machina  process.  A  number  of  contrivances 
have  been  tried  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil  of 
agrurni  fruits  by  other  less  empirieal  and  more 
economical  methods.  More  recently  a  macliine 
which  has  a  rather  complicated  construction,  but 
works  vei’y  well,  has  come  into  use  in  Nizza  di 
Sicilia,  Mascali  and  Tremestieri.  The  product  ob- 
tained  by  this  process,  however,  is  said  to  be  less 
profitable,  because  both  the  quantity  obtained 
and  the  quality  of  the  oil  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired.  It  must  remain  to  more  extended  experience 
to  demonstrate,  whether  this  machine  will  prove 
a  success,  or  whether  it  will  fall  into  oblivion  like 
most  of  its  predecessors. 


The  samples  of  “hand-made  oils”  a.nd  “machine 
oils”  showed  no  constant  difference  in  specific  gravity 
or  in  optical  rotation. 

It  may  furthermore  be  stated  fhat  the  machines 
specially,  constructed  and  used  in  Calabria,  for  pressing 
oil  of  bergamot,  after  the  close  of  the  bei'gamot  season 
ai’e  occasionally  also  employed  for  pressing  oil  of  lemon. 
The  oil  obtained  in  this  way  mostly  shows,  however, 
a  greenish  tint,  resulting  from  its  contact  with  the 
metal  of  the  machine. 

The  present  studies,  extended  also  to  a  close  obsei1- 
vation  of  the  methods  for  obtaining  and  preparing 
oil  of  lemon,  were,  among  other  aims,  mainly  direc- 
ted  towards  ascertaining  what  influence,  if  any,  the 
several  localities  exercised  upon  the  optical  rotation  of 
the  oil.  Observations  made  with  excellent  instrumenta 
by  Mr.  Eduard  Jacob  already  had  adduced  strong 
evidence  that  such  variations  between  oils  of  lemon 
from  various  districts  and  localities  exist.  The  recent 
personal  Investigation  of  our  l-epresentative  with  oils 
pressed  in  his  presence  have  fully  borne  out  the  corres- 
ponding  previous  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

The  oils  dei'ived  from  Bai'cellona  on  the  Northern 
coast  of  Sicily  and  from  the  plains  around  Syracuse 
showed  the  highest  optical  rotation.  It  has  been  said 
that  frequently  oi’anges,  somewhat  damaged  and  unfit 
for  sale,  are  mixed  with  lemons.  This  would  raise  the 
angle  of  optical  rotation  of  oils  obtained  from  such  a 
mixture  of  fruits.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  vax-i- 
ations  in  the  optical  rotation  of  commercial  lemon  oils 
are  due  to  natural  or  to  such  artificial  causes,  four 
specimens  of  oil  from  different  plantations  and  freshly 
pressed  in  the  presence  of  our  representative  were 
examined.  Their  optical  rotation  was  from  +  64°  to 
67°  30'  at  15°  C. 

The  total  result  of  our  personal  observations  and 
the  determination  of  optical  rotation  in  the  lemon  oil 
producing  disti-icts  was  the  following: 

Sicily. 

a)  Provinces  of  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse. 

Oils  from  +  59° - f-  61°:  Messina  and  adjacent  dis¬ 

tricts,  Nizza  di  Sicilia. 

Oils  from  +  61° - 1-  63°:  Acireale,  Santa  Teresa  di  Riva, 

Scaletta,  Sta.  Lucia,  Patti, 
S.  Agata,  S.  Stefano. 

Oils  from  +  63°  —  +  64°:  Catania,  Giarre,  Giardini, 

Acii-eale,  Lentini. 

Oils  fx*om  +  64°  —  +  67°:  Barcellona,  Siracusa, 
b)  Province  of  Palermo. 

As  regards  the  essential  oils  of  this  province,  there 
ai’e  no  x*ecords  of  observations  that  reach  back  several 
years.  According  to  our  notes  and  the  Statement  of 
Dr.  Theodore  Leone,  director  of  the  research  labo- 
ratory  of  the  municipality  of  Palermo,  the  optical 
rotation  of  lemon  oil  produced  in  that  province  varies 
from  +  59°  to  +  63°.  Since,  however,  the  latter  figure 
is  so  high  as  to  be  rated  as  exceptional  and  has  never 
yet  been  observed  by  us,  these  oils  have  been  included 
on  the  map  among  those  with  an  optical  rotation  from 
+  59°  to  +  61°. 

£Semi-Annual  Report  of  Schimmel  &  Co.] 
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Pharmacentical  Technique. 

A  New  Araeometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  cora- 
posed  of  two  parts,  A  and  B,  separated  by  a  glass 
wall  C,  tbe  lower  part  being  closed  by  a  ground  glass 
stopper.  When  B  is  filled  with  distilled  water  and  the 
instrument  is  immersed  in  the  same  fluid,  it  should  sink 
to  the  point  marked  1.00  on  the  scale.  To  use  the 
instrument,  the  lower  bulb  is  filled  with  the  liquid 
whose  density  we  wish  to  determine,  the  stopper  is 
inserted  and  the  instrument  immersed  into  distilled 
water,  when  the  sp.  gr.  can  be  read  off  directly  on  the 
scale.  One  can  read  accurately  to  the  tliird  deciinal 
place  and  approximate  the  fourth.  Two  classes  of  in- 
instruments  are  made,  for  liquids  heavier  and  those 
lighter  than  water.  [Jour.  Phys.,  4,  p.  561.] 


Chemistry. 

Method  for  the  Puriflcation  and  Desulphuration  of 
Mineral  Oils. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  of  the  chemistry  of  brown 
coal  tar,  F.  Heusler  (Berichte,  25,  p.  1665)  has  found 
that  the  sulphur  Compounds  contained  therein  belong 
to  the  thiophene  series.  In  Order  to  effect,  if  possible, 
a  desulphuration  of  tliis  tar,  thiophene  was  subjected  to 
an  investigation  which  led  to  the  result  that  this  com¬ 
pound  under  the  influence  of  alumini  um  Chloride  is 
changed,  by  the  partial  Splitting  off  of  sulphur,  to  a 
sulphur-containing  resin.  As  it  has  beeil  found  that  the 
unsaturated  compounds  contained  in  the  tar  oils  react. 
quantitatively  upon  each  other  in  the  presence  of  alu- 
minium  Chloride  with  the  fonnation  of  high  boiling 
lubricating  oils  and  as  analogous  results  are  obtained 
by  treating  shale  and  petroleum  oils  in  the  same  manner, 
we  have  here  a  method  for  producing  illuminating  oils 
free  from  unsaturated  substances  as  well  as  sulphur 
compounds  from  these  crude  products.  In  this  process 
artificial  lubricating  oils  free  from  paraffin  are  obtained 
as  side  products;  the  quantity  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  amount  of  unsaturated  compounds  contained  in  the 
mineral  oil  employed. 

The  action  of  the  aluminium  Chloride  upon  the 
mineral  oils  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  un¬ 
saturated  substances  and  sulphur-containing  bodies  re¬ 
act  upon  euch  other.  Only  when  an  excess  of  aluminium 
chlonde  is  present  do  the  reactions  already  known,  es- 
pecially  that  of  Friedei  and  Craft,  who  first  observed 
the  Splitting  off  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons  from  the  pa¬ 
raffin  oils,  take  place.  A  characteristic  of  the  process 
under  consideration  is  that  the  action  of  the  aluminium 
is  a  fractional  one;  the  further  addition  of  aluminium 
Chloride  is  stopped  when  the  quantity  of  this  compound 
brought  into  reaction  is  just  sufficient  for  the  desulphur¬ 
ation  of  the  oil.  In  this  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  technical  advantage.  For  instance  in  the 
purification  of  mineral  oils  there  is  considerable  saving 
of  aluminium  Chloride,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  secon¬ 
dary  decomposition  of  the  purified  oil  is  prevented. 

The  quantity  of  aluminium  Chloride  required  is  the 
greater  the  richer  the  mineral  oil  is  in  unsaturated  sub¬ 
stances  and  sulphur  compounds.  It  varies  from  0.5  to 
5.0  percent. 


The  carrying  out  of  the  process  differs  in  details 
with  the  different  mineral  oils  or  tar  distillater.  The 
following  cases  are  to  serve  only  as  examples. 

I.  Desulphuration  of  Ohio  Oils. 

Ohio  oil  is  fractionated  so  that  the  illuminating  oil 
fraction  contains  but.  small  quantities  of  substances 
boiling  below  150°.  100  parts  of  this  crude  illuminat¬ 
ing  oil  are  heated  to  boiling  in  an  apparatus  provided 
with  a  reflex  eondenser  and  stirring  apparatus,  and  0.8 
parts  of  aluminium  Chloride  gradually  added.  Hydro- 
chloric  acid  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  escape.  After  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased 
it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  oil  separated  from  the 
aluminium-containing  resin  that  has  formed.  The  oil  is 
first  washed  with  water  and  then  with  caustic  soda 
solution  and  distilled  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quän- 
tity  of  lime. 

II.  Brown  Coal  and  Shale  Tar  Oils. 

The  fractions  of  brown  coal  or  shale  tar  are  treated 
with  3  to  4  percent  of  aluminium  Chloride  in  the  manner 
described.  After  cooling,  the  separated  oils  are  washed 
with  water  and  then  either  distilled  with  water-vapor 
or  the  unehanged  saturated  hydrocarbons  separated 
from  the  lubricating  oils  that  remain  in  the  residue  by 
fractional  distillation.  The  lubricating  oils  are  either 
used  directly  or  after  distillation  in  vacuum.  [G.  I.  P.] 

A  Review  of  soine  Improvements  in  Chemical  Industry, 
by  Frank  H.  Thorp. 

Heavy  Chemical  Manufactures. 

Sulphur. 

Sicily  continues  to  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the 
world’s  supply  of  sulphur,  although  many  of  the  mines 
are  now  idle.  The  industry  has  suffered  a  period  of 
great  depression  since  1890,  and  the  price  in  1895  had 
fallen  to  about  $16.00  per  ton  for  seconds  and  fl  5.00 
for  thirds.  A  few  operators  have  attempted  to  intro- 
duce  more  modern  appliances  for  mining,  the  better  to 
meet  low  prices,  but  in  most  cases  this  has  only  been 
done  after  a  struggle  against  native  prejudice,  even 
resulting  in  riots  at  the  mines. 

In  the  methods  of  extracting  sulphur  from  the  gan- 
gue  little  advance  has  been  made  since  the  papers  of 
Professors  Mailet1  andNewbury2  were  publislied.  The 
“caleerone”  is  most  generally  employed,  though  melt- 
ing  out  the  sulphur  by  the  use  of  Solutions  of  calcium 
chloride3  is  used  to  some  extent.  Extraction  by  means 
of  carbon  disulphide  has  made  little  progress. 

Japanese  sulphur  has  become  a  considerable  com- 
petitor  with  the  Sicilian,  and  in  these  mines  Are  found 
many  modern  improvements  and  economical  working. 
Late  statistics  show  that  84  mines  were  in  Operation 
in  1894.  A  new  sulphur  deposit  of  probable  future 
importance  is  being  developed  on  the  island  of  Tanna, 
New  Hebrides.  A  rieh  ore,  with  cheap  labor  and  fuel 
at  hand  may  make  this  even  a  more  formidable  rival 
of  Sicily. 

Our  domestic  production  has  fallen  until  it  scarcely 
deserves  notice,  but  little  more  than  400  tons  being 
produced  in  1894.  An  innovation  recently  introduced 
in  the  Nevada  mines,  is  a  plant  for  hydraulic  mining 

1  J.  W.  Mailet:  Am.  Chem.  Journal,  1,  p.  273. 

2  S.  B.  Newbury:  Ibid,  11,  p.  124. 

3  Vincent:  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  40,  p.  528. 
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to  remove  the  overlaying  nur  face  earth.  The  method 
of  extraction  employed  in  this  country  is  the  Dubois4 
process  of  distillation  with  steäm  in  rotary  retorts. 
The  deposits  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  not  beeil 
developed. 

Of  the  several  recovery  processes  for  sulphur  from 
the  tank  waste  of  the  Leblanc  soda  industry,  only  the 
Chance-Klaus5  method  has  proved  practical  on  a  large 
scale.  This  can  be  so  managed  that  a  large  part  o* 
the  product  is  obtained  as  “flowers  of  sulphur,”  which 
hnds  a  ready  sale  because  of  its  purity  and  attractive 
appearance.  But  the  process  has  not  apparently  inet 
the  original  expectations  of  its  Promoters,  for  in  1894 
England  imported  20,100  tons  of  sulphur  besides  their 
imports  of  pyrites.  Apparently  about  12,000  or  15,000 
tons  are  now  recovered  annually,  though  exact  flgures 
have  not  beeil  obtainable.  In  1893  the  United  States 
imported  about  10,000  tons  of  sulphur  from  Great 
Britain,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  probably 
recovered  sulphur. 

The  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  by  the  sulphite  pro¬ 
cess  has  stim ul ated  the  demand  for  sulphur  within  the 
past  few  years  in  this  country. 

Pyrites. 

The  use  of  pyrites  for  sulphuric  acid  is  constantly 
increasing,  but  owing  to  the  very  low  price  of  brim- 
stone  for  the  past  two  years,  a  few  acid  makers  who 
ha.d  not  destroyed  their  old  brimstone  burners,  returned 
to  the  use  of  sulphur.  Mr.  K.  F.  Stahl6  presented  the 
relative  merits  of  brimstone  and  pyrites,  in  a  paper 
published  about  tliree  years  ago,  and  flgured  a  difference 
of  three  Cents  per  ton  of  50°Be  acid,  in  favor  of  brim¬ 
stone;  but  he  based  bis  estimate  on  pyrites  at  $6.00 
per  long  ton.  E.  W.  Parker7  shows,  however,  thabthe 
actual  cost  of  pyrites  in  1893,  was  less  than  $3.50  per 
long  ton  and  pyrites  acid  of  50°Be  really  cost  $5.00  per 
ton,  against  $6.25  for  brimstone  acid.  Since  our  native 
pyrites  are  nearly  free  from  arsenic  and  contain  but 
little  copper,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
the  continued  use  of  brimstone,  except  for  a  special  acid 
free  from  all  traces  of  arsenic,  copper  or  zinc.  Even  at 
the  present  price  of  brimstone,  the  other  items  remain- 
ing  the  same,  a  decided  advantage  remains  with  the 
pyrites  acid. 

Improvements  in  the  business  have  resulted  in  the 
production  from  pyrites  of  an  iron  oxide  containing  1 
to  2  percent  of  sulphur.  This  now  finds  a  somewhat 
restricted  use  in  the  arts  and  as  an  iron  ore.  Residues 
from  Spanisk  pyrites  containing  copper  are  of  course 
valuable  ores  for  tliat  metal. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  chief  advances  in  sulphuric  acid  making  have 
been  in  the  improvement  of  details  rather  than  in  radi- 
cal  changes  of  apparatus  or  system.  Mechanicalfurnaces 
have  been  introduced  in  some  works  recently,  and  gener- 
ally  give  good  results.  They  seem  to  be  particularly 
good  for  burning  “flnes,”  siuce  they  allow  no  excessive 
introduction  of  air  during  raking.  Muffle  furnaces  of 
the  Spence  type  of  meclianical  burners  have  proved  suc- 
cessful  for  roasting  zinc  blende,  the  muffle  being  lieated 

*  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind  ,  1887,  pp.  4-39,  442;  1889,  p.  696. 

5  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1888,  p.  163. 

6  J.  Anal.  Appl.  Chem.,  1892,  p.  690. 

1  Mineral  Resources  of  U.  S.,  1893,  p.  745. 
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by  generator  gas.  The  waste  heat  of  the  fire  is  utilized 
to  heat  the  air  by  which  the  blende  is  oxidized.  The 
ore  is  charged  through  a  hopper  into  the  top,  shelf  of 
the  burner  and  raked  down  by  meclianical  rakes  from 
one  shelf  to  the  next.  Some  rebent  kilns  of  this  kiinl 
will  roast  abont  42  tons  of  ore  carrying  28%  percent 
sulphur,  in  twenty-four  hours,  not  more  than  1  percent 
sulphur  being  left  in  the  roasted  ore.  For  making  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  gases  from  blende-roasting  are  treated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  those  from  pyrites.  Since 
the  amount  of  sulphur  in  blende  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  combustion,  the  roasting  is  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  external  applicatiou  of  heat  to  the  muffles. 

The  Lunge-Rohrmann  perforated  plates  are  gener- 
ally  considered  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  Glover  tower 
(though  the  inventors  did  not  recommend  them  for  this 
purpose),8  because  the  high  temperature  would  cause 
them  to  crack  and  impure  gases  might  clog  the  open- 
ings.  But  placed  in  towers  bebween  the  chambers  they 
undoubtedlv  are  effective.  Their  great  cost,  together 
with  the  fact  that  they  offer  considerable  resistance  to 
the  movement  of  the  gases,  hinder  their  more  general 
use.  The  “pipe  columns”  of  Gilchrist9  and  Hacker  have 
been  introduced  in  several  acid  works  in  this  country 
but  in  one  case,  at  least,  proved  a  failure.  In  other 
cases,  however,  under  different  conditions  they  seem  to 
give  very  satisfactory  results.  Their  chief  advantage 
appears  to  be  a  more  thorough  mixing  of  the  gases  as 
they  pass  from  one  chamber  to  the  next.  The  cause  of 
the  one  failure  above  mentioned  is  attributed  to  im¬ 
proper  placing  of  the  towers,  on  the  theory  that  their 
chief  function  is  bo  cool  the  gases. 

In  some  acid  works,  instead  of  sbeam  jets  in  the 
out.let  pipes,  fans  are  used  to  assist  in  the  movement 
of  the  gases,  and  give  better  results. 

The  more  modern  form  of  Glover  tower  has  a  steel 
frarne  and  is  lined  with  acid-resisting  brick  on  tile. 
Quartz  is  still  in  favor  as  packing  for  these  towers. 

The  general  trend  of  improvement  appears  to  be  in 
tlie  direction  of  smaller  chambers  and  increased  tower 
capacity.  One  of  the  latest  ideas  of  this  kind  is  em- 
bodied  in  Barbiers  Tower  System,10  in  which  the  lead 
chambers  are  entirely  abolished  and  a  system  of  towers 
substituted  for  making  the  acid.  The  scheine  has  hardly 
advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage  as  yet,  but 
gives  promise  of  future  importance.  In  bliis  system  the 
gases  from  sulphur  or  pyrites  burners  are  led  into  a 
series  of  towers,  five  or  six  in  number,  connecbed  by 
flues  from  the  top  of  one  tower  to  the  bottom  of  the 
one  adjacent.  Beneath  each  tower  is  a  pan  for  collect- 
ing  the  acid  forined.  These  pans  are  set  en  cascade,  so 
that  the  overflow  is  by  gravity  from  one  to  the  next, 
and  all  are  set  over  a  fiue  leading  from  a  fire  grate  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  series;  or  they  may  be  lieated  by 
the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  on  its  way  from  the  burners 
to  the  towers.  The  towers  are  filled  with  perforated 
pottery  vessels  of  acid-resisting  material,  thus  affording 
a  large  surface  exposure.  A  Sprinkler  at  the  top  of 
each  tower  supplies  the  dilute  nitric  acid  needed.  The 
last  tower  of  the  series  is  a  Gay  Lussac  for  absorbiug 
the  nitrogen  oxides.  As  it  is  formed,  the  acid  colleets 


8  T.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind-,  1893,  p.  232. 

9  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1894,  p.  1142. 

10  p.  de  Boissieu:  Bull.  Soc.  Chem.,  11,  p.  726.  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  535882,  March  19,  1895. 
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in  the  pans  beneatii  the  towers  and  flows  froin  one  to 
the  next,  always  approaching  the  flre  and  becoming* 
more  eoncentrated  in  each  pan,  the  denitration  being 
accomplished  at  the  same  time.  The  water  vapor  and 
nitrogen  gases  pass  off'from  the  pans  and  immediately 
back  into  the  towers.  The  final  concentrating  pan  is 
set  directly  over  the  flre  and  not  under  any  tower,  and 
in  it  the  acid  reaches  a  gravity  of  about  60°  Be. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  System  are,  a  more 
eoncentrated  pan  acid,  free  from  nitrogen;  larger  yield 
per  cubic  meter  of  tower  space  eompared  with  the  cubic 
capacity  of  chambers;  adaptability  to  use  in  both  warm 
and  cold  climates,  the  temperature  in  the  tower  being 
high,  (about  90°  C);  the  cost  of  construction  not  ex- 
ceeding  one-half  that  for  a  chamber  plant  of  the  same 
daily  output;  and  a  mucli  smaller  ground  area  to  be 
occupied. 

While  this  particular  apparatus  may  not  prove 
entirely  successt'ul, 11  there  seeins  no  doubt  that  the 
tower  System  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  the  chamber 
process  and  will  probably  be  much  developed  in  the 
near  future. 

Among  improvements  in  the  methods  of  concentra- 
tion  of  the  acid  is  to  be  noted  that  much  of  this  ifc  uow 
done  in  the  Gl  over  tower,  which  is  so  constructed  and 
managed  that  acid  of  62°  to  66°  Be  may  be  obtained 
directly.  In  some  cases  two  towers  are  in  series,  the 
one  next  the  chambers  being  the  denitrating  tower  and 
part  of  the  acid  from  it  is  sent  tlirough  the  tower  next 
the  burners,  by  which  the  acid  is  eoncentrated  up  to 
64°  or  66°  B6,  the  steam  passing  along  with  the  sul- 
phur  gases  into  the  denitrating  tower. 

Kesslers12  apparatus,  in  more  or  less  modified 
form,  is  also  being  introduced  for  the  concentration  of 
acid.  This  is  a  continuous  surface  heating  System  used 
in  connection  with  platinum  or  iron  stills  which  are 
flred  with  generator  gas  or  oil,  and  the  waste  flre  gases 
passed  over  the  surface  of  the  acid  contained  in  lead- 
lined  iron  t.anks. 

Cast  iron  stills  are  replacing  platinum  to  a  great 
extent,  the  acid  being  eoncentrated  to  about  64°  Be  in 
the  Glover  tower  and  finished  in  the  iron  still.  The 
results  are  very  satisfactory  and  the  life  of  a  still  is 
from  two  to  six  montlis. 

Gold-lined  platinum  stills  are  used  to  some  extent, 
but  their  great  cost  acts  as  a  bar  to  a  more  extended 
application. 

Another  new  idea  is  the  abolition  of  the  “acid-egg,” 
a  System  of  air-lifts  similar  to  those  used  for  raising 
water  from  artesian  wells,  being  substituted. 

[Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  18,  p.  420.] 


Botany  and  Pharrnacognosy. 

Adulteration  of  Saffron. 

Cesar  Chicote  has  found  in  saffron  the  petals  of 
a  Spanish  species  of  Dianthus  cut  up  and  colored  with 
acid  fuchsin  with  the  help  of  glucose.  Since  the  bluish- 
red  color  is  easily  removed  by  water,  the  adulteration 
is  easily  detected. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.,  41,  p.  293;  from  Journ.  de  Pharm, 
et  de  Chim.,  1896,  p.  117.] 

11  Unsatisfactory  results  with  this  apparatus  are  reported 
from  Italy.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1895,  p.  698. 

12  J.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.,  1892,  p.  434,  and  1895,  p.  156. 


Poisoning*  by  Cypripedium. 

Prof.  D.  T.  MacDougal  reports  that  Cypripedium 
pubescens  and  C.  parviflorum  are  capable  of  producing 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  in  many  people  by  simple  con- 
tactof  the  foliage  with  the  unprotected  skin.  The  source 
of  this  action  is  located  in  the  secretion  found  in  the 
tips  of  abundant  glandular  hairs.  The  poisonous  ac- 
tivity  increases  with  the  development  of  the  plant,  being 
greatest  after  the  flowering  period. 

[Minn.  Bot.  Studies,  Bull.  9,  Part  7.] 

Cultivation  of  the  Date  Palm. 

Reports  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  date  palm 
(Phoenix  dactylifera)  in  Australia  show  that  in  1894- 
95,  an  eight  year  old  tree  in  South  Australia  yielded 
50  pounds  of  dates  of  good  quality.  In  the  West  Indies 
trees  four  and  a  half  years  old  were  found  in  fruit.  In 
March,  1891,  at  the  botanical  Station,  Copse  Cross, 
near  English  Harbor,  a  quantitv  of  date  seed  was 
planted  and  the  seedlings  were  distributed  to  different 
stations.  At  Copse  Cross,  86  date  palms  now  exist.  If 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  good,  shipment  to  the  United 
States  will  doubtless  take  place. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.,  41,  p.  258.] 

Rhamnus  Frangula  L.  in  America. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Van  Sickle  of  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
ports  the  discovery  of  specimens  of  this  interesting  Eu¬ 
ropean  buckthorn  in  the  swamp  at  Secaucus,  some 
distance  from  the  present  known  locality  for  this  plant 
at  New  Durham.  The  problem  concerning  its  mode  of 
introduction  into  the  United  States  is  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  The  fact  that  Michaux’s  Arboretum  was  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  present  New  Durham  swamp  indicates 
that  it  may  liave  been  originally  planted  there  and 
thriving  under  favorable  circumstances,  spread  rapidly 
and  in  time  developed  trees  of  the  size  now  found.  It 
was  long  ago  reported  from  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
that  this  Station  is  now  apparently  obliterated. 

[Charles  L.  Pollard  in  Bot.  Gaz.,  XXI  (1896),  235.] 

Opium  Production  in  Macedonia  and  Persia. 

According  to  consular  reports  from  Salonica  the 
cultivation  of  Papaver  somniferum  in  Macedonia  is  in- 
creasing  rapidly.  In  1893,  37,500  lbs.  of  opiurn  were 
exported  from  Salonica,  in  1894,  157,000  lbs.  Most  of 
this  opium  goes  to  America,  considerable  to  London, 
little  to  Germany  and  France. 

In  Persia  in  1894,  the  district  Ispahan  produced 
390,000  lbs.,  the  exported  opium  (1600  chests)  being 
estiinated  at  a  value  of  $625,000.  The  entire  amount 
went  to  China.  From  Yrezd,  530  boxes  of  130  lbs. 
weight  valued  at  $159,000  were  exported.  Opium  from 
this  region  is  most  highly  prized  in  Persia  and  during 
the  poor  yields  of  the  last  few  years,  opium  from  Ispa¬ 
han  and  elsewliere  has  been  worked  over  into  the  form 
characteristic  for  Yezd  opium  and  sold  as  such. 

The  highest  morphine  content  of  Persian  opium  ex- 
amined  upon  the  spot  was  12  percent. 

[Pharm.  Ztg*.,  41,  p.  294.] 

Quinine  from  Renewed  Bark. 

The  report  from  the  cinchona  plantations  of  Java 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1895  gives  tables  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  quinine-content  eveu  after  several 
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years  does  not  reach  that  of  the  primary  barks.  From 
trees  which  yielded  in  1.891  a  primary  bark  coutaining 
8  to  11  percent,  in  1895,  in  xio  case  did  the  yield  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  formen  figure.  The  highest  yield 
was  7.13  percent  against  10.71  percent.  Even  after  12 
years  of  rest,  in  only  30  percent  of  the  trees  was  an  in- 
crease  found,  in  70  percent  of  the  trees  the  quinine  yield 
was  one  or  two  percent  lower  than  in  the  primary  bark. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.,  41,  p.  293;  from  Nederl.  Tijdschr. 
voor  Pharm.,  8,  p.  48.] 

Alkaloids  from  Australian  Solanacese. 

According  to  the  Lancet,  Joseph  Leut  er  er  of 
Brisbane  has  investigated  various  Australian  Sola nacese 
with  regard  to  their  pupil-dilating  alkaloids.  Fresh, 
young  leaves  of  Dnboisia  myoporoicles  contain  scopo- 
lamine  whereas  the  old  leaves  and  stems  contain 
hyoscyamine.  The  leaves  are  the  richest  in  alkaloid 
constituents  when  the  flowers  are  developing,  contain- 
ing  0.3  percent  of  the  alkaloid;  in  winter,  they  fall  off 
to  one-tenth  of  that  arnount.  Dry  leaves  contain  0.97 
percent  of  alkaloid  and  are,  tlierefore,  stronger  than 
belladouna  leaves.  Still  richer  is  Dnboisia  Leichardii, 
F.v.Muell,  which,  according  to  Leuterer  contains  mainly 
scopolamine. 

This  is  not  in  accord  with  results  obtained  by 
J  ah  ns  of  Goettingen  from  material  sent  by  Baron  von 
Mueller.  According  to  Jahns,  this  third  Dnboisia  species 
contains  only  hyoscyamine.  The  alkaloid  content,  how- 
ever,  agrees,  a  fine  specimen  yielding  two  percent.  From 
this,  Dnboisia  Leichardii  would  seem  to  furnish  excel- 
leut  material  for  the  preparation  of  hyoscyamine. 

In  the  leaves  of  tropical  species  of  thornapple  culti- 
vated  in  Queensland,  Datura  arborea  and  D.  Knightii, 
the  author  found  less  alkaloid  and  this  consisted  of 
two-thirds  hyoscyamine  and  one-third  atropine. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.,  41,  p.  258.] 

Indian  Drink  Plauts. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  drink  plants  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  Dr.  V.  Havard  brings  out  many 
interesting  facts. 

At  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  Indians  north  of 
Mexico  had  not  learned  to  prepare  alcoholic  drinks.  In 
Mexico,  from  time  immemorial,  the  preparation  of  the 
national  beverage,  pulque,  by  allowing  the  sap  of  the 
Agave  Americana  to  ferment,  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
ticed.  The  mescal,  vino  mescal,  a  drink  obtained  by 
distilling  the  heads  of  the  Agave  after  previously  bak- 
ing,  pounding  and  fermenting  them,  was  unknown  to 
the  Aztecs  who,  like  the  other  American  aborigines, 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  distillation  until  it  was 
introduced  from  Europe.  They  made  a  sort  of  mescal 
beer  by  merely  omitting  the  distillation. 

Maize  furnished  another  stimulant.  Even  before  the 
days  of  Columbus,  corn  was  the  principal  crop  of  the 
agricultural  Indians  north  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  it 
seems  remarkable  that,  as  the  culture  of  corn  spread  to 
the  northward  from  Mexico,  the  primitive  art  of  making 
corn  beer  should  never  have  accompanied  it.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  the  roving,  robbing  Apaches,  seldom 
planting  corn  themselves,  should  have  been  for  several 
generations  back  extremely  fond  of  tizwin,  another 
alcoholic  drink  prepared  from  corn,  while  their  agricul¬ 


tural  neighbors  with  plenty  of  maize  seem  to  have 
abstaiued.  According  to  the  best  Information,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Apaches  learned  from  Mexican  Indians 
to  prepare  tizwin  about  the  beginning  of  this  Century. 

The  fruit  of  the  giant  cactus,  (üereus  giganteus 
Englem.)  furnishes  a  clear  light-brown  syrup  yielding  a 
fermented  liquor  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  sour 
beer.  Upon  this  liquor  certain  tribes  get  drunk  once  a 
year,  continuing  the  revelry  for  a  week  or  two  at  a 
time.  As  a  matter  of  protection  from  each  other  and 
from  hostile  tribes,  they  take  turns,  one-third  drink- 
ing,  the  others  keeping  guard. 

rfhe  fruit  of  several  species  of  Opuntia,  prickly  pear, 
yield  an  iutoxicating  drink  called  colonche.  The  yucca, 
mesquite,  and  other  plants  furnish  still  other  drinks. 

Several  plants  yield  intoxicating  principles  not 
alcoholic. 

A  small,  napiform,  tuberculous  cactus,  ( Anhaloniniu 
Engelmanni  Lern.)  two  or  three  inches  high  is  cutinto 
slices  by  the  Mexicans,  dried  and  kept  as  a  remedy  for 
fever.  It  is  used  principally,  however,  as  an  intoxicant. 
A  closely  related  genus  contains  a  small  cactus  ( Loph - 
ophora  Williamsii  Lewinii  Coult.)  covered  above  with 
hairy  tufts,  that  is  used  similarly.  The  so-called  “mescal 
buttons”  concerning  the  effects  of  which  investigators 
differ,  also  are  intoxicating  when  chewed. 

A  beverage  prepared  by  the  Indians  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  Datura  species  first 
intoxicates  then  stupefies. 

The  red  bean-like  seed  of  Sophora  secundißora 
Engelm.  contains  an  alkaloid,  sophorine,  which  acts  as 
a  strong  irritant-narcotic  poison.  Half  a  seed  is  said 
to  produce  a  delirious  exhilaration  followed  by  a  sleep 
lasting  for  two  or  three  days.  A  wliole  seed  is  said  to 
be  fatal  to  a  man. 

Hex  vomiioriä  Aiton,  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub 
near  the  coast  southward  from  Virginia  and  along  the 
Gulf,  furnishes  an  infusion  containing  caffeine.  Venable 
finds  from  0.27  p.  c.  to  0.32  p.  c.  of  this  alkaloid  in 
the  leaves.  This,  with  an  added  emetic,  was  formerly 
drunk  by  the  Indians  to  cleanse  themselves  during  cer¬ 
tain  religious  festivals. 

A  number  of  palatable  drinks  designed  merely  to 
quench  the  thirst  are  mentioned.  They  are  in  most 
cases  either  the  sweet  sap  from  trees  or  have  fruit«  as 
a  basis.  [Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  23,  p.  33.] 


Practical  Pharmacy. 

Preparation  of  Ergotin  (Yvon’s). 

500  g.  öf  freshly  powdered  ergot  are  mixed  with 
1.5  g.  of  tartaric  acid  and  50  g.  animal  charcoal,  then 
inoistened  with  50  g.  of  cherry-laürel  water  and  suffi- 
cient  more  distilled  water,  and  packed  into  a  percolator. 
After  macerating  for  12  hours,  it  is  extracted  with 
about.  3  litres  of  water  to  which  a  little  cherry-laurel 
water  has  been  added.  The  percolate  is  concentrated 
to  a  syrupy  consistency  on  the  water-bath,  with  con- 
stant  stirring,  and  then  mixed  with  2.5  g.  of  chalk. 
After  12  hours,  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture  is  dried 
to  determine  the  water  content,  and  enough  90°  alcohol 
added  to  make  a  spirit  of  75°.  This  is  best  done 

79  E 

according  to  the  formula  N  =  j  \ 


where  N  is  the 
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amount  of  alcohol  to  be  added,  and  E  the  amount  of 
water  contained  in  the  mixture.  After  stirring  and 
macerating  for  80  hours,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  concen- 
trated  on  the  water-bath  and  0.75  g.  salicylic  acid  and 
enough  cherry-laurel  water  added  to  inake  500  g. 

Ergotin  so  prepared  is  almost  colorless  and  can  be 
kept  indefinitely.  [Pharm.  Centralhalle,  37,  p.  248; 

from  Journ.  de  Pharm.] 

Substitution  of  Seleuium  for  Sulphur. 

Dumont  recommends  selenium  to  replace  sulphur  in 
ointments,  claiming  greater  therapeutic  value  for  the 
former.  He  prescribes:  Selenium  praecip.  2.0  g.,  Un¬ 
guentum  Paraffini  30.0  g.;  misce. 

[Pharm.  Post,  28,  p.  470;  from  l’Union  Pharm.] 

Eucasin. 

Eucasin  is  a  new  compound  made  by  passing  am- 
monia  gas  over  casein.  It  comes  into  the  market  as  a 
tine  powder,  completely  soluble  in  warm  water.  Accord- 
ing  to  Salkowski,  it  has  greater  nutritive  qualities  than 
somatose,  being  absorbed  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
While  with  other  albuminous  foods  nuclein  is  also  in- 
troduced,  this  is  not  the  case  with  casein  or  eucasin. 
Since  nuclein  bodies  especially  favor  the  formation  of 
uric  acid,  they  should  be  avoided  in  rheumatism  and 
similar  diseases,  and  eucasin  can  find  an  application  as 
a  substitute  for  albuminous  substances  in  such  cases. 
It  is  administered  in  soups,  bouillon,  chocolate,  etc. 

[Zeitsch.  des  allg.  österr.  Apoth.  Ver.,  from  Deutsche 
med.  Wochenschr.] 

Eritlirolum  tetranitricuin  and  Kresochine. 

Thetetranitricester  of  thetetratomic  alcohol  erythrol 
is  a  newpreparationreconmiendedto  replace  nitroglycer- 
in  in  diseases  of  the  heart.  Kresochine,  a  new  antiseptic, 
has  recently  beeil  put  upon  the  market  by  Fr.  Fritsche  & 
Co.  of  Hamburgforthedisinfection  of  instruments  and  for 
general  disinfection  on  a  large  scale.  Aecording  to  the 
manufacturers,  it  consists  of  neutral  tricresolsulphonate 
of  quinoline  and  a  loose  combination  of  quinoline  Avith 
tricresol.  It  contains  33%  of  quinoline  and  17%  of  tri- 
cresol.  Kresochine  differs  from  thewell-known  soapcresol 
Solutions  in  containing  no  alkalies,  but  containing  the 
cresols  and  quinoline  in  a  condition  in  which  these  sub¬ 
stances  can  produce  their  highest  bactericidal  action. 
The  preparation  does  not  render  the  hands  slippery,  is 
neither  caustic  nor  irritating,  and  dissolves  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  5%  in  auy  water  even  when  containing  much 
lime.  [Pharm.  Ztg.,  41,  p.  304.] 

Concerning  Ostensibly  “Non-poisonous”  White-lead. 

Under  the  name  of  “The  new  English  non-poisonous 
white-lead,”  a  firm  in  Glascow  is  selling  a  lead  paint 
composed  mainly  of  lead  sulphate.  That  lead  sulphate 
on  account  of  its  poor  solubility  is  entirely  non-poison¬ 
ous  has  often  been  doubted,  and  recent  experiments 
performed  by  Dr.  H.  Kionka  of  Breslau  go  to  prove 
the  opposite. 

A  preparation  containing  97.64%  of  lead  sulphate 
with  some  carbonate  and  other  impurities,  when  ad¬ 
ministered  to  rabbits  in  doses  of  10  g.,  proved  fatal  in 
16-18  hours,  while  2  g.  daily  caused  death  in  8  days. 
10  g.  fed  a  dog,  caused  vomiting  and  after  daily  repeti- 
tions  of  the  dose,  death  ensued  on  the  seventh  day. 


This  would  show  that  the  so-called  “non-poisonous” 
white-lead  acts  as  a  local  irritant  and  is  absorbed  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  in- 
testines,  causing  Symptoms  of  lead-poisoning. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.,  11,  322;  from  Deutsche  med.  Wochen¬ 
schr.,  18,  281.] 

Creek  Letters  in  Prescription-writing. 

A  new  style  of  prescription-writing  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Loetfler  in  the  Aerzt.  Korrespondenzblatt.  The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  prescribing  the 
newer  remedies,  the  nanies  of  most  of  which  are  familiär 
to  the  general  public,  the  customary  writing  of  pre- 
scriptions  in  the  Latin  language  does  not  protect  the 
physician  from  inconvenient  criticisms  of  laymen,  so 
that  it  often  would  seem  advisable  to  adopt  a  style  less 
intelligible  to  most  persons.  To  this  end  Dr.  Loetfler 
has  used  for  some  time  the  Greek  alphabet  though  still 
retaiuing  the  Latin  nomenclature,  and  in  all  the  apothe- 
cary  shops  of  Dresden  his  prescriptions  are  readily 
understood.  E.  g.,  he  prescribes  antipvrine  as  follows: 

R 

ävTcnupiv  1,0 

A.  ral.  Aoxr.  Nu>.  X. 

I.  Daily  etc.  etc. 

[Pharm.  Zgt.,  41,  p.  243.] 

A  New  Local  Anaesthetic. 

Euca'in,  the  methyl-ester  of  a  benzoylated  y-Oxypi- 
peridinecarbonic  acid  has  been  introduced  as  a  new  local 
anaesthetic  and  substitute  for  cocaine  by  the  Chem. 
Fabrik  auf  Actien  (vorm.  E.  Schering)  of  Berlin.  It  is 
cheaper  than  cocaine  and  harmless  in  medicinal  doses. 
The  name  eucain  has  been  adopted  to  take  the  place 
of  the  complicated  Chemical  name,  benzoylmethyltetra- 
methyl-y-oxypiyeridi ncarbonicacidmethylester.  Its  Con¬ 
stitution  is  represented  by  the  formula: 

CeHs.CO.O  COOCHs 

\  / 

C 

/  \ 

ch2  ch2 

I  I 

CHs-G 

CH3/  \  /  \CH3 

N 

I 

CH3 

The  eucain  base,  like  that  of  cocaine  is  almost  iu- 
soluble  in  water  and  therefore  useless  therapeutically, 
but  like  cocaine  it  fornis  a  readily  soluble  hydrochloric 
acid  salt. 

Eucai'num-hydrochloricum,  C19H27NO4.HCI.  The 
hydrochloric  acid  salt  of  eucain  is  preferable  to  that  of 
cocaine  because  its  aqueous  Solutions  can  be  boiled  and 
therefore  sterilized  Avitho.it  decomposition,  while  cocaine 
by  boiling  is  split  up  into  benzoylecgonin  and  metbyl- 
alcohol,  tlius  losing  its  properties  of  a  local  anaesthetic, 
andbecoming  irritating  to  mucous  membranes.  Reichert 
used  eucain  in  deseases  of  the  throat  and  nose,  and 
besides  proving  its  qualities  as  a  strong  local  anaesthe¬ 
tic,  showed  it  to  be  without  any  action  on  the  heart. 
Schleich  showed  that  in  Solutions  of  1-5%  it  Avas  a 
perfect  substitute  for  cocaine  in  anaesthesia  of  mucous 
membranes.  Warnekros  and  Kiesel  have  employed  eu- 
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cain  in  dentistry  (teeth-extraction,  etc.),  and  found  that 
while  the  heart  was  unaffected,  the  anaesthesia  lasted 
longer  and  extended  farther  tlian  with  cocaine,  and 
that  Solutions  prepared  with  sterilized  water  could  be 
kept  indeflnitely.  In  all  their  experiments  they  used  a 
solution.  of  1  p.  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  salt  in  6%  p. 
of  water.  [Pharm.  Post-,  29,  192.] 


Literary. 

Books  sind  Pamphlets  Received. 

F r i e d r ic h  V i e w eg  u n d  Sohn  —  Braunschweig. 
Die  Terpene.  Von  Dr.  Fr.  Heusler,  Pri- 
vatdocenten  der  Chemie  in  Bonn.  Ein  Bd., 
pp.  xn,  183.  1896.  M.  5.00. 

Field  Columbian  Museum  —  Chicago.  Con- 
tribution  to  the  Flora  of  Yucatan. 
By  Charles  Frederick  Millspaugh,  Cu- 
rator  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Field 
Columbian  Museum.  Publication  4,  Botanical 
Series,  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Brochure,  pp.  56,  with 
4  plates. 

Am.  Pharm.  Assn.  —  Baltimore.  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  forty-third  annual  meet- 
ing  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  August,  1895. 
Also  the  Constitution,  by-laws  and  roll  of 
members.  1  Vol.,  pp.  xxix,  1222.  1895. 

- The  National  Formulary  of  Unofficial 

Pepara-tions.  Revised  Edition,  pp.  xm, 
195.  1896. 

Deutsche  V erlags- Anstalt — Stuttgart.  Lexi¬ 
kon  der  gesamten  Technik  und  ihrer 
Hilfswissenschaften.  Herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  Otto  Lueger  im  Verein  mit  Fach¬ 
genossen.  Mit  zahlreichen  Abbildungen.  XII. 
Abtheilung.  Dampfkessel  —  Destillationsvor¬ 
richtung.  Bd.  III,  p.  161— 320.  1896.  M.5.00. 
XIII.  Abtheilung.  Dilation — Dunkelkammer. 
Bd.  III,  p.  321—480.  1896.  M.  5.00. 

C.  E.  M.  Pfeffer  —  Leipzig.  Zeitschrift  für 
Naturwissenschaften.  Organ  des  natur¬ 
wissenschaftlichen  Vereins  für  Sachsen  und 
Thüringen.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  G.  Bran¬ 
des.  68.  Bd.  Drittes  und  viei’tes  Heft,  pp. 
161 — 320.  Mit  1  Karte  und  1  Figur  im  Text. 
1895. 

Julius  Springer  —  Berlin.  Vierteljahres¬ 
schrift  über  die  Fortschritte  auf  dem  Ge¬ 
biete  der  Nalirungs-  und  Genussmittel, 
der  Gebrauchsgegenstände  sowie  der  hierher 
gehörenden  Industriezweige.  Mit  der  Iledac- 
tion  beauftragt:  Dr.  A.  Hilger.  Zehnter 
Jahrgang.  Das  Jahr  1895.  Viertes  Heft, 
pp.  XV,  485—677.  1896. 

August  Hirschwald  —  Berlin.  Die  Metho¬ 
den  der  Milchuntersuchung  für  Aerzte, 
Chemiker  und  Hygieniker.  Zusammengestellt 
von  Dr.  Paul  Sommerfeld,  chemischen 
Assistenten  am  Kaiser  und  Ka-iserin  Friedrich 
Kinderkrankenhaus  zu  Berlin.  Ein  Bd.,  pp. 
VI,  57.  1896. 

H.  Becliliold  —  Frankfurt  am  M.  Anleitung 
zur  ersten  Hilfeleistung  bei  plötz¬ 
lichen  Unfällen.  Von  J.  Hers  und  Dr.  S. 
Melder.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  97.  M.  1.00. 


J osef  Safär — Wien.  Hilfstafeln  zur  Prüfung 
der  chemischen  Präparate.  Auf  Grund 
der  Pharmacopoea  austriaca  ed.  VII  zusam¬ 
mengestellt  von  Dr.  L.  J.  Pani  cs,  königl. 
serb.  Militär-Apotheker.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  iv,  80. 

1895. 

Schimmel  &  Co.  —  Leipzig.  Semi-Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  Schimmel  &  Co.  (Fritzsche  Brothers), 
Leipzig  and  New  York.  April,  1896.  Brochure, 
pp.  80,  with  a  map. 

M cAuliffe  a n d  B o o t h  —  New  York.  M e d i c i n e 
as  a  Profession.  By  Dr.  Louis  F.  Bi¬ 
shop.  Pamphlet,  pp.  8.  Reprint  from  The 
Rutgers  College  Targum.  1896. 

Author  —  Do  es  Science  need  Secrecy?  A 
reply  to  Prof.  Porter  and  others  of  Harvard 
Medical  School.  By  Dr.  Albert  L effing¬ 
well,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Pamphlet,  pp.  26. 

1896. 

Schering  and  Glatz  —  New  Yoi’k.  Apolysin, 
a  new  antipyretic  and  analgesic.  Reprints  of 
and  abstracts  from  a-rticles  by  Dr.  Leon 
v.  Neucki  and  Dr.  J.  v.  Jaworski,  Dr.  It. 
Seifert,  Dr.  H.  Hildebrandt,  and  Dr.  L. 
Fischer.  Pamphlet,  pp.  40.  1896. 

- Cereos ote  Carbon ate  in  treatment  of  pul¬ 
monary  tuberculosis.  By  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Du  ke¬ 
rn  an.  Reprint  from  Medical  News.  Pamphlet, 
pp.  15. 

- A  new  Form  of  Antiseptic  Treatment 

o f  woun d s.  By  Dr.  C.  L.  Schleich.  Trans- 
lated  from  Therapeutische  Monatshefte,  pp.  4. 

- TheGuaiacol-CarbonateTreatment  of 

Typhoid  Fever.  By  Dr.  S.  Fraenkel. 
From  Wiener  Medizinische  Blätter,  pp.  4. 

- Eu  ca  ine,  a  new  local  anaesthetic.  By  H. 

Kiesel,  Dentist.  From  Zahnärztliche  Rund¬ 
schau.  pp.  4. 

- Vorotropin,  a-  superior  diuretic,  uric  acid 

solvent  and  remedy  for  calculous  disease.  By 
Dr.  J.  A.  Flexner.  From  Am.  Practit-ioner 
and  News.  pp.  4. 

St  all  man  &  Fulton  —  New  York.  S  tu  dies  on 
the  healing  of  wounds,  with  special 
reference  to  the  io d ine  prepar at-ion s. 
By  Prof.  N.  Zuntz  and  Dr.  E.  R.  W.  Frank. 
Reprint  from  Am.  Medico-Surgical  Bulletin. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  14. 

- Nosophen  Ga-uze  as  a  substitute  for  iodo- 

form  gauze.  By  Dr.  von  Noor  d  e  n .  Reprint 
from  Muenchener  Medic.  Wochenschrift,  pp.  4. 

- Nosophen.  By  Dr.  R.  Seifer  t.  Reprint  from 

Wiener  Klin.  Wochenschrift.  Pamphlet,  pp.  8. 

Reviews. 

Handwörterbuch  der  Pharm acie.  Prakti¬ 
sches  Handbuch  für  Apotheker,  Aerzte,  Drog¬ 
isten  und  Fabrikanten.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
einer  Anzahl  Fachmänner  herausgegeben  von 
A.  Brestowski.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm 
Braumüller  in  Wien  und  Leipzig.  24. 
(Schlusslieferung).  1896. 

With  the  24th  fasicle  this  comprehensive  and 

exceedingly  useful  encyclopmdia  of  pharm acy  and 
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the  more  closely  connected  medical  and  hygienic 
branches  has  been  brought  to  its  conclusion.  This 
elaborate  work  has  been  in  course  of  publication 
since  about  four  years;  the  first  volume  was  com- 
pleted  in  the  fall  of  1893  and  was  reviewed  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Rundschau  (p.  296)  of  that 
year.  With  the  second,  concluding  volume,  em- 
bracing  943  pages,  a  reference  work  of  great  value 
and  of  a  most  comprehensive  nature  is  now  placed 
before  pharmacists,  druggists  and  manufacturers, 
which  will  prove  of  paramount  practical  usefulness. 
In  the  daily  practice  and  for  ready  reference  this 
encyclopaedia  will  almost  replace  a  pharmaceutical 
library.  Its  use  is  greatly  facilited  by  a  compre¬ 
hensive  alphabetical  index;  its  make-up  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  substantial  one ;  and  the  work  is  a  credit 
to  its  authors  as  well  as  to  its  publishers. 

Fr.  H. 

PrantPs  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik,  heraus¬ 
gegeben  und  neu  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ferd. 
Pax,  Prof,  der  Botanik  und  Director  des 
bot.  Gartens  in  Breslau.  One  Yol.,  pp.  406, 
with  387  illustrations.  lOth,  enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion.  Puhl,  by  W.  Engel  mann,  Leipzig. 
1896. 

« 

The  ninth  edition  of  this  work  has  been  briefly 
reviewed  and  recommended  on  page  175,  Yol.  XII 
of  this  Journal.  Although  not  yet  translated  and 
published  in  the  English  language,  this  text-book 
of  botany  is  well  deserving  the  consideration  of 
students  of  botany  as  well  as  of  pharmacy. 
Written  and  re-modelled  by  two  succeeding  eminent 
German  professors  of  Botany  and  having  passed 
through  ten  editions,  the  book  has  been  perfected 
both  in  text  and  in  illustrations.  Compared  with 
the  preceding  9th  edition,  the  present  one  has 
been  augmented  by  41  pages  and  32  cuts. 

The  book  is  divided  into  the  following  general 
sections:  Morphology  (pp.  1 — 38),  anatomy  (pp. 
38 — 101),  physiology  (pp.  101 — 148),  systematic 
description  of  the  families.  This  descriptive  survey 
is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  following  syste¬ 
matic  order:  myxomiceta,  thallophyta,  archi- 
goniata,  phanerogama.  A  comprehensive  index 
facilitates  the  use  of  the  book.  Print  and  paper 
correspond  to  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  its 
make-up.  Fr.  H. 

Dictionnaire  de  Physiologie.  Par  Charles 
Pichet,  Professeur  de  Physiologie  ä  la  Fa- 
culte  de  Medicine  de  Paris.  Tome  premier 
A-B,  3e  fiscicule,  pp.  673 — 1046,  avec  gra- 
vures  dans  le  texte.  Ancienne  Librairie 
Germer  Balliere  et  Cie.,  Felix  Alean,  editeur. 
Paris.  1895.  Fr.  8.50. 

With  fascicle  three,  volume  one  of  this  monu¬ 
mental  work  is  completed  and  the  reader  can 
more  fully  realize  what  its  scope  and  character  is 
to  be.  The  table  of  eontents  covers  the  letter  A : 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  articles  written  by 
more  than  thirty  writers.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  veritable  monographs,  closely  related  subjects 
sometimes  being  treated  by  several  experts.  Not 
only  does  this  dictionary  occupy  a  unique  position 
in  phvsiological  literature,  but  in  general  scope 
and  character  as  well  as  in  the  working  out  of 
details  of  individual  articles  it  compares  favorably 
with  similar  scientific  works. 


Fascicle  three  contains  but  few  Chemical  sub¬ 
jects:  arsenic,  asparagine,  atropine,  nitrogen,  etc., 
but  these  will  prove  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
chemist  does  not  expect  to  go  to  a  dictionary  of 
physiology  for  Chemical  Information  pure  and 
simple.  Fuder  arsenic,  for  example,  he  will  find  a 
number  of  pages  of  exceeding  interest  on  acute 
and  chronic  intoxication,  the  action  of  arsenic  on 
the  blood,  etc.,  the  theory  of  its  action,  the  arsenic 
habit  in  Steiermark  and  Tirol.  Under  nitrogen 
and  derivatives  the  most  important  subject  frorn 
the  physiological  standpoint  is  that  treating  of 
the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  plants,  to  which 
subject  over  forty  pages  are  devoted.  On  the 
physical  side  the  subject  of  hearing  is  treated  at 
length,  not  less  than  ninety  pages  with  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text  being  accorded  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  To  the  biologist  the  a.rticle  on 
the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  plants  as  well  as 
that  on  bacteria,  which  is  only  begun  in  vol.  one, 
are  of  special  interest.  Other  articles  treated  more 
or  less  in  detail  are  tliose  on  arteries,  asphyxia- 
tion,  assimilation,  astigmatism,  attenuat-ion.  Fas¬ 
cicle  three,  like  the  two  that  have  preceeded  it,  is 
replete  with  interest.  E.  K. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Association  at  the  forty-third  an- 
nual  meeting,  lield  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
August,  1895.  Baltimore:  Published  by  the 
Am.  Pharm.  Ass’n.  One  vol.  pp.  XXIX, 
1222.  1895. 

The  National  Formulary  o f  Unofficial 
Preparations.  Revised  edition.  By  au- 
thority  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Ass’n.  pp.  XIII, 
195.  1896. 

Little  can  be  said  about  this  formidable  volume 
that  has  not  already  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
connection  with  earlier  volumes  of  this  annual. 
That  like  other  volumes  of  its  kind  it  has  not 
been  quick  in  making  its  appearance,  is  nothing 
new.  Possibly  few  of  tliose  who  have  complained 
realize  what  it  means  to  edit  almost  five  hundred 
pages  of  association  proceedings  and  papers,  and 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  volume  of  over 
1450  pages.  Inasmuch  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
Denver  meetings  have  been  reported  in  more  or  less 
detail  by  the  pharmaceutical  press  and  since  the 
papers  have  been  printed  and  even  reprinted  in  a 
large  number  of  journals,  one  half  of  the  volume 
was  largely  familiär  to  the  pharmaceutical  public 
before  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings.  The 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  which  vir¬ 
tual  ly  is  the  American  Yearbook  or  Jahres¬ 
bericht  is  new  and  of  particular  interest. 

Yearly  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  con- 
siderable  money  is  spent  on  this  report.  Whether 
a  report  that  will  satisfy  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Ass’n.,  will  ever  be 
written  is  very  doubtful.  For  one  person  to  write 
such  a  report  well  is  a  herculean  and  ungrateful 
task.  Without  commenting  on  the  report  for 
1895  in  particular,  the  writer  would  rather  em- 
phasize  what  he  stated  on  the  subject  of  such 
reports  in  general  in  connection  with  the  Jahres¬ 
bericht  of  the  German  Apothecaries’  Society  only 
a  few  months  ago,  p.  69  of  this  journal. 

E.  K. 
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Die  Terpene.  Von  Dr.  Fr.  Heusler,  Privat- 
docenten  der  Chemie  in  Bonn.  Friedrich 
Viewegund  Sohn,  Braunschweig.  Ein  Bd . , 
pp.  XII,  183.  1896.  M.  5.00. 

It  is  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  that 
Wallach  began  bis  classic  researches  on  terpenes 
and  volatile  oils  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
cognomen  “Messiah  of  the  terpenes”  from  Flückiger. 
Only  those  who  have  worked  their  way  through 
the  confusing  literature  of  the  half  Century  pre- 
ceding  Wallach’s  investigations  can  realize  the  full 
signiflcance  of  his  labors.  The  most  important 
result  of  Wallach’s  earlier  work  consisted  in  the 
characterization  of  the  known  terpenes  and  the 
systematizing  of  these  hydrocarbons  and  their 
derivations.  The  light  thus  thrown  on  the  subject 
seems  to  have  invited  further  investigation  of  this 
interesting  field  on  the  part  of  others.  The  fleld 
that  for  a  short  time  seemed  to  be  monopolized 
by  Wallach  and  his  students  has  once  more  become 
common  property,  as  it  were,  of  a  large  number  of 
chemists.  A  single  number  of  last  year’s  “Berichte” 
of  the  German  Chemical  Society  contained  almost 
one  hundred  pages  on  this  subject  from  a  number 
of  authors.  It  may  be  added  that  Wallach’s  most 
important  contributions  do  not  appear  in  the 
Berichte  but  in  the  Annalen. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  “terpenes  and  cam- 
phors”  have  become  almost  legion,  yet  our  true 
insight  into  the  subject  has  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio.  In  fact  we  seem  to  have  entered  an- 
other  era  of  confusion.  Ofttimes  unwarranted  de- 
duetions  are  drawn  from  facts  and  the  same  in- 
vestigator  who  set  up  structural  formulas  one  year 
is  ready  to  mutilate  his  own  dummy  the  next  year. 
However,  great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  such 
formulas  if  they  are  not  based  on  mere  guesswork, 
or  even  wrong  observations,  as  has  repeatedly 
been  the  case. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  every  person 
who  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  have  welcomed  the  news  that  a  former 
assistant  of  Prof.  W allach  liad  undertaken  a  Com¬ 
pilation  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Al- 
though  the  author  had  not  specialized  in  this 
chapter  of  organic  chemistry,  yet  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  at 
Bonn  and  Goettingen  and  has  had  the  assistance 
of  two  expert-s  in  this  field. 

With  no  up-to-date  monograph  on  the  subject 
almost  any  complete  catalogue  of  facts  would 
have  been  welcome.  The  book  before  us,  however, 
is  more  than  a  mere  catalogue,  it  is  also  critical 
in  character.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  contents, 
something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  more  in  harmony  with  modern  idea.s  of 
organic  Classification.  Yet  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration  that  the  Constitution  of  not  a  single 
“terpene”  is  known  with  any  great  defmiteness, 
the  Order  followed  is  possibly  as  good  for  all 
present  purposes  as  any  that  might  besuggested. 
The  whole  subject  is  in  a  transitional  stage  and 
will  no  doubt  soon  emerge  and  receive  due  con- 
sideration  from  the  systematists  standpoint. 

With  regard  to  detail  little  need  be  said,  so 
that  it  is  remarkably  well  up  to  date.  The 
“Terpenkünstler”  as  he  has  sometimes  been  called 
may  liere  and  there  find  something  to  improve  or 
even  correct,  wlien  viewed  from  his  particular 
point  of  view.  This  might,  however,  occasionally 
prove  an  injustice  to  the  author. 


The  monograph  was  originaJly  written  for  the 
new  “Handwörterbuch  der  Chemie”  in  the  spring 
of  1895.  The  article  was  then  brought  up  to  date 
in  February  of  this  year  and  published  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  book.  The  character  of  the  book  work  of 
the  firm  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  special 
comment.  E.  K. 

Contribution  to  the  Flora  of  Yucatan. 
By  Charles  Fred  er  ick  Millspaugh,  cu- 
rator  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  Field 
Columbian  Museum.  Publication  4,  Bo- 
tanical  Series  Yol.  I,  No.  1.  Brochure,  pp.  56, 
with  4  plates. 

Because  of  its  geographical  position  and  geo- 
logical  formation,  Yucatan  seems  to  offer  especia.l 
attractions  to  the  botanist.  Despite  its  tropical 
position  and  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  subject  to  long  drouths 
and  from  the  little  known  a'bout  it,  its  flora  is 
rather  scanty.  To  enlarge  the  knowledge  concern- 
ing  the  plant  life  of  this  peninsula,  Mr.  Allison  V. 
Armour  of  Chicago  fitted  out  an  expedition  which 
brought  back  the  plants  making  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  list  enummerated. 

Under  the  notes  on  the  individual  species,  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  pharmacist  as  well  as  to 
the  botanist  are  to  be  noted.  Half-tone  plates 
illustrate  a  species  of  Ficus,  also  the  papaya  tree, 
Carica  papaya  L.,  botli  in  its  wild  and  in  its  culti- 
vated  state.  A  new  species  of  Euphorbia  is  also 
figured.  Since  an  increased  knowledge  of  this  flora 
bids  fair  to  bring  to  light  many  interesting  facts, 
further  results  will  be  gladly  received. 

Rodney  H.  True. 

A  Course  of  Home  Study  for  P  har  ma¬ 
cist  s.  First  lessons  in  the  study  of  phar- 
macy.  By  Oscar  Oldberg,  Phar.  D.  The 
W.  T.  K  een  er  Company,  Chicago.  One 
vol.,  pp.  xxiv,  571,  with  150  illustrations. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1896. 
Cloth  $3.00. 

Although  pharmacy  as  a  profession  will  have 
I  to  do  away  with  the  System  of  apprenticeship, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  hope  that  so-called 
pharmacy  will  soon  outgrow  its  present  tendencies 
toward  commercialization.  The  abolishing  of  the 
;  requirement  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of 
all  the.  university  schools  and  even  numerous 
!  Colleges  of  pharmacy  has  done  more  than  anything 
eise  to  relegate  to  history  a  System  that  was  at 
one  time  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  which 
has  now  outlived  itself. 

The  apprentice  has  for  a  long  time  been  treated 
as  a  stepchild  by  most  preceptors  and  the  present 
movement  toward  a  higher  and  broader  pharma- 
i  ceutical  education  will  not  tend  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  his  position.  Nevertheless,  as  long 
as  we  must  contend  with  this  wellnigh  mediaeval 
institution  it  may  be  well  not  to  ent.irely  neglect 
i  the  training  of  these  would-be  pharmacists.  The 
task  is  on  the  whole  an  ungrateful  one,  yet  there 
are  enough  apprentices  who  aspire  to  something 
higher,  to  tempt  at  least  some  into  the  Service  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  pharmacy  to  these,  on 
whole,  unfortunate  disciples  of  our  calling. 

That  the  author  has  not  been  discouraged  in 
this  task  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  revised 
1  and  enlarged  his  treatise.  The  preface  is  followed 
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by  an  introduction  containing  gome  good  paternal 
advice  to  the  prospective  Student.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  divided  into  1.  Elements  of  Pharmaceutical 
Fhysics;  II.  Elements  of  Chemistry;  III.  Materia 
Medica;  and  IV.  Pharmacy. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  short-comings  of  the 
apprenticeship  System  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
ceptor  could  not  be  expected  to  be  a,  master  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  their  more  applied 
pharmaceutical  branches,  such  as  pliarmacognosy 
or  materia  medica,  practical  pharmacy,  etc.  This 
applies,  thougli  not  with  equal  force,  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  who  undertakes  the  instruction 
of  apprentices :  eit-her  in  apprentice  schools  or 
through  books. 

For  the  same  reason  the  writer  may  be  excused 
from  going  into  a  criticism  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  book.  Among  the  American  books  and 
otlier  devices  designed  especially  for  the  instruction 
of  apprentices  this  work  ranks  among  the  best. 
The  writer  can  without  hesitation  make  this  State¬ 
ment  although  he  may  not  agree  with  the  autlior 
e.  g.  in  his  exposition  of  the  elements  of  chemistry. 

The  book-work  is  on  the  whole  fair,  but  the 
printer  has  repeatedly  been  guilty  of  mechanical 
inaccuracies  that  are  sometimes  painful  to  the  eye. 

E.  K. 

Die  Methoden  der  Milchuntersuchung  für 
Aerzte,  Chemiker  und  Hygieniker.  Zusam¬ 
mengestellt  von  Dr.  Paul  Sommerfeld. 
Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  Dr.  Adolf  Bagin- 
sky.  Verlag  von  August  Hirschwald, 
Berlin.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  VI,  57,  1896. 

This  small  book  is  intended  especially  for  the 
use  of  “physicians,  chemists  and  hygienists,”  and 
gives  in  a  comprehensive  manner  metliods  of 
analysis  for  the  various  milk  constituents  and 
milk  preservatives.  The  author  has  generally  been 
fortunate  in  the  selection  of  methods,  at  least 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  German  ehemist.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  chemist  of  any  other 
nationality  who  would  consider  Soxhlet’s  areo- 
metric  method  “vorzüglich  und  ohne  jede  Schwie¬ 
rigkeit  mit  geringstem  Zeitaufwand  auszuführen.” 
Thereis,however,no  accountingforthe  preference  of 
chemists  in  different  countries  for  different  methods 
of  milk  analysis.  The  English  have  their  Adams’ 
method,  the  Germans  their  Soxhlet,  and  the  Ameri- 
eans  their  sand-  or  asbestos-extraction  method. 

The  author  passes  over  the  rapid  methods  of 
fat  determination  in  milk  with  a  mere  mention  and 
appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  all  of 
these  require  expensive  maehinery  and  are  only 
adapted  for  use  in  large  Industries  (Grossbetriebe), 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  perhaps  ninety  percent  of 
the  milk  analyses  made  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  are  made  by  the  Babcock  milk  test, 
an  inexpensive,  quick,  accurate  method  not  men- 
tioned  by  the  author,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  used  in  German  and  otlier  European  dairies, 
butter  and  cheese  factories.  The  method  is  admir- 
ably  adapted  for  hospitals,  food  chemists,  milk 
in spectors,  etc. 

The  original  Ileichert  method  for  determining 
the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  milk-fat  is  given  in  the 
book,  although  this  method  is  now  never  used  by 
dairy  or  food  chemists,  having  been  superseded  by 
the  Wollny-Reichert  method,  whieh  gives  much 
more  satisfactory  results. 


These  and  otlier  points  which  might  be  men- 
tioned,  to  some  extent  impair  the  value  of  the 
book ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  Information 
given  is  reliable  and  the  methods  recommended 
up  to  date,  including  directions  for  the  detection 
of  preservatives  like  formaline,  sodium  fluorid  and 
for  the  determination  of  microscopic  impurities 
in  milk.  An  outline  of  the  bacteriological  exami- 
nation  of  milk  is  also  given. 

A  few  misprints  were  also  noticed  in  reading 
through  the  book:  p.  8,  1.  3  f.  b.,  1.829  instead  of 
1.029;  p.  14,  1.  19,  phosphoric  acid  for  molybdic 
acid;  p.  23,  1.  3  f.  b.  Röse-Gottlieb  method  errone- 
ously  spoken  of  as  a  centrifugal  method;  p.  24, 
last  line,  quecksilberamid,  for  mercur-ammonium 
sulfate;  p.  42,  1.  3  f.  b.  10  for  100. 

F.  W.  W oll. 

Anleitung  zur  ersten  Hilfeleistung  bei 
plötzlichen  Unfällen.  Für  jedermann 
verständlich  und  von  jedermann  ausführbar. 
Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Dr.  S.  Mehler, 
herausgegeben  von  Joseph  Hers,  ehern . 
Ober-Lazarethgehilfe  d.  Armee.  Verlag  von 
H.  Bechhold,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Ein  Bd., 
pp.  93,  mit  26  Abbildungen.  M.  1.00. 

This  little  work  is  a  populär  edition  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  expensive  work  by  the  same 
authors.  Several  short  chapters  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiolögy  of  the  human  body  serve  as  an 
introduction  and  are  intended  to  lead  to  an  ap- 
preciation  of  why  under  given  conditions  certain 
things  should  be  done,  or,  what  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  should  not  be  done.  The  following 
chapters,  twenty-six  in  all,  give  directions  for  first 
treatment  to  injured  in  cases  of  accident.  The 
book  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  physician,  but 
is  intended  to  give  such  information  as  may  assist 
in  alleviating  pain  or  even  saving  the  life  of  the 
patient  before  the  physician  ca,n  arrive. 

The  subjec-t  of  first  aid  to  the  injured  is  receiv- 
ing  more  and  more  attention  in  this  age  of  ma- 
chinery.  Colleges  of  pharmacy  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  some 
are  supplying  courses  of  lect-ures.  This  little 
book,  which,  although  greatly  abbreviated,  is 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  is  so  cheap  that 
readers  of  German  will  no  longer  have  an  excuse 
for  not  having  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  E.  K. 

Flora  of  West  Virginia,  by  Charles  Frede- 
rick  Millspaugli  and  Lawrence  Wil¬ 
liam  Nut  all.  Publication  9  of  Field 
Columbia n  Museum,  Botanical  Series. 
Vol.  I,  No.  2.  pp.  276.  3  plates.  Chicago, 
1896. 

In  this  catalogue,  we  have  the  coinpleted  suc- 
cessor  of  the  preliminary  list,  issued  in  1892  by 
Dr.  Millspaugh  alone.  It  presents,  as  far  as  a  list 
with  the  usual  notes  on  points  of  especial  interest 
is  able,  the  Hora  of  the  state  from  the  bacteria  to 
the  composites.  As  especially  commendable  fea- 
tures  may  be  mentioned  the  departure  from  the 
antiquated  arrangement  of  Gray’s  Manual,  when 
dealing  with  the  seed-bearing  plants,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  half-tone  plates  illustrative  of 
Betula  nigra  L.  and  Uhus  radicans  L. 

Rodney  H.  True. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Charlatanism  in  Medical  Edn  cation. 

“To  grasp  the  spirit  of  Medicine  is  easy: 
Learn  of  the  great  and  little  world  your  fill, 

To  let  it  go  at  last,  so  please  ye, 

Just  as  God  will  ! 

In  vain  that  through  the  realms  of  Science  you 
may  drift ; 

Each  one  learns  onlv — just  what  learn  he  can  ; 
Yet  he  who  grasps  the  Moments  gift, 

He  is  the  proper  man.” 

The  above  quotation  front  Faust  is  part  of 
the  counsel  of  Mephistopheles  to  the  student. 
While  dispensing  ad  vice  to  the  novice  in  answer 
to  bis  queries  concerning’  the  theological  and  legal 
faculties,  Mephisto  maintains  at  least  the  semblance 
of  an  ardent  pedagogue.  As  the  student  asks  for 
a  “kräftig  Wörtchen”  about  medicine,  the  true 
devilish  spirit  gains  the  upper  band  and  he  inakes 
the  above  quoted  remarks. 

These  words  were  possible  only  in  the  mouth 
of  a  person  who  knew  how  over-credulons  people 
are  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  healing  art.  In 
this  satanic  adviee  lies  also  the  liint  that  the  goal 
of  suecess  lies  along  the  road  of  charlatanism. 

What  was  true  in  this  respect  in  Goethe’s  time 
is  equally  true  to-day.  The  people  of  the  fin  de 
siede  will  as  readily  sacrifiee  reason  for  the  elixir 
of  life  as  those  who  were  willing  to  he  defrauded 
by  alchemist  or  astrologer.  Physicians  knowing 
this  to  be  true,  admit  that  medicine  öfters  a  better 
Seid  for  charlatanism  than  any  other  profession. 
The  greatest  cliarlatan  the  world  possibly  has  ever 
seen,  died  a  multi-millionaire  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  the  suecess  of  charlatanism  tempted  the 
student  in  Faust,  it  is  equally  a  temptation  to  the 


men  and  women  of  to-day.  The  desire  for  gain, 
the  ambition  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  superior 
person  by  the  people  often  tempts  even  the  edu- 
cated  physician  to  talce  steps  that  must  be  pro- 
nounced  unethical.  The  number  of  physicians 
and  surgeons,  who  give  to  the  reporter  the  resnlts 
of  their  quasi-discoveries  or  marvelous  operations 
is  by  no  means  small,  lf  this  is  true  of  the 
“regulär”  physician  who  prides  liimself  that  he  will 
not  associate  with  the  “irregulär  or  dogmatic”, 
what  may  be  expected  of  those  wliose  desire  for 
gain  is  not  checked  by  a  strong  Professional  spirit? 

The  daily  press,  this  boasted  educator  of  the 
people,  not  only  creates  and  fosters  that  kind  of 
charlatanism  of  the  “regulär”  physician  already 
alluded  to,  but  it  daily  spreads  tlie  poison  of 
seerecy  in  medicine  and  the  abomination  of  self- 
medication  with  vile  concoctions. 

That  a  people  whose  ethical  conception  of  a 
noble  profession  is  daily  thwarted  by  villainous 
literature  for  whieh  the  daily  papers  are  richly 
paid,should  witness  complacentlyfraud  and  charla- 
tanism  of  the  worst  sort  even  in  medical  education, 
is  but  tlie  natural  outcome  of  the  populär  eduea- 
tion  alluded  to.  Under  tliese  conditions  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  the  state  after  having  granted  a 
charter  to  a  questionable  Organization,  should 
take  steps  to  revoke  its  action  by  withdrawing  the 
charter  after  considerable  barm  has  been  done. 

A  montli  ago  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin  had  begun 
action  against  the  Wisconsin  Eclectic  College  of 
Milwaukee.  As  ground  for  liis  action  he  States  that 
this  so-ca,lled  College  has  no  faculty,  no  library, 
no  apparatus,  in  fact  is  no  educational  Institution 
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at  all,  but  a  mere  business  enterprise,  selling 
medical  diplomas  under  a  charter  unfortunately 
granted  by  tlie  state. 

Tlie  circular  of  the  College,  with  a  sarcasm  that 
would  do  credit  to  Mephisto  liimself,  is  “respect- 
fully  dedicated  to  the  thinking  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  It  appeals  for  support.  to 
those  who  as  druggists,  nurses,  or  “students”  in 
medical  offlces  liave  obtained  a  sprinkling  of  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  denounces  as  “absurd,  unjust 
and  unreasonable”  the  requirement  of  resident 
study  by  the  “monopoly  Colleges”.  1t  boasts  of  its 
legal  Status  and  in  large  letters  calls  attention  to 
the  factthat“it  is  possible  for  students  to  graduate 
without  attendance,”  also  that  “the  title  of  M.  D. 
always  raises  the  individual  in  the  social  scale,  no 
matter  who  he  or  she  may  be.  It  also  gives  to  its 
owner  a  position  and  a  general  authority  which 
is  absolutely  unattainable  by  any  other  means.” 

That  a  circular  of  the  Wisconsin  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  should  be  permitted  to  accompanv  such 
a  prospectus  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.  If  phy¬ 
sicians  were  to  quit  quarreling  among  themselves; 
if  the  reputable  element  of  the  various  schools 
could  be  made  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  state 
legfslation,  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people;  if  a  state  board  of  medical  examiners 
liad  Orders  to  examine  all  candidates  no  matter 
where  they  got  their  M.  U). ,  much  of  the  damage 
done  by  such  institutions  could  be  undone.  It 
must,  however,  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the 
Wisconsin  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  state  were  taken  at  the  solicitation 
of  tlie  officers  of  this  association. 

The  reader  may  inquire  of  what  particular 
interest  a  bogus  medical  College  is  to  pharmacists. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  circular  letter  addressed  to 
pharmacists  by  this  College,  of  which  a  copy  is 
given  below :  — 

“Dear  Sir:  —  If  vou  liave  any  aspirations 
to  a  profession  which  runs  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Pharmacy,  if  you  desire  to  become  a 
physician  and  liave  the  legal  right  to  append 
M.  D.  to  your  name;  then  you  are  politely  re- 
quested  to  carefully  read  and  digest  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  inclosed  prospectus. 

“The  plan  as  outlined  therein  gives  to  the 
pliarmacist  an  open  door,  to  the  legitimate 
practice  of  medicine,  as  an  authorized  physician. 
In  tliese  days  when  the  Pliarmacist  is  required 
by  la  w  to  be  as  liiglily  educated,  as  well  read, 
as  well  versed  in  the  various  branches  of  Medi¬ 
cal  Knowledge  arid  to  pass  as  rigid  an  exami- 
nation  (and  in  some  states  much  raore  rigid) 
than  is  required  of  the  physician ;  is  there,  we 
ask,  any  reason  why  the  pharmacist  should 
not  avail  liimself  of  the  opportunity  (while  he 
has  it)  to  take  yet  another  step  on  the  ladder  ; 
of  life  and  become  M.  1).? 


“The  average  pharmacist’s  knowledge  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Anatomy,  Phys- 
iology,  Science  and  Practice  of  medicine,  Ob- 
stetrics  and  Surgery  is  usually  just  as  good  as 
the  average  physician,  indeed  many  much 
better,  for  there  are  thousands  of  prac.tising 
physicians  who  never  had  a  diploma,  never  was 
asked  a  question  on  the  subject;  while  every 
pharmacist  has  been  through  the  fires  of  in- 
quisitorial  examination.” 

This  circular  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  re- 
quires  no  comment,  not  even  on  its  English. 

The  writer  has  received  inquiries  from  pharma¬ 
cists  as  distant  as  New  York  about  the  character 
of  this  institution.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn 
all  pharmacists,  who  have  a  grain  of  selfrespect, 
against  the  temptations  of  this  institution.* 

E.  K. 


Professional  Pharmacy  and  Unrestricted 
Competition. 

The  statement  that  excessive  business  compe¬ 
tition  has  the  tendency  to  destroy  any  Professional 
element  in  the  modern  pharmacist  has  evoked  the 
following  comment:  “The  pressure  of  competition 
is  now  and  has  always  acted  as  the  minister  of 
natural  selection.  It  kills  off  the  unfit  and  leaves 
the  adapted  in  possession  of  the  field.”  If  ability 
or  fitness  refers  to  business  skill  or  sagacity  or 
even  shrewdness,  this  no  doubt  is  partly  true. 
The  Observation  can  be  made  almost  anywhere 
that  e.  g.  an  old  reliable  firm  is  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  because  it  has  avoided  dis- 
tasteful  methods  of  advertising  to  attract  the 
public.  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  articles  bought 
at  the  old  stand  are  reliable,  that  tlie  Veteran  chief 
clerks  at  the  head  of  the  various  departments 
thoroughly  know  the  kind  of  goods  they  are  daily 
buying  and  selling.  On  the  other  hand  a  new  coin- 
peting  firm  managed  accordingtoso-called  “modern 
business  principles”  does  a  fiourishing  business. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  this  firm  keeps 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  goods  and  that  it  makes 
its  fortune  by  disposing  of  the  poor  goods  to  a 
credulous  public  blinded  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
price  and  attracted  by  extravagant  advertisements. 
The  goods  in  this  störe  are  no  longer  bought  but 
sold.  It  is  further  recognized  that  the  cheap  help 
of  the  advertising  firm  is  paid  largely  for  the 
amount  of  gas  it  can  produce  and  not  for  the 
knowledge  of  goods  it  is  handling.  Yet  the  modern 
swindler  comes  out  ahead  and  the  honest,  con- 
servative  dealer  has  to  give  up  his  business  or 
surrender  his  business  principles  and  do  like  his 
competitor.  This  according  to  our  eommentator 

*  The  writer  has  since  been  informed  that  this  mercenary 
College  has  changed  its  base  of  operations  to  1001  West 
Congress  Street,  Chicago. 
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evidently  is  the  business  ability  that  brings  the 
best  to  the  top  and  kills  off  the  worthless  and 
deflcient.  An  observing  lawyer  reeently  remarked 
that  if  advertisers  (referring  particularly  to  those 
of  so-called  patent  and  proprietary  medicines)  had 
to  pay  into  the  United  States  treasury  ten  cents 
for  every  lie  t-hey  said,  our  governmept  would  not 
be  in  need  of  revenue.  A  sad  comment  on  modern 
“business  ability”  indeed. 

The  snrvival  of  the  Attest  in  business  is  a 
great  lie  if  byfit  we  understand  honorable  qualities. 

What  is  true  of  the  general  merchant  is  even 
more  true  of  learned  professions  and  particularly 
of  those  eallings  that  combine  the  Professional  and 
commercial  elements.  The  medical  and  legal  pro¬ 
fessions  would  not  to-day  be  what  they  are  if  they 
were  wholly  unrestricted.  The  rank  and  file  in 
these  eallings  is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  it  has 
beeil  raised  from  a  cruder  condition  by  educational 
requirements,  and  will  be  improved  in  the  future 
by  higher  educational  Standards  and  not  by  com- 
petition  with  cliarlatans. 

The  druggist  is  in  a  particularly  precarious 
Position.  The  commercial  element  cannot  be  wholly 
excluded  from  his  calling.  The  very  fact,  however, 
that  we  now  have  pharmaceutical  legkslation  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
Union  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
people  at  large  do  not  believe  that  competit.ion 
alone  will  weed  out  the  poor  element  and  leave  the 
Attest  to  render  Service  to  suffering  humanity. 
Pharmaceutical  legislation  on  the  whole  is  not 
dass  legislation.  If  anything  it  is  directed  against 
the  druggists,  as  manyin  recent  years  have  learned. 
Pharmaceutical  legislation  is  for  the  beneßt  and 
safety  of  the  public.  Pharmaceutical  legislation 
implies  restriction,  not  unrestricted  competition. 
As  in  medicine  and  law  restriction  in  pharmacy  in 
this  country  is  not  based  on  concessions,  but 
purely  on  an  educational  qualification,  however 
meagre  this  may  be. 

Within  the  past  year  a  pharmacist  went  on 
record  with  the  following  statement :  “It  is  abso- 
lutely  impossible  for  us  to  inspect  all  the  drugs 
that  we  buy  and  seil.”  He  evidently  spoke  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  his  fellow-druggists  as  well. 
What  this  admission  of  guilt  implied  he  was  im- 
mediately  informed  of  and  he  apparently  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  The  confession  ££that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  inspect  all  the 
drugs  that  we  buy  and  seil”  was  an  honest  con¬ 
fession.  Not  only  are  most  druggists  educationally 
unqualiAed  to  perform  such  a  task,  but  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  ruinous  from  a  business 
standpoint.  Competition  is  such  that  it  does  not 
“pay”  to  go  to  College,  or  if  the  aspirant  goes  he 
cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  two  or  three 
winters,  often  working  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  drug  stores  in  order  to  pay  his  way 


through  College.  After  he  has  his  coveted  diploma 
it  again  does  not  “pay”  to  keep  a  “drug  störe” 
true  to  its  name,  but  he  must  keep  soda-water 
and  he  must  advertise  it.  He  must  have  cigars, 
toilet  articles  and  hundreds  of  otlier  tliings  and 
he  must  advertise  tliem.  While  inventing  new 
schemes  for  advertisement  he  has  no  time  to 
examine  the  drugs  he  buys  and  sells.  The  writer 
has  not  yet  learned  of  the  druggist  who  advertised 
that  he  examined  every  drug  which  he  purchased 
and  that  he  dispensed  none  but  those  which  came 
up  to  the  Standard.  It  is  rather  stränge  that  if 
the  survival  of  the  Attest  applies  to  pharmacy, 
that  those  drug  journals,  which  have  in  recent 
years  given  so  many  “tips  on  advertising”  have 
not  emphasized  this  style  of  advertising  and  that 
druggists  have  not  been  glad  to  follow  such  advice. 

The  bitter  truth  is  —  and  the  sooner  those 
looking  after  pharmaceutical  legislation  swallow 
this  pill  without  sugar  coating  the  better  —  that 
there  is  too  much  competition  in  pharmacy. 
Don’t  quarrel  about  “patent  medicines”.  They  are 
unethical  and  the  sooner  they  are  thrown  out  of 
the  drug  stores  the  better  for  the  druggists.  Many 
druggists  already  feel  ashamed  of  them  and  place 
them  where  they  are  not  conspicuous.  The  cutting 
evil  in  general  has  been  discussed  year  after  year 
and  every  year  invents  new  schemes  to  subdue 
this  evil.  Remove  competition  and  this  will  regu- 
late  itself.  The  cutter  is  not  the  benefactor  of  the 
public.  He  not  only  sells  remedies  cheap,  but  he 
also  sells  cheap  remedies.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  all  pharmaceutical  legislation,  the  protection  of 
the  public,  is  so  little  served  by  our  present  laws, 
because  they  allow  excessive  competition  to  go  on 
unrestricted.  If  the  number  of  druggists  is  redueed 
by  a  high  educational  Standard,  pharmacists  will 
not  only  be  able  to  give  all  their  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  drugs,  but  they  will  also  be  able  and  will- 
ing  to  examine  all  the  drugs  they  buy  and  seil 
and  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Under 
the  banner  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition 
this  has  never  been  possible.  The  engineer  who 
constructs  a  fanlty  bridge  will  be  found  out.  His 
case  is  a  simple  one.  The  physician  may  prescribe 
a  faulty  prescription  and  the  pharmacist  may 
compound  it.  Perchance  they  may  be  found  out. 
Chances  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  not 
be  found  out.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
the  profession  of  engineering  and  that  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy.  The  ignorant  engineer  is  soon 
recognized  as  such ;  the  charlatan  flourishes  beside 
the  medical  expert;  the  druggist,  who  knows 
nothing  about  drugs,  saVe  their  names,  their  price 
and  how  to  advertise  them,  beside  him  who  would 
be  a  true  servant  to  the  people. 

“Eleuchtet  das  Jahrhundert  ist, 

Der  Esel  Stroh  und  Disteln  frisst.” 

E.  K. 
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The  Periodides  of  tlie  Alkaloids,  as  Mole- 
cular  Fon  ns  for  Yolumetric  or 
Gravimetrie  Estiination. :i: 


By  Dr.  Albert  B.  Prescott. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  WORK  ON 
PERHALIDES. 

Re t urning  now  to  periodides  and  their  halogen 
relatives,  a  few  references  should  be  given.  A  pen- 
taiodide  of  caesium,  and  teriodides  of  caesium  and 
rubidium  are  among  tliose  reported  by  Wells  in 
1893, 31  and  inadvertantly  omitted  in  my  enumer- 
ation  last  year.  Pyridine  derivative  periodides 
were  obtained  by  Ramsay  in  England  in  1878. 32 
These  were  picoline  periodides,  the  Constitution  of 
the  picoline  not  being  then  established.  This  year, 
Wheeler  and  Waiden  publish33  an  account  of  several 
halogen  addition  products  of  the  anilides,  includ- 
ing  a  diiodide  and  a  tetraiodide  of  acetanilide 
hydriodide,  (CeHs.NHCOCHsKHI.Ia  and  (C6H5. 
N HCO('Hs)2.Hl.l4.  A  preliminary  report34  on 
these  bodies  was  made  in  October  1895.  In  rela- 
tion  to  this  subject,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  work  of  Arthur  Hantzsch,  in  1895, 35  upon 
halogen  derivatives  of  hydrazins  and  diazo-com- 
pounds.  The  Constitution  of  diazonium  compounds 
is  assutned. 


Perhalides  of  Caffeine. 

An  extensive  and  important  contribution  on 
this  subject  has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  M.  Gom- 
berg,36  and  some  considerable  portions  of  this 
contribution  liere  follow.  I)r.  Gomberg’s  previous 
papers  on  this  subject37  entitle  liim  to  confldence 
as  a  most  trustworthy  worker  of  good  Chemical 
judgment.  From  his  last  paper, 38  whicli  fills  31 
pages,  I  can  take  liere  only  some  of  the  portions 
most  nearly  related  to  the  scope  of  this  article. 
These  selections  liere  follow: 

*  *  * 

All  the  periodides  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  ammonium  salts,  including  tliose  of  pyri- 
dine  and  its  derivatives,  contain  hydriodic  acid 
as  the  salt-forming  acid,  and  the  “periodine”  is 
supposed  to  be  linked  to  the  iodine  of  this  acid. 
The  iodine  of  the  acid,  being  linked  directly  to 
the  nitrogen  of  the  base,  is  not  affected  by  reducing 
agents,  such  as  sulphurous  acid,  sodium  thiosul- 
phate,  nascent  hydrogen,  etc.,  wliile  the  “perio- 
dine”  is  readily  attacked  under  such  treatment, 
and  yields  hydriodic  acid.  The  Constitution  of 


*  Continued  from  p.  130. 

31  Wells  and  Wheeler,  Am.  Jour.  Sei.  [3],  44,  p.  42.  Wells 
and  Penfield,  Ibid.,  43,  p.  17. 

32  Phil.  Mag.  [5],  2,  p.  269;  4,  p.  241;  6,  p.  19. 

33  Am.  Chem.  Jonr.,  18,  p.  85. 

31  Ibid.,  17,  p.  612. 

35  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  28,  p.  676,  1734. 

3B  Instructor  in  Orgauic  Chemistry  in  the  Universitv  of 
Michigan. 

37  Trimethylxanthine  and  some  of  its  Derivatives,  1892: 
Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  14,  pp.  611— 819.— On  the  Action  of  some  In- 
organic  Cvanides  npon  Chlorocaffeine,  1895:  Am.  Chem.  Jour  , 
17,  pp.  403— 420. 

38  Perhalides  of  Caffeine,  Jonr.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  18,  p.  347, 
April,  1896. 


quaternary  ammonium  periodides,  including  tliose 
of  the  quaternary  pyridine  salts,  is  entirely  similar 
to  that  of  the  tertiary  dass,  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  being  replaced  by  an  alkyl.  The  following 
formulas  will  make  this  clear: 

H 

R/,/N<j  ^  periodides  of  tertiary  ammonium  salts. 

,(/// v  dl  periodides  of  quaternary  ammonium 
K  In,  salts. 

The  organic  bases  are  also  capable  of  forming 
other  halogen  additive  compounds,  besides  the 
simple  periodides.  These  can  be  classified  as 
follows : 


1.  Compounds  wherein  iodine  or  bromine  is 
linked  directly  to  the  nitrogen  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  a  halogen  acid,  such  as  pyridine  tetra¬ 
iodide,  C5H5N.I4, 39  quinoline  tetrabromide,  C9H7N. 

Br4. 40 


2.  Th  ose  obtained  by  the  action  of  mono- 
chloride41  and  trichloride42  of  iodine  upon  bases. 
Tliey  contain  botli  cldorine  and  iodine  linked 
directly  to  the  nitrogen.  Their  structure  can  be 


represented  by  the  general  formula  R,"N<j  . 


These  compounds  still  retain  the  power  of  forming 
salts  by  Union  witli  acids,  as  (R"'NC1.I).HC1. 

3.  Periodides  wherein  the  “periodine”  is  linked 
to  another  halogen  not  iodine.  These  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  all  on  the  quaternary  ammonium 

type,  K"'N<®rJii. 


4.  Periodides  containing  another  acid43  in 
addition  to  hydriodic  acid,  such  as  in  herapathites, 
periodo-selenites,  phosphates,  Chlorides,  etc.  But 
as  each  contains  hydriodic  acid,  Jörgensen  legiti- 
mately  infers  that  the  “periodine”  is  in  all  proba- 
bility  linked  to  this  acid  and  not  to  the  other. 

5.  Perbromides  of  the  hydrobromides  of  bases. 
Only  very  few  of  these  liave  been  reported,  al- 
though  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  number  of 
alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  bromine  dissolved  in 
hydrobromic  acid.  Pyridine, 44  quinoline45  and 
nicotine40  form  such  perbromides. 

All  the  perhalides  of  organic  bases,  so  far  re¬ 
ported  (except  the  simple  periodides),  can  be  re- 
ferred  to  one  of  these  flve  classes.  And  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  periodides  and  perbrom¬ 
ides  of  other  salts  tlian  hydriodides  and  hydro- 
bromides  respectively,  are  capable  of  existence.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reports  upon  perio¬ 
dides  in  whicli  either  liydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acid  has  exactly  the  same  function  as  hydriodic 
acid  has  in  the  simple  periodides.  Such  derivatives 
can  only  be  prepared  when  precautions  are  taken 
to  strictly  insu  re  the  absence  of  hydriodic  acid 
during  the  preparation  of  the  periodide,  and  this 
has  never  been  the  case  in  the  methods  that  have 
hitherto  been  employed  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
following  pages  will  be  found  a  description  of  such 
periodides  of  caffeine,  whicli  have  been  obtained 
by  a  method  different  from  tliose  that  have  been 
described.  The  compounds  have  all  been  prepared 
by  substituting  Chloroform  for  alcohol  as  the 


39  Dafert,  Monatsh.  Chem.,  4,  p.  509;  1883;  Prescott  and 
Trowbridge:  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  17,  p.  865. 

Grimaux,  1882:  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  58,  p.  124. 

41  Dittmar,  1885  :  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  18,  p.  162. 

42  Pictel  and  Kraft:  loc.  cit  ,  72. 

43Jörgenson,  1876:  J.  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  14,  pp.  213,  356; 
15,  p.  65. 

44  Grimaux:  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  38,  p.  127. 

45  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  '9,  p.  2766. 

46  Anti.  Chem.  (Liebig),  131,  p.  260. 
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medium  of  reaction,  tlms  eliminating  the  action  of 
iodine  upon  alcohol  at  higher  temperatures,  and 
the  subsequent  formation  of  hydriodic  acid.  Not 
only  periodides,  hat  perbromides  of  similar  com¬ 
position  and  Constitution  have  been  prepared  by 
this  method.  The  method  is,  indeed,  of  very 
general  application  for  such  purposes.  Periodides 
of  hydrobromides  and  liydrochlorides  of  the  follow- 
ing  bases  have  tlms  been  obtained :  Quinine,  quini- 
dine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  strychnine,  brucine, 
atropine  and  quinoline  (of  the  hydrobromide  only). 

*  *  * 


Periodides  of  Caffeine. 

Calf  ei  ne  Hydriodide  Diiodide,  CsH10N4O2.HI.I2. 
—  Tilden  reported  in  1865, 47  that  when  a  solution 
of  caffeine  in  dilute  alcohol,  containing  some  hy¬ 
driodic  acid,  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  there  appears 
in  a  few  days  a.  deposit  of  beautiful  crystals,  with 
a  metallic  greenish  appearance,  unstable,  readily 
decomposing  even  at  the  water-bath  heat.  He 
assigned  to  the  compound  the  formula  (C8H10N4O2. 
HI.I2)2.3H20,  and  this  agrees  closely  with  the 
results  of  his  analysis.  In  repeating  the  experi- 
ment,  I  find  that  umler  certain  conditions  a  di¬ 
iodide  is  formed,  but  the  results  of  my  analysis 
show  110  water  of  crystallization.  Again,  the  di¬ 
iodide  is  formed  only  when  the  formation  of  the 
crystals  is  tolerably  rapid,  as  when  the  solution 
is  kept  in  a  warm  ])lace  and  exposed  to  direct 
light,  conditions  favoring  oxidation  of  hydriodic 
acid.  If,  however,  the  liberation  of  iodine  be  very 
slow,  yielding  about  a  half  gram  of  periodide  in 
six  or  seven  weeks,  a  tetraiodide  is  produced.  The 
diiodide,  obtained  as  above  described,  was  filtered 
on  a  pump,  waslied  with  water  containing  some 
hydriodic  acid,  dried  on  porous  plates  and  finally 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  The  samples  were 
analyzed  for  total  iodine  and  for  the  “periodine”, 
or,  as  Tilden  calls  it,  the  “exterior”  iodine.  The 
first  is  estimated  by  suspending  a  weighed  sample 
in  water,  treating  with  a  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  tlien  precipitating  with  silver  nitrate  and 
nitric  acid.  The  “periodine”  is  estimated  by  tit- 
rating  with  a  Standard  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate.  The  difference  between  the  total  and 
“exterior”  iodine  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
hydriodic  acid.  Two  independent  samples  tlms 
prepared  gave  the  following  results : 

Calculated  for  Found. 

CsH10N4O2.HI.l2.  I.  II. 


Total  iodine .  66.06  65.12  64.29 

Periodine . 44.04  44.04  44.18 


The  diiodide  consists  of  long  hexagonal  prisms, 
with  a  metallic  greenish  luster.  It  decomposes 
readily  when  moist,  but  is  quite  stähle  when  dry. 
When  suspended  in  water  the  crystals  lose  tlieir 
luster  and  become  coated  witii  a  brown-red  layer 
of  the  tetraiodide.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol 
with  decomposition,  insoluble  in  ether  and  Chloro¬ 
form.  It  melts  at  171°  C. 

Caffeine  Hydriodide  Tetraiodide,  C8H10N4O2. 
HI.I4.  —  This  is  the  periodide  which  caffeine  usually 
forme  when  it  forms  any  at  all,  except  as  above 
described.  It  is  the  most  stable  periodide  of 
caffeine,  and  is  formed  under  many  different  condi¬ 
tions,  in  botli  the  amorphous  and  crystalline  state. 
It  has  been  obtained  by  the  following  methods: 


1.  When  a  solution  of  caffeine  is  treated  with 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  (Wagner’s 
reagent),  there  is  no  visible  reaction.  On  the 
addition  of  some  mineral  acid,  a  heavy  amorphous 
dark -red  precipitate  is  at  once  thrown  down.  The 
precipitation  of  caffeine  in  this  way  is  quantitative, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  a  method  for  the  estima- 
tion  of  caffeine. 48  The  composition  of  tliis  pre¬ 
cipitate  is,  as  I  have  fully  described, 40  C8H10N4O2. 
III.I4.  It  was  obtained  for  analysis  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways  by  varying  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
reagents  employed,  but  it  has  alwa.ys  proven  to 
be  of  the  same  composition.  The  samples  for 
analysis  were  obtained  by  filtering  the  amorphous 
precipitate  011  a  pump,  washing  with  water  to  re- 
move  the  potassium  salts,  drying  rapidly  on 
porous  plates,  and  finally  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid.  The  following  are  the  results  of  analysis: 

Calcttlated  for  Found. 

C8HioN4O2.HI.I4.  I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Total  iodine...  76.43  75.12  75.66  75.84  . 

Periodine .  61.15  60.79  60.11  60.81  60.76 

2.  When  caffeine  is  dissolved  in  Chloroform  and 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  also  in  Chloro¬ 
form,  110  formation  of  any  periodide  sliould  be 
noticed,  even  when  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  weeks.  If  into  this  solution  dry  hydriodic  acid 
gas  be  now  passed,  there  is  at  once  precipitated 
an  amorphous  dark-red  periodide,  identical  in 
composition  with  that  described  under  I.  Upon 
analysis  it  gave  the  following  figures: 

Percent. 


Total  iodine .  75.14 

Periodine .  60.28 


3.  When  a  solution  of  caffeine  in  hydriodic 
acid  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  the  liberation  of 
iodine  is  hindered  eitlier  by  low  temperature,  or 
the  presence  of  some  reducing  agents  in  the  solu¬ 
tion,  tlien  the  crystals  that  are  formed  have  the 
composition  of  the  tetraiodide,  and  not  that  of 
diiodide.  Tliey  also  have  a  different  appearance, 
being  short  prisms  of  a  deep  blue  color.  8everal 
samples  obtained  in  tliis  way  furnislied  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures : 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Total  iodine .  .  .  75.11 

Periodine .  60.26  59.86  59.75  60.60 

4.  When  eitlier  caffeine  hydrobromide  dibromide 
or  tetrabromide  is  triturated  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  in  water,  there  is  again  produced 
the  same  amorphous  periodide.  It  gives  upon 
analysis  59.90  percent  of  “exterior”  iodine. 

These  four  different  methods  show  the  great 
tendency  of  caffeine  to  form  the  higher  periodide, 
which  is  apparently  more  stable  than  the  diiodide. 
Weak  base  as  it  is,  caffeine  readily  forms  a.  higher 
periodide  than  is  produced  under  similar  conditions 
by  many  other  organic  bases. 

Properties.  —  The  periodide  in  the  amorphous 
state  and  when  dry,  is  of  a  dark  blue-red  color. 
It  is  quite  stable  when  dry,  and  can  be  heated  at 
100°  C.  for  many  days  without  any  appreciable 
loss  of  iodine.  When  moist  it  readily  gives  off 
iodine.  Suspended  in  water,  it  gives  up  sufficient 
iodine  to  saturate  the  liquid,  and  after  that  re- 
mains  unehanged.  A  solution  of  potassium  iodide 
removes  only  a  little  more  iodine  than  pure  water 
alone.  The  periodide  cannot  be  recrystallized  from 


47  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  18,  p.  99. 


48  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  18,  p.  331. 

49  Loc.  cit. 
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alcohol  without  considerable  decomposition  into 
calfeine  and  iodine.  It  is  more  soluble  in  methyl 
alcohol,  and  if  not  too  mucli  lieat  be  used  in  dis- 
solving  it,  the  periodide  can  be  obtained  nnchanged 
on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  dark-blue  needles.  Ethyl  acetate  is,  how- 
ever,  the  best  solvent  for  this  periodide,  as  the 
latter  dissolves  in  acetic  etlier  without  decomposi¬ 
tion,  even  when  heated.  On  cooling,  the  periodide 
separates  in  fine  compact  crystals.  It  is  insoluble 
in  Chloroform,  etlier,  benzene  and  carbon  disul- 
phide.  It  melts  at  215°  C. 

*  *  * 

[Account  is  then  given  of  the  preparation  and 
elementary  analysis  of  the  following  mixed  halides:] 

Caffeine Hydrobromide  Tetraiodide,  (IsH  10N4Ö2. 
HBr.I4. 

Caffeine  Hydrochloride  Diiodide,  C8HioN402. 
HCI.I2. 

*  *  * 


Perbromides  of  Caffeine. 

The  action  of  bromine  upon  caffeine  has  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  inany  times.  When 
pure  bromine  is  employed,  in  absence  of  water, 
the  final  action  of  bromine  results  in  the  form- 
ation  of  a  Substitution  product,  bromocaffeine, 
CsHj»BrN402. 50  In  presence  of  water  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  caffeine  is  for  the  most  part  that. 
of  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  has  been  sliown  by  Maly 
and  Hinteregger.51  But  ander  whatever  conditions 
bromine  is  aclded  to  a  solution  of  caffeine  or  to 
the  dry  base,  be  it  as  bromine-water  or  pure 
bromine,  tliere  is  at  first  thrown  down  an  orange¬ 
red  to  a  brick-red  precipitate.  According  to  Maly 
and  Hinteregger’s  results  of  analysis  it  is  a  mere 
addition product,  caffeine  dibromide,  and E.  Fisher52 
expresses  the  same  opinion.  The  Constitution  of 
the  compound  is  presumably  this: 

/Br 

N.CH3-CH 

/  | 

CO  C.Br-N.CH3\ 

\  I  CO. 

N.CHs— C=  N  / 

I  liave  subjected  caffeine  to  the  action  of 
bromine  under  many  varied  conditions,  but  in  110 
case  have  1  been  able  to  obtain  this  addition  pro¬ 
duct.  Indeed,  as  will  be  shown,  its  existence  is 
entirely  hypothetical.  Although  Maly  and  Hinter¬ 
egger’s  results  of  analysis  agree  with  the  theo- 
retical  flgures  of  the  fonnula  assigned  by  tliem  to 
the  compound,  yet  their  method  of  obtaining  and 
purifying  the  substance  for  analysis  is  such  a.s  to 
preclude  the  reliability  of  the  results  of  analysis. 
The  addition  compound  will  be  shown  to  have  the 
eomposition  C,sHioN402HBr.Br4,  and  not  CsHio- 
N402-Br5.  This  perbromide  losses  a  portion  of 
its  bromine  quite  readily;  consequently,  it  must  be 
analyzed,  or  at  least  protected  from  exposure,  as 
soon  as  dry.  Hence,  Maly  and  Hinteregger’s  re¬ 
sults,  obtained  upon  samples  which  have  been 
previously  exposed  over  lime  in  a>  desiccator  for 
several  weeks,  cannot  furnish  reliable  data  as  to 
the  eomposition  of  the  original  substance.  Just 
as  under  the  action  of  iodine  in  presence  of  hy- 
driodic  acid,  caffeine  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to 


50  O.  Schul tzen :  Ztschr.  Chem.,  1867,  p.  614;  B.  Fisher: 
Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  215,  p.  264. 

Gl  Monatsh.  Chem.,  3,  p.  85,  (1882). 

52  Arm.  Chem.  (Liebig),  215,  p.  264. 


form  higher  periodides,  so  under  the  action  of 
bromine  it  always  forms  the  tetrabromide  of  the 
hydrobromide.  This  takes  place  whether  hydro- 
bromic  acid  be  added  as  such  or  not.  When  none 
is  added,  some  hydrobrornic  acid  is  produced, 
either  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  water  or  by 
the  direct  action  upon  caffeine, 

C8Ht0N4O2  +  Br2  =  C8H9BrN402  +  HBr. 

It  is  only  under  special  conditions  that  lower  per- 
bromides  of  caffeine  are  obtained. 

Caffeine  Hydrobromide  Tetrabromide ,  C8H4o- 
N402-HBr.Br4.  —  Whenever  bromine  is  allowed  to 
act.  upon  caffeine,  this  perbromide  is  one  of  the 
first  products  of  the  reaction,  if  not  the  only  one. 
It  is  produced  in  presence  or  in  absence  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  in  presence  of  water,  of  Chloroform, 
or  when  pure  bromine  is  employed. 

1.  In  Presence  of  Water. — When  bromine-water 
is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  caffeine  acidul- 
ated  with  hydrobrornic  acid,  there  is  produced  a 
yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  which  becomes 
darker  and  more  compact;  also,  if  the  addition  of 
bromine  be  very  gradual,  the  precipitate  becomes 
crystalline.  The  same  compound  is  however  ob¬ 
tained  easier,  and  more  crystalline,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  procedure:  A  stream  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  allowed  to  bubble  through  a,  column  of 
pure  bromine,  and  the  fumes  of  the  latter,  greatly 
diluted  with  carbon  dioxide,  are  carried  into  a 
solution  of  caffeine  containing  some  hydrobrornic 
acid.  As  the  bromine  first  reaches  the  solution, 
the  bubble  of  the  gas  becomes  surrounded  with  a 
pale-yellow  film,  which  soon  grows  darker,  and  the 
product  finally  settles  to  the  bottom  as  an  orange¬ 
red  crystalline  deposit,  consisting  of  distinct  small 
pristns.  If  the  bromine  fumes  be  passed  into  the 
solution  too  rapidly,  the  resulting  product  is 
amorphous.  One  gram  of  caffeine  furnishes  by 
this  method  two  and  three-tenths  grams  of  the 
perbromide,  which  is  about  eighty  percent  of  the 
theoretical  value.  The  samples  for  analysis  were 
filtered,  by  the  use  of  a  pump,  waslied  with  weak 
bromine-water,  and  dried  by  pressing  on  very 
porous  plates.  When  dry,  in  about  two  hours,  the 
upper  layer  of  the  mass  is  removed,  and  the  rest 
is  put  away  in  small  glass-stoppered  bottles,  where 
it  remains  nnchanged  for  weeks.  The  washing  and 
drying  should  not  be  prolonged  any  more  than  is 
necessary,  as  the  compound  loses  bromine  readily, 
especially  when  moist  and  exposed  to  open  alr. 
The  samples  were  analyzed  for  the  “exterior” 
bromine  and  for  total  bromine.  The  first  was 
estimated  by  suspending  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
sample  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and  the 
iodine  tlius  liberated  is  titrated  with  a  Standard 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  total  bro¬ 
mine  was  estimated  by  precipitation  with  silver 
nitrate,  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  estimation  of  total  iodine  in  the 
periodides.  Several  samples,  prepared  separately, 
gave  the  following  results : 

Total  bromine:  — 

Calctilated  for 

C8Hi0N4Oo.HBr.  Fomid. 

Br4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

67.23  67.37  65.74  67.89  . 

“Perbromine”  :  — 

53.78  54.00  52.07  54.04  54.18  53.11  52.58 

The  addition  of  liydrocliloric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid,  instead  of  the  hydrobrornic,  does  not  give 
perbromides  of  salts  of  these  acids,  but  the  same 
perbromide  of  the  hydrobromide  of  caffeine. 
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The  same  product  is  obtained  even  if  no  aeid 
whatever  be  added.  Thus,  when  fumes  of  bromine, 
absolutely  free  from  hydrobromic  acid,  are  passed 
into  a  solution  of  caffeine,  there  appears  after  a 
short  time  a  precipitate  of  exactly  the  same  ap- 
pearance  and  composition  as  the  perbromide 
described  above.  The  preeipitation  is  mueh  slower 
than  when  hydrobromic  acid  is  present,  nor  is  the 
yield  so  large.  One  gram  of  caffeine  yields  from 
two-tenths  to  three-tenths  gram  of  the  perbromide, 
which  is  only  about  eight  to  ten  percent  of  the 
theoretical  value.  Samples  for  analysis,  prepared 
as  previously  described,  gave  the  following  figures: 


i.  ii.  in. 

Total  bromine .  65.92  .  . 

“Perbromine” .  52.57  53.27  54.75 


This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  perbromide  as 
obtained  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  acid.  The 
slow  preeipitation  and  the  small  yield  point  con- 
clusively  that  a  large  portion  of  the  caffeine  suffers 
some  other  changes,  namely,  those  of  Oxidation 
and  Substitution,  either  of  which  would  give  rise 
to  hydrobromic  acid.  The  acid  thus  produeed 
would  at  once  tend  to  form  the  perbromide  of  the 
hydrobromide  of  caffeine.  Filtrates  from  such  per- 
bromides  invariably  give  within  a  short  time  bulky 
precipitates  of  the  white  bromocaffeine,  C8Ho  BrN4Ö2. 

Great  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  the 
absence  of  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  bromine  used. 
For  this  purpose  the  latter  was  washed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  then  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  flnally  kept  under  a  column  of  sulphuric 
acid  saturated  with  silver  sulphate.  In  some 
experiments  the  fumes  were  also  passed  through  a 
second  bottle  eontaining  sulphuric  acid  and  silver 
sulphate.  But  the  perbromide  of  the  hydrobromide 
was  always  produeed  even  under  these  conditions. 

Properties.  —  The  perbromide  consists  of  small 
orange-red  prismatic  crystals.  It  melts  sliarply  a,t 
170°  C.  with  previous  decomposition  into  the  di- 
bromide,  and  flnally  decomposes  completely.  When 
suspended  in  water,  it  gives  up  some  of  its  bromine 
and  then  gradually  and  slowly  changes  into  the 
white  bromocaffeine.  Two  grams  of  the  perbromide 
change  in  this  way  completely  in  about  one  week. 
When  spread  out  on  plates  and  exposed  to  air 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  loses  two  atoms 
of  bromine,  leaving  a  more  stable  residue,  the 
corresponding  dibromide,  which  suffers  very  little 
loss  of  bromine  on  further  exposure.  The  tetra- 
bromide  is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  when 
warm,  from  which  it  separates,  on  cooling,  in  the 
form  of  a  lower  perbromide  mixed  with  some  pure 
caffeine.  Methyl  alcohol  dissolves  the  tetrabromide 
very  readily,  with  the  production  of  large  quanti- 
ties  of  formic  aldehyde,  and  almost  complete  re- 
duction  of  the  bromine.  It  dissolves  in  warm 
ethyl  acetate,  and  this  on  evaporation  furnishes 
yellow  crystals  of  a  lower  perbromide.  The  per¬ 
bromide  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  either  hot  or 
cold  Chloroform.  Ether  removes  two  atoms  of 
bromine,  leaving  the  yellow  dibromide  of  caffeine 
hydrobromide.  When  heated,  the  tetrabromide 
loses  a  portion  of  its  bromine,  and  flnally  changes 
into  bromocaffeine,  especially  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature,  about  160° — 170°  C. 

2.  Action  of  Bromine  in  the  absence  of  Water. 
— When  a  weak  solution  of  bromine  in  Chloroform 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  dry  caffeine  in  the  same 
solvent,  there  appears  after  some  hours’  standing 
a  deposit  of  flaky  crystals.  With  strong  Solutions 


of  bromine  the  formation  of  crystals  begins  to 
take  place  at  once,  the  amount  constantly  in- 
creasing.  The  mother-liquids,  after  filtering  off  the 
crystals,  give  new  crops  of  the  same  compound. 
It  was  the  compound  thus  produeed  that  was 
analyzed  by  Maly  and  Hinteregger,  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  several  weeks  over  lime.  The 
perbromide  was  filtered,  washed  with  Chloroform 
eontaining  bromine,  and  dried  on  porous  plates. 
It  was  found  to  be  identical  in  composition  with 
the  one  obtained  similarly  but  with  the  previous 
addition  of  hydrobromic  gas  also  dissolved  in 
Chloroform.  The  analyses  I.  and  II.  are  upon 
samples  obtained  without  the  use  of  hydrobromic 
acid,  while  analyses  III.  and  IY.  are  upon  samples 
prepared  with  the  addition  of  the  acid. 

I.  II.  III.  IY. 

Total  bromine .  68.25  .  .  . 

Perbromine .  52.25  54.79  54.40  52.82 

The  perbromide  thus  obtained  is  entirely  identi¬ 
cal  in  its  behavior  towards  different  reagents  and 
solvents  with  tliafl  obtained  by  the  action  of  bro¬ 
mine  upon  caffeine  in  presence  of  water.  It  melts 
at  170°  C. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  whence  comes  the 
hydrobromic  acid  that  furnishes  the  hydrobromide 
of  the  base  ?  The  bromine  used  in  all  these  experi¬ 
ments  was  carefully  freed  from  any  hydrobromic 
acid  that  might  liave  been  originally  present.  The 
Chloroform  also  was  dehydrated  for  several  davs 
over  fused  calcium  cliloride,  and  flnally  carefully 
distilled.  Blank  experiments  with  absolutely  dry 
Chloroform  (distilled  over  phosphorous  pentoxide) 
have  established  that  there  is  practically  no  ab- 
sorption  of  bromine  by  the  Chloroform,  when  a 
three  percent  solution  of  the  halogen  in  that  liquid 
is  exposed  to  light  for  several  days.  Therefore, 
the  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  reaction  could  not 
have  been  produeed  from  the  substituting  action 
of  bromine  upon  Chloroform,  a  reaction  which 
takes  place  only  at  higher  temperatures.  From 
the  rapid  formation  of  the  perbromide  when  strong 
Solutions  of  bromine  are  used,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  hydro¬ 
bromic  acid,  if  not  all  of  it,  must  have  been  pro- 
duced  directly  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  substi¬ 
tuting  action  of  bromine  upon  caffeine  itself,  thus : 

C8Hi(,N402  +  Bro  =  C8HöBrN402  +  HBr. 

Additional  proof  to  this  theory  is  lent  by  the 
fact  that  by  fractional  preeipitation,  products  are 
eventually  obtained  which  give  somewhat  higher 
results  for  total  bromine,  while  the  “perbromine” 
is  about  the  same.  This  would  point  towards  the 
formation  of  CsH9BrN4O2.HBr.Br5,  a  compound, 
the  description  of  which  will  be  ’given  further  on. 
The  last  crops  of  crystals  show  also  a  lower  melt- 
ing  point,  150° — 156°  C.;  and  when  the  crystals 
are  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  sul- 
phurous  acid,  tliey  yield  besides  caffeine  an  in- 
soluble  precipitate  of  the  white  bromocaffeine. 

3.  Action  of  Pure  Bromine.— When  dry  caffeine 
is  slowly  added  to  pure  bromine  the  first  portions 
go  into  solution,  but  further  addition  produces  a 
dark-red  insoluble  mass,  which  was  supposed  by 
Maly  and  Hinteregger,  and  by  E.  Fisher,  to  be 
the  caffeine  dibromide,  CsHioNiOo.Bi^.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  not  that,  but  the  same  tetrabromide  of 
caffeine  hydrobromide  just  described,  mixed  with 
a  similar  perbromide  of  bromocaffeine. 
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Dry  caffeine  was  slowlj  added  to  a  large  excess 
of  bromine  free  from  hydrobromic  acid,  and  the 
mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  six  hours.  The  thick 
dark  mass  was  tlien  spread  out  on  porous  plates, 
and  allowed  to  remain  over  lime  for  three  days. 
It  was  then  divided  into  three  portions:  (a)  was 
analyzed  at  once,  (b)  was  washed  witli  Chloroform, 
and  (c)  was  again  redigested  in  pure  bromine. 
The  results  of  analysis  are  as  follows: 


Total  bromine .  69.45  08.50  68.03 

Perbromine .  53.88  54.60  53.07 


On  treatment  witli  reducing  agents  there  is  left 
a  slight  residue  of  the  insoluble  bromocaffeine,  and 
its  formation  would  readily  account  for  the  high 
results  of  total  bromine.  The  reaction  then  in  this 
case  is  the  same  as  when  Chloroform  is  employed. 
A  small  portion  of  the  caffeine  is  at  once  attacked 
by  the  bromine  and  forms  bromocaffeine  and 
hydrobromic  acid.  The  acid  at  once  unites  witli 
the  unchanged  caffeine  and  forms  the  insoluble  per- 
bromide,  thus  protecting  it  against  further  direct 
action  of  bromine;  then  the  bromocaffeine  is  in  its 
turn  slowly  changed  into  a  similar  perbromide. 

So  far,  then,  as  experimental  evidence  goes,  the 
caffeine  dibromide,  CsHio^Oa.Pra,  is  entirely  hypo- 
thetical.  It  may  still  be  said  that  the  evidence 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  only  two 
atoms  of  bromine  go  to  form  the  perbromide,  wliile 
the  other  two  atoms  are  retained  by  caffeine 
tlirough  the  unsaturated  linking  between  the  two 
carbon  atoms.  Against  this  view  there  Stands  the 
simple  fact  that  iodine,  even  in  dilute  Solutions  in 
water,  forms  the  analogous  tetraiodide.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  iodine  would  attach  itself  so 
readily  to  carbon.  Then  again,  no  assimilation 
of  either  bromine  or  iodine  by  caffeine  takes  place 
unless  some  acid  be  present.  Hence,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  perbromide  must  be  analogous  to  that 
of  tlie  periodide,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  pure  and  simple 
caffeine  hydrobromide  tetrabromide. 

Caffeine  Hydrobromide  Dibromide,  CSH10N4O2. 
HBr.Brg. — When  the  tetrabromide  is  exposed  to  air 
it  loses  bromine,  and  after  twenty-four  to  forty 
hours  there  is  left  a  yellow  amorphous  powder, 
which  is  tolerably  stable  and  can  be  further  ex¬ 
posed  for  many  days  without  any  appreciable  loss 
of  bromine.  The  results  of  analysis  show  this  to 
be  caffeine  hydrobromide  dibromide.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  by  treating  the  tetrabromide 
with  anhydrous  etlier.  Samples  of  the  tetrabromide 
were  finely  powdered  ander  ether,  and  the  diges- 
tion  with  ether  was  continued  until  fresli  portions 
of  the  solvent  showed  110  coloration  when  added 
to  the  perbromide.  The  yellow  residue  was  filtered, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dried  by  exposure.  It  is 
identical  in  composition  and  properties  with  that 
obtained  by  simple  exposure  of  the  tetrabromide. 
Analyses  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  upon  samples  ob¬ 
tained  by  exposing  the  tetrabromide  to  air.  Ana¬ 
lyses  IY.  and  Y.  are  upon  samples  obtained  by 
treatment  with  ether. 

Total  bromine :  — 

Calculated  for  Found. 

C8H10N4O2.HBr.Br2.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

55.17  .  53.45  .  54.99  . 

Per  bromine :  — 

36.78  36.48  35.50  35.93  36.87  35.83 

The  dibromide  ranges  in  color  from  pale-yellow 
to  a  decided  yellow.  It  is  amorphous,  and  melts 
at  170°  C.  When  suspended  in  water  it  turns 


orange-red,  and,  as  analysis  shows,  is  changed 
into  the  tetrabromide.  It  is  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol 
with  less  decomposition  tlian  the  higher  per¬ 
bromide.  On  cooling  the  alcohol  it  separates  in 
distinet  tetrahedral  crystals,  containing  less  bro¬ 
mine  than  the  original  compound  (total  =  42.50 
percent,  and  “exterior”  bromine  27.8  percent). 
Methyl  alcohol  dissolves  the  dibromide  even  more 
readily  than  ethyl  alcohol,  also  with  less  decompo¬ 
sition  than  it  does  the  higher  perbromide.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  ethyl  acetate,  insoluble  in  Chloro¬ 
form  and  ether.  It  remains  tolerably  permanent 
when  heated  to  100°  C.,  but,  011  prolonged  lieat- 
ing,  or  at  higher  temperature,  it  is  rapidly  con- 
verted  into  bromocaffeine. 

*  -X-  -X- 

[The  author  has  obtained,  further:] 

Caffeine  Hydrochloride  Tetrabromide,  C8H10N4O2. 
HCl.Br4. 

Clil orocaff eine  Hydriodide,  C8H9CIN4O2.HI. 
Chlorocaffeine  Hydrobromide,  C8H9CIN4O2.H Br. 
Chlorocaffeine  Hydrochloride,  C8H9CIN4O2.HCI. 
Chlorocaffeine  Hydriodide  Pentiodide,  C8H9CIN4O2. 
HI.I5. 

Chlorocaffeine  Hydrobromide  Pentiodide,  Csllp- 
ClN4O2.HBr.I5. 

Chlorocaffeine  Hydrochloride  Tetraiodide,  CsHö- 
ClN4O2.Hd.T4. 

Chlorocaffeine  Hydrobromide  Monobromide.  CsHy- 
ClN4O2.HBr.Br. 

Chlorocaffeine  Hydrochloride  Pentabromide,  CsHp- 
ClN4O2.HCl.Br5. 

Bromocaffeine53  Hydriodide,  CsH9BrN402.HI. 
Bromocaffeine  Hydrobromide,  CsH9BrN402-HBr. 
Bromocaffeine  Hydrochloride,  C8H9BrN402.HCl. 
Bromocaffeine  Hydriodide  Pentiodide,  CsH9BrN402. 

HI.Ib. 

Bromocaffeine  Hydrobromide  Pentiodide,  CsHg- 
BrN4O2.HBr.I5. 

Bromocaffeine  Hydrochloride  Tetraiodide,  CsHp- 
BrN4O2.HCl.I4. 

Bromocaffeine  Hydrobromide  Pentabromide,  CsHp- 
BrN4O2.HBr.Br5. 

Bromocaffeine  Hydrobromide  Monobromide,  CsHp- 
BrN4O2.HBr.Br. 

Bromocaffeine  Hydrochloride  Pentabromide,  CsHo- 
BrN4O2.HCl.Br5. 

*  -X-  -X- 

It  may  be  said,  that  whatever  the  case  be  with 
pure  caffeine  itself,  the  perbromides  of  the  halogen 
Substitution  derivatives  of  the  base  may  after  all 
have  two  bromine  atoms  linked  to  the  unsaturated 
carbon  atoms,  and  only  the  three  remaining  bro¬ 
mine  atoms  form  the  true  perbromide.  That  is, 
the  Constitution  of  the  perbromides  should  be  re- 
presented  by  Formula  I.,  and  not  by  II. 

I. 

Br 

CIR.N— CX 

CO  CBr.N.CHs  • 


CHs.N-C 

:  N>C0  . 

,  (HBr.Bra) 

II. 

CH3.N-C 

X 

CO  c 

.N.CHs 

CH3N-C 

:N>C0; 

,  (HBr.Brs) 
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In  favor  of  this  yiew,  we  have  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  a  negative  group  (X)  into  the 
caffeine  molecule  favors  the  formation  of  such 
additive  products.  Tlius,  E.  Fisher54  has  found 
that  hydroxycaffeine  readily  unites  with  bromine, 
and  the  resulting  additive  product  has  not  un- 
likely  this  composition  :  CsHö(0H)N40o.Br2.  But 
against  this  view  we  have  (1)  that  no  such  di- 
bromo-additive  compounds  of  either  chloro-  or 
bromocaffeine  have  ever  been  isolated ;  (2)  that 
even  iodine  tnakes  the  penta-perhalides,  and  not 
the  t-ri-perhalides,  as  we  should  otherwise  expect, 
and  (3)  that  the  formation  of  the  perhalides  of 
bromo  and  chlorocaffeine  takes  place  only  in  pre- 
sence  of  some  halogen  acid. 

*  *  # 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pellotine,  a  New  Hypnotic. 


By  Dr.  A.  Heffter,  Doceut  on  Pliarmacology  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 


Under  the  name  of  pellote  one  or  several  species 
of  cacti  are  used  as  a  narcotic  beverage  by 
the  Indians  of  northern  Mexico  in  the  States  of 
Cohahuila  and  Tamaulipas.  Like  the  cocaleaf  in 
South  America,  pellote  is  chewed  during  races  and 
fatiguing  marches,  Persons  partaking  of  it  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst 
longer  than  without  it.  Medicinally  it  is  used 
externally  as  a  cataplasm ;  internally  in  the  form 
of  an  infusion  against  fever.  The  drug  was  official 
in  the  Mexican  Pharmacopceia  in  1842.  The  use 
of  it  is  also  connected  with  religious  rites. 

The  drug  known  popularly  as  pellote  seems 
to  be  derived  from  two  species  of  Anhalonium: 
Anhalonium  Williamsi  ( Echinocactus  Williamsi 
Lern.)  and  Anhalonium  Lewinii.  Both  species  re- 
semble  each  other  externally  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  connoisseurs  regard  the  latter  merely 
as  a  variety  of  the  former.  The  Chemical  exami- 
nation,  however,  has  revealed  decided  differences 
between  these  two  species  of  Anhalonium .  As  far 
as  pellotine  is  concerned  Anhalonium  Williamsi 
alone  comes  into  consideration.  This  cactus,  which 
is  fairly  common  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  is 
grayish-green,  clubshaped  and  without  spines.  The 
small  flower  is  reddish-violet.  Its  gently  rounded 
ribs  bear  areoles  covered  with  woolly  hairs. 

The  diameter  of  this  insignificant  plant  is  1.5 
to  6.0  cm.  by  5  to  9  cm. 

The  juice  of  the  cactus,  which  is  very  rieh  in 
water,  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  alkaloid 
pellotine,  which  is  present  to  the  extent  of  0.75 
to  0.89  percent,  can  readily  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

The  sliced  cactus  is  repeatedly  extracted  with 
dilute,  ammoniacal  alcohol  at  a  temperat-ure  of 
from  40  to  50°  C.  The  yellowish-green  extract  is 
distilled  until  a  residue  of  syrup  consistency,  which 
is  acid,  remains.  Water  is  added  and  the  solution 
is  evaporated  to  remove  traces  of  the  alcohol. 
Considerable  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  both  acids 
and  alkali,  separates.  This  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion.  The  clear  brown-colored  filtrate  is  made 
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alkaline  with  ammonia  and  repeatedly  shaken  with 
large  quantities  of  ether.  The  ether  is  recovered 
by  distillation.  The  residue,  though  without  a 
specific  odor,  possesses  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

The  attempt  to  purify  the  pellotine  through 
the  sulphate  was  unsuccessful.  If  the  alkaline 
syrupv  residue  is  diluted  with  96  p.  c.  alcohol  and 
set  a,side  in  a  desiccator,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  crystals  separates  within  12  to  24  hours.  These 
are  purified  by  reerystallization  from  alcohol  and 
lastly  from  petroleum  ether. 

Pellotine  is  a  tertiary  base,  the  composition 
of  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C13H19NO3. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless  plates, 
which  melt  at  110 — 111°,  possess  a  bitter  taste, 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  acetone  and  Chloroform.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  *  pellotine  contains  two  methoxy 
groups  (OCH3),  whereas  the  third  oxygen  atom  is 
present  in  the  form  of  a  hydroxy  group,  the 
liydrogen  of  which  can  be  replaced  by  methyl, 
benzoyl  etc.  radicles. 

With  acids,  pellotine  combines  to  form  readily 
crystallizable  salts.  Of  these  the  hydrochloride 
can  most  readily  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form  and 
is  therefore  best  adapted  to  tlierapeutic  experi- 
ments.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which 
are  readily  soluble  even  in  cold  water.  Alcohol 
dissolves  only  traces.  From  the  dilute  aqueous 
solution  ammonia  gradually  precipitates  the  free 
base,  whereas  potassa  and  soda  do  not. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  pellotine,  our  ex¬ 
perimental  knowledge  up  to  the  present  time  is 
summed  up  in  the  following. 

When  frogs  are  injected  with  8  to  10  mgr.  of 
the  alkaloid,  a  light  narcosis  sets  in  after  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  The  reflexes  are  somewhat  di- 
minished  and  a  stronger  Stimulus  is  required  to 
arouse  the  animal  to  the  point  of  making  a  spring. 
When  laid  011  its  back  the  animal  easily  endures 
the  position.  This  condition  lasts  20  to  30 
minutes.  Then  a  plain  increase  of  the  reflex  irrit- 
ability  is  to  be  seen,  showing  itself,  when  the 
animal  jumps,  in  the  striking  manner  in  which  the 
legs  are  thrown  and  in  the  abnormally  great 
distance  covered  at  a  spring.  Soon  tetanic  con- 
vulsions  set  in  which  after  a  time  appear  without 
any  noticeable  external  cause  and  remind  one  dis- 
tinctly  of  strychnine  tetanus.  When  larger  doses 
are  used,  the  tetanic  condition  is  followed  more 
or  less  quickly  by  a  complete  paralysis.  The  irrit- 
ability  of  the  motor  nerves  is  reduced  only  after 
long-continued  convulsions.  Very  large  doses  of 
pellotine  which  suffice  to  very  quickly  bring  on 
paralysis,  influence  neither  the  peripheral  motor 
nerves  nor  the  striped  muscles.  The  tetanic  attacks 
appear  also  in  frogs  after  the  destruction  of  the 
brain ;  pellotine  causes,  therefore,  not  an  irritation 
of  the  spasm-center  but  a  higlitening  of  the  reflex 
irritability  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  rabbits,  0.05  to  0.07  grm.  pellotine  per  kilo 
brings  on  a  short  period  of  narcosis  in  which  the 
animal  lies  on  its  belly  with  outstretched  extremi- 
ties  and  sunken  liead.  It  easily  wakens  from  this 
somnolent  condition  on  being  touched  but  quickly 
falls  back  into  it  again.  Respiration  is  hardly 
affected,  at  the  most  a  little  slowed.  After  about 


*  For  further  Information  concerning  preparation,  Chemical 
properties  etc.,  eonsult  the  following  articles: — "Ueber  Pellote” 
(with  an  Illustration  of  the  drug),  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  &  Pharm. 
34,  p.  65. 

Ueber  zwei  Cacteenalkaloide.  Ber.  d.d.  chem. Ges.  27,  p.  2975. 
Ueber  Cacteenalkaloide.  2.  Mittheilung.  Ebenda,  29.  p.216. 
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half  an  liour  is  seen  an  increase  in  reflex  irrit- 
ability,  a  trembling  of  the  head  and  the  animal 
is  easily  startled.  An  extern al  Stimulation,  a  series 
of  tetanie  attacks,  trismus  and  Opisthotonus,  oc- 
curs.  In  larger  doses,  the  animal  succumbs  during 
one  of  these  spasms. 

As  regards  the  action  of  pellotine  on  the  cir- 
culatory  apparatus,  the  frog’s  heart  is  not  es- 
sentially  influenced.  In  the  rabbit,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  poisoning,  a  slight  slowing  of  the  pulse  is 
to  be  noticed  which  quickly  disappears.  The  blood 
pressure  remains  essentially  unchanged.  Only  very 
large  doses  cause  a  depression,  perhaps  a  result 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  vessels  due  to  the  paraly- 
sis  of  the  vaso-motor  center.  This  point  can  be 
investigated  only  in  animals  by  the  use  of  artificial 
respiration  since,  otherwise,  before  the  relaxation 
of  the  vessels  occurs,  death  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  respiration. 

The  elimination  of  pellotine  seems  to  take 
place  through  the  kidneys.  At  least  in  one  experi- 
ment  an  alkaloid  obtained  in  very  small  quantity 
from  the  urine,  gave  the  reaction  of  pellotine. 

Experiments  on  healthy  human  beings  have 


finally  shown  that  doses  from  0.05  to  0.06  grm. 
possess  a  noticeable  narcotic  action.  About  two 
hours  after  taking  into  the  stomach,  the  persons 
experimented  on  feit  a  pronounced  sense  of  weari- 
ness,  heaviness  of  the  limbs  and  eyelids  and  a 
disinclination  to  physical  and  mental  exertion. 
The  pulse  beat  was  in  all  cases  diminished  in  fre- 
quency.  After  about  an  hour,  the  effect  ha,d  passed 
off,  neither  lieadache  nor  feeling  of  illness  having 
resulted. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  point 
attacked  by  pellotine  is  the  nervous  central  organ. 
Poisoning  causecl  by  pellotine  shows  two  stages : 
one,  narcotic,  as  a  result  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
brain  and  a  tetanie  stage  following,  due  to  the 
abnormally  lieightened  irritability  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Accordingly  pellotine  would  fall  into  the  phar- 
macological  group  with  morphine. 

As  regards  the  therapeutic  application,  Prof. 
Jolly  of  the  Charite  in  Berlin  has  made  clinical 
experiments  from  which  it  appears  that  pellotine 
in  doses  of  0.04  grm.  does  good  Service  as  a  nar¬ 
cotic  and  that  it  may  take  rank  with  morphine 
among  medical  resources. 


Medicinal  Plants  of  Brazil.* 


By  Dr.  Theodor  Peckolt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Nyctaginaceae.Contiiuied. 


Nachtrag  zu  Neea  theifera  Oersted.  End¬ 
lich  ist  es  mir  gelungen,  durch  die  Güte  des  Arztes 
und  Pflanzers  Dr.  Pereira  Lima,  aus  dem  Campos- 
gebiete  des  Staates  Minas  (do  Sul),  Blüthenexem- 
plare  und  eine  Portion  frische  Blätter  und  Zweige 
zu  erlangen. 

Um  das  darin  seinsollende  Caffein  zu  bestim¬ 
men,  wurden  die  verschiedenen,  in  den  neueren 
Werken  publicirten  Methoden,  ausgeführt;  doch 
war  es  mir  nicht  möglich,  auch  nur  Spuren  des 
Caffeins  zu  finden.  Ich  erhielt  mehrfach  Krystalle, 
welche  gereinigt  sich  als  anorganisch  erwiesen  und 
zum  grössten  Theile  aus  Chlorkalium  bestanden. 

In  1000  Gramm  frischer  Blätter  und  frischer 
dünner  Zweige  wurden  gefunden: 


Additional  on  Neea  theifera  Oersted. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  physician  and  planter, 
Dr.  Pereira  Lima,  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining  from  the  Campos  region  of  the  state  of 
Minas  (do  Sul)  flowering  specimens  as  well  as 
leaves  and  twigs  of  this  plant. 

For  the  determination  of  the  caffeine  presum- 
ably  present,  the  different  methods  published  in 
the  newer  Works  were  used ;  still  I  was  able  to 
detect  only  traces  of  caffeine.  I  frequently  obtained 
crystals  which  when  purified  were  found  to  be  in- 
organic  and  to  be  eomposed  in  great  part  of 
potassium  Chloride. 

In  1000  grams  of  fresh  leaves  and  the  same 
weight  of  small  twigs  was  found: 


Blätter. 

Zweige. 

Beaves. 

Twigs. 

Wasser . 

...  684,782  G. 

700,000  G. 

Water . 

684,782  g. 

700,000  g 

W achsartige  Substanz . . . . 

...  3,658  “ 

0,075  “ 

Waxlike  bodv . 

3,658  ££ 

0,075  “ 

F  ett . 

...  5,610  “ 

Fat . 

5,610  “ 

Weichharz . 

...  3,000  “ 

0,454  “ 

Soft  resin . 

3,000  “ 

0,454  “ 

Harzsäure . 

...  8,666  “ 

7,047  “ 

Resin  acid . 

8,666  “ 

7,047  “ 

Gerbsäure  (?) . 

...  1,000  “ 

Tannic  acid  (?) . 

1,000  “ 

Chlorkalium  Krystalle.... 

...  2,666  “ 

0,200  “ 

Potassium  chloride  crystals 

2,666  “ 

0,200  “ 

Extract  etc . 

...  62,117  ££ 

31,254  “ 

Extract,  etc . 

62,117  ££ 

31,254  ££ 

Asche . 

...  43,480  “ 

50,000  “ 

Ash . 

43,480  ££ 

50,000  ££ 

Das  Fett  ist  orangebräunlich,  geruch-  und  ge¬ 
schmacklos.  Schwefelsäure  schwärzt  dasselbe,  wäh¬ 
rend  rauchende  Salpetersäure  dasselbe  entfärbt  und 
damit  eine  weissgelbliche,  weiche  Masse  bildet.  Die 
Harze  sind  sämmtlich  geruch-  und  geschmacklos. 
Die  Gerbsäure  bildet  getrocknet  und  gepulvert  ein 
gelbbräunliches  Pulver  von  stark  styptischem  Ge¬ 
schmack,  ist  in  Alcohol  und  Wasser  leicht  löslich. 
Mit  Eisenchlorid  giebt  die  Lösung  eine  schwarze, 
mit  Kaliumchromat  eine  schwarzbraune  Färbung; 


The  fat  is  brownish-orange,  odorless  and  taste- 
less.  Sulphuric  acid  gives  it  a  black  color,  while 
fuming  nitric  acid  decolorizes  it,  leaving  a  soft, 
yellowish-white  mass.  The  resins  are  all  odorless 
and  tasteless.  The  tannic  acid  when  dried  and 
pulverized  forms  a,  yellowish-brown  powder  of 
strongly  styptic  taste,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water.  With  iron  chloride  the  solution  gives 
a  black  color;  with  potassium  chromate  a  blackish- 
brown  color;  with  baryta  a  turbidity  followed  by 


*  Continned  from  p.  51.  Translated  for  the  Review  by  Dr.  R.  H.  True,  instructor  in  Pharmacognosy  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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mit  Baryt  eine  Trübung-,  dann  gelatinirend ;  mit 
Kalkwasser  keine  Trübung,  wird  aber  dickflüssig; 
mit  Cinchoninsulfat  und  Kupferacetat  starke  Nie¬ 
derschläge;  mit  Leimlösung  Trübung,  doch  kein 
käseartiges  Präcipitat;  mit  Brech Weinstein  keine 
Reaction. 


gelatinization ;  with  lime  water  no  turbidity,  be- 
coming,  however,  thick-fluid ;  with  cinchonine  sul- 
phate  and  copper  acetate  bulky  precipitates ; 
with  glue  solution  a  turbidity  but  no  cheese-like 
precipitate;  with  tartar  emetic  no  reaction. 


Hernandiaceae. 


Hernandia  guyanensis  Aubl.  In  den  Staa¬ 
ten  Para  und  Amazonas,  wird  Paö  rosa  —  Rosen¬ 
holz  —  benannt.  Ein  20  Meter  hoher  Baum  mit 
dichter  Krone.  Blätter  glatt,  länglich-oval,  an  der 
Basis  abgerundet.  Blüthenstand  schirmtrauben¬ 
artig  mit  monoecisclien  Blüthen.  Frucht  eiförmig, 
gerippt  und  roth  gefleckt. 

Der  Stamm  hat  ein  weisses,  schwammiges  Holz, 
welches  den  Indianern  zum  Anzünden  des  Feuers 
dient.  Der  Splint  ist  fest,  rosaroth,  von  Sellerie- 
ähnlichem  Geruch.  Geraspelt,  mit  Zuckerbrannt¬ 
wein  digerirt,  hat  dasselbe  Ruf  als  Aphrodisiacum. 
Das  Decoct  der  Rinde,  innerlich  und  äusserlich  an¬ 
gewandt,  soll  als  Antidot  bei  Verwundung  mit  ver¬ 
gifteten  Pfeilen  hülfreich  sein. 

Die  ölreichen  Früchte  dienen  als  Abführmittel : 
drei  Früchte  mit  Honig  der  Waldbiene  Mandasaia, 
zur  Masse  angest-ossen,  auf  einmal  genommen. 


Hernandia  guyanensis  Aubl.  In  the  states 
Para  and  Amazonas  is  called  Paö  rosa,  rosewood. 
A  tree  20  meters  in  height  with  dense  crown; 
leaves  smooth,  oblong-oval,  rounded  at  the  base; 
inflorescence  an  umbrella-shaped  raeeme  with 
monoecious  flowers;  fruit  ovate,  ribbed  and  spotted 
with  red. 

The  stem  has  a  white,  spongy  wood  which  the 
Indians  use  in  kindling  a  fire.  The  sap  wood  is 
firm,  rose-red,  with  a  celerv-like  odor.  When 
rasped  and  digested  with  sugar  brandy  it  is.  re- 
ported  to  act  as  an  aphrodisiac.  The  decoction 
of  the  bark,  internallv  and  externally  used.  is  said 
to  be  useful  as  an  antidote  in  case  of  wounds  from 
poisoned  arrows. 

The  oilv  fruits  are  purgative  in  action;  three 
fruits  ground  to  a  mass  in  the  lioney  of  the  forest 
bees,  Mandasaia,  are  taken  as  a  dose. 


Berberidaceae. 


Berberis  laurina  Billb.  Vom  Staate  Minas 
bis  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  heisst  Uva  de  espinha, 
Stacheltraube.  Strauch  von  1  bis  2  Meter  Höhe, 
besetzt  mit  dreitheiligen,  scharfen  Dornen,  Blätter 
in  Büscheln  bis  zu  12,  lederig,  umgekehrt  lancett- 
licli  oder  verkehrt  eirund  länglich,  ganzrandig  und 
stachelspitzig.  Blüthenstand  in  schlanken  herab- 
hängenden  Trauben  mit  dunkelgelben  Blüthen. 
Beere  graublau  bereift,  9  mm.  lang.  Die  adstrin- 
girend  schmeckenden  Früchte  werden  als  Ant-i- 
scorbutieum  benutzt,  das  Decoct  der  Blätter  bei 
Hals-  und  Mundaffectionen.  Das  Decoct  der  Rinde 
ist  ein  Volksmittel  bei  Wechsel fieber. 


Berberis  laurina  Billb.  From  the  state  of 
Minas  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  is  called  Uva  de 
espinha,  prickly  grape.  A  shrub  from  1  to  2 
meters  in  height,  beset  with  three-parted,  sharp 
thorns;  leaves  in  groups  of  as  many  asl2,  leatliern, 
oblanceolate  or  oboval-lanceolate,  margin  entire, 
ending  apiculately;  inflorescence  in  slender,  pen- 
dant  racemes  with  dark  yellow  flowers;  berries 
grayish-blue,  pruinose,  9  mm.  long.  The  astringent 
tasting  fruits  are  antiscorbutic.  The  decoction  of 
the  leaves  is  used  in  affections  of  the  neck  and 
mouth;  that  of  the  bark  is  a  populär  remedy 
against  intermittent  fever. 


Portulacaceae. 


Talinum  patens  Willd.  Kommt  vor  in 
allen  Staaten  Brasiliens.  Ist  bekannt  als  Ora  pro 
nobis  miudo  —  kleines  Paternosterkraut,  und  als 
Beldrcega  miuda — kleiner  Portulak. 

Eine  Pflanze  mit  aufrechten,  an  der  Basis  halb- 
strauchartigen,  wenig  ästigen  Stengeln.  Blätter 
klein,  dickfleischig,  glatt,  verkehrt  eirund  oder  oval- 
lancettlieh.  Blüthenstand  in  endständiger  Rispe 
mit  rothen  oder  gelben  Blumen.  Frucht  eine  runde, 
dreiklappige  Kapsel. 

Die  Blätter  werden  als  Gemüse  genossen,  selten 
als  Salat.  Als  Volksmittel  dient  es  zur  Heilung 
von  fiuor  albus.  Vom  ausgepressten  Saft  der  fri¬ 
schen  Blätter,  mit  gleichen  Theilen  Wasser  ge¬ 
mischt,  wird  dreimal  täglich  ein  Kelchglasvoll  ge¬ 
nommen.  Eine  Hand  voll  dieser  Blätter  und  eine 
gleiche  Quantität  fol.  plantagin.  Guilleminianse 
(Tauchagem)  zu  einer  Flasche  Decoct  bereitet  dient 
als  Einspritzung. 

Sehr  geringe  Benutzung  findet  die  in  den  Nord¬ 
staaten  mit  demselben  Volksnamen  bekannte 
Talinum  ramosissimum  Rohrb.,  welche  ebenfalls  als 
Gemüse,  sowie  als  ein  h {.eilendes  Getränk  benutzt 
wird.  Die  Samen  mit  Wein  macerirt,  sollen  als 
Emmenagogum  wirksam  sein. 

Portulaca  oleracea  Linn.  Wahrscheinlich 
durch  Zufall  von  Portugal  schon  im  16.  Jahrh. 
eingewandert,  hat  sich  diese  Pflanze  in  allen  Staa- 


Talinum  patens  Willd.  Is  found  in  all 
the  states  of  Brazil  and  is  known  as  Ora  pro  nobis 
miudo  —  small  paternoster  plant,  and  as  Beldraga 
,  miuda — small  portulaca. 

A  plant  with  upright,  sparinglybranching  stem, 
lialf-shrubby  at  the  base;  leaves  small,  thick  and 
fleshy,  smooth,  inversely  oval  or  oval-la.nceolate ; 
inflorescence  a  terminal  panicle  with  red  or  yellow 
flowers;  fruit  a  round,  three-valved  capsule. 

The  leaves  are  used  as  greens,  seldom  as  a 
salad.  It  is  a  populär  remedy  for  fiuor  albus. 
The  juice  expressed  from  the  fresh  leaves  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  water  and  a  wineglassful  is 
taken  three  times  a  day.  From  a  handful  of  these 
leaves  and  a  like  quantity  of  fol.  plantagin.  Guille¬ 
minianse  (Tauchagem)  a  bottleful  (Flasche)  of 
|  decoction  is  prepared  which  is  used  as  an  in- 
1  jection. 

Talinum  ramosissimum  Rohrb.,  known  by  the 
same  populär  name,  finds  a  very  limited  use  in 
the  northern  states,  where  it  is  used  as  a  pot-lierb 
and  as  a  clarifying  beverage.  The  seeds  macer- 
ated  with  wine  are  said  to  be  effective  as  an 
em  m  enagogue .' 

Portulaca  oleracea  Linn.  Probably  intro- 
duced  accidentally  as  early  as  the  16th  Century 
from  Portugal,  tliis  plant  has  spread  throughout 
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ten  als  Unkraut  verbreitet,  doch  wird  dieselbe  nie 
kultivirt.  Sie  ist  bekannt  als  Baldrcega  oder 
Beldrcega,  in  den  Nordstaaten  als  Caa-ponga.  Die  i 
häufigste  Benutzung  findet  diese  Pflanze  als  Ge¬ 
müse.  Sie  ist  sehr  beliebt  als  Salat,  besonders 
wenn  derselbe  statt  mit  Essig  mit  Limonensaft 
bereitet  ist. 

Portulaca  mucronata  Link.  Ist  vom  Aequa-  ! 
tor  bis  zum  25°  südlicher  Breite  verbreitet.  Im 
Staate  Para  heisst  dieselbe  Caruru  —  Gemüseblatt; 
in  Maranhon  Benzäs  de  Deos— Gottessegen,  sowie 
Bvedo  maior  —  grosser  Amarant;  in  den  Nord¬ 
staaten  Lingua  de  vacia — Ochsenzunge;  in  S.  Paulo, 
Minas  und  Rio  de  Janeiro  Maria  Gomes  und  Joäo 
Gomes. 

Der  aufrechte,  etwas  holzige,  nur  an  der  Basis 
ästige  Stengel  hat  lancettlich-spatelförmige,  spitze 
Blätter.  Der  Blüthenstand  ist  endständig  mit  2 
bis  3  gelben  Blüthen.  Die  Frucht  ist  eine  verkehrt 
eiförmige  Kapsel  mit  zahlreichen,  nierenförmigen,  - 
schwarz  metallisch-glänzenden  Samen. 

DasDecoct  dient  als  kühlendes,  erweichendes  Ge¬ 
tränk  bei  fieberhaften  Aff ectionen;  die  Blätter  als  Ge¬ 
müse  und  Salat  wie  die  Vorhergehenden.  Zum  Salat 
werden  jedoch  nur  die  jungen  Blätter  gebraucht. 

Portulaca  grandiflora  Hook.  In  den  Staa¬ 
ten  Para,  Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso,  St.  Paulo  und 
Minas ;  in  den  drei  ersteren  als  Perexi  und  Perrexi, 
in  den  letzteren  als  Amor  creseido  bekannt. 

Die  wilde  Pflanze  hat  zahlreiche,  holzige  Stengel 
mit  fleischigen,  schmal-linearischen,  spitzen  oder 
stumpfen  Blättern,  in  den  Achseln  derselben  mit 
langen,  weissen  Haaren  bekleidet.  Die  Blüthen  sind 
gelb,  dicht  gedrängt  an  den  Spitzen  der  Aeste,  -die 
Kapseln  und  Samen  ähnlich  den  Vorhergehenden. 

Die  schleim  reichen  Blätter  dienen  innerlich  als 
gelindes  Diureticum,  äusserlicli  als  Umschlag  bei 
entzündeten  Hautaffectionen.  Auch  wird  die  Pflanze 
allgemein  als  Zierpflanze  in  den  Gärten  verwendet, 
doch  vorzugsweise  die  Farben  Varietäten,  deren 
Samen  aus  Europa  importirt  werden. 

Portulaca  pilosa  Linn.  Kommt  vor  in  allen 
Staaten  bis  zum  36°  südlicher  Breite.  Im  Staate 
Para  ist  derselbe  ebenfalls  als  Parrexi  bekannt; 
in  Alagöas  als  Alecrim  de  S.  Jose;  in  den  anderen 
Nordstaaten  als  Cäa-ponga  und  in  den  Südstaaten 
als  Amor  creseido. 

Mit  zahlreichen  niederliegenden  Aesten,  Blättern 
und  Blattachselhaaren,  ähnlich  den  vorigen.  Blü¬ 
thenstand  endständig  mit  2  bis  3  gelben  oder 
purpurrothen  Blüthen.  Kapsel  verkehrt  eirund, 
fast  kugelig,  mit  schwarz  braunen,  mattglänzenden 
Samen. 

Wird  nicht  zur  Speise  benutzt.  Die  Blätter 
schmecken  bitter.  Jedoch  wird  die  Pflanze  als 
Tonicum  und  Diureticum  geschätzt.  Sie  findet  viel¬ 
fache  Benutzung  als  Volksmittel  bei  Erysipela,s. 
Der  ausgepresste  Saft  dient  als  Umschlag.  Auch 
dient  sie  als  Zierpflanze  in  den  Gärten. 


all  the  states  as  a  weed.  It  is  never  cultivated. 
It  is  known  as  Baldreega  or  Beldrcega ,  in  the 
northern  states  as  Caa-ponga.  It  is  high  ly  es- 
teemed  as  a  salad,  especially  wThen  prepared  with 
lemon  juice  instead  of  vinegar.  It  finds  most 
frequent  use,  however,  as  a  pot-herb. 

Portulaca  mucronata  Link.  Is  distributed 
from  the  equator  to  25°  S.  Lat.  In  the  state 
Para  it  is  called  Caruru  —  pot-herb  leaf;  in  Ma- 
ranhan  Benzäs  de  Deos — God’s  blessing,  as  well 
as  Bredo  maior — large  amaranth ;  in  the  northern 
states  Lingua,  de  vacia— ox  tongue;  in  S.  Paulo, 
Minas  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  Maria  Gomes  and  Joäo 
Gomes. 

The  upright,  somewliat  woody  stem  branching 
only  at  the  base,  has  lanceolate-spatulate,  pointed 
leaves;  the  inflorescence  is  terminal  with  two  or 
three  yellow  flowers;  the  fruit  is  an  obovate  capsule 
with  numerous,  kidney-shaped  seeds,  black  in  color 
with  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  decoction  affords  a  cooling,  emollient  drink 
in  fever-like  affections ;  it  is  also,  like  the  foregoing 
species,  usecl  as  a  pot-herb  and  salad. 

Portulaca  grandiflora  Hook.  In  the  states 
Para,  Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso,  S.  Paulo  and  Minas; 
is  known  in  the  first  three  states  as  Perexi  and 
Perrexi;  in  the  remaining  states  as  Amor  creseido. 

The  wild  plant  has  numerous  woody  stems 
with  fleshy,  narrowly-linear,  a.cute  or  blunt  leaves, 
in  the  axils  of  which  are  situated  long,  white  hairs ; 
the  yellow  flowers  are  closely  crowded  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches;  the  capsules  and  seeds  resemble 
those  of  the  foregoing. 

The  leaves,  rieh  in  mucilage,  are  taken  in- 
ternally  as  a  mild  diuretic  and  are  used  externally 
as  an  application  in  inflamed  skin  affections. 
The  plant  is  also  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  ornamental  purposes.  üsually,  however,  colored 
varieties  raised  from  seed  imported  from  Europe 
are  found. 

Portulaca  pilosa  Linn.  Is  found  in  all 

states  as  far  south  as  36°  S.  Lat.  In  the  state 
Para,  it  is  likewise  called  Parrexi;  in  Alagöas 
Alecrim  de  S.  Jose;  in  the  other  northern  states 
Cäa-ponga,  and  in  the  Southern  states  Amor 
creseido. 

With  numerous  decumbent  branches,  leaves 
and  axillary  hairs  as  in  the  foregoing;  inflorescence 
terminal  with  two  or  three  yellow  or  purple-red 
flowers;  capsule  inverted  oval,  almost  spherical 
with  black ish-brown,  dull-shining  seeds. 

Not  used  as  a  food  since  the  leaves  have  a 
bitter  taste.  The  plant  is  esteemed  as  a  tonic  and 
diuretic  and  is  frequentlv  employed  as  a  populär 
remedy  for  erysipelas.  The  expressed  juice  is  used 
as  an  application.  The  plant  is  also  used  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  gardens. 


Strontium  Salicylate. 


By  Ferd.  A.  Sieker. 


A  number  of  Strontium  salts  have  in  recent 
years  found  application  in  medicine’,  and  three  of 
them,  the  iodid,  bromid  and  lactate  are  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890. 
Since  then  a  demand  for  the  salicylate  arose. 


Although  the  salicylate  of  barium  and  calcium 
were  described  a  long  time  ago1  and  the  mag- 
nesium  salt  was  described  by  Milone2  in  1886, 
the  Strontium  salt  appears  to  have  been  first  pre¬ 
pared  in  1894  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Haussmann 3.  In 
bis  experiments  he  prepared  it  by  double  decom- 
position  as  well  as  by  Saturation. 

1  Picra,  Annalen  der  Chemie,  Vol.  93,  p.  262. 

2  Fischer,  Die  Neueren  Arzneimittel,  4th  edition,  p.  20. 

3  Proceeding  American  Pharm.  Ass’n.  1891,  Vol.  42,  p. 
1070. 
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I  have  found  Saturation  satisfactory;  the  pre- 
cautions  necessary  are  the  selection  of  a  pure 
carbonate  (free  from  barium)  and  avoiding  con- 
.tact  with  iron  and  overheating. 

The  purity  of  the  carbonate  may  be  determined 
by  titration  with  Volumetrie  acid  and  a  special 
test  for  barium  should  be  applied  as  follows : 

1  gm.  of  carbonate  if  exactly  neutralized  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water 
to  10  cc.  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  after  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potassium  dichromate, 
T.  S. 

To  prepare  Strontium  salicylate,  mix  276  parts 
of  salicylic  acid  with  3500  parts  of  distilled  water 
and  almost  neutralize  with  Strontium  carbonate 
for  which  purpose  about  148  parts  are  necessary. 
In  working  on  a  small  scale  a  porcelain  dish  is 
used,  and  a  temperature  of  about  80°  C.  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  hot.  slightly  acid  solution  is  rapidly 
flltered  and  evaporated  to  about  %  of  its  volume 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  mother  liquor  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation  and  another  crop  of 
crystals  are  obtained,  etc.  The  crystals  are  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water  and  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  C. 
The  crystals  thus  obtained  possess  a  pinkish  shade, 
but  form  a  pure  white  powder.  The  reaction  of 
the  salt  if  crystallized  from  a  slightly  acid  solution, 
is  feebly  acid  toward  sensitive  litmus  paper  but  on 
recrystallization  a  neutral  salt  can  be  obtained. 

The  composition  of  Strontium  salicylate  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  recorded.  According 
to  the  references  cited  above,  the  composition  of 
the  calcium,  barium  and  magnesium  salts  are  re- 
spectively  as  follows : 

{c6H4<^0]2Ca+2H20; 

|CÖH4<^0|  Ba+H20;  and 

|CeH4<^0}2Mg+4H20. 

In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
Strontium  salt,  a  small  quantity  prepared  as  above 
was  recrystallized,  so  as  to  obtain  a  neutral  salt; 
0.8235  gm.  dissolved  in  hot  water  was  titrated 
at  the  boiling  temperature  with  |Na2C03,  using 
phenolphtalein  as  indicator.  Required  8.2  cc.  (2 
estimations),  which  is  equivalent  to  21.73%  Sr. 
This  conforms  quite  closely  to  the  formula: 

|c6H4<[?q  0|oSr-f2H20=396.56, 

which  requires  22.01%  of  Sr.,  while  a  salt  with 
one  molecule  of  water  would  require  23.05%  and 
a  salt  with  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion,  21.06%  of  Sr. 

Strontium  salicylate  requires  about  18  parts 
of  water  for  solution  at  20°  €.,  but  is  very  much 
more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

An  aqueous  solution  (1:20)  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat  should  be  colorless,  or  at  most 
possess  a  pinkish  tinge.  Such  a  solution  should 
be  clear  and  free  from  insoluble  matter.  It  should 
be  neutral  or  only  feebly  acid  toward  sensitive 
litmus.  The  salt  responds  to  the  usual  tests  for 
Strontium  and  salicylic  acid. 

If  1  gtn.  of  the  salt  be  ignited  in  a  crucible 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of 
acetic  acid  diluted  with  water  to  10  cc.,  flltered 
and  a  few  drops  of  potassium  dichromate  T.  S. 


added,  no  precipitate  or  turbidity  shall  result, 
(absence  of  barium). 

The  purity  of  the  salt  can  also  be  determined 
by  titration  with  £Na2C03  as  described  above.  If 
the  reaction  of  the  salt  used  for  titration  is  feebly 
acid,  it  should  be  neutralized  with  |NaOH  before 
titrating  with  £Na2C03.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  used  multiplied  by  .013767  indicates 
the  amount  of  free  salicylic  acid  present,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  original  weight  used. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  £Na2C03  used 
multiplied  by  .09914  will  indicate  the  amount  of 
pure  Strontium  salicylate  present. 

Laboratory  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  New  York. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Remedies  from  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  use 
Formerly  and  at  the  Present  Time/ 


By  B.  Seybold. 


Linteola  intmet.  san-  Linen  steeped  m  hare  s 
guine  leporis,  blood. 

Linteola  intinct.  sper-  Linen  steeped  in  frog’s 


mate  renar., 
Lumbirici  terrestres, 
Mandibulae  lucii, 
Margaritae, 

Mater  perlarum, 

Mel  commune, 

Mel  virgineum, 
Moschus, 

Mumia  cervi, 

Mumia  officinar, 
Mumia  vulgaris, 
Mustelia  usta, 

Nervi  lupi, 

Nidus  liirundinum, 
Oculi  lucii  piscis, 

“  lupae  et  lupi, 

“  lyncis, 

Os  de  corde  cervi, 

Ossa  humana, 

“  sepiae, 

Ova  formicarum, 

“  gallinacea. 

“  struthionis, 
Pellis  arietina, 

Pili  cati  combust, 

“  cervi, 


spawn. 

Earthworms. 15 
Pickerei  jaws. 

Pearls. 

Mother-of-pearl. 

Ordinary  honey. 

Virgin  honey. 

Musk. 16 
Deer  mummy. 

Muminy. 17 
Common  mummy. 
Incinerated  weasel. 
Wolf-sinews. 

Swallow’s  nest. 

Pickerei  eyes. 

Eyes  of  a  she-  and  he- 
wolf. 

Lynx  eyes. 

Bone  from  the  heart  of  a 
deer. 18 

Human  bone. 

Cuttle-fish  bone. 

Ant  eggs. 

Hen  eggs. 

Ostrich  eggs. 

Rain ’s  pelt. 

Incinerated  cats’  hair. 
Deer ’s  hair. 


*  From  Apoth.  Ztg.  Translated  for  the  Review  by  Richard 
Fischer,  Instructor  in  Practical  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Continued  from  p.  110. 

15  Earthworms  were  carefully  handled  ;  before  being  used 
they  were  well  washed  with  wine.  Literature:  Stahl  G.  E. 
pres.  J.  C.  Fritschius  resp.  de  lumbricis  terrestribus  eorumque 
usu  medico  Halse.  — 1698 — Juch  H.  P.  pres.  T.  E.  Weinknecht 
resp.  de  lumbricis  terrestribus,  Erfurt.  1742. 

16  Gessner  mentions  the  following  test:  “Echter  Bisam 
schwimmt  auf  Rosenwasser,  die  Verfälschungen  sinken  zu  Bo¬ 
den.”  Concerning  the  origin  of  musk,  Megenberg  writes  :  “In 
des  tiers  leib  wehset  ain  apostem  (tumor)  von  gesamneter 
fauchten,  wenn  das  zeitig  wird,  so  reibt  sich  das  tier  an  ainem 
paum,  unz  daz  apostem  zepricht  und  der  unflät  her  auz  fleuzt. 
wenn  das  hart  wird  so  haizt  er  ze  latein  muscus,  das  ist  ze 
däutsch  pisem.” 

17  In  using  mummies,  the  action  did  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  dried  flesh,  as  upon  the  balsams  and  resins  that  had 
been  added  as  preservative  agents. 

is  An  ossified  muscle  in  the  wall  that  separates  the  cham- 
bers  of  the  heart. 
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Pili  hirci, 

“  leporis, 

Pluma  perdicum, 
Porcelletae, 

Priapus  cervi, 

“  ceti, 

“  tauri, 

“  ursi, 

“  vulpis, 

Propolis, 

Pulmo  cervi, 

“  ursi, 

“  vituli, 
u  vulpis, 

Rana  arborea, 

“  fluviatilis, 

Reguli  usti, 

Sanguis  cervi, 

“  columbar., 

“  hirci, 

“  hirci  silvestr., 

“  hominis, 

“  leporis, 

“  porcelli, 

“  porci, 

“  vituli, 

Scarabeus  cornutus, 

“  majalis  sive  unit- 
uarius, 

Scorpio, 

Secundinse  primiparae, 
Sericum  crudum, 
Serpentes  exsiccata, 
Sperma  Ceti, 

Sperma  rauarum, 

Spina  mustella  piscis, 
Spina  viperarum, 


Buck’s  hair. 

Rabbit’s  hair. 

Partridge  feather. 
Porcelain-shells. 

Yard  of  a  stag. 

Yard  of  a  whale.19 
Yard  of  a  bull. 

Yard  of  a  bear. 

YTard  of  a  fox. 

Beeglue. 

Deer’s  lung. 

Bear’s  lung. 

Calf’s  lung. 

Fox’s  lung. 20 
Tree-toad. 

Water-frog. 

Incinerated  wrens. 

Deer’s  blood. 

Dove’s  blood. 

Buck’s  blood. 21 
Roebuck ’s  blood. 

Human  blood. 

Rabbit’s  blood. 

Blood  of  a  sucking  pig. 
Hog’s  blood. 

Calf’s  blood. 

Stag-beetle. 

May- worin. 22 
Scorpion. 23 

After-birth  of  a  first-born. 
Raw  cocoon.24 
Dried  serpents. 
Spermaceti. 25 
Spawn  of  frogs. 

Burbot’s  spine. 

Serpent’s  spine. 26 


Spongia  marina, 


Stercus 

angninus, 

1 1 

anseris, 

(( 

cervinus, 

(( 

columbar, 

(( 

humanus, 

(6 

leonis, 

U 

murium, 

u 

pavonis, 

( c 

vaceininum 

Stincus 

marinus, 

Tali  capreoli, 

“  cervi, 

“  leporis, 

Talpa  usta, 

Tehe  aranearum, 

Test*  cancrorum, 

££  cochlear., 

“  concharum, 

“  ostreorum, 

“  ovorum  e  quibus 
pulli  exclusi  sunt., 

Testiculi  apri, 

“  castoris, 

“  cervi, 

“  equorum, 

“  lupi, 

“  ursi, 

“  vulpis, 

Testudo, 

Typhus  cervi, 

Ungulae  a.lcis, 

“  asini, 

££  bovis, 

“  caprse, 

“  equi, 

££  lyncis, 

££  mulae, 

Umbillici  inarini, 
Unicornum  fossile, 
Unicornum  magrinum, 
Upupa  usta, 

Urina  hominis, 

Yentriculi  gallinarum  ex- 
sicc., 

££  intestina  galli- 
nar.  stomacliar., 
££  lupi, 

££  urogalli, 

Verucse  equorum, 

Yesica  apri, 

“  bovis, 

Vespertilio  ust., 


Sponge. 

Snake  excrement. 

Go  ose  excrement. 

Deer  excrement. 

I)ove  excrement. 

Human  excrement. 

Lion  excrement. 

Mouse  excrement. 
Peacock  excrement. 

Cow  excrement. 
Sea-lizard. 

Ankle-bone  of  a  roe. 
Ankle-bone  of  a  deer. 
Ankle-bone  of  a  rabbit. 
Incinerated  moles. 27 
Spiderweb. 

Shell  of  a  crab. 

Snail  Shells. 

Muscle  Shells. 

Oyster  Shells. 

Shells  of  eggs  from  which 
chickens  have  been 
hatched. 28 
Wild  boar  testicles. 
Beaver  testicles. 

Deer  testicles. 

Horse  testicles. 

Wolf  testicles. 

Bear  testicles. 

Fox  testicles.29 
Turtle. 

“Hirsch  Kolben.” 

Elk  hoofs. 

Donkey  hoofs. 

Ox  hoofs. 

Goat  hoofs. 

Horse  hoofs. 

Claws  of  a  lynx. 

Mule  hoofs. 

Sea-navel. 

Fossil  unicorn. 
Narwal.30 

Incinerated  cuckoo. 
Human  urine. 

Dried  chicken’s  stomach. 
The  inner  mem  braue  from 
a  chicken’s  stomach.31 
Wolfs  stomach. 
Mountaincock’s  stomach. 
Warts  from  a  horse. 
Wild  boar’s  bladder. 
Ox-bladder. 

Incinerated  flying- 

squirrel. 


19  Used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Besides  that,  it  was  supposed 
to  act  as  an  astringent  and  therefore  was  administered  in 
diarrhoea  and  hemorrhages.  Dose,  1  scruple  to  1  drachm. 
Pharm  .  Wirtemberg.  1760. 

20  “The  fresh  lungs  are  washed  with  wine  and  dried.  They 
are  recommended  in  pulmonary  diseases  and  are  required  in 
the  preparation  of  Looch  de  vulpis  pulmone.”  Pharm.  Wirtem¬ 
berg,  1760.  “Fuchslungensaft”  is  still  sold  in  some  localities. 

- 1  Lonicer  says  concerning  this  :  “Dieses  Tier  ist  dermassen 
hitzig  von  Natur,  dass  man  den  Demant,  welchen  weder  Feuer 
noch  Eisen  zähmen  und  bewältigen  mag,  allein  mit  seinem  Blut 
zerbricht.  Bocksblut  hat  grosse  Kraft,  dass  auch  die  scharffen 
Eisen  damit  geschärft  und  gehärtet,  und  von  ihrer  Grobheit 
mehr  gereinigt  werden,  dann  mit  einer  Feilen.’’ 

22  Details  can  be  found  in:  “Bekanntmachung  des  speci- 
fiquen  Mittels  wider  den  tollen  Hundebiss,  welches  Sr.  Königl. 
Majestät  zum  allgemeinen  Besten  vom  Besitzer  erkaufen,  unter¬ 
suchen  und  dessen  Gebrauch  in  vorkommenden  Fällen  dem 
medizinischen  Collegio  und  dem  gesammten  Publiko  empfehlen 
lassen,  durch  höchst  deroselben  Ober-Collegium  Medicum  Ber¬ 
lin  1777.” 

23  Compare  Peters,  Bd.  II,  p.  41  ff.  Megenberg  makes  the 
following  statement:  Wer  vergiftet  wird  von  dem  scorpen,  der 
verzeuht  drei  tag  e  er  sterb  |  und  spricht  man  |  wer  den  scorpen 
aschen  in  wein  drink  |  das  sei  ain  erznei  da  wider.  —  der  scorp 
hat  ein  art  |  das  er  des  Menschen  teur  (sc.  palma  —  flat  of  the 
hand)  in  der  Hand  nicht  hekt  |  er  rüert  neur  rauch  stet  gern  |  da 
här  ist  |  und  daz  öl  j  das  von  den  scorpen  kiimt  daz  ist  guot  für 
sein  pizz  |  also  daz  man  die  wunden  damit  salbt. 

24  Compare  Peters,  Bd.  II,  S.  21  ff. 

25  Compare  Peters,  Bd.  II,  S.  27  ff.  Lonicer  reports:  “Wal¬ 
saat  oder  Walsam,  Walrode,  wird  für  den  Saatnen  oder  Natur 
des  Wallfisches  gehalten,  und  daher  also  genannt,  heisst  auch 
Baldrath,  weil  er  bald  hilft  und  Rath  thut  in  etlichen  Gebrechen 
also  sonderlich  wider  das  gestürzte  Blut.  Das  Sperma  Ceti 
wird  auf  dem  Meer  gefunden.  Die  Meerfischer  sagen  es  sey  der 
Saame  des  Wallfisches. 

26  Gessner  gives  two  folio-pages  on  the  wonderful  effeet  of 
vipers  ;  among  otliers,  the  following:  “Ein  gleych  Fall  hat  sich 
(says  Galenus)  nit  weyt  von  unsern  heimat  begeben  :  Ein  aus- 
setziger  und  maltziger  man  zoche  zu  warmen  bädem  |  dess  Vor¬ 
habens  seiner  Krankheit  darin  abzuwarten  und  dadurch  zu 
heilen.  Dieser  hat  bey  sich  eine  schöne  junge  leybeigne  Köchin  | 
der  er  alle  hausshaltung  vertrauwet  und  übergab.  Als  aber  vil 
nattern  zunechst  umb  jr  herberg  schweifften  |  und  sie  den  weyn- 
krug  nit  wohl  vermachet  und  verwart  |  schloff  ein  natter  da¬ 
rein  |  und  ertrank  darinn.  Die  Köchin  ward  dessen  froh  |  wolt 
sich  des  mittels  zu  des  sondersichen  verderben  gebrauchen  |  und 
gab  ihm  den  weyn  zu  trinken  |  aber  das  glück  spilte  das  gegen- 
theil  |  und  gerieth  zum  besten  |  also  dass  er  darauf  widerumb 
frisch  und  gesundt  wardt.” 


27  “Wenne  man  den  schern  prennet  ze  pulver  und  sprenget 
in  mit  ain  waizen  ains  ais  auf  der  siechen  antlütz,  daz  ist  guot 
für  den  auzsetzel.”  Megenberg. 

28  The  Pharm.  Wirtemb.,  1760,  gives  the  following:  “Die 
Schalen  aus  denen  durch  Bebrüten  Junge  ausgekrochen  sind, 
werden  für  besonders  wirksam  gegen  Nierenleiden  und  zum  Ab¬ 
treiben  von  Harnsteinen  gehalten.  Doch  zieht  man  getrocknete 
und  zerriebene  den  gebrannten  vor.” 

29  All  these  were  emploved  as  aphrodisiacs. 

so  According  to  Valentinis,  the  true  remedy  is  obtained 
from  the  fish  norwal.  The  existence  of  a  quadruped  by  that 
name  is  denied.  The  “unicorn”  as  found  in  the  market  came 
from  the  above  mentioned  fish  only.  A  wonderful  case  of  anti- 
dotal  action  in  acute  poisoning  is  reported  from  Augsburg,  but 
the  author  does  not  believe  that  the  results  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  unicorn  alone.  Unicorn.  fossile  is  also  mentioned.  Con¬ 
cerning  its  source,  the  various  ideas  then  prevalent  are  given 
without  the  author’s  deciding  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other. 

Gessner  reports  the  following  tests :  Administer  to  two 
doves  some  arsenic,  in  one  case  accompanied  by  some  unicorn. 
If  the  dove  to  which  no  unicorn  has  been  given,  dies,  the  uni¬ 
corn  is  genuine. 

31  Therefore  a  precursor  of  “Ingluvin”,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  used  as  a  ‘‘new  remedy”. 
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Viperae  italicae,  Italian  vipers. 

Yulpis  exsicc.  et  ust.,  Dried  and  ineinerated 

foxes. 

Zibethum,  Civet. 

The  number  of  remedies  furnished  to  medicine 
by  the  animal  kingdom  previous  to  tliin  time  must 
liave  been  extremely  large.  The  above  list  ineludes 
310  remedies,  of  wliich  79  are  fats.  The  last 

edition  of  the  Pharm.  Germanica  has  only  13 
official. 

For  a  long  time,  even  to  the  end  of  the  last 
Century,  tliese  remedies  retained  tlieir  place  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  and  price-list.  In  old  apothecary- 
shops,  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  these  curiosi- 
ties  can  still  be  found.  It  is  therefore  small  wonder 
that  among  the  common  people  a  number  of  such 
things  are  still  being  employed  for  curing  disease. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 
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The  Function  of  Pharmacy  in  tlie  Social  Body,  its  Re- 
sponsibilities  to  the  Public  and  to  the  Physician.* 

By  Prof.  A.  B.  Prescott. 

Although  the  position  of  the  poet,  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  and  even  of  the  lawyer  is  essentially  the  same 
as  it  was  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago,  the  position 
of  those  callings  dependent  on  the  modern  growtli  of 
the  natural  Sciences  has  been  radically  modifled.  So 
medicine,  pharmacy  and  Chemistry  have  been  revolution- 
ized.  Chemistry  outgrew  medicine  and  in  this  Century 
pharmacy,  as  the  Speaker  demonstrated  by  the  life 
history  of  the  principal  Chemical  journal  of  to-day,  tlie 
Annalen  der  Chemie,  whieh  began  its  history  as  Annalen 
der  Pharmacie  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  phar- 
maceutical  jouruals  ünder  Liebig  in  1832. 

Specialization,  however,  is  going  farther.  It  has 
already  affected  medicine  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
even  chemistry  and  pharmacy  have  feit  its  influence. 
The  pharmaceutieal  manufacturer,  who  must  be  in- 
cluded  in  the  ranks  of  pharmacy,  is  a  product  of  this 
specialization. 

Pharmacy,  like  other  callings  and  institutions,  is  a 
product  of  our  present-day  civilization.  The  pharma- 
cist  is  under  obligations  to  the  medical  practitioner  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  public  on  the  other.  The 
pharmacist,  however,  has  obligations  to  the  public 
other  than  as  a  mere  check  between  the  physician  and 
his  patient.  The  citizen  is  free  to  select  not  only  his 
medical  adviser,  but  he  may  chose  to  go  to  the  apothe- 
cary  as  well  as  to  his  neighbor  or  relative.  In  fact  he 
can  clioose  his  own  remedies  without  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  anyone.  This  places  the  pharmacist  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  is  often  fraught  with  great  responsibility  and 
risk.  Not  only  in  selling  medicines  to  persons  acting 
as  their  own  physicians,  but  in  selling  poisons  in  general, 
whether  for  medicinal  or  other  purposes,  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  the  pharmacist  are  greater  than  the  recom- 
pense  for  such  Services.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
people  should  frequently  go  to  the  pharmacist  for  ad- 
vice,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pharmacist  is  not 

*  Abstract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Minnesota 
Pharmaceutieal  Association,  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 


responsible  for  the  duties  of  another.  In  the  latter  re- 
spect  he  is  not  even  responsible  for  the  sale  of  secret 
medicines  as  long  as  their  sale  is  lawful.  Nevertheless 
it  were  better,  no  doubt,  to  restrict  the  sale  of  poisons 
in  medicines  of  secret  composition  to  the  skilled  as  well 
as  that  of  poisons  known  as  such  to  the  public. 

The  tendency  of  the  public  is  to  place  due  restriction 
on  the  sale  of  such  articles,  as  is  manifested  by  recent 
legislation  against  deceptions  in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs 
and  beverages  as  well  as  of  drugs  and  medicines.  This 
change  is  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  men  and  a 
good  degree  of  conservative  prudence  and  a  great  deal 
of  patience  is  needed  during  this  transitional  stage  of 
modern  development. 

Pharmacists  as  a  profession  have  done  much  in  un- 
ravelling  tlie  secreey  of  secret  proprietary  medicines. 
They,  as  individuals,  occupy  positions  of  responsibility 
a,s  pharmaceutieal  and  analytical  chemists.  They  will 
in  the  future  assume  the  position  as  medical  chemists. 
“The  new  pharmacy  is  not  a  chimera,  nor  a  dream. 
Neither  is  it  only  a  prophecy,  the  prophecy  of  clear 
sighted  men,  that  the  new  pharmacy  is  to  take  up 
medical  chemistry  in  its  full  extent.  It  is  already  an 
individual  purpose.  Business  ability  is  making  a  study 
of  the  ways  and  means  for  a  pharmacy  that  shall  All 
its  true  office  in  t-he  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  where  the  model  of  a  pharmacy  is  being 
planned,  nor  where  it  will  arise  and  assert  itself  in  the 
United  States.  However  conspicuous  the  departure  may 
be,  there  will  be  numbers  having  a  like  irrtent.  There 
are  even  now  modest  young  men  who  are  at  work,  men 
riehen  in  qualifications  than  in  money,  but  most  rieh  in 
determination,  not  lacking  in  tact,  enthusiastically  at 
work  upon  the  arrangements.  The  foundations  of  the 
new  pharmacy  are  being  placed,  and  it  will  be  well 
established  in  business  before  the  Century  closes. 

“Physicians  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  do 
not  Support  true  pharmacy,  even  the  new  pharmacy, 
and  encourage  medical  analysis  in  the  hands  of  the 
pharmacist.  It  will  be  a  mistake  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  the  public.  Let  the  physician  do  as  much  ana¬ 
lytical  work  with  his  own  hands  as  his  time  and  his 
skill  will  permit.  There  is  much  medical  analysis  re- 
quiring  more  continuous  attention  than  tlie  doctor  can 
give.  When  there  is  more  laboratory  work  than  the 
physician  can  compass,  let  him  find  the  pharmacist  of 
analytical  training  and  judgment.  He  ought  to  find  the 
right  man  in  the  new  pharmacy.  Its  laboratory,  with 
Instruments  of  precision  and  skilled  attendant  not  sub- 
ject  to  interruptions  by  visits  to  the  sick,  is  to  be  at 
the  service  of  the  physician. 

“The  profession  of  medicine  eannot  afford  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  the  interests  of  true  pharmacy.  They  can- 
not  afford  to  furnish  their  patients  mainly  with  the 
ready-made  remedies  of  the  manufacturer,  all  cut  out  in 
sizes  like  so  many  ready-made  coats.  Ready-made 
things  never  fit  the  individual  to  perfection,  even  when 
the  person  is  in  health  and  with  full  bodily  symmetry. 
How  then  shall  ready-made  medicines  fit  those  who, 
being  sick,  are  out  of  shape  in  the  balance  of  the  bodv? 
A  man  whose  two  shoulders  do  not  square  with  eacli 
other  will  not  buy  a  ready-made  coat.  How  long  will 
the  man  whose  functions  are  deranged  be  satisfied  with 
the  administration  of  a  formula  in  pellets  made  up  by 
the  manufacturer  for  everybody  all  alike?  Sickness  is 
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idiosyncrasy,  and  intelligent  people  know  it.  Therefore 
it  is  that  they  apply  to  a  physician,  to  have  treatraent 
to  fit  each  ca se  by  itself.  Otherwise  they  would  think 
they  could  fit  themselves  without  the  physician’s  aid, 
something  they  are  only  too  mach  inclined  to  do. 

“It  is  by  co-operation  of  true  pharmacy,  with  its 
precise  adaptation  of  identified  medicines  of  exact 
strength  and  purity,  that  the  physician  can  best  main- 
tain  bis  own  profession  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  It  will 
be  by  means  of  the  new  pharmacy  and  its  laboratory 
of  Chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  where  anal- 
yses  go  on  in  undisturbed  seclusion  that  the  physician 
can  the  better  satisfy  his  own  mind  in  the  more  per- 
plexing  cases  that  sometimes  turn  the  balance  for  him 
or  against  him  in  the  minds  of  his  patrons.  We  may 
be  sure  that  true  pharmacy  will  earn  its  own  place  in 
the  Organization  of  society. 

“Nothing  that  I  have  said  should  be  so  misunder- 
stood  as  to  imply  a  want  of  respect  for  the  trade  in- 
terests  of  the  present  time.  The  commercial  pursuit  is 
honorable  equally  with  Professional  practice.  The  mer- 
cantile  virtues  are  among  the  best  elements  of  character. 
The  business  training  of  a  good  drug  trade,  with  its 
thrift  and  frugality  and  industry,  its  good  Order  in  re¬ 
spect  to  time  and  place  and  System,  these  give  the 
young  man  good  discipline  indeed.  Young  men  may  be 
assured  that,  whether  in  the  College  or  in  the  school, 
it  is  industry  and  fidelity  that  will  win,  it  is  negligence 
and  duplicity  that  will  fail.  Steady  work  and  honest 
pluck  succeed  in  study,  or  succeed  in  trade. 

“So  in  the  Organization  of  the  pharmacists  of  any 
state,  commercial  interests  are  a  proper  subject  of  de- 
liberation  and  concern.  At  the  present  time  business  at 
large  is  laboring  under  depression  and  anxiety,  in  all 
which  pharmacy  bears  its  share.  And  it  has  a  heavier 
load  in  the  commercial  difficulties  of  its  own  affairs. 
When  I  liear  from  well  qualified  pharmacists,  of  various 
eitles  in  ray  own  state  and  elsewhere,  as  they  teil  me 
in  the  candor  of  personal  confidenee,  howneither  business 
activity  nor  economv  has  availed  to  bring  returns  of 
encouragement,  I  must  confess  I  share  in  their  de¬ 
pression.  Good  men  whom  I  knew  when  they  earned 
their  way  to  College  and  tlirough  College,  and  who  have 
worked  tlirough  the  Service  of  the  assistant  with  un- 
failing  credit  in  the  best  of  establishments,  and  who 
have  set  up  for  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  for 
some  years  the  best  business  to  be  had,  teil  me  they 
find  themselves  at  tiines  barely  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  struggle.  Only  this  I  can  teil  them,  they  may 
thank  the  advantages  of  College  training  for  so  much, 
that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  the  very  hardest  of 
seasons. 

“I  do  not  receive  as  much  confidenee  from  the  men 
of  other  pursuits.  I  do  not  know  as  well  the  besetting 
difficulties  of  other  lines  of  business.  I  do  not  try  to 
compare  the  condition  of  pharmacy  with  that  of  other 
professions,  or  to  give  a  young  man  any  advice,  whether 
he  should  choose  pharmacy  from  among  the  pursuits 
or  not. 

“This  much  I  can  always  say,  and  with  emphasis, 
to  any  young  man  not  yet  in  pharmacy.  If  you  are 
going  on  without  a  good  general  education,  surely  not 
less  than  the  best  high  school  preparation,  do  not  enter 
pharmacy.  IE  you  will  not  plan  to  give  yourself  the 
advantage  of  a  thorougli-going  pharmacy  school,  do 


not  take  up  the  work  of  the  drug  störe.  Unless  you 
can  study  effectually  to  be  a  pharmacist,  turn  toward 
something  eise.  There  are  plenty  of  callings  honorable 
enough  without  scholarship.  At  any  rate,  in  the  future, 
for  those  who  have  yet  to  begin,  pharmacy  will  not  be 
profitable  without  scholarship.  Starting  at  this  time 
in  the  Century,  it  will  not  pay  you  to  be  an  unlearned 
pharmacist.  And  if  you  are  only  just  able  to  pass 
tlirough  an  ordinary  state  board  examination,  phar¬ 
macy  will  not  pay  you  as  well  as  some  other  ealling. 

“And  for  the  same  reasons,  let  me  say,  pharmacy  is 
a  promising  fiekl  to  young  men  of  intellectual  industry. 
It  is  where  the  best  scholarship  counts  the  highest.  To 
the  young  man  of  intellectual  earnestness  pharmacy  is 
a  most  attractive  profession.  Very  few  successful 
students,  within  my  Observation,  ever  abandon  pliar- 
macy  for  other  pursuits. 

“It  is  the  dut-y  of  the  state  to  provide  thorough 
pharmaceutical  education.  This  requires  no  argument, 
to  the  people  of  Minnesota.  It  is  a  statement  that 
hardly  requires  defense.  Any  argument  against  it  is 
equally  good  as  an  argument  against  primary  or 
grammar-school  education  at  the  public  expense.  The 
subject,  however,  is  an  inviting  one,  and  to  do  justice 
to  its  merits  would  require  an  address  in  itself.  Phar¬ 
macy  is  founded  in  the  Sciences,  and  the  foundations  of 
its  schools  should  be  the  broadest  and  deepest  of  edu- 
cational  institutions.  Pharmacy  needs  the  libraries,  the 
laboratories,  the  authorities  of  an  university, — needs  in 
greater  part  the  same  libraries,  and  the  same  labora¬ 
tory  appliances,  and  the  same  authority  in  Science, 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  university  must  be  pro- 
vided  with  for  their  own  demands.  The  university  is 
the  best  home  for  pharmaceutical  study.” 

Trademark  and  “Wortschutz”. 

In  the  i nterest  of  the  Chemical  industry  and  the  trade 
in  its  products,  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  has 
caused  quite  a  commotion  in  interested  circles  as  well 
as  in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government,  may  be  justified.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
results  of  the  law  of  May  12th,  1894,  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  naming  of  articles,  in  which  wordmarks 
are  granted  as  exclusive  Privileges  in  the  German  Empire. 

Seeing  that  numerous  inconveniences  would  result 
if  any  interested  person  were  allowed  to  monopolize  a 
part  of  the  general  vocabulary,  the  legislator  found  it 
necessary  to  introduct  of  number  of  cautels.  In  conse- 
quence  the  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  wordmark 
worthy  of  protection  has  become  very  vague.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  law  there  has  beeil  occasiou  for  plenty 
of  dispute,  and  the  underlying  principle  is  so  illdefined 
that,  since  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  number  of  single 
exactments,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  good  has 
reached  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

The  wordmark  seems  to  us  an  Institution  claiming 
legality  on  very  uncertain  ground  between  patent  right 
and  trade  mark  right. 

The  wordmark  vests  in  a  person  the  exclusive  right 
to  give  a  certain  name  of  his  own  choice  to  an  article. 
Like  the  patent  right  it  is  associated  with  one  certain 
thing  and  therefore  naturally  it  is  considered  as  a  sort 
of  indirect  patent  right,  or  rather  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing  a  right  of  exclusive  use,  which  is  not  founded  on 
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the  patent  right  and  without  the  time  limitations  and 
the  increasing  expense  connected  with  secnring  the 
latter. 

The  experience  here  seems  to  be  as  it  always  is  when 
a  principle  rests  on  an  unsound  basis.  While  it  is  correct 
that  the  use  of  words  taken  from  the  general  vocabulary 
cannot  justly  be  granted  to  one  person  as  an  exclusive 
right,  the  consequence  is  that  the  most  fantastic 
names  are  invented,  from  which  no  one  can  conjecture 
what  article  the  name  Stands  for.  It  seems  to  be  putting 
a  premium  on  burdening  tlie  language  with  monstrous 
and  meaningless  word-formations. 

This  surely  cannot  be  entertained  at  a  time  when  j 
public  and  private  efforts  are  directed  to  the  purifica-  J 
tion  of  the  language. 

The  System  of  tlie  wordmark  does  not  directly  i-e- 
ward  the  producer  but  the  trader.  Unlike  the  patent 
right  it  fails  to  stimulate  inventive  activity,  but  aids 
the  most  commonplace  and  ridiculous  advertising.  It 
mav  ultimatelv  benefit  the  inventor,  yet  it  is  always 
bad  to  try  to  accomplish  a,  laudable  object  in  such  a 
questionable  way. 

It  is  easily  understood  how  we  liave  come  to  this. 

In  our  time  tlie  pursuit  often  has  grown  so  hot,  that 
it  is  full  of  prohibitory  tendencies,  while  at  the  same 
time  confessing  loyality  to  the  principle  of  liberality 
which  is  really  a  remnant  of  a  time  gone  by.  Hence 
the  singulär  methods  of  obtaining  privileged  positions, 
which  one  does  not  dare  to  dem  and  outri  ght. 

The  conflict  between  rivaling  tendencies  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  British  commercial  policy, 
which,  while  forinally  adhering  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  loves  to  turn  to  measures  that  actually  oppose  it. 

This  was  very  apparent  from  tlie  consequences 
which  the  commentators  on  the  provisions  of  the  law 
for  the  suppression  of  false  marking  attributed  to  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  with  the  acknowledgeinent  of  the 
advisability  of  the  wordmark  we  will  be  introducing  a, 
large  part  of  these  tendencies  here. 

[Gehe  and  Co:s  Handelsber.,  April  ’96.] 


Chemistry. 

Sanoforin. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  autiseptic  which 
is  chemically  the  methyl  ester  of  di-iodosalicylic  acid, 
/  /COOCH3\ 

^c6h2-oh  j 

and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  methyl 
salicylate.  The  new  remedy  contains  62.7%  of  iodine; 
it  occurs  as  a  finely  crystalline  powder,  odorless  and 
tasteless,  soluble  in  10  parts  of  hot  alcohol,  readily 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  Vaseline. 

Its  high  melting  point  as  well  as  its  stability  re- 
Cüinmend  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  antiseptic  ganzes, 
which  can  be  sterilized  without  loss  or  decomposition. 
According  to  Longgard,  sanoform  is  not  poisonous, 
causes  neither  local  nor  general  irritation,  and  being  at 
least  as  active  as  iodoform  is  preferable  on  account  of 
its  lack  of  odor. 

[Pharm.  Centralbl.,  1896,  No.  21,  p.  313.] 


Fermentation  of  Uric  Acid. 

E.  Gerard  has  been  able  to  decompose  nric  acid 
into  urea  and  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  action  of 
micro-organisms.  The  acid  was  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  diphosphate,  and  tlie  liquid  exposed  to  the 
air.  After  four  days  exposure  it  was  rendered  tnrbid 
by  micro-organisms  that  had  been  attracted,  and  tlie 
presence  of  free  ammonia  was  indicated.  Variations  in 
the  products  of  tlie  biochemical  action  seemed  to  indi- 
cate  that  if  tlie  action  were  allowed  to  continue,  the 
urea  would  in  time  probably  be  decomposed,  and  am- 
monium  carbonate  be  the  sole  product. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  121;  from  Compt.  rend. 
122,  p.  1019.] 

New  Synthesis  of  Urea. 

P.  Cazeneuve  finds  that  the  guaiacol  carbonate 
of  Heyden,  in  contact  with  alcohol  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas,  is  converted  rapidly  in  the  cold  into 
ordinary  urea  and  guaiacol.  As  the  crystals  gradually 
dissolve  in  the  liquid,  the  latter  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  then  beeomes  greenish,  the  process  being 
accelerated  by  heating  to  50°  C.  The  urea  is  in  long 
needles  on  evaporating  tlie  solution,  and  can  be  puri- 
fied  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  421;  from  Compt.  rend., 
122,  p.  999.] 

Origin  of  Argon  and  Helium  in  the  (las  from  Sul- 
plmretted  Waters. 

According  to  Louis  J.  Troost  and  Leon  V.  R. 
Ouvard  the  gases  extracted  from  the  water  of  the 
Seine,  and  from  sea  water,  contain  argon,  but  only 
very  feeble  and  often  uncertain  traces  of  helium.  The 
gases  from  the  sulphuretted  waters  of  Canterets,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  contain  helium  in  distinct  and  readily 
recognizable  quantities.  The  authors  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  helium  is  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
but  from  minerals  such  as  cleveite,  bruggerite,  mona- 
zite,  etc.,  in  the  rocks  tlirough  which  the  waters 
percolate. 

Bouchard  considers  that  althongh  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  attribute  any  special  thei’apeutic  action  to 
the  argon  and  helium  present  in  the  waters  referred  to, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  compounds  of  tliem  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  waters,  and  exert  an  important  influ- 
ence  on  their  therapeutic  effects. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  298;  from  Compt.  rend.,  121,  p. 
798;  Bouchard,  ibid.,  p.  800.] 

Action  of  Alcohol  on  Mercurous  Iodide. 

Although  alcohol  is  commonly  employed  in  tlie 
preparation  of  mercurous  iodide,  it  is  not  without 
action  on  it,  especially  when  heated.  As  shown  by 
Maurice  Francois,  alcohol  decomposes  the  iodide 
into  mercuric  iodide  and  mercury,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion  ceasing  when  the  boiling  alcohol  of  95°  contains 
0.222  gram  of  mercuric  iodide  in  100  grams  of  the 
liquid.  With  a  higher  proportion,  the  solution  acts  on 
mercury  and  convex-ts  it  into  mercurous  iodide  until 
the  limit  is  reaclied.  1000  grams  of  boiling  alcohol  of 
95°  will  decompose  about  3.15  grams  of  mercurous 
iodide;  the  alcohol  commonly  employed  for  washing 
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mereurous  indide  gradually  decomposes  it,  removing 
mercuric  iodide  and  leaving  mercury ;  and  the  two 
iodides  cannot  be  accurately  separated  by  means  of 
alcohol. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  301;  from  Compt.  rend.,  121, 

p.  888.] 

Thiopyrophosphates. 

Reference  was  recently  made  to  the  fact  that  M. 
Ferrand  had  prepared  a  number  of  thiophosphites, 
corresponding  to  the  general  formula  M3PS3.  He 
now  describes  another  series  of  Compounds  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  formula  M4P2O7.  Copper  thiopyro- 
phosphate,  C114P2S7,  occurs  in  violet  crystals  which 
are  red  by  transmitted  light,  Iron  thiopyrophosphate, 
Fe2P2S7,  is  in  small  crystalline  lamellae;  silver  forms  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass  (AgiP2S7);  nickel  a  dark-brown 
crystalline  powder  (M2P2S7);  chromium  a  black  crystal¬ 
line  powder  (Ci’2P2S7);  zinc,  small  needles  (ZU2P2S7); 
cadmium,  a  white  crystalline  powder  (Cd2P2S7);  mer¬ 
cury,  a  red  crystalline  powder  (Hg4P2S7);  lead  also 
forms  a  reddish  crystalline  powder  (Pb2PaS7);  and 
aluminium,  a  mass  of  small  white  needles  (AI2P2S7). 
The  compounds  CU2P2S7  and  Hg3P2S7  have  not  so  far 
beeil  obtained.  The  nickel,  chromium,  zinc,  mercury, 
and  aluminium  salts  decompose  readilv  in  moist  air  or 
water;  alkalies  also  attack  some  of  the  compounds,  and 
acids  practically  all  of  them. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1S96,  p.  421;  from  Comp,  rend., 

122,  p.  886.] 

Abstract  from  W.  E.  Stone’s  Report:  A  Year’s  Progress 
in  the  Field  of  Carbohydrates. 

Düring  the  year  1895  the  activity  devoted  to  re- 
rearch  among  the  carbohydrates  has  in  no  wise  abated, 
and  although  110  results  of  a  striking  character  have 
beeil  obtained  as  com  pa  red  with  those  of  some  receut 
years,  there  has  been  evident  progress  toward  a  more 
definite  and  scientific  knowledge  of  these  bodies. 

The  most  important  general  reactiou  of  sugars 
brought  out  during  the  year  is  the  so-called  glucoside 
synthesis  discovered  by  Fischer  and  his  pupils.  Although 
the  reaction  was  noted  in  development  in  1894,  its 
perfected  form  has  been  announced  during  the  last  year. 
Ether-like  compounds  between  the  sugars  and  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  alcohols  are  made  by  mixing  the 
constituents  and  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  a 
verv  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

New  Carbohydrates: — The  substance  volemite,  men- 
tioned  by  Bourquelot  as  being  obtained  from  the  fungus 
Lactarius  volemus  is  identified  by  Fischer  as  a  hepta¬ 
valent  alcohol  or  heptite,  C7H16O7,  which  by  mild  Oxi¬ 
dation  is  converted  into  heptose.1  This  differs  from  the 
synthetic  gluco-  and  gala-heptites  and  constitutes  the 
second  known  natural  heptite. 

A  substance  has  been  obtained  from  young  rye 
plants  which  is  soluble  in  water  with  a  specific  rotation 
of  («)i)=28°.9,  and  easily  converted  into  levulose.  The 
name  of  y5-levulose,  or  preferably  secalose,  has  been 
assigned  to  it.2 

The  sugar  agavose,  from  the  Agave  Americana,  has 
been  shown  to  be  sucrose.3 


1  E.  Fischer.  Ber.,  28,  p.  1973. 

2  Schulze  and  Frankfort,  Ibid.,  27,  p.  3525. 

:i  Stone  and  Lotz.  Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  17,  p.  368. 


By  acting  on  amygdaliu  with  the  yeast  enzyme 
which  converts  maitose  into  dextrose,  it  is  found  that 
one-half  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  sugar  is  set  free. 
There  remains  a  new  substance,  which  upon  hydrolysis 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  breaks  up  into  benzaldehyde, 
prussic  acid  and  a  second  molecule  of  dextrose.4  This 
would  indicate  that  amvgdalin  contains  a  maitose 
molecule,  one-half  of  which  can  be  split  off  without 
affecting  the  glucoside  structure. 

The  physiological  aspects  of  the  pentoses  and  pen- 
tosans  still  attract  attention.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the 
pentosans  in  fodder  was  digested  by  sheep  and  fifty- 
three  percent  by  rabbits.  That  portion  digested  did 
not  seem  to  be  assimilated,  since  pentoses  constantly 
appeared  in  the  urine  of  the  animals.5  Pentoses  are 
frequently  noted  in  urine  and  the  phenomenon  is  the 
|  excuse  for  a  new  term  “pentosurie.” 6  This  occurence 
does  not  accompany  diabetes  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
|  as  an  alarming  condition.7 

Dextrose  has  been  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
cocoanut  Shells,8  and  from  sumacli  ( Rhus ).9  The 

sugar  obtained  from  indican,  either  by  hydrolysis  or 
I  ferments  is  dextrose.10 

Levulose  has  been  prepared  from  orange  peel.11 

Galactose  has  been  obtained  from  the  gum  of  Acacia 
decurrens ,  which  probably  contains  a  galacto-araban 
complex  capable  of  hydrolysis.12  Compounds  of  galac¬ 
tose  with  alcohols  and  phloroglucin  have  been  noted. 

Sucrose. — As  the  result  of  rather  extended  observa- 
tions  by  himself  and  his  pupils,  Schulze  regards  sucrose 
as  a  form  of  reserve  food  in  the  plant,  derived  probably 
from  starch  of  which  it  is  a  transport  form.13  üf  in- 
terest  are  the  recorded  occurrences  of  sucrose  in  seeds 
and  plants  from  which  it  has  been  separated  by  the 
strontian  method.  Among  seeds  containing  sucrose,  are 
noted  oats,  rye,  wheat,  buckwheat,  ripe  and  unripe 
peas,  soja  bean,  peanut,  hemp,  sunflower,  coffee  and 
lupine;  sucrose  is  found  in  etiolated  germinating  plants 
of  lupine,  sunflower,  vet-ch  and  potato;  in  green  plants 
of  rye,  vetch,  potato,  elder  and  hazel;  in  tubers  of  po¬ 
tato  and  roots  of  the  carrot  and  in  the  flowering  buds 
I  of  the  pear. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  citric  acid  is  produced 
when  sucrose  is  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate, 
but  this  has  been  vigorously  denied  by  several  experi- 
menters  who  at  least  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
!  results  described.14 

Amorphous  Carbohydrates:  —  An  amorphous  sub¬ 
stance  extracted  from  Polyporous  betulinns  bas  been 
named  paraisodextran.  Its  formula  is  CßHioOs,  and 
by  hydrolysis  it  yields  dextrose.15 

The  peetins  are  regarded  by  Tollens  as  being  closely 
related  to  the  carbohydrates  as  cliiefly  indicated  by 
their  hydrolytic  products.  It  is  pointed  out  that  they 


4  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  28,  p.  3  508. 

5  H.  Weiske,  Ztschr.  phvsiolog.  Chem.,  20,  p.  489. 

6  E.  Salkowski,  Berl.  Klm.  Woch.  Sehr.,  32,  p.  364. 

t  F.  Blumenthal,  Ibid.,  32,  p.  567. 

8  Tollens  and  Tromp  de  Hass,  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  286, 
p.  386. 

9  C.  Böttinger,  Archiv,  f.  Pharm.,  233,  p.  125. 

C.  J.  van  Bookeren,  Landw.  Versuch  Stat.,  45,  p.  195. 

11  R.  W.  Bauer,  Landw.  Versuch.  Stat.,  45,  p.  293. 

12  W.  E.  Stone,  this  Journal,  17,  p.  196. 

is  E.  Schulze  and  S.  Frankfurt,  Ztschr.  phvsiolog.  Chem., 
20,  p.  511. 

14  T.  Phipson,  Chem.  News,  71,  p.  296;  also  72,  p. 31, 100, 
165,  190,  235,  268. 

is  E.  Winterstein,  Ber.,  28,  p.  774, 
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are  of  an  acid  character,  as  shown  by  tbeir  solubility 
in  alkabes.  It  is  probable  that  they  contain  the  car-  | 
boxyl  group,  COOH,  and  that  they  are  oxy- derivatives 
of  the  mucous  bodies.10 

Cellulose. — The  researches  of  Cross,  Bevan  and  their 
associates,  upon  cellulose,  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing  of  those  of  recent  date  on  the  carbohydrates, 
especially  in  view  of  their  technical  application.17 

The  general  results  of  these  investigations  go  to  j 
show  that  cellulose,  in  the  general  sense,  or  the  fibers 
of  plants  are  not  at  all  of  homogeneous  character. 
The  different  eonstituents  of  cellulose  are  distinguished 
by  their  resisteuce  to  or  behavior  toward  certain  rea- 
gents.  Typical  cellulose  is  a  polyhydroxylated  body, 
forming  a  variety  of  compounds  with  acids  and  alkalies, 
such  as  alkali-cellulose-xantbate,  acetyl,  benzoyl  and 
nitrated  compounds. 

Compound  celluloses  or  ligno-celluloses,  found  in 
plant  fibers,  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  oxidized  de¬ 
rivatives  of  pure  cellulose.  These  latter  are  unstable 
and  tend  to  form  cyclic  compounds,  such  as  furfurol, 
lignone,  and  keto-R-hexene  bodies. 

[Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  19,  p.  504.] 

Action  of  Ferments  and  Enzymes  on  Carbohydrates. 

ln  his  report  on  the  year’s  progress  in  the  field  of 
carbohydrates,  W.  E.  Stone  reviews  the  work  done 
under  this  chapter  as  follows: 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  action  of  j 
yeasts  and  enzymes  upon  sugars.  It  appears  that  many 
of  these  agents  act  selectively,  inverting  certain  sugars 
and  not  affecting  others.* 1  Ordinary  beer  yeast  yields 
a  soluble  substance,  which  inverts  both  sucrose  and 
maitose.  A  similar  extract  from  the  “kehr”  yeast  in¬ 
verts  lactose.  An  extract  from  Schizo-saccharomyces 
octosporus  completely  inverts  maitose,  but  is  without  j 
effect  on  sucrose.  From  S.  maximus  was  obtained  an 
enzyme  with  exactly  the  opposite  property  of  inverting 
sucrose,  and  not  maitose.  These  enzymes  receive  the 
names  of  invertin  and  maltase.  Monilia  eandida  con- 
tains  maltase,  but  not  invertin.  1t-  is  well  known  that 
different  species  of  yeast  are  of  quite  different  fermenting 
powers,  and  this  is  doubtless  due  to  their  specific 
enzymes. 

Melibiose,  resulting  from  the  partial  decomposition 
of  raffinose  is  not  affected  by  invertin  from  ordinary 
yeast.2  This  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  estimating 
raffinose,  Solutions  containing  the  same  to  be  inverted 
by  invertin,  leaving  the  melibiose  unchanged.3  Maltose 
behaves  differently  towards  the  invertin  of  yeast  and 
the  glycase  of  grains.4 

Fischer  shows  in  an  interesting  way  that  the  action 
of  enzymes  on  sugars  is  modified  by  the  configuration 
of  the  latter.5  For  instance,  only  those  glucosides 
which  contain  the  dextrose  molecule  are  susceptible  to 
the  yeast  enzyme.  Emulsin,  however,  acts  upon  gluco¬ 
sides  containing  either  the  dextrose  or  galactose  mole¬ 
cule.  Only  the  so-called  ö'-galactosides  were  so  decom- 

13  Tollens  and  Tromp  de  Haas,  Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig),  286, 
p.  278. 

17  Cellulose,  by  Cross  and  Bevan;  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1895. 

1  B.  Fischer  and  P.  Bindner,  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  28,  p.  984. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  3034. 

3  A.  Bau,  Chem.  Zeit.,  18,  p.  1794. 

4  C.  Lintner  and  E.  Kröber,  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  28,  p.  1050. 

s  Ibid.,  28,  p.  1429.  1 


posed,  and  since  lactose  shows  the  same  relation,  it  is 
regarded  as  having  a  similar  Constitution.  The  methyl 
derivatives  of  gluco-heptose,  rhamnose,  arabinose  and 
xylose  are  not  so  affected,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  “c/-dextrose”  series.  These  data 
will  also  throw  light  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  di- 
saccharides.  For  the  three  best  known  of  this  group, 
sucrose,  lactose  and  maitose,  exist  specific  enzymes, 
invertin,  maltase  and  lactase.  The  behavior  of  the 
less  definitely  studied  di-saccharides  toward  these  en¬ 
zymes  will  establish  their  relationship  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  wliose  structure  is  to  some  extent  known. 

[Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  19,  p.  513.] 


Botany  and  Pliarmacognosy. 

Glucoside  in  Monotropa. 

E.  Bourquelot  has  previously  shown  that  inethyl- 
salicylic  ether  can  be  extraeted  from  several  species  of 
Polygala  and  also  from  Monotropa  hypopitys,  but  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  compound  did  not  naturallv 
exist  in  the  plants,  and  has  now  been  able  to  prove 
that  it  is  formed  in  the  case  of  Monotropa  from  a 
glucoside  existing  in  that  plant.  The  glucoside  is  ac- 
companied  by  a  ferment  capable  of  decomposing  it,  and 
the  same  ferment  has  been  found  in  all  the  plants  yield- 
ing  methylsalicylic  ether.  After  commenting  on  the 
work  of  Procter,  who  found,  in  the  bark  of  Betula 
Cuta,  a  glucoside,  gaultherin,  and  a  soluble  ferment 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  methylsalicylic  ether,  and  that 
of  Schneegans  and  Gerock,  who  isolated  the  glucoside 
in  crystalline  form,  the  author  sums  up  the  facts  as 
follows : — 

1.  There  is  a  soluble  ferment  capable  of  hydrolizing 
gaultherin  in  the  roots  of  Spiraea  almaria,  S.  ßlipen- 
dula,  S.  salicifolia,  and  Polygala  sp.,  in  the  bark  of 
Betula  Cuta,  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumhens,  and  the  petals  of  Agalea  sp.; 

2.  In  Monotropa  hypopitys  there  exists  a  gluco¬ 
side  which  can  be  hydrolized  by  the  same  ferment,  and 
is,  therefore,  probably  identieal  with  gaultherin; 

3.  Neither  gaultherin  nor  the  glucoside  of  Mono¬ 
tropa  can  be  hydrolized  by  any  other  known  ferment. 
Schneegans  has  recently  suggested  the  name  “betulase” 
for  the  ferment  discovered  by  Procter,  but  Bourquelot 
prefers  “gaultherase,”  as  recalling  the  glucoside  upon 
which  it  acts. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  421;  from  Compt.  rend., 

122,  p.  1002.] 

Opium  Imports  «at  Kiungchow. 

According  to  the  latest  Consular  Report  the  amount- 
of  the  opium  iinported  by  steamer  during  1895  is  larger 
than  in  1894,  the  value  being  £23,702  for  the  latter 
year  and  £  27,389  for  1895.  By  far  the  largest  quanti  ty 
of  the  drug  is,  however,  imported  by  junk  in  Order  to 
evade  the  heavy  customs  and  “likin’’  levies.  The  value 
of  the  import  by  steamers  in  1886  the  year  before  the 
Opium  Convention  came  into force,  was  £171,100,  and 
it  has  diminished  every  year  since  then  until  the  one 
under  reviewq  the  value  in  1894  being  only  £23,702. 
The  rise  in  price  of  the  Indian  drug  accounts  part-ly 
for  the  small  import  in  1894,  but  practically  the  dimi. 
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nution  is  due  to  the  success  with  which  smuggling 
junks  evade  the  cruisers  sent  to  proteet  the  reverme.  It 
is  oalculated  that  about  1000  chests  find  their  way  to 
the  island  every  year  with  out  paying  the  legal  duty. 
Only  two  captures  were  made  bv  the  cruisers  during 
the  year,  amountiug  together  to  soine  33  chests.  The 
importation  of  native  opiuin  is  said  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  price  of  the  Indian 
drug. 

Criminal  Poisoning  in  Hong  Kong. 

A  lecture  on  this  subject  was  given  at  Hong  Kong 
last  month  before  the  Odd  Yolumes,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Crow, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Government  Analyst.  He 
confined  his  reinarks  for  the  most  part  to  poisonous 
agents  concerning  the  use  of  which,  in  the  colony  of 
Hong  Kong,  authentic  records  are  in  existence.  So  far 
as  the  Chinese  are  concerned  opium  in  the  form  of 
aqueous  extract  is  the  oidy  poison  used  by  suicides. 
Other  poisons  used  for  grave  offences  are  but  few  in 
number,  the  chief  being  aconite,  arsenic,  Datura,  alba, 
Nees,  and  Gelseinium  elegans.  The  Chinese  know  white 
arsenic  as  Pak-Sun-Shek,  realgar  is  Hung-Nong,  orpi- 
ment  is  Tsz-Nong,  and  a  mineral  containing  arsenic 
oxide  and  sulphides  is  knovvn  as  Hung-Sun.  Aconite 
root  from  various  species  is  indifferently  termed  Ts’  6  ü, 
the  root  of  Gelseinium  elegans  is  sold  ander  the  narae 
of  u  mun  keung,  while  in  South  China  the  plant  is 
commonly  termed  tim  ch'eung  tsvo,  and  the  datura 
plant  is  kuown  as  Nun  Yeung  Fa.  Fish  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  seeds,  freed  from  oil,  of  Camellia  oleifera, 
Ch’ä  tsai  ping,  or  Ch’ä  fu.  With  regard  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  morphine  into  China,  Mr.  Crow  expressed  the 
opinion  that  China,  through  her  foreigu  customs,  can 
effectually  stop  the  traffic  if  she  wills  it. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  433.] 

Anotlier  Arrow  Poison. 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  an  arrow  poison 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Carl 
Gärtner  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fatal 
action  is  due  to  a  direct  effect  on  the  ganglia  of  the 
heart  itself.  This  is  not  the  first  arrow  poison  found 
to  act  in  this  manner;  the  substance  called  Dajaksch 
used  in  Borneo,  also  a  similar  substance  known  as  Upas 
autiar  belong  to  this  dass. 

This  new  poison  is  obtained  by  extraction  with 
water  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  by  the  natives, 
Abuhab,  known  to  Science  as  Rabalaisia  philippinensis, 
of  the  Euphorbia  family. 

The  solution  used  in  the  experiments  contained  in 
10  ccm.  the  active  principle  extracted  from  one  gram 
of  the  comminuted  bark.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
0.1  ccm.  of  this  fluid  was  fatal  to  frogs;  a  dose  of  0.3 
ccm.  resulted  in  death  after  56  minutes.  When  0.5  ccm. 
was  administered,  a  remarkable  result  followed.  The 
death  of  the  heart  took  place  in  8  minutes,  whereas, 
breathing,  museul ar  reaction  to  mechanical  irritation 
and  voluntarv  muscular  movements  were  still  seen. 
The  heart  was  killed  and  the  remainder  of  the  organism 
was,  for  the  time  being,  as  yet  unaffected.  The  author 
remarks  that,  had  the  frog  not  been  opened  to  allow 
observation  of  the  heart’s  action  directly,  the  animal 
for  hours  would  have  given  no  evidence  externally  dis- 
i-ernable  of  the  death  of  the  heart.  In  view  of  the  well- 


known  temporary  mutual  independence  of  heart  and  of 
body  in  the  frog,  this  seems  not  at  all  a  rash  Statement. 

The  minimal  fatal  dose  administered  hypodermically 
to  rabbits  was  found  to  be  0.4  ccm.  per  kilogram.  The 
general  weakness  and  the  spasmodic  struggles  liere  seen 
were  regard ed  as  merely  secondary  results  following 
the  interference  with  the  heart’s  action. 

[Beobachtungen  über  die  physiologische  Wirkung 
eines  neuen  Pfeilgiftes,  etc.  Inaugural  Disserta¬ 
tion,  Erlangen,  1895.] 

Beliavior  of  Caffeine  and  Theobromine  in  the  Organism. 

The  administration  of  large  doses  of  caffeine  to  dogs 
as  demonstrated  by  Manfredi  Albanen,  is  followed 
by  greatly  increased  secretion  of  urine,  from  which  a 
monomethyl-xanthine,  C0H6N4O2,  probably  identical 
with  that  obtained  by  Solomon  (Abstr.  1886,  266), 
may  be  separated.  A  dose  of  1  gram  of  methyl-xanthine 
administered  hypodermically  to  a  dog  weighing  8  kilos 
caused  death  in  10  days;  in  smaller  doses,  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic  and  must  be  considered  as  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  transformation  which  caffeine  undergoes 
in  the  organism,  for  very  little  of  it  is  excreted  when 
hypodermically  injected.  After  the  administration  of 
caffeine  in  the  food  of  a  dog,  small  traces  of  it  can  be 
extracted  from  the  urine. 

Xanthiue  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine 
of  rabbits;  after  administering  caffeine,  the  urine  con- 
tains  small  quantities  of  caffeine  but  no  methyl-xanthine. 
A  dimethyl-xanthine,  C7H8N4O2,  and  caffeine  can  be 
separated  from  human  urine  after  caffeine  has  been 
taken  interually. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  its  passage  through  the 
organism,  methyl  groups  are  removed  one  by  one  from 
caffeine  until  xanthine  is  flnally  obtained,  and  converted 
into  ammonia  and  urea. 

Methyl-xanthine,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
rabbits,  acts  as  a  very  powerful  diuretic,  the  secretion 
of  urine  being  increased  to  more  than  40  times  the 
normal. 

Theobromine,  when  administered  internally  to  dogs 
beliaves  like  caffeine;  small  quantities  of  it  are  excreted, 
and  a  larger  proportion  appears  in  the  urine  as  methyl- 
xanthine. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70,  p.  319;  from  Gazzetta,  25,  ii,  p.  298.] 


Practical  Pharmacy. 

Capsules  and  Pills  intended  for  solution  in  tlie  intestines. 

Several  processes  have  recently  been  patented  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  above.  The  proeess  of  C.  F.  Haus¬ 
mann  (St.  Gallen,  Switzerland)  consists  in  placing  gela- 
tin  capsules,  after  filling  in  the  usual  manner,  into  a 
0.8%  solution  of.formic  aldehyde  for  18  minutes,  wash- 
ing  with  water  and  drying  at  50°  C.,  whereby  the.v  are 
so  changed  as  to  become  insoluble  in  the  juices  of  the 
stomach,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic 
ferment  of  the  small  intestines.  The  results  of  Weyland 
(Therap.  Monatsh.,  Heft  3,  1896)  showed  that  the 
solubility  of  the  gelatine  depended  upon  the  concentra- 
tion  of  the  formic  aldehyde  solution,  and  upon  the  time 
of  maceration.  When  carefully  prepared,  the  gelatiu 
had  the  following  properties:  It  was  insoluble  in  water 
at  38°  C.  but  was  dissolved  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
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boiling  water.  In  artificial  gastrio  juice  the  hardened 
gelatin  is  very  difficultly  soluble,  10—12  hours  being 
required;  ox-gall  acts  similarly.  In  artificial  panreatic 
juice,  the  gelatin  is  dissolved  in  1 — 2  hours  whether 
previously  macerated  in  gastric  juice  or  not. 

According  to  the  same  patent,  gelatin  capsules  can 
also  be  hardened  by  maceration  in  potassium  bicliro- 
mate  solution  and  subsequent  bleaching,  whicli  treat- 
ment  renders  them  insoluble  in  water. 

The  pills  are  coated  as  follows:  Dissolve  shellac  in 
a  solution  of  borax,  evaporate  to  dryness,  remove  the 
excess  of  borax  by  lixiviating  with  alcohol  and  filtering, 
and  evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  glue-like 
residue,  called  keratoid,  is  again  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  used  for  coating  pills.  After  drying,  the  coated  pills 
are  agitated  for  two  hours  with  83%  acetic  acid  and 
the  whole  process  is  repeated. 

[Pharm.  Centralh.,  1896,  p.  360.] 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium. 

For  this  determination,  G.  Looff  employs  sodium 
salicylate  and  benzol  for  the  removal  of  resinous  matter 
and  of  narcotine.  He  recommends  the  following  method-' 

5.0  g.  of  finely  powdered  opium  are  rubbed  up  with 
5  ccs.  water,  the  mixture  then  diluted  and  rinsed  into 
a  tared  flask,  a.fter  which  enough  water  is  added  to 
make  the  contents  weigh  44  g.  The  flask  is  then  stop- 
pered  and  agitated  for  15  minutes  when  1  g.  of  sodium 
salicylate  is  added,  the  mixture  shaken  a  few  minutes 
longer  and  filtered.  25.8  g.  of  the  filtrate  (correspoud- 
ing  to  3  g.  of  opium),  are  treated  with  3  g.  of  ether 
and  1  g.  water  of  ammonia  and  thorougldy  shaken  for 
10  minutes.  The  morphine  that  separates  out  is  collec- 
ted  on  a  small  smooth  Alter  and  the  flask  rinsed  twice 
with  5  ccs.  of  water,  and  the  rinsings  added  to  the 
filter.  After  drying  on  the  filter,  the  morphine  is  washed 
with  benzol,  again  dried,  and  weighed. 

When  rubbing  up  the  opium  with  water,  the  author 
recommends  trituration  with  little  pressure,  as  otherwise 
the  opium  is  liable  to  pack.  [Ap.  Ztg.,  1896,  p.  192.] 

Creasote  Pills. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pill-masses  to  make  is  that 
of  creasote,  especially  when  large  quantities  of  creasote 
are  prescribed.  A  large  number  of  formulas  have  already 
been  published  in  pharmaceutical  journals  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  these  pills,  the  most  important  of  which  will ' 
be  here  recapitulated : 

1.  With  magnesium  oxide,  yellow  wax  and  cacao 
butter.  2.  With  potassium  bicarbonate  and  ext.  of 
liquorice.  3.  With  glycerin,  althea  root,  liquorice  root, 
and  mucilage  of  tragacanth.  4.  With  ext.  of  liquorice, 
glycerin,  and  powd.  liquorice.  In  the  Supplement  to  the 
German  “Arzneibuch,’-  the  following  is  found:  Creasote 
10.0,  Pulv.  rad.  liquirit.  19.0,  Glycerin  1.0. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  the  above  methods,  S. 
Kathrein  found  none  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
A  mass  that  can  be  rapidly  mixed  and  is  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  can  be  prepared  as  follows; 

R.  Kreasoti  e  fago  10.0. 

Pulv.  rad.  Liq.  20.0. 

Album,  ovi.  rec.  q,  s.  (5.0). 

M.  f.  1.  a.  massa  pil .,  e  qua  formen!,  pik,  No.  100. 

Fach  pill  contains  0.1  g.  creasote. 

[Zeit.  d.  all.  öster.  Apoth.  Ver.,  1898,  p.  232.] 
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$5.00. 

Herd  ersehe  Verlagshandlung  —  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau.  Jahrbuch  der  Naturwissen¬ 
schaften,  1895—1896.  Elfter  Jahrgang. 
Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Fachmännern  heraus¬ 
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Missouri  Botanical  Garden— St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Seventh  Annual  Report.  One  vol.,  pp. 
209.  1896. 

- The  Sturtevant  Prelinnean  Library. — 

Reprint  from  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Brochure, 
pp.  87.  1896. 

Julius  Springer  —  Berlin.  Die  Prüfung  der 
Chemischen  Reagentien  auf  Reinheit. 
Von  Dr.  C.  Krauch,  Chemiker  in  der  chemi¬ 
schen  Fabrik  von  E.  Merck  in  Darmstadt. 
Dritte,  umgeänderte  und  sehr  vermehrte  Auf¬ 
lage.  1  Bd.,  pp.  v,  413.  1896.  M.  9.00. 

Tausch  und  Grosse— Halle  a.  S.  Anleitung 
zur  Qualitativen  Analyse.  Von  Dr. 
Ernst  Schmidt,  Professor  an  der  Universi¬ 
tät  Marburg.  Vierte  Auflage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp. 
78.  1896.  M.  2.50. 

A.  Hartleben’s  Verlag  —  Wien.  Allgemeine 
Waaren künde.  Handbuch  für  Kaufleute 
und  Gewerbetreibende.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von 
Fachgenossen  redigirt  vonDr.  Josef  Bersch. 
1.  Lieferung:  Aal — Bacallao,  pp.  1 — 48.  1896. 
30  Kr.  =  50  Pf. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricult.  —  Washington.  Year- 
book  for  18  95.  One  vol.,  pp.  656,  with 
ten  plates  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the 
text.  1896. 

Review  of  American  Chemical  Research. 
Brochure,  pp.  395 — 446  of  Technology  Quar- 
terly,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  Dec.  1895. 
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Eduard  Besold  —  Leipzig.  Guide  for  the  use 
of  doctors  and  apothecaries.  English- 
German.  By  Gisbert  von  Su  dt  hausen. 
One  Vol.,  pp.  135. 

- Sprachführer  für  die  ärztliche  und 

ph arm aceuti sehe  Praxis.  Deutsch-Eng¬ 
lisch.  Von  Gisbert  von  Sudthausen. 
Ein  Band,  pp.  133. 

Verhandlungen  des  X.  internat.  medicin. 
Congresses.  5  Bde.  in.  Reg.  M.  Abb. 
Berlin  1891—92. 

Leopold  Voss.  —  Hamburg.  Anleitung  zur 
Mikrochemischen  Analyse  der  wichtig¬ 
sten  organischen  Verbindungen.  Von  H. 
Behrens,  Professor  an  der  Polytechnischen 
Schule  zu  Delft.  Drittes  Heft  (Aromatische 
Amine),  pp.  vii,  135,  mit  77  Figuren  im  Text. 
1896.  M  4.50. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricult.  —  Washington.  Con- 
tributions  from  the  U.  S.  National 
Herbarium.  Vol.  111,  No.  8‘  Flora  of 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  By 
P.  A.  Rydberg. 

Julius  Springer  —  Berlin.  Helf enberger  An¬ 
nalen  1895.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Che¬ 
mischen  Fabrik  Eugen  Dietrich  in  Helfen¬ 
berg  bei  Dresden.  Pamphlet,  pp.  87.  1896. 

Equitable  Chemical  Co.  —  New  York  City. 
Aseptolin.  A  formulated  treatment  for  tu- 
berculosis,  septicaemia,  malaria  and  la  grippe, 
with  reports  of  cases.  By  Cyrus  Edson, 
M.  I).  Second  Edition.  Pamphlet,  pp.  79. 
1896. 

Aut  hör — Des  Moines.  Tuber  cular  Inf  ectious- 
ness  of  Milk.  By  J.  Christian  Bay, 
Bacteriologist  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Health.  Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Commission.  Pam¬ 
phlet,  pp.  16.  1896. 

Author.  —  Is  the  red  Torula  a,  genuine 
Saccharomyces?  By  J.  Christian  Bay. 
Reprint  from  Centralblatt  für  Bacteriologie 
etc.  Leaflet,  pp.  3.  1896. 

Author.  —  Extract  from  Dr.  Edson’s  new 
Brochure  on  Aseptolin.  By  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ran  so  in.  Pamphlet,  pp.  8.  1896. 

Author.  —  Was  weiss  man  über  S  per  min? 
Von  Dr.  G.  Bubis.  Reprint  from  Therapeu¬ 
tische  Monatshefte,  1896,  Heft  1  und  2. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  9.  1896. 

Central  Experimental  Farm — Ottawa,  Canada. 
Results  obtained  in  1895  from  trial 
p  1  o  t  s  o  f  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t  f  a  r  m  c  r  o  p  s.  Bulletin 
No.  24  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pamphlet, 
pp.  28.  1896. 

Author.  —  E  u  c  a  i  n .  Ein  neues  lokales  Anaestheti- 
kum.  Von  Zahnarzt  Kiesel,  Berlin.  Re¬ 
print  from  the  Zahnärztliche  Rundschau 
1896.  Leaflet,  pp.  2.  1896. 

Am.  Metrological  Soc.-New  York.  The  Metrie 
System.  Detailed  information  as  to  laws, 
practice,  etc.  Editerl  by  John  K.  Rees, 
Reeording Secretary.  Pamphlet,  pp.  24.  1896. 


Chemische  Fabrik  von  Heyden  —  Dresden. 
Die  Salicylsäure  als  Conserv irm ittel 
für  C  o  n  s  u  m  a  r  t  i  k  e  1 .  Deren  Werth ,  N utzen 
und  Unschädlichkeit,  begründet  durch  das 
Urtheil  sachkundiger  Autoritäten  und  gericht¬ 
licher  Erkenntnisse.  Pamphlet,  pp.  20.  1896. 

Univ.  of  Nebraska  —  Lincoln.  Experiments 
in  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet  in 
N  e b r  a s k  a.  Bulletin  No.  44  of  the  Agricult. 
Exp.  Station.  Pamphlet,  pp.  17.  1896. 

Schering  &  Glatz.  —  New  York.  Dr.  F.  von 
Heyden’s  Non-Toxic  Remedies:  Betanapli- 
tol  Bismuth  (Orphol),  Phenol-Bismutli 
and  Tribromphenol  -  Bismuth  (Xero¬ 
form).  Pamphlet,  pp.  40.  1896. 

-  Eucaine  Hy drochlorate.  Translation 

from  Deutsche  Medicinal  Zeitung.  Pamphlet, 

pp.  12. 

-  The  Guaiacol-Carbonate  Treatment 

of  Typhoid  Fever.  By  Dr.  S.  Fraenkel. 
Translation  from  Wiener  Med.  Blätter.  Leaf¬ 
let,  pp.  4. 

Fifty-second  Annual  Announcement  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  Universityof 
Wisconsin.  May,  1896. 

Abstract  on  the  Report  of  Vivisection, 
adopted  by  the  Am.  Humane  Ass’n.  Sept.  26, 
1895. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Pamphlet,  pp.  21. 

Reviews. 

Analytische  Chemie  für  Apotheker.  Bear¬ 
beitet  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Beckurts,  Pro¬ 
fessor  an  der  Herzogi.  Teclin.  Hochschule  zu 
Braunschweig.  Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke, 
Stuttgart.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  iv,  466.  Mit  80  Holz¬ 
schnitten  und  2  farbigen  Tafeln.  1896. 
M.  10.00. 

Wlien  Liebig  gave  bis  attention  to  and  wrote 
about  agricultural  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  his 
subjeet  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  To-day  the 
same  term  is  sometimes  used  to  cover  work  to 
wliicli  there  is  little  if  any  chemistry.  In  pharmacy 
we,  likewise,  have  a-b-c-books  on  chemistry  that 
sail  under  the  presumptious  name  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  etc.  chemistry,  or  monographie  treatises 
on  Chemical  subjects  of  interest  to  the  pharmacist, 
with  rather  poor  chemistry.  There  is  but  one 
chemistry.  It  may  be  adapted  to  students  who 
desire  some  general  information  of  the  natural 
Sciences,  or  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers 
of  chemistry,  or  analytical  chemists,  or  pharma- 
cists,  or  physicians,  etc.,  but  in  order  to  deserve 
its  name  it  should  be  a  philosophic  exposition  of 
the  Science.  The  same  might  be  said  of  analytical 
chemistry  and  its  applications. 

A  book  that  introduces  itself  as  Analytical 
Chemistry  for  Apothecaries,  rather  than  as 
Pharmaceutical  Analytical  Chemistry,  inakes 
a  favorable  impression  at  first  sight.  In  this  par- 
ticular  case  the  good  impression  stays  as  one  cuts 
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the  pages  to  become  more  familiär  with  the  Con¬ 
tents  and  methods  of  treatment.  The  author  does 
not  pretend  to  bring  anything  new  that  cannot  be 
found  in  other  text-books  of  analytical  chemistry, 
but  nierely  Claims  to  have  carefully  considered  the 
interests  of  the  pharmaceutical  Student  in  selecting 
the  experiments. 

An  enumeration  of  the  table  of  contents  will 
give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
book : — 

I.  Reactions  of  inorganic  substances. 

II.  Reactions  of  organic  substances. 

III.  Course  of  qualitative  analysis. 

IV.  Gravimetrie  analysis. 

V.  Volumetrie  analysis. 

VI.  Toxicological-chemieal  examinations. 

VII.  Medico-chemical  examinations. 

VIII.  Testing  and  assay  of  drugs. 

IX.  Examination  of  foodstuffs,  beverages,  air, 
water,  etc. 

X.  Instruments  and  apparatus. 

XI.  Tables  and  index. 

The  book  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  a 
faithful  Student  with  good  preparation  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  master  its  contents  in  a  year  and  a 
half  to  two  years  working  in  the  laboratory  daily. 

The  pharmacist  of  to-day  makes  but  few  of 
liis  galenical  preparations  and  probably  none  of 
bis  Chemicals.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  that  he  should  be  a  tliorough  master  of 
chemistry  and  Chemical  analysis  in  order  that  he 
may  ascertain  for  himself  the  quality  of  the 
Chemicals  and  preparations  he  purchases,  and  may 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  what  he  dis- 
penses.  This  is  the  ra,ison  cVetre  of  the  modern 
pharmacist.  E.  K. 

Review  of  American  Chemical  Research. 

Reprint  froin  Technology  Quarterly,  Vol.  VIII, 

No.  4.  Edited  by  Arthur  A.  Noyes. 

Pamphlet,  pp.  52. 

American  chemists  have  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage  in  having  their  literature  distributed  over 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  journals,  not  all 
of  whicli  were  by  any  means  strictly  Chemical 
publications. 

The  Technology  Quarterly  during  the  past  year 
published  a  Review  of  American  Chemical  Research. 
This  review,  prepared  by  members  of  the  instruct- 
ing  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  will  hereafter  be  also  published  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  volume.  The  abstracts  are  classifled  into  the 
following  groups :  — 

General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Analytical  Chemistry. 

Proximate  and  Technical  Analysis. 

Geological  and  Mineralogical  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Technical  Chemistry. 

Biological  Chemistry. 

Metallurgical  Chemistry  and  Assaying. 

Apparatus. 

The  work  accomplished  thus  far  is  very  credit- 
able  to  the  editor  and  his  assoeiates.  No  doubt 
it  will  gain  in  completeness  as  it  progresses  and 
will  give  Europeans  a  much  better  idea  of  the  work 
done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  E.  K. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemical  Solubilities  In¬ 
organic.  By  Dr .  Arth  u  r  C  o  in  e  y ,  formerly 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Tufts  College.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  New  York.  One  vol.,  pp. 
ix,  515.  1896.  $5.00. 


Among  the  principal  literary  needs  of  the 
modern  Chemical  laboratory  an  up-to-date  diction- 
ary  of  Chemical  solubilities  was  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  modern  Chemical  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  almost  every  imaginable  mechanical 
contrivance  to  facilitate  work.  The  literary  facili- 
ties  of  such  laboratories  are  not  always  equally 
well  provided  for.  The  Dictionary  of  Chemical 
Solubilities  of  inorganic  substances  by  Prof.  Comey 
will  make  good  one  of  these  deflciencies. 

In  the  preface  the  author  gives  a  brief  yet 
interesting  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  diction- 
ary  of  solubilities.  The  explanatory  preface  gives 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  work,  since,  in  order 
to  use  a  dictionary  for  ready  reference,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  know  according  to  what  principle  the 
items  are  arranged.  A  list  of  abbreviations  and 
references  follows.  The  appendix  contains  tables 
of  formulas  for  Converting  areometer  degrees  into 
specific  gravity  and  a  synchronistic  table  of 
Chemical  and  other  scientific  periodicals. 

The  large  body  of  the  text  is  t.aken  up  by  the 
dictionary  proper.  Beginning  with  air  and  ending 
with  zirconyl  sulphide  the  inorganic  Chemicals, 
including  a,  small  number  of  carbon  Compounds 
usually  classed  with  the  inorganic,  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

That  the  work  previous  to  1850  should  have 
been  included,  even  when  only  of  liistorical  value, 
is  to  be  considered  an  advantage  rather  tlian  a 
disadvantage.  A  monographic  treatise  of  this  kind 
cannot  afford  to  omit  facts  that  have  historic 
value,  simply  because  some  “practical  chemists” 
may  have  no  use  for  such  data. 

The  work  appears  to  be  thoroughly  done.  A 
sufficient  variety  of  type  has  been  used  to  make 
ready  reference  easy.  The  numerous  tables  of 
solubility  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
text.  The  character  of  the  bookwork  of  the  pub- 
lishers  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment. 


E.  K. 


Guide  for  the  use  of  doctors  and  apotlie- 
caries.  English-German.  By  Gisbert  von 
Sudt hausen.  Eduard  Besold,  Leipzig. 
One  vol.,  pp.  135. 

Sp  racliführ er  für  die  ärztliche  und  phar- 
maceutische  Praxis.  Deutsch-Englisch . 
Von  Gisbert  von  Sudthausen.  Eduard 
Besold,  Leipzig.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  133. 

These  companion  volumes  are  intended  prima- 
rily  for  German-English  or  German-American  phy¬ 
sicians  and  pharmacists  who  are  not  familiär  with 
the  colloquial  equivalents  of  technical  terms.  They 
may,  however,  be  of  almost  equal  use  to  the 
American  or  English  pharmacist  with  German- 
speaking  patrons.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  made  up  of  tables  of  equivalent  terms,  classifled 
under  such  headings  as  The  human  body,  Diseases, 
Dressings,  Bandages  and  hospital  conveyances, 
The  city,  English  money,  American  monev,  Weights 
and  measures,  Medicaments,  Retail  articles,  Sur- 
gical  instruments,  etc.  This  is  followecl  by  a  brief 
general  vocabulary  of  verbs  and  nouns  most  likely 
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to  be  needed  by  the  physieian  or  apothecary,  and 
by  a  dictionary  of  phrases  arranged  under  con- 
spicuous  words.  Tables  of  eomparison  of  thermom- 
eters  and  of  linear  measure  are  given  at  the  end. 
In  every  case  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
term  is  indicated  in  German  letters. 

The  matter  in  the  two  volumes  is  practically 
the  same,  the  terms  in  each  list  being  arranged 
alphabetically,  in  one  case  according  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  the  öther  according  to  the  German.  The 
translations  are,  on  the  whole,  idiomatic  and  well- 
chosen.  The  regulär  use  of  “the”  before  all  words 
wliere  the  article  is  used  in  German  might  be  mis- 
leading:  as,  “the  indigestion”,  “the  swollen  feet”. 
Among  the  phrases  are  a  few  Briticisms  which 
might  am  use  an  American  customer:  as,  “a  nasty 
cough”,  “stopping  a  tooth  with  gold”.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  work  may  be  trusted  implicitly. 

William  B.  Cairns. 

Jahrbuch  der  Naturwissenschaften  18  95- 
18  9  6.  Enthaltend  die  hervorragensten  Fort- 
sch ritte  auf  den  Gebieten :  Physik,  Chemie 
und  chemische  Technologie;  angewandte  Me¬ 
chanik;  Meteorologie  und  physikalische  Geo¬ 
graphie;  Astronomie  und  mathematische  Geo¬ 
graphie;  Zoologie  und  Botanik;  Forst-  und 
Landwirthschaft;  Mineralogie  und  Geologie; 
Anthropologie,  Ethnologie  und  Urgeschichte; 
Gesundheitspflege,  Medizin  und  Physiologie; 
Länder-  und  Völkerkunde;  Handel,  Industrie 
und  Verkehr.  Elfter  Jahrgang.  Unter 
Mitwirkung  von  Fachmännern.  Herausgege¬ 
ben  von  Dr.  Max  Wilder  mann.  Herd  er¬ 
sehe  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  XIII,  560.  Mit 
61  in  den  Text  gedruckten  Abbildungen,  2 
Kärtchen  und  einem  Separatbild.  1896. 
$2.00. 

The  title  page  of  this  volurne  is  sutticiently 
complete  to  serve,  for  the  purposes  of  review,  a-s 
a  table  of  contents.  The  few  chapters  not  enume- 
rated  above  are  those  on  the  67th  session  of  the 
Gesellschaft  deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte  zu 
Lübeck  (1895);  a  preliminary  communication  of 
the  Madrid  meteor;  the  heavens  visible  in  central 
Europe;  and  the  Totenbuch,  the  book  of  the  dead. 

The  writer  has  twice  (pp.  69  and  142)  had 
occasion  during  this  year  to  review  pharmaceuti- 
cal  year-books.  He  pointed  out  that  the  complaint 
made  by  the  publishers  of  one  of  these  year-books, 
that  so  few  pharmacists  bought  the  respectiveyear- 
boolc  although  the  “entire  Professional  press”  re- 
commended  it,  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  it-  was  nothing  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  abstracts.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  iinpossible  for  any  one  person  to 
write  a  model  year-book  on  a  subject  like  phar- 
macy,  which  comprises  such  diversified  bra.nches 
of  natural  Science. 

Upon  examination  of  the  book  before  us  we 
And  that  it  is  not  compiled  by  one  person,  but 
that  a  number  of  persons  have  been  entrusted  with 
writing  a  year’s  report  of  that  Science  or  better 
those  branches  of  Science,  of  which  they  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  master.  Furthermore  tlie  subject  is 
treated  in  a  more  general  manner.  Abstracts  on 
the  same  or  similar  subjects  frequently  have  been 
brought  under  a  somewhat  general  heading.  The 
reader  wlio  desires  to  learn  something  about 


argon  and  helium  will  find  a  number  of  abstracts 
boiled  down  to  a  nine-page  article  on  this  interest- 
ing  subject.  The  pharmacist  desirous  of  learning 
something  about  t-he  physiology  and  therapy  of 
the  thyroid  gland  will  find  a  four-page  cha-pter  on 
this  subject  interesting  and  profitable  reading.  In 
this  manner  a  large  number  of  subjects,  including 
even  a  seven-page  article  on  bicycling,  have  been 
treated. 

It  becomes  evident  that  the  work  is  not  in- 
tended  for  the  specialist.  It  is  not  complete 
enough,  nor  does  it  go  sufficiently  into  detail  for 
his  purposes.  This  year-book,  however,  seems 
!  admirably  adapt-ecl  to  the  needs  of  the  scientific 
Student  and  the  Professional  man  who  desires  a 
general  Information  about  the  progress  made  in 
the  natural  Sciences  and  the  art-s  even  a-fter  he  has 
left  College.  The  pharmacist,  the  physieian,  the 
highschool  teacher  and  others  are  in  need  of  just 
such  Information  as  is  supplied  by  this  year-book. 
To  such  a-s  ha  ve  a  reading-knowledge  of  scientific 
German  it  can  be  strongly  recommended. 

E.  K. 

• 

Medicinische  Specialitäten.  Eine  Sammlung 
der  meisten  bis  jetzt  bekannten  und  unter¬ 
suchten  Geheimmittel  und  Specialitäten,  mit 
Angabe  ihrer  Zusammensetzung  nach  den 
bewährtesten  Chemikern.  Von  C.  F.  Kar- 
paun-Karlowa.  Dritte  vermehrte,  mit 
Einleitung  und  vollständigem  Register  ver¬ 
sehene  Auflage  von  Dr.  pharm.  Max  von 
Waldheim.  A.  Hartleben’ s  Verlag, 
Wien.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  260,  1896.  Geh.  1  fl., 
80  kr.,  Eleg.  geb.,  2  fl.,  25  kr. 

As  the  author  correctly  says  in  the  introduc- 
tion  to  this  work,  the  secret-remedy  s windle  is 
undonbtedly  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present 
day,  and  all  possible  means  should  be  taken  to 
better  this  unhealthy  condition  of  affairs.  Un- 
fortunately,  the  public  press,  instead  of  co-operat- 
ing  with  the  better  dass  of  physicians  and  phar¬ 
macists  in  protecting  the  masses  by  enlightening 
thern  on  this  question,  fosters  the  evil  by  opening 
its  columns  to  the  most  audacious  advertisements 
of  remedies,  accompanied  by  the  oft-en  forged 
testimonials  of  patients  and  even  physicians. 

The  object  of  books  of  the  above  kind  is  in 
part  to  expose  the  fra-ud  of  secret-remedies,  so- 
called  patent-medicines,  by  Publishing  their  com- 
position,  and  so  showing  the  presence  of  injurious 
constituents,  or  the  exorbitant  px*ices  charged  for 
worthless  material  when  the  ingredients  areharm- 
less.  With  these  motives  the  author  has  revised 
the  work  originally  compiled  by  the  late  Capaun- 
Karlowa,  and  in  its  completed  form  gives  an 
a-lpha-betical  list  of  over  two  tliousand  secret-reme¬ 
dies  and  specialties,  together  with  their  proba-ble 
composition  as  determined  by  a-nalysis.  The 
Compilation  is  made  largely  from  the  works  of 
Hager  and  Jacobsen,  the  publications  of  the 
Karlsruh  Board  of  Health,  and  from  pharmaceu- 
tical  jonrnals.  The  large  number  of  American 
“patent-medicines”  included  in  the  list  makes  the 
work  of  value  to  pharmacists  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Europe.  The  alphabetical 
iudex  of  names  and  Synonyms  which  complete  the 
work,  enhances  its  value  considerably  as  a  book 
of  reference. 

Jiichard  Fischer. 
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Dr.  Charles  Otto  Curtman. 


By  Prof.  Win.  Simon. 


There  has  been  no  university  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  Century  wliich  gave  such  a 
strong  irapetus  to,  and  was  of  such  far-reaching 
inflnence  npon  the  development  of  Chemistry,  as 
the  one  situated  in  the  small  city  of  Giessen,  Ger- 
many.  It  was  liere  that  Justus  von  Liehig  estab- 
lislied  the  first  Chemical  laboratory  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  practica!  teacliing  of  the  Science, 
and  it  was  liere  that  hundreds  of  young  men 
gathered  from  all  part-s  of  the  globe  to  receive 
instruction  and  inspiration  from  the  great  master. 
And  these  men  went  forth  into  the  world,  well 
equipped  as  apostles  of  the  then  comparatively 
new  Science,  and  through  their  teachings  carried 
Chemical  knowledge  and  Chemical  investigation  to 
all  civilized  nations. 

Small,  liowever,  is  to-day  the  number  of  tliose 
men  who  gathered  around  Liebig  during  the  period 
mentioned;  death  has  ended  the  life-work  of  most 
of  them  and  again  death  has  lately  closed  the  eyes 
of  one  who  was  true  to  his  Science,  and  true  to  his 
task  to  the  very  last.  Dr.  Charles  Otto  Curtman 
is  no  more.  On  the  morning  of  April  22,  1896  he 
.passed  away  quietly  and  peacefully  at  his  home  in 
St.  Louis,  surrounded  hy  his  family  and  deeply 
mourned  by  thousands  of  friends. 

Though  efforts  had  been  made  to  liave  tlie  last 
ceremonies  restricted  to  the  presence  of  as  few  as 
possible,  yet  the  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  witnessed  in  St.  Louis.  People  insisted  on 
paying  the  last  tribute  to  one  whom  they  had 
loved  and  admired  for  so  many  years,  to  one  who 
had  hecome  a  dear  friend  to  thousands. 


Curtman  was  horn  July  30,  1829  in  Giessen, 
where  his  father  occupied  a  prominent  position  as 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  was  well  known 
in  educational  circles  as  the  author  of  a>  series  of 
populär  school  text-books  which  were  largely  used 
throughout  Germany  for  many  years.  The  classic 
languages  formed  at  that  time  the  principal  basis 
for  the  education  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  that 
young  Otto,  as  Curtman  was  called  at  home,  be- 
came  well  drilled  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  in  late  years  he  would  pick 
up  one  of  the  old  classics  and  enjoy  reading  a 
chapter  from  the  Odyssey  or  from  Cicero.  But 
aside  from  tliis  classical  training  Otto  had  the 
great  advantage  of  growing  up  under  the  eyes  of 
one  who  was  a  thorough  educator  of  youtli  and 
who  firmly  planted  in  the  mind  of  his  son  tliose 
qualities  which  are  so  essential  to  any  scientlst, 
viz:  thoroughness  in  detail,  logical  reasoning  in 
all  matters,  and  love  of  Science  for  its  own 
sake. 

A  good  foundation  having  thus  been  laid  at 
home  and  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  at 
Giessen  (as  also  later  in  Offenbach  to  which  town 
the  father  received  a  call)  Curtman  commenced  the 
studies  of  chemistry  and  natural  Sciences  at  Gies¬ 
sen.  Besides  working  in  the  Chemical  laboratory 
and  listening  to  Liebig’s  fascinating  lectures,  he 
also  attended  those  of  Professor  Henry  Buff  on 
physics,  of  Professor  Hermann  Hofmann  on 
botany,  of  Professor  Dieffenbach  on  mineralogy 
and  of  Professor  Knapp  (Liebig’s  brother-in-law ) 
on  Chemical  technology.  To  the  last  named  he 
acted  during  the  latter  part  of  his  university 
course  as  assistant,  a  distinction  which  was  be- 
stowecl  upon  the  most  ahle  of  the  many  worth y 
applicants  for  the  position. 

After  having  finished  his  university  studies 
Curtman  became  assistant  to  Professor  Bromeis 
of  the  Polytechnie  School  at  Hanau  and  was  dele- 
gated  from  there  to  go  to  Antwerp,  Belgium,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  a  new  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  acetic  acid. 
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It  was  during  this  stay  at  Antwerp  that  Curt- 
man  concluded,  when  but  20  years  old,  to  come 
to  tlie  United  States.  One  of  the  fast  sailing 
Baltimore  clippers  landed  him  in  New  York  in  the 
fall  of  1849,  but  he  soon  afterwards  went  to  New 
Orleans  where  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business, 
doing,  however,  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
Chemical  work  in  different  directions. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Curtman  first 
acted  as  army  surgeon  in  a  confederate  cavalry 
regiment,  but  at  the  request  of  General  Price  soon 
established  laboratories  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  and 
at  Tyler  and  Marshall,  Texas.  In  these  establish- 
ments  many  kinds  of  Chemical,  pharmaceutical  and 
pyrotechnical  preparations  were  manufactured 
from  the  native  supplies  then  available  to  the 
South.  It  was  here  that  Curtman  found  for  the 
first  time  ample  opportunity  to  make  good  use  of 
his  knowledge,  skill  and  ingennity  and  some  of 
the  manufacturing  processes  whicli  he  introduced 
during  that  period  are  yet  extensively  used  to 
this  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Curtman  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Memphis,  but  soon  afterwards  came 
to  St.  Louis,  chiefly  through  the  solicitation  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell  who  invited  him  to  co- 
operate  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Missouri 
Medical  College. 

Though  Curtman  had  at  that  time  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  all,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
some  branches  of  medicine,  yet  he  had  never  taken 
ai  systematic  course  in  tlia.t  Science,  and  he  there- 
fore  set  to  work  studying  medicine,  receiving  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  proper  course  of  time. 
Thoroughness  being  his  aim  in  all  undertakings, 
Curtman’s  knowledge  in  all  of  the  medical  branches 
became  such  as  to  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  specialists.  Giving  always  preference  to  exact 
Sciences,  which  permit  of  proof  by  experiment  or 
by  demonstration,  anatomy  became  his  favorite 
Science  and  for  many  years  he  would  carefully  clis- 
sect  a  body  each  winter.  Such  was  his  knowledge 
that  he  pointed  out  years  ago  inaccuracies  in 
Gray’s  Anatomy,  which  errors  have.  since  beeil 
corrected  in  the  text-books. 

Though  Curtman  practiced  medicine  for  a 
number  of  years  alter  the  war,  and  though  he  was 
most  successful  as  practitioner,  yet  he  never  liked 
this  work  and  concluded  to  devote  his  life  to  other 
tasks  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  But  although 
he  made  known  that  he  no  longer  would  practice, 
and  although  he  raised  his  fees  considerably  in 
Order  to  prevent  people  from  calling  upon  him, 
yet  such  was  his  personal  magnetism  that  some 
of  his  friends  insisted  on  getting  his  medical  ad- 
vice  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  proper  fields  of  labor  which  Curtman  loved 
were  chiefly  scientific  investigation  and  teaching. 
To  these  he  devoted  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  while  occupying  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  also  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of 
Pharmacy.  In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  work 
done  by  Curtman  it  may  be  well  to  consider  him 
separately  as  scientist,  as  teacher  and  as  man. 

Curtman  as  scientist.  Good,  thorough 
training  of  the  mind,  skill  in  experimenting,  the 
gift  to  observc  accurately,  the  power  to  interpret 
phenomena  correctly,  never  failing  patience,  inde- 
fatigable  working  capacity,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  finally,  enthusiasm  for  the  Science  and  love  for 
all  nature  —  these  are  the  qualities  which  make 


the  true  natural  scientist;  and  all  these  qualities 
Curtman  possessed  in  a  high  degree. 

In  order  to  satisfy  his  scientific  longings  he 
surrounded  himself  at  liome  with  the  means  of 
pursuing  his  studies  and  his  experimental  work. 
The  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  his  house  were 
devoted  entirely  to  this  purpose,  and,  though 
rather  modest  in  size  and  very  plainly  furnished, 
tliey  contained  many  rare  treasures  as  also  all  the 
apparatus  required  to  do  Chemical,  microscopical, 
bacteriological  and  photographic  work.  There 
were  besides  the  library  of  books  of  reference,  fine 
collections  of  minerals,  of  rare  Chemicals,  of  photo- 
graphic  slides  and  of  many  other  interesting  speei- 
mens.  The  microscope  was  one  of  the  best  to  be 
had,  the  Chemical  outfit  was  complete  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  required,  and  on  entering  the  rooms  one  was 
surprised  how  so  mach  material  could  be  crowded 
together  in  so  small  a  space,  and  yet  leave  ready 
access  to  each  article  and  leave  sufficient  room 
to  do  botli  experimental  and  literary  work.  Yet 
it  was  this  very  plain  scientific  work-shop  from 
which  went  forth  into  the  world  the  results  of 
many  an  investigation  and  the  writings  of  an 
able  author. 

Curtman’s  earlier  contributions  to  literature 
are  widely  scattered  through  medical,  Chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  Journals,  but  of  late  he  used  chiefly 
the  Ph arm aceu tische  Rundschau  for  his  publica- 
tions.  Through  the  volumes  of  this  journal  from 
the  year  1885  to  ’95  are  scattered  some  50  articles 
on  different  subjects.  Some  of  them  are  largely 
critical  reviews  of  work  done  by  others,  but  con- 
taining  in  most  cases  more  or  less  of  new  matter 
based  on  personal  Observation  and  investigation. 
The  field  covered  by  these  articles  is  chiefly  that 
of  analytical  chemistry  as  applied  either  to  official 
preparations,  or  to  substances  of  interest  from  a 
physiological,  toxicological  or  sanitary  point  of 
view. 

As  belonging  to  the  first  group  of  papers  may 
be  mentioned  his  articles  on  quinine  sulphate, 
cocaine,  pyrogallol,  salicylic  acid,  ethyl  nitrite, 
amvl  nitrite,  phosphoric  acid,  Strontium  salts, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  iodine  and  iodides,  bromides, 
lead  subacetate,  bismuth  subnitrate,  arsenic  tests, 
etc.  Of  sanitary  or  physiological  subjects  investi- 
gated  by  Curtman  and  reported  on  in  the  Rund¬ 
schau  we  find  papers  on  drinking  water,  milk,  wine, 
blood,  urine,  etc.  There  are  also  articles  on  the 
use  of  the  spectroscope,  on  microsc-opic  examina- 
tion  of  hair  for  medico-legal  purposes,  on  phar¬ 
maceutical  education,  on  an  improvement  in  the 
graduation  of  pipettes  and  on  several  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

This  partial  enumeration  of  Curtman’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Rundschau  during  the  last  ten 
years  may  serve  to  sliow  his  great  activity  and 
the  wide  extent  of  the  field  in  which  he  labored. 

Many  of  the  articles  mentioned  above  are  the 
outgrowth  of  his  work  done  as  a  member  of  the 
revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  of  1890.  The 
task  of  revising  the  text  of  inorganic  preparations 
and  of  the  reagents  and  analytical  methods  was 
assigned  to  Prof.  Curtman  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Power. 
IIow  excellently  this  subcommittee  did  its  work  is 
well  known  to  scientists  at  liome  and  abroad,  but 
only  the  members  of  the  Pharmacopceia  committee 
and  a  few  other  scientists  who  participated  in  the 
work  by  invitation  know  how  rnuch  labor,  how 
much  painstaking  care  was  bestowed  upon  the 
task  by  this  subcommittee  during  three  years.  In 
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commencing  the  revision  Curtman  and  Power  di- 
vided  the  Work  between  them,  and  then  each 
started  independently  on  bis  subjeet.  As  work 
progressed,  reports  were  forwarded  to  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Charles  Rice,  who  had  them  copied  and 
seilt  for  criticism  to  those  participating  in  the 
work.  These  criticisms  were  made  by  the  two 
chief  participants,  Curtman  and  Power,  in  the 
most  scientific  and  most  thorough  manner.  A 
single  Statement,  yes  even  an  expression,  caused 
in  many  cases  a 
scientific  contro- 
versy  extend  i  ng 
over  dozens  of 
pages of  themost 
interesting  read- 
ing  matter;  both 
parties  substan- 
tiating  their 
views  by  refer- 
ences  to  authori- 
ties  as  well  as  by 
scientific  proofs. 

These  volumin- 
ous  reports  whicli 
form  the  im 
tellectual  battle- 
ground  of  two 
very  able  scien- 
tists  contain  a 
mass  of  informa- 
tion  of  oflicial 
inorganic  prepa- 
rations  and  are 
a,  most  valuable 
source  of  refer- 
ences  to  chemists 
generally  and  to 
future  commit- 
tees  of  Pharma- 
copoeia  revisions 
especially. 

Dr.  Curtman 
desired  asuitable 
guide  to  labora- 
tory  work  for  his 
students,  and  not 
finding  such  a 
book  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  he 
was  led  to  trans- 
late  Dr.  F.  Beil- 
stein’s  lessons  in 
qualitative  Chem¬ 
ical  analysis.  The 
first  edition  of 
this  work 
peared  in  1883, 
a  second  in  188(1, 
a  third  in  1889 
and  a  fourth  in  1894.  While  the  first  edition 
was  chiefly  a  translation  of  the  German  volnme, 
each  subsequent  edition  contained  inore  and  more 
of  original  matter,  and  the  last  one  is  practically 
Curtman’s  own  work  in  which  are  yet  incorporated 
Beilstein’s  lessons,  but  even  these  are  greatly 
changed  and  modified.  The  very  fact  that  this 
book  appeared  in  four  editions  within  ten  years  is 
ample  proof  of  its  adaptability  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  written.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  keep  this  extremely 
useful  book  in  the  market  and  have  it  properly 


revised  from  time  to  time  by  a  competent 
teacher. 

A  second  publication  in  book  form  by  Curtman 
appeared  in  1890  and  bears  the  title:  “Uses,  tests 
for  purity  and  preparation  of  Chemical  reagents, 
employecl  in  qualitative,  quantitative,  Volumetrie, 
gravimetric,  mieroscopic and  petrographic  analysis, 
with  a  Supplement  on  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.” 
In  this  most  valuable  little  volume  of  25G  pages 
Curtman  brought  together  for  the  first  time  matter 

that  was  hereto- 
fore  largely  scat- 
tered  through  the 
Chemical  litera- 
ture  of  the  world. 
This  matter  was 
properly  sifted 
and  System  atic- 
ally  arranged,  all 
doubtful  State¬ 
ments  were  ex- 
perimentally  in- 
vestigated  and 
thus  a  work  was 
created  which 
serves  today  to 
chemists  as  by 
far  the  best  guide 
in  existence  for 
any  information 
regarding  Chem¬ 
ical.  reagents. 

Before  leaving 
Curtman’s  scien¬ 
tific  careerit  may 
be  stated  that  he 
was  fellow  of  the 
American  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Science,  also  an 
active  and  influ- 
ential  member  of 
a  numberof  med¬ 
ical,  Chemical, 
and  pharmaeeu- 
tical  societies,  the 
annual  proceed- 
ings  of  which  con¬ 
tain  many  of  his 
papers  read  on 
different  occa- 
sions.  He  also 
was  a  populär 
and  much  ad- 
mired  lecturer  be¬ 
fore  mixed  audi- 
ences  and  it  was 
but  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death 
that  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Roentgen  X-rays, 
illustrating  his  subjeet  by  numerous  experiments, 
and  showing  photographs  taken  by  himself. 

Curtman  as  teacher.  The  power  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others  is  a  pec-uliar  gift,  and  this 
power  Curtman  possessed  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  To  some  extent  he  may  have  inherited 
this  gift  from  his  father,  but  it  was  largely  due  to 
a  combination  of  those  rare  qualities  which  make 
the  true  teacher.  Among  these  shoukl  bementioned 
simplicity  of  the  language  used,  clearness  of  the 
Statements  presented,  the  power  to  eonvince  the 
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listener  of  the  trutli  or  the  reality  of  whatever  is 
brought  before  him,  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
under  consideration,  good  judgment  of  the  grasp- 
ing  capacity  of  the  listener’s  mind,  willingness  to 
assist  the  Student  in  his  task,  readiness  to  answer 
questions  even  wlien  ridiculous,  above  all,  however, 
a  profound  earnestness  in  the  object  of  transferring 
his  own  thoughts,  his  own  knowledge,  into  the 
minds  of  others. 

And  in  addition  to  these  qualifl cations  Curt- 
man  was  an  excellent  experimenter.  His  physical 
and  Chemical  apparatus  for  illustrating  his  lectures 
was  very  complete  and  always  in  good  condition. 
He  never  failed  to  bestow  a  great  deal  of  care 
upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  apparatus 
required  for  eacli  lecture,  well  knowing  how  much 
depends  on  the  successfully  rendered  experiment  in 
emphasizing  a  Statement  made. 

In  his  laboratory  instruction  Curtman  was  ex- 
tremelv  painstaking,  never  becoming  tired  or  irri- 
tated  when  he  had  to  explain  certain  facts  over 
and  over  again.  He  was  one  of  the  first  teachers, 
if  not  the  first,  who  selected  a  raised  platform  in 
the  laboratory  as  the  proper  place  from  which  to 
give  the  demonstrations  which  were  to  be  imme- 
diatly  repeated  by  the  students,  the  elevated  posi 
tion  giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  overlook 
the  work  done  by  eacli  metnber  of  the  dass  and 
to  direct  the  assistants  to  those  places  where 
students  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 

Well  knowing  how  fully  students  appreciate 
cordiality  shown  them  by  a  teacher,  Curtman  never 
failed  to  exchange  friendly  words  with  his  pupils 
or  to  show  them  his  cordial  feelings.  Thus  he- 
repeatedly  arranged  matters  so  as  to  give  his 
dass,  while  doing  Volumetrie  work,  a  treat  on  the 
last  day  before  Christmas  holidays.  For  this  pur- 
pose  he  had  some  large  bottles  filled  with  white 
and  red  wines,  the  acidity  of  which  had  to  be  de- 
termined  volumetrically.  The  remaining  portions, 
however,  were  subjected  to  pliysiological  experi- 
ments  on  those  present,  while  speech-making  and 
merriment  were  going  on.  Incidents  of  this  kind 
helped  great! y  to  endear  the  professor  of  cliemistry 
to  the  Student. 

If  we  finally  take  into  consideration  that  Curt- 
man’s  nature  was  of  such  a  kind  that  he  could  not 
help  introducing  wit  and  humor  into  his  lectures  as 
well  as  into  his  laboratory  instruction,  it  may  be 
readily  understood  that  Curtman  was  the  great 
favorite  with  the  boys,  that  they  admired  him, 
that  they  looked  upon  him  not  only  as  a  superior 
teacher  of  chemistry,  but  also  as  a,  wise  counselor 
in  many  other  directions,  and  lastly  as  a  dear  old 
friend.  Curtman  as  a  teacher  will  never  be  for- 
gotten  by  any  of  his  students. 

Curtman  as  man.  No  one  who  carne  in  con- 
tact  with  Curtman,  even  for  a  short  time,  was 
likely  to  forget  him  in  alter  years.  His  strong 
and  positive  personality,  his  tall  and  commanding 
figure,  his  powerful  head  crowned  by  a  broad  and 
well  shaped  forehead,  the  long  white  beard,  above 
all,  however,  the  charm  of  those  kindly-looking 
blue  eyes,  sparkling  with  an  intellectual  radia.nce, 
these  made  on  every  one  a.  favorable  and  lasting 
impression.  And  this  impression  was  surely  not 
diminished  by  conversation,  of  which  he  was  master, 
leading  it  with  ease  from  one  subject  to  another, 
always  speaking  interestingly  and  never  failing  to 
intersperse  it  with  clever  witticisms  or  humorous 
remarks. 


Curtman  was  extremely  good-natured,  as  also 
very  modest  and  unassuming,  always  preferring 
to  remain  in  the  background  unless  pushed  for- 
ward  by  circumstanees  or  by  his  friends.  That  he 
had  hosts  of  these  is  but  too  natural  and  though 
leading  a  very  busy  life  he  not  only  found  ample 
time  for  social  intercourse,  but  also  for  regulär 
correspondence  with  distant  friends. 

And  what  a  boon  to  the  reader  were  those 
letters  which  reflected  so  fully  the  greatness  of  the 
writer’s  busy  mind  a,s  well  as  his  good -nature  and 
his  sense  for  the  ridiculous  and  humorous.  When 
writing  in  a  ligliter  vein  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
interspersing  his  letters  with  most  appropriate 
puns,  or  often  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations 
or  sentences.  AVlien  writing  on  serious  subjects 
one  could  feel  that  every  word  was  well  considered 
and  that  every  sentence  had  full  weight. 

While  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men 
therewas  one  dass  of  people  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with,  and  these  were  the  men  with  shallow 
mind  and  superficial  knowledge  pretending  to  be 
more  tha,n  they  really  were.  For  such  men  he  had 
no  pity  and  diel  not  hesitate  to  expose  them,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  showed  great  consideration 
for  those  who  were  honest  in  their  efforts,  though 
weak  in  power. 

Curtman  was  a  man  of  great  stability  in  his 
views  and  opinions,  and  he  was  practically  im- 
movable  in  his  convictions  unless  sufficient  evidence 
was  brought  forward  to  show  him  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong,  when  he  readily  accepted  the  Situation. 

In  his  hotne  life  Curtman  was  most  happy, 
having  selected  for  his  companion  through  life  a 
lady  who  was  to  him  a,  true  wife  in  the  best  and 
füllest  meaning  of  the  word.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction  of  seeing  his  children  grow  up  to  become 
useful  members  of  society.  Being  naturally  of  a 
domestic  nature  his  leisure  hours  were  fully  devoted 
to  his  fatnily,  by  the  members  of  which,  in  return, 
he  was  dearly  loved  and  reverentially  admired. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Curtman  falls 
heavily  not  only  on  the  immediate  family  and  the 
thousands  of  friends,  but  also  on  the  professions 
of  rnedicine,  chemistry  and  pharmacy.  The  world 
would  be  better  off  if  we  had  more  men  like 
Curtman . 


The  Periodides  of  the  Alkaloids,  as  Mole- 
cular  Forms  for  Volumetrie  or 
Gravimetrie  Estimation.  * 


By  Dr.  Albert  B.  Prescott. 


Summary. 

The  results  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
are  presented  in  a  Condensed  form  in  the  subjoined 
table.  In  general  terms,  the  perhalides,  as  given 
in  the  table,  decrease  in  stability  as  we  read  from 
left  to  right.  For  example,  of  the  periodides  of 
the  hydriodideSjthat  of  caffeine  is  the  most  stable — 
next  comes  that  of  bromocaffeine,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  one  of  chlorocaffeine.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  periodides  and  perbromides  of  the  other 
salts.  While  the  line  is  quite  sharp  between  the 
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perhalides  of  caffeine  and  those  of  bromocaffeine, 
it  is  not  so  between  the  perhalides  of  the  latter 
and  those  of  chlorocaffeine. 

*  "Jfr  * 

We  can  spea.k  only  in  general  terms  of  a 
difference  in  stabil ity  between  the  perhalides  of  the 
two  halogen  caffeines,  respectively.  Thus,  we  notice 
such  a  difference  in  stability  between  the  periodides 
of  the  two  hydrobromides,  and  also  between  the 
perbromides  of  the  two  hydrochlorides  respectively. 
The  gradation  in  stability  among  the  periodides 
of  one  and  the  same  dass  is  usually,  but  not  al- 
ways,  regulär.  In  all  three  cases,  however,  the 
periodides  of  the  hydriodides  are  far  more  stähle 
than  those  of  the  other  salts.  If  «a,  b,  and  c  should 
represent  different  degrees  of  stability,  decreasing 
in  alphabetical  order,  then  the  relative  stability 
of  the  niembers  of  each  dass  of  the  perhalides  is 
as  is  given  in  the  table.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  term  stability  is  used  here  in  its  broad 
and  general  sense,  such  as  the  behavior  of  the 
compounds  towards  different  solvents,  and  on  ex- 
posure  to  air.  The  comparison  is  made  between 
the  perhalides  of  each  dass,  and  the  periodides, 
as  well  as  the  perbromides  of  each  of  the  three 
bases  (caffeine,  bromocaffeine,  and  chlorocaffeine) 
form  separate  classes  for  comparison.  When  two 
perhalides  of  the  same  salt  exist,  only  the  higher 
one  is  taken  into  account. 

There  appears  to  be  a  regulär  lowering  in  the 
melting  points  of  the  periodides  of  each  dass,  it 
being  the  highest  in  the  hydriodides  and  the 
lowest  in  the  hydrochlorides.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  melting  points  of  the  anal- 
ogous  periodides  of  chlorocaffeine  and  bromo¬ 
caffeine  are  so  near  alike,  while  the  pure  halogen 
caffeines  themselves  melt  at  188°  C.  and  206°  C., 
respectively.  The  perbromides  do  not  show  such 
a  regulär  gradation.  There  is  a,  difference  in  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  periodides  of  each  dass,  corresponding 
to  the  lowering  of  the  melting  points,  this  being 
true  of  caffeine  and  bromocaffeine,  where  the 
periodide  of  the  hydrobromide  is  less  stähle  than 
the  hydrochloride.  There  is  a  uniformity  in  com- 
position  between  the  periodides  on  one  hand  and 
the  corresponding  perbromides  on  the  other,  in 
each  of  the  three  bases.  Thus,  in  caffeine  it  is 
always  the  tetrahalide  compound  that  is  more 
easily  formed,  and  in  chlorocaffeine  and  bromo¬ 
caffeine  it  is  the  pentahalide.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  all  three  hydrochlorides  carry  less  iodine  in 


the  periodides  than  the  salts  of  the  other  two 
halogen  acids. 

*  *  * 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  very  general  conclusions 
from  the  study  of  perhalides  of  only  one  base,  but 
so  far  as  they  go,  the  results  presented  in  the 
preceding  pages  justify  in  a  certain  degree  the 
following  conclusions : 

(1)  Organic  bases  ave  capable  of  forming 
periodides  not  only  of  their  hydriodide  salts,  but 
also  of  the  hydrobromides  and  of  the  hydro¬ 
chlorides.  The  stability  of  the  resulting  periodide 
will  be  governed,  all  other  conclitions  being  equal, 
by  the  nature  of  the  halogen  through  wliich  the 
“periodine”  is  linked  to  the  nitrogen,  decreasing 
as  the  volatility  of  the  halogen  increases. 

(2)  When  a  base  forms  periodides,  it  is  also 
capable  of  forming  perbromides,  which  probably 
possess  an  analogouscomposition  and  Constitution. 

(3)  If  two  nearly  related  compounds  form 
under  similar  conclitions  periodides  (or  perbro¬ 
mides)  of  different  degrees,  then  the  periodide  (or 
perbromide)  containing  the  highest  number  of 
“perhalogen”  atoms  is  not  necessarily  the  more 
stable  of  the  two.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
tetraiodide  and  tetrabromide  of  caffeine  with  the 
pentiodide  and  pentabromide  of  bromocaffeine. 

(4)  The  number  of  iodine  atoms  which  a  base 
takes  up  in  the  formation  of  a  periodide  is  in  no 
way  an  index  of  the  basal  power  of  the  base. 
Caffeine,  for  instance,  is  a  very  weak  base, 55  yet 
it  forms  higher  periodides  than  the  comparatively 


55  This  comparison,  briefly  made  by  Dr.  Gomberg,  may 
well  be  reeeived  with  some  attention  to  the  definition  of  the 
terms  “base”,  and  “base-forming”  element,  in  organic  Chemis¬ 
try.  Of  course  chemists  restrict  the  term  “base”  to  componnds 
of  the  nitrogen  family  of  elements.  The  new  iodoninttm  bases,  on 
the  hydroxylamine  type,  bring  in  an  exception  for  iodine  itself. 
On  the  contrary  the  alcohols,  though  capable  of  making  both 
“neutral”  and  stable  salts,  with  the  acids,  do  not  contain 
“base-forming”  elements,  as  terms  are  used.  As  to  caffeine, 
though  it  cannot  malte  salts  which  are  either  “neutral”  or 
stable,  its  molecule  has  four  atoms  of  the  “base-forming”  ele¬ 
ment.  A  diureide,  in  fact  a  tetramide,  it  is  not  really  an  amine 
at  all.  With  an  acid-amide  Constitution,  in  its  feeble  Union 
with  an  acid,  its  valence  is  seldom  more  than  one,  and  it  is  not 
in  evidence  which  one  of  its  four  nitrogen  atoms,  or  whether  or 
not  more  than  one  of  them,  be  linked  to  the  halogen  atoms  in 
perhalides.  At  any  rate,  these  same  base-forming  elements, 
nitrogen  especially,  do  have  especial  power  to  hold  iodine  in 
periodides.  Certainly  itis  not  mere  positive  polarity.  Ifitwere 
chlorine  would  be  held  by  it  with  more  strength  than  iodine  is. 
It  seems  to  enable  iodine  atoms  to  mass  wdth  each  other  in 
numbers  greaterthan  those  in  molecules  offree  iodine.  Finally, 
when  more  than  one  halogen  element  is  included  in  perhalide 
combination,  the  question  of  the  halogen-holding  power  be- 
comes  quite  a  different  question,  one  complicated  with  the  well- 
known  power  of  one  halogen  to  unite  with  another,  as  in  iodine 
trichloride,  where  no  third  element  is  concerned. 

A .  B.  Prescott. 
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stronger  bases  of  morphine,  strychnine,  atropine, 
etc.  Again,  chlorocaffeine  and  bromocaffeine,  al- 
thougli  far  weaker  than  caffeine  itself,  forme  higher 
periodides  than  the  Jatter. 

In  conclusion,  I  wisli  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Keating  and  Mr.  W.  J.  O’Brien,  who  have 
kindly  helped  me  in  this  work. 

*  *  * 

It  was  the  caffeine  hydrogen  pentiodide  that 
was  found  by  Dr.  Gomberg  to  be  formed  promptly, 
and  as  the  only  periodide  when  caffeine  is  treated 
with  the  water  solution  of  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  mineral  acid.  And  this  is  the  ground-work  for 
the  Volumetrie  estimation  of  caffeine,  in  mineral 
acid  solution,  by  titration  with  free  iodine  applied 
in  aqueous  potassium  iodide  solution,  as  next 
given  by  Dr.  Gomberg.  In  use  with  the  caffeine- 
bearing  plan t-produ cts,  this  method  is  both  exact 
and  trustworthy,  as  experience  for  several  months 
has  convinced  me.  Its  use  in  these  plant-products, 
however,  brings  up  the  question  of  the  theobromine 
reaction  in  this  method.  A  few  months  ago,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Shaw  published  an  account  of  periodides 
of  theobromine  which  he  has  obtained.  Some 
attention  has  been  given  in  this  laboratory  to  the 
reaction  of  theobromine  with  Wagner’s  reagent,  in 
presence  of  an  acid,  but  we  have  not  anything  yet 
ready  to  report  upon  this  subject. 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  WAGNER’S  RE¬ 
AGENT  UPON  CAFFEINE  AND  A  NEW 
METHOD  FOR  THE  ESTIMATION 
OF  CAFFEINE.56 

The  use  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  as  a 
general  qualitative  reagent  for  alkaloids  dates  as 
far  back  as  1839. 57  It  was,  however,  R.  Wagner58 
who  first  employed  it  for  tlie  quantitative  estima¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  bases,  and  this  solution  has  since 
been  known  as  Wagner’s  reagent.  He  based  liis 
conclusion  upon  trials  with  solution  of  quinine 
and  cinchonine,  showing  that  under  approximately 
similar  conditions  they  always  require  the  same 
amount  of  iodine  for  complete  preeipitation.  Hence 
empirical  factors  could  be  established  which  would 
enable  one  to  use  a  Standard  solution  of  iodine 
for  the  titration  of  all  such  alkaloids  as  form 
insoluble  superiodides.  The  method,  however,  was 
not  frequently  employed,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  no  experimental  proof  as  to  the  constancy  of 
composition  of  the  precipitates.  Moreover,  it  was 
noticed  that  some  of  the  precipitates  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  iodine  to  water,  i.  e.,  they  are  not 
completely  insoluble.  Hence  concordant  results 
could  not  be  obtained.  Later,  Schweissinger 50 
applied  this  method  to  the  estimation  of  strychnine 
and  brucine.  His  results  have  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  while  the  method  is  very  satisfactory 
for  strychnine,  it  is  far  from  being  so  for  brucine. 
Ilecently  Kippenberger, 60  in  his  research  upon  the 
Isolation  and  Separation  of  alkaloids  for  toxi- 
cological  purposes,  has  reviewed  the  subject  of  the 
action  of  Wagner’s  reagent  upon  alkaloids,  and 
gives  considerable  prominence  to  this  as  one  of 


56  A  paper  by  M.  Gomberg,  Instructor  in  Organie  Chemist¬ 
ry,  in  the  Universit?'  of  Michigan,  from  T.  Am.  Chem.,  April, 
1896,  Vol.  18,  p.  331. 

57  Bouchardat:  Compt.  Rend.,  9,  p.  475. 

58  Dingl.  poly.  J.,  161,  p.  40;  Ztschr.  anal.  Chem.,  1,  p.102. 

59  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  64,  p.  615. 

«6  Ztschr.  anal.  Chem.,  34,  p.  317;  35,  p.  10.— Nearly  in  fall 
in  Analyst,  20,  p.  201. 


the  best  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  vege¬ 
table  bases.  His  method  of  procedure  was  practi- 
cally  the  same  as  that  first  proposed  by  Wagner. 
The  alkaloid  is  dissolved  in  acidulated  water,  and 
to  the  solution  a  tenth  or  twentietli  normal  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  is  gradually 
added  until  all  the  alkaloid  is  precipitated  and  the 
supernatant  liquid  shows  a  slight  excess  of  iodine. 
Instead  of  filtering  and  washing  the  precipitate, 
as  was  done  by  Wagner  and  Schweissinger,  Kippen¬ 
berger  allows  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  either 
decants  or  Alters  off  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
mother-liquid  for  the  estimation  of  iodine  not 
taken  up  by  the  alkaloid.  The  estimation  of  iodine 
is  always  done  by  means  of  a  Standard  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

It  has  been  usually  assumed,  for  reasons  not 
entirely  clear,  that  the  composition  of  the  precip¬ 
itates  is  Alk. HI. Io,  i.  e.,  diiodides  of  the  hydrio- 
dides  of  the  alkaloids  are  formed.  Of  the  three 
atoms  of  iodine  only  two  can  be  estimated  directly 
by  titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  hydrio- 
dic  acid  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  potassium 
iodide,  while  the  two  “superiodine”  atoms  are 
furnished  by  the  free  iodine  dissolved  in  the  pota.s- 
sium  iodide.  The  quantity  of  an  alkaloid  preci¬ 
pitated  by  a  known  volume  of  Wagner’s  reagent 
is  calculated  on  this  assumption,  21 :  molecular 
weight  of  alkaloid  : :  amount  of  iodine  taken  up : 
x=amount  of  alkaloid.  Schweissinger  found  that 
the  method  of  calculation  agrees  entirely  with  the 
theoretical  figures  for  strychnine.  Kippenberger 
has  called  into  question  the  correctness  of  this 
mode  of  calculation.  He,  too,  assumes  that  the 
composition  of  the  precipitates  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  formula  Alk.HI.R,  but  he  Claims  that  all 
three  atoms  of  iodine  are  supplied  by  the  free 
iodine,  and  none  by  the  potassium  iodide.  There- 
fore  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  alkaloid  pre¬ 
cipitated  is  to  be  done,  aceording  to  Kippenberger, 
by  the  use  of  the  proportion,  31 :  moleular  weight 
of  alkaloid  : :  amount  of  iodine  taken  up :  a'  = 
amount  of  alkaloid. 

The  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  supposed  by  Kippen¬ 
berger,  results  from  the  interaction  of  iodine  and 
water, 

21  +  2H20  =  2  HI  +  H2O2, 

a  reaction  which  is  facilitated  or  induced  by  the 
avidity  of  the  alkaloids  to  form  insoluble  perio¬ 
dides  of  the  hydriodides.  His  reasons  for  assuming 
that  such  a  peculiar  reaction  takes  place  under 
the  simple  conditions  of  preeipitation,  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  given  here.  All  his  arguments  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  alkaloids  form  perio¬ 
dides  of  uniform  composition,  Alk.HI.I2,  and  that 
the  same  alkaloid  gives  always  the  same  periodide. 
Now,  there  is  no  reason,  a  priori,  why  this  should 
be  the  ca.se.  Jörgenson’s61  extended  researches 
show  that  different  alkaloids,  when  treated  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions,  give  periodides 
of  entirely  different  compositions.  Thus,  morphine 
gives  with  Wagner’s  reagent  Alk.HI.I3; 62  codeine 
furnishes  with  excess  of  Wagner’s  reagent  Alk. HI. I4; 
and  caffeine,  as  will  be  sliown,  gives  Alk.HI.I4,  etc. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  until  we  ascertain  exactly 
the  composition  of  the  different  periodides  as  pro- 
duced  under  the  conditions  of  titrations,  will  the 
use  of  Wagner’s  reagent  for  quantitative  purposes 
be  placed  upon  a  sound  basis. 


61  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  1870,  [2],  2,  p.  433,  etc. 

62  jörgenson,  1870:  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  [2],  2,  p.  438. 
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I  have  dwelt  at  such  lengtli  upon  this  subject, 
because  tlie  method  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine 
presently  to  be  described,  is  based  upon  experi¬ 
mental  evidenee  wliieli  is  entirely  contradictory  to 
Kippenberger h  conclusions.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be  with  otlier  alkaloids,  bis  theory  as  to  the 
production  of  hydriodic  acid  from  iodine  and 
water,  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  caffeine. 

Wagner,  in  describing  bis  method,  gives  a  list 
of  alkaloids  whicli  are  completely  precipitated  by 
iodine  solution,  and  also  mentions  that  “caffeine, 
theobromine,  piperine  and  urea  are  not  precipitated 
at  all.”  03  His  statement,  so  far  at  least  as  caffeine 
is  concerned,  has  stood  since  then  uncontradicted. 
It  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  Standard 
treatises  and  text-books,64  but  even  into  periodical 
literature  of  recent  date.  As  late  as  1894,  Kunze,65 
in  reviewing  the  chemistry  of  caffeine  and  tlieo- 
bromine,  calls  attention  to  this  peculiarity  of  the 
two  alkaloids.  The  non-precipitation  of  caffeine 
by  Wagner’s  reagent  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  alkaloid  from 
almost  all  otlier  vegetable  bases. 

And  yet  this  is  entirely  contrary  to  actual 
facts.  Instead  of  forming  an  exception,  caffeine 
conforms  to  all  the  requirernents  necessary  in  the 
application  of  this  test. 66  It  is  well  known  that 
most  of  the  alkaloids  as  such  are  insoluble  or  only 
very  slightly  soluble  in  wäter;  they  require  the 
presence  of  some  acid  for  their  complete  solution. 
In  otlier  words,  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  their  salts, 
are  soluble  in  water.  Whenever  Wagner’s  reagent 
is  applied  for  the  precipitation  of  an  alkaloid,  it 
is  always  applied  to  a  solution  of  some  salt  of  it, 
preferably  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
cliloric  acid.  Therefore,  even  when  strictly  neutral 
salts  of  alkaloids  are  employed,  there  is  still  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  hydriodic  acid,  or 
ratlier  of  the  hydriodides  of  the  alkaloid,  as  for 
instanee,  Alk.HCH-KI=Alk.HI+KCl.  The  hydrio- 
dide  thus  produced  is  at  once  precipitated  as  a 
periodide.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  caffeine  is 
tolerably  soluble  in  water,  and  it  has  become 
customary  to  work  with  Solutions  of  caffeine  as  a 
free  alkaloid,  and  not  in  the  form  of  its  salts. 
The  question  as  to  whether  Solutions  of  free  alka¬ 
loids  are  precipitated  with  Wagner’s  reagent  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  beeil  studied.  My  prelimi- 
nary  experiments  in  that  direction  show  that  at 
least  some  alkaloids  (morphine,  atropine,  strych- 
nine,  etc.)  are  precipitated.  I  have  not  examined 
yet  whether  these  periodides  are  identical  in  com- 
position  with  those  produced  from  the  salts  of  the 
alkaloids.  But  so  far  as  caffeine  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  a  neutral  solution  of  it  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate  when  t.reated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in 


63  Loc.  cit.  41. 

64  Prescott,  Organic  Analysis,  p.  80;  Allen,  Comm.  Organic 
Analysis,  Vol.  3,  (2),  p.  481;  Fliickiger,  Reactions  (Nagelvoort’s 
Translation),  p.  26  ;  not  affected  by  Wagner’s  reagent  in  either 
neutral  or  acid  Solutions  ;  Dragendorff,  1888,  Ermittelung  von 
Giften,  says  tbat  caffeine  gives  a  dirty  brown  precipitate.  From 
the  text  it  is  not  improbable  he  used  iodine  in  hydriodic  acid. 

65  Ztschr.  anal.  Chem.,  33,  p.  23. 

66  i  do  not  well  understand  this  statement  as  to  “all  the 
requirernents  necessary-’  in  the  test  with  Wagner’s  reagent. 
The  paper  was  publis'hed  by  Dr.  Gomberg  betöre  he  left  for 
Europe  a  month  ago.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  possible  requirement 
that  could  have  been  made  at  any  time  for  the  test,  that  the 
solution  must  always  be  made  acidulous  with  mineral  acid 
betöre  adding  Wagner’s  reagent,  for  the  presence  of  alkaloids. 
I  find  I  have  myself  advised  such  acidulation,  without  intima- 
tion  that  it  was  necessary.  When  no  stipulation  for  acidity  of 
the  solution  is  made,  the  operator  usually  takes  the  neutral 
aqueous  solution.  In  this  solution,  as  is  clear  from  Gomberg’s 
Statements  in  the  paragraph  above,  as  well  as  from  his  assay- 
method  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  the  test  distinguishes  caffeine 
from  the  pyridine  derived  alkaloids. 


potassium  iodide.  When,  however,  the  addition  of 
Wagner’s  reagent  is  either  followed  or  preceded  by 
the  addition  of  some  dilute  acid,  there  is  at  once 
tlirown  down  a  dark-reddish  precipitate,  remaining 
amorphous  even  on  long  standing. 67  The  com- 
position  of  this  periodide  is,  as  will  be  shown, 
C8H10N2O4HI.I4.  It  was  obtained  for  analysis  in 
many  different  ways  —  by  using  either  caffeine  or 
iodine  in  excess,  and  by  employing  different  acids. 
The  periodide  produced  is,  however,  always  of  the 
same  composition.  The  precipitates  were  allowed 
to  settle,  filtered  by  means  of  a  pump,  washed  with 
water  to  remove  the  excess  of  potassium  iodide, 
dried  011  porous  plates,  and  finally  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid. 

I.  This  sample  was  obtained  by  slowly  adding 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  caffeine  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
iodine  was  added  until  the  supernatant  liquid  was 
decidedly  red.  The  whole  was  allowed  to  stand 
three  hours,  filtered,  washed  and  dried  as  described 
above.  The  total  iodine  was  estimated  in  the  usual 
way,  f.  e.,  by  suspending  a  weighed  sample  in 
water,  adding  sulphurous  acid  solution,  then  silver 
nitrate  and  nitric  acid;  filtered,  washed  and  dried. 
The  “exterior”  iodine,  i.  e.,  the  iodine  not  as  hy¬ 
driodic  acid,  was  estimated  by  direct  titration  with 
Standard  sodium  thiosulphate. 

0.2002  gr.  gave  for  total  iodine  0.2785  gr.  Agl. 

0.2358  “  “  “  exterior  “  0.1433  gr.  1. 

II.  This  sample  was  obtained  by  adding  to  an 
acidulated  solution  of  caffeine  enougli  iodine  to 
precipitate  about  one-half  of  the  caffeine  present. 

0.2563  gr,  gave  for  total  iodine  0.3591  gr.  Agl. 

0.1659  “  “  “  exterior  “  0.0997  gr.  I. 

III.  A  neutral  solution  of  caffeine  was  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  Wagner’s  reagent,  and  to  the 
mixture  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  gradually  added 
so  long  as  a  precipitate  was  produced. 

0.4039  gr.  gave  for  total  iodine  0.5668  gr.  Agl. 

0.1424  “  “  “  exterior  “  0.0866  gr.  I. 

IV.  Filtrates  from  I.  and  III.,  011  long  stand¬ 

ing,  gave  a  deposit  of  dark-blue  needle-like  crystals, 
whicli  were  collected,  washed  and  dried  as  before. 
0.7884  gr.  gave  for  total  iodine  1.1064  gr.  Agl. 

0.4450  “  “  “  exterior  “  0.2685  gr.  I. 

V.  This  was  obtained  by  recrystallizing  the 
amorphous  precipitate  from  methyl  alcoliol. 
0.2890  gr.  gave  for  exterior  iodine  0.1756  gr.  I- 

VI.  Obtained  by  recrystallizing  the  amorphous 
periodide  from  hot  ethyl  acetate. 

0.4807  gr.  gave  for  total  iodine  0.6709  gr.  Agl. 

0.2777  “  “  “  exterior  “  0.1625  gr.  I. 


Calculated  for  Per 

C8H10N4O2.HI.l4.  cent. 

Total  iodine . 76.44 

Exterior  iodine . 61.15 

Found. 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

75.12  75.66  75.84  75.83  .  75.40 

60.79  60.11  60.81  60.34  60.76  60.22 


67  Almost  the  same  can  be  said  of  theobromine,  making 
allowance  for  the  differenee  of  solubility  of  the  alkaloid  in 
water.  A  saturated  solution  of  it  (containing  one  part  of 
theobromine  to  1600  of  water)  gives  no  precipitate  with 
Wagner’s  reagent,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acid  there 
separates  in  a  short  time  a  crystalline  periodide.  Contrary  to 
usual  Statements,  I  find  that  theobromine  in  acid  Solutions 
gives  a  heavy  precipitate  wdth  Wagner’s  reagent,  of  a  peculiar 
dirty-blue  color. 
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When  sotne  of  the  periodide  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  sulpliur  dioxide,  and  then  extracted 
with  Chloroform,  it  furnishes  unchanged  caffeine. 

The  composition  of  this  periodide  of  caffeine 
appears  to  be  different  from  that  described  hv 
Tilden,68  which  he  obtained  bj  exposing  to  sun- 
light  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caffeine  containing 
some  hydriodic  acid.  The  slow  oxidation  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  furnished  the  iodine,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  thus  obtained  has  the  composition,  accord- 
ing  to  Tilden,  2(C8HioN402HI.l2).3H20.  It  is  a 
lower  periodide  than  the  one  which  is  obtained 
when  iodine  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide  is  direct¬ 
ly  added  to  caffeine,  as  the  latter  has  the  compo¬ 
sition  C8H10N4O2.HI.I4.  Tilden  also  mentions  that 
by  the  addition  of  alcoholic  iodine  to  a  solution 
of  caffeine  in  weak  sulphuric  or  hydriodic  acid,  he 
obtained  a  deposition  of  black  granules,  which 
upon  analysis  furnished  about  seventy-five  percent 
of  total  iodine.  He  says  that  it  probably  consists 
of  a  compound  containing  nine  atoms  of  iodine. 
But  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  he  had  the 
tetraiodide  of  caffeine  hydriodide. 

Properties. — When  dry  the  periodide  is  a  violet- 
blue  amorphous  powder  melting  at  213°.  When 
moist  it  rapidly  loses  iodine  on  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  permanent  when  dry  and  suffers  but  sliglit 
loss  when  heated  to  100°  C.  Two  grams  when 
heated  for  four  hours  at  that  temperature  lost 
only  0.027  gram  =  1.33  percent.  It  loses  but 
very  little  of  its  iodine  when  suspended  in  water, 
giving  off  enough  iodine  to  saturate  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  water 
favors  the  liberation  of  iodine,  but  even  then  it  is 
but  slight.  The  periodide  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  heated,  with  considerable 
decomposition  into  the  free  base  and  iodine.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  and  suffers  less 
decomposition  in  that  solvent.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  methyl  alcohol,  on  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  the  solvent,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals, 
with  a  metallic  dark-bluish  lustre.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope  the  crystals  appear  to  con- 
sist  of  six-sided  prisms.  Ether,  whether  cold  or 
warm,  decomposes  it  but  slightly.  The  periodide 
is  insoluble  in  Chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and 
benzene.  It  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in 
hot  etliyl  acetate,  from  which  it  separates  on 
cooling  as  a  dark  granulär  crystalline  deposit, 
which  melts  at  215°  C. 

Limits  of  Precipitation. —  Like  most  alkaloids, 
caffeine  is  precipitated  by  Wagner ’s  reagent  even 
from  very  dilute  Solutions  of  the  base.  Although 
not  characteristic,  it  is  yet  as  delicate  a  test  for 
caffeine  a,s  we  have.  The  limits  of  precipitation, 
under  the  influence  of  different  acids,  will  appear 
from  the  following  table.  The  tests  apply  to  one  cc. 


of  the  solution  mentioned,  acidulated  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  acid,  and  to  this  two  drops  of 
Wagner’s  reagent  (twentieth  normal)  was  added. 

Estimation  of  Caffeine. 

All  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  caffeine 
depend  upon  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloid  by  an 
immiscible  solvent  from  either  a  dry  residue,  or 
from  its  solution  in  water.  But  Spencer69  has 
recently  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  remove  the 
alkaloid  from  its  solution  in  water.  According  to 
him,  it  is  necessary  to  shake  out  the  liquid  at  least 
seven  times  with  Chloroform,  in  order  to  remove 
caffeine  quantitatively.  It  is  usually  stated  that 
caffeine  does  not  form  any  stabile  salts  in  a  watery 
solution,  and  consequently  it  can  be  shaken  out 
with  immiscible  solvents  from  either  alkaline  or 
acid  Solutions.  But  this  is  only  relatively  true, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  illustrations. 
1.0085  grams  of  caffeine  were  dissolved  in  sixty 
cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  10),  and  this  solution  was 
repeatedly  shaken  out  with  Chloroform,  twenty-five 
cc.  at  a  time. 

10  consecutive  portions  of  Chloroform  gave  a  total 
of  0.4514  gram  caffeine. 

3  additional  portions  of  Chloroform  ma.de  a  total 
of  0.4859  gram  caffeine. 

3  more  additional  portions  of  Chloroform  made  a 
total  of  0.5034  gram  caffeine. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test  for  caffeine 
by  means  of  Wagner’s  reagent,  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  applying  this  reagent  for  the  quan¬ 
titative  estimation  of  the  alkaloid.  Its  successful 
application  necessitates,  of  course,  a  solution  of 
the  alkaloid  free  from  other  substances  that  are 
precipitated  by,  or  absorb  iodine,  —  a  condition 
requisite  in  the  estimation  of  any  base  by  means 
of  Wagner’s  reagent.  This  method  gives  very 
satisfactory  results,  as  nearly  theoretical  as  could 
be  expected.  I  am  indebted  for  the  analytical  data 
of  the  subjoined  table  to  Mr.  James  W.  Knox, 
holder  of  the  Stearns’  Fellowship  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  The  method  of  procedure  employed  by 
us  was  practically  the  sarne  as  that  used  by  Kip¬ 
penberger.  Definite  volumes  of  acidulated  Solutions 
of  caffeine  were  precipitated  with  a  known  volume 
of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  After  complete  pre¬ 
cipitation  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  was  obtained,  either  by  decantation  or  fil- 
tration,  and  the  excess  of  iodine  was  estimated  by 
titrating  against  a  tenth  normal  solution  of  so- 
dium  thiosulphate.  The  precipitation  is  best  per- 
formed  in  a  tall  test-tube  on  foot,  and  the  solution 
for  titration  is  removed  directly  by  immersing  the 
end  of  the  burette  into  the  liquid  and  applying 
suction  at  the  upper  end.  When  it  is  desirable  to 


Dilution. 

Sulphuric 

acid. 

Five  percent. 

Hydrochloric 

acid. 

Five  percent. 

Nitric  acid. 
Five  percent. 

Acetic  acid. 

Five  and 
fifty  percent. 

Oxalic  acid. 
Five 
percent. 

Tartaric  acid. 
Ten 

percent. 

Citric  acid. 
Ten 

percent. 

1 

250 

v.  heavy. 

v.  heavy. 

v.  heavy. 

ii  one. 

heavy. 

sliglit. 

faint. 

1 

1000 

v.  heavy. 

v.  heavy. 

v.  heavy. 

heavy. 

V.  sl. 

none. 

1 

1500 

heavy. 

heavv. 

heavy. 

sl. 

none. 

1 

5000 

fair. 

fair. 

fair. 

faint. 

1 

5000 

v.  sl. 

sl. 

sl. 

1 

8000 

v.  .sl. 

sl. 

sl. 

1 

10000 

n  one. 

V.  sl. 

V.  sl. 

69  J.  anal.  Chem.,  4,  p.  390. 


68  j.  Chem.  Soc.,  18,  99. 
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filter  off  an  aliquot  portion,  a  filter  of  glass-wool 
and  asbestos  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 

We  liave  tested  the  method  on  Solutions  of 
caffeine  acidulated  with  sulplmric  acid,  the  Solu¬ 
tions  being  of  different  strengths,  namely :  con- 
taining  0.25  percent  of  caffeine,  0.50  percent,  0.75 
percent,  and  1.00  percent,  respectively.  We  liave 
variedin  different  seriesof  experiments  tlie  amounts 
of  Wagner’s  reagent,  employing  just  the  theoretical 
quantities,  a  small  and  large  excess  above  that,  as 
well  as  quantities  below  those  required  by  the 
theory.  Columns  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  give  the  results 
obtained  by  allowing  tlie  Solutions  to  stand  for 
au  hour  before  decanting  an  aliquot  portion  for 
titration :  column  Y  shows  the  results  obtained 
when  the  liquid  for  titration  was  filtered  off  within 
fiveminutes  after  the  addition  of  Wagner’s  reagent. 
The  results  are  calculated  on  the  basis  that  the 
periodide  has  the  composition  CsH10N4O2.HI.I4. 
The  amount  of  alkaloid  is  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  iodine  used  up,  by  tlie  formula, 

41  :  C8H10N4O2  :  :  506  :  194; 
i.  e.,  one  part  of  iodine  represents  0.3834  parts  of 
caffeine.  Or,  one  cc.  tent-h  normal  iodine  =  0.00485 
gram s  caffeine. 

The  results  presented  below  sliow  that  the 
estiuiation  of  caffeine  by  this  method  is  very  exact. 


other  substances  that  may  be  precipitated  by 
Wagner’s  reagent.  The  estimation  of  caffeine  by 
this  method  is  likely  to  give  higher  results  than 
have  hitlierto  been  obtained.  The  following  pro- 
cedure  is  recommended. 70  The  drug  is  thoroughly 
digested  with  water  for  some  time,  by  the  aid  of 
lieat,  cooled,  and  made  up  to  a  definite  volume, 
and  filtered.  An  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  is 
treated  with  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  allowed 
to  settle,  and  filtered.  Tlie  whole  of  the  filtrate, 
or  a  given  portion  of  it,  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  to  remove  the  lead,  and  filtered.  Tnis 
filtrate,  after  boiling  off  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  is 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and.  each  treated 
with  a  definite  volume  of  the  Standard  iodine  So¬ 
lution,  —  the  first  portion  without  the  addition 
of  any  mineral  acid,  the  second  with  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  After  five  to  ten 
minutes  standing  the'  excess  of  iodine  is  estimated 
in  each  of  the  two  Solutions,  as  described  above. 
The  first  portion,  containing  110  other  but  some 
acetic  acid,  serves  to  indicate  whether  the  filtrate 
from  the  lead  sulphide  contains  any  other  materials 
besides  caffeine  that  are  likely  to  be  precipitated 
by  Wagner’s  reagent,  —  for  caffeine  itself  is  not 
precipitated  by  it  even  in  presence  of  tolerably 
strong  acetic  acid.  If  any  absorption  of  iodine  be 
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Solution  containing 
0.25  percent  of 
caffeine. 

Solution  containing 
0.50  percent  of 
caffeine. 

Solution  containing 
0.75  percent  of 
caffeine. 

Solution  containing 
1.00  percent  of 
caffeine. 

Solution  containing 
0.50  percent  of 
caffeine. 
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Theoretical 
quantity  -j-2cc. 

0.0600 

0.0591 

0.0589 

98.33 

0.1200 

0.1175 

0.1175 

97.82 

0.1500 

0.1481 

0.1471 

98.40 

0.1200 

0.1182 

0.1179 

98.38 

0.1200 

0.1154 

0.1165 

96.78 

114  theoretical 
quantity. 

0.0750 

0.0749 

0.0749 

99.88 

0.1200 

0.1191 

0.1189 

99.17 

0.1500 

0.1489 

0.1485 

99.13 

0.1200 

0.119t 

Ö.1187 

99.12 

0.1200 

0.1196 
0.1 197 

99.75 

Twice  the  theo¬ 
retical  quantity 

0.0500 

0.0502 

0.0506 

100.80 

0.0800 

0.0805 

0.0789 

99.63 

0.1200 

0.1184 

98.67 

0.1100 

0.1091 

0.1091 

99.18 

0.0800 

0.0802 

0.0791 

99.63 

One-half  of  the 

theoretical 

quantity. 

0.0750 

0.0363 

0.0363 

48.40 

0.1600 

0.0794 

0.0794 

49.62 

0.2250 

0.1107 

49.20 

0.2000 

0.1067 

0.1067 

53.35 

0.1600 

0.0791 

0.0791 

49.44 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  iodine  is  in 
considerable  excess,  as  is  evident  from  the  figures 
where  one  and  one-third  and  twice  the  theoretical 
quantities  of  Wagner’s  reagent  were  used.  All  the 
results  in  the  table  were  obtained  on  Solutions  of 
caffeine  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  acidu- 
lation  being  tolerably  strong,  about  one  cc.  of  the 
concentrated  acid  to  fifty  cc.  of  the  liquid.  Ex¬ 
periments  upon  the  influence  of  the  acid  indicate 
that  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  interferes  to 
some  extent  with  the  reaction.  The  amount  of 
recovered  caffeine  falls  as  low  as  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  quantity  taken,  when  four  cc.  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  acid  to  fifty  cc.  of  the  liquid  are  used.  The 
results  are  also  not  very  uniform  and  concordant. 
The  fact  that  the  precipitation  of  caffeine  by  Wag¬ 
ner’s  reagent  is  more  delicate  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  than  any  other  acid  would  make  it 
advisahle  to  employ  that  acid  in  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  base  by  iodine. *  * 

This  method  could  easily  be  employed  for  the 
estimation  of  the  alkaloid  in  caffeine-bearing  drugs. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  final  solution 
of  the  alkaloid  in  water  as  free  as  possible  from 


found  in  the  first  portion,  then  that  quantity  is 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  iodine  taken 
up  by  the  second  portion ;  the  difference  represents 
the  iodine  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  periodide 
of  caffeine.  The  amount  thus  used  up,  multiplied 
by  0.3834,  gives  the  amount  of  caffeine  in  that 
particular  portion  of  the  liquid. 


Betel  Ohewing.  * 

By  Dr.  Rodney  H.  Tvue. 

To  all  who  take  pleasure  in  a  wonderful  sym- 
metry  and  perfection  of  form,  the  palm  furnishing 
the  betel  nut  is  said  to  offer  great  delight.  A 
straight,  smooth,  slender  shaft  of  a  dark  green  or 
grayish-green  color,  it  Stands,  supporting  at  its 
summit  six  or  eight  long,  shiniiig,  feathery  leaves. 

10  These  directions  are  in  part  those  given  by  Spencer,  1890: 
J.  anal.  Chem.,  4,  p.  390. 

*  Continued  from  p.  133. 
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Although  attaining  a  height  of  frora  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  its  trunk  is  a  colnmn  having  a  di- 
ameter  of  less  than  a  foot  even  at  its  base.  So 
graceful  is  its  entire  aspect  that  the  Indian  poets 
say  it  is  an  arrow  shot  down  upon  the  earth  from 
heaven.  Others  compare  it  to  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman  and  praise  it  as  being  not  merely 
the  most  beautiful  of  t.rees  but  also  as  the  bene- 
factor  of  him  who  cultivates  it. 

Seen  either  as  a  single  object  of  rare  grace  of 
outline  (Fig.  1,  p.  130)  or  in  groves  fringing  some 
oriental  jungle  (Fig.  6),  this  palm  seems  to  just-ify 
the  claim  made  for  it  by  its  poet  friends. 


trees,  thrown  into  heaps  and  kept  in  houses  for 
several  days  prior  to  being  planted.  The  soil 
chosen  for  the  seed  bed  must  be  well  dug  over  to 
a  deptli  of  from  one  to  two  feet;  the  rieh  surface 
soil  is  removed  and  manure  or  otlier  fertilizers  are 
spread  over  the  surface.  The  nuts  are  laid  close 
together  upon  this  layer,  with  the  so-ealled  “eyes” 
turned  upward  and  are  then  covered  with  the  rieh 
soil  before  removed.  Buried  thus  beneath  an  inch 
or  so  of  earth,  the  seeds  are  watered  daily  for 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  seed- 
lings  reach  a  height  of  three  or  four  inehes  and 
must  be  transplanted  into  a  bed  prepared  in  the 


Where  its  first  home  was,  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine,  since  it  has  for  untold  centuries  been  culti- 
vated  in  so  manv  parts  of  the  tropical  world.  It 
is  still  found  growing  wild  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  native  of 
tropical  Asia,  India  or  eastward,  or  of  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  now  has  praetically  the  same 
geographieal  distribution  as  the  betel  chewing 
habit. 

Although  it  thrives  in  ordinary  soils,the  culture 
of  the  betel  palm  necessitates  a  long  period  of 
patient  work  before  results  begin  to  appear.  The 
seeds  first  ripened  are  chosen  for  planting.  After 
the  winter  solstiee,  they  are  removed  from  the 

*  Figs.  1  and  2  from  photographs  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Fair  trom  Java,  now  in  the  Pharmacognostieal  Collection  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


manner  just  described.  Here  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  eaeh  otlier,  they  grow  for 
about  three  years,  receiving  water  every  day 
during  that  time.  The  young  palms  are  next 
transplanted  to  larger  quarters  in  carefully  pre- 
pared  soil  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
from  eacli  otlier.  Ainong  thera  are  planted  musa, 
cocoa  and  orange  trees  and  perhaps  around  all  a 
tliick  hedge  of  Euphorbium  or  Jatropha  Curcas. 
One  more  transplanting  after  another  three  years 
brings  the  trees  finally  into  their  permanent 
quarters  wliere  with  frequent  digging  over  and 
fertilizing  of  the  soil  and  monthly  irrigation,  they 
come  to  bearing  at  an  age  of  from  six  to  teil  years. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  is  the  usual  time 
during  which  the  areca  palm  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue  fruitful. 
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Tlie  leaves  are  about  fifteen  feet  long  with 
opposite  pinnae.  Some  are  slightly  ascending 
forming  the  feathery  crown,  others  of  somewhat 
different  form  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  pendant. 
Each  of  the  narrowly-lanceolate,  pointed  pinnte  is 
about  a  yard  long.  The  sheathing  base  of  the 
leaf  is  broad  and  during  the  rainy  season  protects 
the  inflorescence  which  develops  in  the  axis  of  the 
leaf.  The  areea  leaves  fall  during  our  winter 
months.  So  important  to  the  natives  is  this  tree 
tliat  the  Malays  in  places  date  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  betel 
palm  leaves. 

The  areea  palm  blooms  throughout  the  entire 


of  growth  the  young  nuts  are  sometimes  used. 
The  fruits  develop  inside  of  the  spathe  until  finally 
the  pressure  generated  splits  it  and  the  clusters 
of  egg-sized  nuts  are  to  be  seen  in  the  slmde  of  the 
thick  leaves  hanging  from  a  thick  axis.  The  rna- 
ture  nuts  are  surrounded  by  a  fibrous,  husk-like 
covering  which  has  a  thickness  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch.  The  nuts  themselves  on  being  freed 
from  the  coverings  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
occording  to  the  variety.  In  general,  they  preserve 
the  egg-like  form  of  the  whole  fruit.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  free  nut  is  marked  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly  with  a  mesh-like  pattern.  The  attachment 
of  the  seed  is  at.  its  broad  end.  The  average  weight 


Fig.  7.  Grove  of  Areea  palms  in  Java. 


year  and  may  have  at  the  same  time  flowers  and 
fruit  in  various  stages  of  growth.  The  flower 
clusters  develop  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  coming, 
however,  to  the  blooming  stage  only  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves.  Thus  the  flowers  and  fruits  come 
to  be  situated  on  the  stem  a  little  below  the  leafy 
crown.  The  somewhat  broom-shaped  flower  clusters, 
enclosed  in  the  smooth,  oval-lanceolate  spathe, 
consist  of  unisexual  flowers,  the  male  being  more 
numerous  and  situated  along  the  distal  parts  of 
the  axis,  the  fewer  female  flowers  toward  tlieir 
bases.  The  flowers  themselves  are  inconspicuous 
in  appearance.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  a 
pleasant  fragrance  emanates  from  the  pistillate 
flowers. 

The  time  necessary  to  bring  the  fruit  to  ma- 
turity  is  about  six  months,  but  after  tliree  months 


of  a  betel  nut  is  from  five  to  seven  grams;  its 
specific  gravity  about  1.25. 

When  seen  in  section,  the  nut  is  made  up  of 
two  sharply  contrasting  tissues,  the  white,  horny 
albumen  and  reddish  streaks  which  wind  in  an 
irregulär  mauner  from  the  circumference  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  center.  These  reddish  liues  mark  the 
infoldings  of  the  seed  coverings.  The  albumen  is 
composed  of  sclerenchyma  cells  with  strongly 
marked  pits;  the  reddish  lines  of  smaller,  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  cells  filled  with  a  reddish-brown 
substance. 

The  nuts  when  ripe  do  not  fall  from  the  trees, 
but  are  picked  by  a  particular  dass  of  people  who 
make  this  tlieir  business  and  hire  out  to  the  raisers 
during  the  harvest  seasons.  The  fruitfulness  of 
this  palm  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  average 
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tree  in  India  yields  six  hundred  nuts,  as  many  as 
a  thousand  being  sometimes  taken  from  a  tree. 

Lewin,  on  whose  authority  a  great  part  of  that 
here  given  rests,  found  as  a  result  of  bis  Chemical 
investigations  of  the  areca  nut  a  snow-white, 
crystalline  fat  present  in  an  amount  varying  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  percent.  When  fresh,  this  fat 
is  tasteless  with  a  light,  pleasant  odor  rerainding 
one  of  cacao.  It  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of 
lauric,  myristic  and  palmitic  acids.  The  most 
active  principle  present  appears  to  be  the  alkaloid 
arecoline.  In  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  milli- 
grams,  it  proved  fatal  to  cats.  It  slows  the  heart’s 
action  and  affects  respiration.  In  fatal  doses, 
respiration  ceases  before  the  heart’s  action  is 
stopped.  Poisoning  with  arecoline  is  accompanied 


Fig.  8. 

Betel  pepper  vine  festooning  a  small  tree  — India.* 


by  a  strong  eontraction  of  the  pupil.  Arecaine 
and  its  isomer  arecaidine,  choline  and  guvacine, 
all  of  them  base3,  have  also  been  isolated  from 
the  areca  nut. 

Although  cultivated  widely  and  over  the  general 
area  characterized  by  the  betel  habit,  still  within 
this  area  a  considerable  commerce  in  betel  nuts 
exists.  The  chief  points  of  export  are  Ceylon,  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Sumatra.  The  chief  im- 
porting  countries  are  India,  despite  the  enormous 
liome  production,  and  China. 

The  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  Piper  betle  L.,  is 
a  necessary  eonstituent  of  the  betel  roll.  This 
plant,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  near  relative  of 
a  number  of  well  known  things  —  the  pepper,  the 
cubeb  and  the  kava-kava,  now  attracting  some 
attention  in  medicine  —  are  all  members  of  this 
genus  and,  in  their  habits  and  appearance,  more 
or  less  closely  resemble  it. 

*  From  Tsehireh’s  Indische  Heil-  und  Nutzpflanzen  —  with 
permissioa  of  author  and  pnblisher. 


The  betel  pepper  is  a  perennial,  creeping  vine 
which  by  means  of  long  tendril-like  structures 
fastens  itself  upon  whatever  support  it  chances  to 
find.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  the  stamens  and 
pistils  being  found  in  separate  flowers.  The  root 
is  much  branched;  the  stem,  round  and  woody,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  person’s  finger,  is  smooth, 
much  branched  and  of  a  jointed  structure.  At  the 
nodes  many  small,  clinging  roots  are  given  off 
which  serve  to  fasten  the  vine  to  its  support.  The 
internodes  are  from  three  to  five  inches  long.  The 
broadly  heart-sliaped  or  sometimes  more  nearly 
rounded  leaves  have  entire  margins  and  are  more 
or  less  acuminately  pointed.  Tliey  are  mostly 
membranaceous,  rarely  somewhat  leathery,  smooth 
on  botli  sides,  marked  by  translucent,  punctate 
dots.  The  upper  surface  is  shining,  the  lower  pale- 
green.  In  size  the  leaves  are  from  three  to  seven 
inches  long  and  from  two  to  four  wide.  The 
flowers,  as  is  usual  in  fhis  family,  are  in  catkin- 
like  aggregations. 

The  plant  lives  from  twenty  to  tliirty  years 
but  gives  the  best  product  during  the  first  six  or 
seven  years.  It  prefers  a  moist,  rieh,  clay  soil  in 
shady  places. 

The  betel  pepper,  like  the  betel  palm,  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  unknown  centuries  and  the 
accounts  given  five  hundred  years  ago  concerning 
the  methods,  show  that  time  has  brought  about 
no  essential  change.  Division  of  labor  in  East 
India  has  resulted  in  a  dass  of  people  whose  ex¬ 
clusive  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  betel 
pepper,  and  still  anotlier  dass  fulfils  the  function 
of  middleman  by  getting  the  crops  marketed. 

Growing  the  betel  vine  demands  the  greatest 
care  and  industry  and  many  risks  have  to  be  run 
since  the  plants  are  liable  to  injury  from  many 
causes.  Desicle  guarding  from  insect  pests,  too 
much  exposure  to  the  sun  and  injury  from  strong 
winds  threaten  the  crop.  If,  however,  the  work  is 
rewarded  by  a  good  crop  of  leaves,  the  profits 
are  great. 

In  Mysore  in  .July  and  August,  ditches  half  a 
yard  wide,  of  like  depth  and  about  forty  feet  long 
are  dug  at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet  from  eacli 
other.  The  land  between  the  ditches  is  made  into 
beds  in  which  are  planted  at  first  quickly  growing 
plants  to  serve  later  as  supports  for  the  betel 
vines.  Every  second  day  the  bed  is  sprinkled  and 
the  ditches  fllled.  After  four  months,  the  cuttiugs 
of  the  pepper  are  set  in  the  beds  in  two  rows. 
These  cuttings  are  about  two  feet  long  and  stand 
from  three  to  five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The 
garden  is  then  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  Eujthor- 
bium  Tirucalli.  The  trenches  must  be  kept  fllled 
and  the  beds  frequently  watered.  After  about 
three  months  the  pepper  vine  begins  to  cling  to 
its  supports  when  the  weeds  are  cleaned  out  and 
the  soil  about  the  plant  manured.  This  careful 
attention  is  flnally  rewarded  after  nearly  two  years 
with  leaves  fit  for  use. 

The  leaves  for  market  are  picked  by  harnl  from 
the  branches  which  hang  free  from  the  support, 
those  from  parts  attached  to  the  tree  or  pole  on 
which  the  vine  climbs  being  regarded  as  unfit  for 
use.  The  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  leaves  are 
discarded.  Since  the  leaves  decrease  in  size  after 
the  plant  reaches  a  certain  age,  those  from  old 
plants  are  undesirable.  The  leaves  are  best  when 
used  fresh  and  an  acceptable  method  of  preserva- 
tion  for  more  than  a  few  days  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  use. 
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Lewin,  Eijkmann  and  others  who  have  studied 
the  betel  leaf  from  the  Chemical  standpoint,  found 
as  constituents  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil, 
a  resin-like  body  and  traces  of  an  alkaloid.  The 
volatile  oil  has  a  light-brown  color,  an  agreeable 
tea-like  odor  and  contains,  according  to  Power’s 
Catalogue,  betle-phenol,  or  para-eugenol  and  cad- 
inene.  According  to  Schmidt,  this  oil  is  located 
in  the  mesophyll  cells  of  the  leaf  in  close  connection 
with  the  Chlorophyll,  and  not,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected,  in  the  glands  of  the  leaf. 

The  physiologieal  action  of  the  betel  leaf  is 
not  very  pronounced.  When  fresh,  the  leaves  have 
a  very  strong,  peculiarly  aromatic  odor,  those 
growing  exposed  to  the  snnlighb  being  sharper  in 
taste  than  those  grown  in  the  shade.  No  plain 
Symptoms  follow  the  use  of  the  leaves  and  Lewin 
regards  it  as  doubtful  whether  more  than  the 
taste  imparted  to  the  betel  roll  is  contributed  by 
this  constituent.  Experiments  on  animals  with 
powdered  leaves  gave  negative  results.  The  oil, 
however,  showed  itself  more  active.  It  has  an 
anaesthetic  action  locally  like  that  seen  in  its 
congener,  the  kava-kava  plant.  In  subcutaneous 
injections,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  preceded  by  a  stage 
of  over-excitation. 

Schimmel  &  Co.  report  it  as  useful  therapeuti- 
cally  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  larynx  and  the  throat. 

The  third  usnal  constituent  of  the  betel  roll  is 
lime.  This  is  of  organic  origin,  corals  and  the 
Shells  of  large  sea  mollusks  being  burnt  and 
powdered. 

The  part  played  by  the  lime  in  betel  chewing 
is  an  important  one.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
why  it  is  essential,  Lewin  states  it  as  probable 
that  the  lime  releases  the  alkaloids  present  in  com- 
bination  with  tannin  and  otlier  substances  and 
enablesthem  to  produce  their  characteristic  results. 
He  also  regards  the  presence  of  lime  as  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  fragrant  volatile  principle 
in  the  betel  nut  which  gives  to  the  breath  of  the 
betel  chewer  its  pleasant  scent.  The  part  played 
by  the  betel  leaf  beyond  the  slight  anaesthetic 
action  on  the  tongue  and  mouth  and  the  aromatic 
qualities  of  the  oil  seems  to  be  unimportant. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Reagents  and  Reactions  known  by  tlie 
Nantes  of  their  Authors.* 


Based  on  the  original  collection  by  A .  Schneider,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Julius  Altschul. 


Eleven  years  ago  A.  Schneider  published  in 
the  Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle  a  collection  of 
reagents  and  reactions  known  by  the  names  of 
their  authors.  This  Compilation  was  printed  in 
No.  85  of  the  year  1885  after  it  had  been  published 
in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutischer  Kalender  for  1885,  which  appeared  in 
1884.  This  first  attempt  at.  an  alphabetical  Com¬ 
pilation  of  reagents  and  reactions  commonly  and 


*  Translated  for  the  Review  from  the  original  in  Nos.  28 
and  29  of  the  Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle,  1896, 


only  semi-occasionally  known  by  the  names  of  their 
authors  met  an  undeniable  demand.  The  number 
of  such  reactions  and  corresponding  reagents, 
espeeially  for  qualitative  tests,  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  In  the  study  of  Chemical  literature  the  reader 
frequently  loses  the  significance  of  a  reference  to 
such  reagents  or  reactions  because  he  is  not  fa¬ 
miliär  with  the  name  of  the  author,  which  Stands 
for  the  Chemical  synonym,  or  cannot  readily  find 
the  necessary  literary  reference.  The  following  list 
is  to  assist  the  reader  in  such  emergencies.  That 
the  original  list  fllled  a  gap  in  Chemical  literature 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
edition  of  that  number  of  the  Centralhalle,  al- 
though  larger  than  usual,  was  rapidly  sohl,  and 
also  by  the  numerous  reprints.  The  original  list 
also  led  to  the  preparation  of  new  lists,  of  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  collection  of  Julien  Delaite, 
Luettich,  1892;  that  of  Alberto  Janssen,  Florenz, 
1894;  of  Dr.  C.  Duennenberger,  Zuerich,  1894;  and 
of  Schneller,  Eichstaett,  1894. 

In  none  of  these  collections  is  any  reference 
'  made  to  the  original  list  of  Schneider.  From  a 
note  in  Krauch' s  Prüfung  der  chemischen  Reagen- 
tien,  III.  Auflage,  p.  894,  in  which  the  work  of 
Dr.  Duennenberger  and  of  Ferdinand  Jean  et  G. 
Mercier,  Repertoire  des  reactifs  speciaux,  gene- 
ralement  designee  sous  leurs  noms  d’auteurs,  Paris, 
1896,  is  mentioned  without  a  reference  to  the 
collection  of  Schneider,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
original  has  been  forgotten.  The  Pharmaceutische 
Centralhalle  has  therefore  seen  fit  to  publish  a 
revised  list  based  on  the  original  one  of  1885,  in 
which  the  more  recent  literature  is  duly  considered. 
The  growtli  of  this  literature  is  readily  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  list  published  in  1885  con- 
tained  about-  200  articles  (Dr.  Duennenberger’s  list 
contains  350),  whereas  the  present  list  contains 
over  600  articles  and  cross  references.  The  author 
does  not  even  now  Claim  completeness  for  his  list, 
but  hopes  that  in  its  new  form  it  may  prove  a 
serviceable  adjunct  both  in  study  and  laboratory 
practice. 

As  far  as  the  selection  of  material  is  concerned 
stress  has  been  laid  principally  on  qualitative  re¬ 
actions.  Quantitative  tests  have  been  added  only 
in  so  far  as  they  serve  also  for  qualitative  rleter- 
mination.  Most  of  the  items  belong  to  the  techni- 
cal,  pharmaceutical  and  physiologieal  branclies  of 
chemistry.  Of  bacteriological  reagents  only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  were  added. 

The  author  has  taken  special  pains  to  call 
attention,  by  means  of  cross  references,  to  relations 
exist.ing  between  different  reactions,  and  particu- 
larly  to  the  numerous  modifications  of  some  of 
the  more  important  reactions.  An  index  is  added 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  collection. 

Adamkiewicz’  reaction  for  albumen.  The 
acetic  acid  solution  of  albumenous  substances  is 
colored  violet  upon  the  addition  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  possesses  a  greenish  fluorescence. 
The  same  reaction  results  if  the  albumen  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  2  vol.  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  reaction 
is  facilitated  by  the  applieation  of  heat,  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wurster,  T),y  the  addition  of  a  few 
grains  of  sodium  Chloride. 

Agostini’s  reaction  for  glycose.  If  to  5  drops 
of  the  urine  to  be  examined  5  drops  of  %  p.  c.  gold 
j  Chloride  solution  and  8  drops  of  20  p.  c.  potassa 
I  solution  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  gently 
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heated  tlie  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  will  be 
indicated  by  the  formafcion  of  a  red  color. 

Allen’s  reaction  for  vegetable  fats.  Equal 
volumes  of  fat  and  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4,  are 
shaken  for  %  minute  and  then  set  aside  for  15 
minutes.  The  presence  of  vegetable  fats  (eotton- 
seed  oil)  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a.  coffee- 
brown  color. 

Allen’s  reaction  for  phenol.  Withhydrochlöric 
and  nitric  acids  phenol  produces  a  carmine-red 
color. 

Almen’s  reagent  for  blood.  A  liquid  contain- 
ing  blood,  when  well  shaken  with  a  inixture  of 
equal  parts  of  guaiac  tincture  and  turpentine  oil, 
becomes  blue  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  guaiac 
resin.  The  color  is  permanent  to  heat.  See  also 
Weber  and  Schoenbein. 

Almen’s  tannin  solution  serves  as  a  precipi- 
tant  for  albumen.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of 
4  grams  tannin,  8  ccm.  of  25  p.  c.  acetic  acid  and 
190  ccm.  of  40  to  50  p.  c.  alcohol.  It  also  preeipi- 
tates  nucleoalbumin. 

Almen’s  reagent  for  glucose  is  prepared  by 
digesting  2  grams  of  basic  carbonate  of  bismuth 
with  100  ccm.  potassa  solution,  sp.  gr.  1.33,  and 
4  g.  llochelle  salt.  Upon  cooling  the  clear  solution 
is  decanted  from  the  precipitate.  1  ccm.  of  the 
reagent  is  boiled  for  several  minutes  with  10  ccm. 
of  urine.  If  glucose  is  present  a  yellowish-brown 
precipitate  results,  which  becomes  darker  and 
finally  black. 

This  reagent  is  also  known  as  the  Boettger- 
Almen  reagent.  Compare  also  Nylander’  s  solution. 

Anderson’s  reaction  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween  chinoline-  and  pyridine  salts.  The  chloro- 
platinates  of  the  latter,  when  boiled  with  water, 
are  converted  into  insoluble  double  salts  with  the 
elimination  of  hydrogen  Chloride,  whereas  the 
former  remain  in  solution. 

Arata’s  test  for  artificial  dyestuffs  in  wine 
depends  upon  the  Observation  that  these  dyestuffs 
are  abstracted  from  the  wine  by  means  of  wool. 
The  fibre  is  then  subjected  to  special  reactions. 

Arndt’s  determination  of  sugar  by  means  of 
the  ferment  Saccharometer.  See  Einhorn. 

Arnold’s  reactions  for  alkaloids. 

I.  Some  alkaloids  when  heated  on  the  water- 
bath  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  obtained  by 
dissolving  metaphosphoric  acid  or  phosphoric  acid 
anhydride  in  offlcinal  phosphoric  acid  (Ph.  G.  III), 
produce  cliaracteristic  color  reactions:  aconitine 
—  violet;  nicotine — yellow;  coniine — green. 

II.  Triturated  with  conc.  sulphuric  acid,  many 
of  the  alkaloids  yield  characteristic  color  reactions 
upon  the  addition  of  conc.  30  to  40  p.  c.  alcoholic 
(in  some  instances  aqueous)  potassa  solution. 

III.  Arnold-  Vitali’s  reaction.  A  small  quantity 
of  alkaloid  is  triturated  with  conc.  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  grain  of  sodium  nitrite  is  added;  then  as 
in  II.  strong  potassa  solution.  A  number  of 
alkaloids  produce  characteristic  color  reactions. 
Thus  e.  g.  atropine  and  homatropine  produce  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  nitrate  an  orange-yellow 
color  which  upon  the  addition  of  the  potassa. 
becomes  reddish-violet  and  fades  to  rose-red. 

Arnold’s  reaction  for  narceine.  Upon  heating 
a  substance  containing  narceine  with  conc.  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  a  trace  of  phenol  a  reddish  color 
is  produced. 

Axenfeld’s  reagent  for  albumen  is  a  0.1  p.  c. 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  solution  to  be 
tested  is  acidulated  with  formic  acid  and  heated 


with  a  drop  of  the  reagent.  If  albumen  is  present 
the  solution  becomes  purplisli,  upon  the  addition 
of  more  gold  chloride,  blne.  The  latter  color  re¬ 
action  is  also  produced  by  glucose,  starch,tyrosine, 
lencine,  etc.,  but  the  purplish  color  is  character¬ 
istic  for  albumen. 

Aymonier’s  reaction  for  «-naphthol.  The 
15  p.  c.  alcoholic  solution  of  «-naphthol  is  colored 
violet  upon  the  addition  of  cane  sugar  and  mixing 
with  2  vol.  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  the  addition  of 
one  drop  of  a  mixture  of  1  p.  potassium  bichro- 
mate,  10  p.  water  and  1  p.  conc.  nitric  acid  the 
same  «-naphthol  solution  yields  a  black  precipitate. 
p'-naphthol  does  not  produce  either  of  these  re¬ 
actions. 

Bach’s  reagent  for  hydrogen  peroxide,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  Solutions : 

a)  0.03  potassium  bichromate  and  5  drops  of 
aniline  in  1  liter  of  water; 

b)  5  p.  c.  oxalic  acid  solution. 

5  ccm.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  when 
shaken  with  5  ccm.  of  solution  a)  and  1  drop  of 
solution  b),  yields  a.  violet-red  coloration  when 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  present. 

Barbot’s  reagent  for  fatty  oils  is  fuming  nitric 
acid.  Wheh  mixed  with  this  reagent  different  oils 
show  different  behavior  with  regard  to  coloration 
and  solidiflcation.  Olive  oil,  for  example,  yields  a 
white  (not  red  or  brown)  mixture  which  solidifies 
alter  1  to  2  hours. 

Barfoed’s  reagent  for  glucose  is  either  a 
solution  of  14  g.  crystallized  copper  acetate  in  200 
ccm.  water  and  5  ccm.  acetic  acid,  or,  according 
to  a  more  recent  formula,  of  0.5  copper  acetate 
in  100  ccm.  water  and  1  ccm.  acetic  acid. 
Glucose  reduces  this  solution  in  the  cold,  more 
quickly  upon  heating.  Dextrin,  cane  sugar  and 
milk  sugar  do  not  reduce  the  solution.  It  is  used 
for  the  distinction  between  glucose  and  lactose  in 
urine. 

Barreswil’s  reagent  for  glucose  corresponds 
to  Fehling’s  solution,  but  contains  potassa  in  place 
of  soda. 

Basoletto’s  reagent.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
by  volume  of  sesame  oil  and  a  2  p.  c.  solution  of 
cane  sugar  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.124,  is 
colored  red  in  the  cold,  but  more  rapidly  upon 
heating.  With  glucose  and  lactose  the  color  is 
produced  only  when  the  mixture  is  boiled  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  allowed  to  cool.  Compare 
Baudouin’s  test. 

Baiidouin’s  test  for  sesame  oil.  The  reagent 
consists  of  0.1  g.  sugar  dissolved  in  10  ccm.  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.18.  One  volume  of  this 
solution  is  shaken  with  2  vol.  of  the  oil  to  be  tested. 
If  sesame  oil  is  present  the  oil  upon  Separation  is 
cherry-red. 

According  to  Lewin  the  reaction  is  carried  out 
as  follows :  0.5  g.  of  finely  pulverized  sugar  in  a 
test  tube  is  covered  with  2  ccm.  of  the  oil,  then 
1  ccm.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.18,  is  poured 
carefully  down  the  sides  of  the  tube.  If  sesame  oil 
is  present  a  rose-red  zone  is  formed  with  in  1  to  5 
minutes. 

According  to  Million,  Baudouin’s  test  is  more 
delicate  when  ca.rried  out  with  the  well  dried  free 
fatty  acids,  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  oil. 

Villavecchia  and  Fabris  (q.  v.)  replace  sugar 
and  hydrochloric  acid  by  furfurol.  Compare  also 
Carl  in  fant  i,  and  Gassend. 

Baumann's  reagent  for  polyatomic  alcohols 
and  diamines  is  benzoylchloride  added  to  the  solu- 
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tion  of  the  alcohol  or  amine  in  aqueous  soda. 
Insoluble  benzoyl  esters  are  precipitated.  Used  for 
the  detection  of  glycerine,  carbohydrates  and 
various  products  of  bacterial  activity  in  urine. 

Bayer’s  reaction  for  indol.  A  solution  of 
indol  yields  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  solution 
a  red  color  or  precipitate. 

Beale’s  creosote  mixture  for  imbedding  micro- 
scopic  preparations.  To  a  solution  of  180  g. 
methyl  alcohol  and  11  g.  creosote  shfficient  chalk 
is  added  to  make  a  thick  paste.  Wliile  constantly 
stirring  1920  g.  of  water  are  gradually  added,  then 
a  few  fragments  of  camphor.  After  standing  several 
weeks  the  mixture  is  filtered. 

Bechi’s  test  for  cottonseed  oil.  Upon  heating 
with  an  alcoholic-ethereal  silver  nitrate  solution 
cottonseed  oil  (eventually  upon  addition  of  colza 
oil)  yields  a  reddish-brown  color;  olive  oil  and 
other  oils  remain  uncolored.  The  Swiss  Society  for 
Analytical  Chemists  in  1895  suggested  the  follow- 
ing  reagent:  to  1  g.  silver  nitrate,  dissolved  in 
5  ccm.  of  water,  200  ccm.  alcohol,  20  ccm.  ether 
and  1  ccm.  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4,  are  added.  In 
order  to  test  for  cottonseed  oil,  10  ccm.  of  the  fat 
and  3  ccm.  of  the  reagent  are  mixed  and  the 
mixture  heated  on  a  boiling  water-bath  for  10 
minutes.  If  cottonseed  oil  is  present  the  mixture 
becomes  brown  or  even  black.  Compare  Millian’s 
reaction: 

Becker’s  reaction  for  picrotoxine.  The  alka- 
loid  reduces  Feliling’s  solution  when  gentle  heat 
is  applied. 

Behren’s  test  for  fatty  oils.  AVhen  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1.835  to  1.84,  and  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.3, 
different  oils  show  different  behavior.  Sesame  oil 
produces  a  green  color. 

Beissenhirtz’s  reaction  for  aniline.  If  to  a 
solution  of  aniline  in  conc.  sulphuric  acid  a  grain 
of  potassium  bichromate  is  added,  the  solution 
first  becomes  red,  then  blue,  the  color  gradually 
disappearing. 

Berthelot’s  alcohol  reaction.  If  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  is  shaken  with  a  few  drops  of 
benzoyl  chloride  and  soda  solution  until  the  odor 
of  benzoyl  chloride  disappears,  the  peculiar  odor 
of  ethyl  benzoate  is  formed. 

Berzelius’  test  for  albumen.  Metaphosphoric 
acid  in  freshly  prepared  eoncentrated  solution  pre- 
cipitates  all  albuminous  substances  (except  peptone) 
from  their  aqueous  Solutions. 

Bettendorf’s  test  for  arsenic.  A  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  in  eoncentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.19.  when  heated  with  a  solution  of 
arsenic  or  arsenous  acids  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  a  brownish  turbidity  or  precipitate  of 
metaliic  arsenic  and  tin.  The  presence  of  much 
sulphuric  acid,  of  oxydizing  or  organic  substances 
interfere  with  the  reaction. 

Bieber’s  reagent  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
eoncentrated  sulphuric  acid,  red  nitric  acid  and 
water. 

Biel’s  cocaine  test.  If  a  solution  of  0.1  g. 
cocaine  salt  in  1  ccm.  conc.  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated  for  several  minutes  on  a  water-bath,  the 
addition  of  several  cubic  centimeters  of  water  causes 
the  formation  of  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of 
benzoic  acid. 

Biltz’s  test  for  mono-  and  bicarbonate  of 
sodium.  When  treated  with  mercuric  chloride  under 


certain  conditions,  these  yield  a  white  or  re- 
spectively  a  brown  precipitate. 

Bischoff’s  reaction  for  gallic  acid.  When 
heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  cane  sugar 
gallic  acid  produces  a  red  coloration.  See  also 
Pettenkofer,  Strassburg. 

Bischoff’s  melting-point  test  for  butter.  See 
Drouot’s  test. 

Boas’  reagent  is  a  solution  of  tropseolin,  or 
paper  saturated  with  such  solution. 

Bodde’s  reaction  for  the  distinction  between 
resorcin  and  plienol,  benzoic  acid  and  salicylic  acid. 
A  solution  of  resorcin  yields  a  violet  color  with 
sodium  hypochlorite,  which  fades  to  yellow;  with 
more  hypochlorite  solution  and  heat  a  yellowish- 
red  or  brown  color  is  produced.  If  before  the 
addition  of  the  hypochlorite  ammonia  is  added,  a 
violet  color  is  first-  produced,  which  changes  to 
yellow  and  upon  heating  is  eonverted  into  dark 
green. 

Phenol,  salicylic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  yield  a 
slight  color  with  hypochlorite  only  upon  heating. 
Upon  previous  addition  of  ammonia  the  acids  are 
not  colored. 

Boedecker’s  test  for  albumen.  If  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  containing  albumen  (e.  g.  urine),  which  is 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyanide 
is  added,  a  turbidity  or  flocculent  precipitate  is 
produced. 

Boettger’s  (also  Boettcher' s)  test  for  glucose. 
A  dilute  solution  of  glucose  (or  diabetic  urine)  is 
heated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
some  bismuth  subnitrate  or  bismuth  oxyhydrate. 
If  reduction  takes  place  the  suspended  bismuth 
compound  is  black ened.  According  to  Krueger  a 
stable  reagent  can  be  prepared  by  heating  15  g. 
bismuth  nitrate,  15  g.  tartaric  acid,  75  g.  water 
and  the  addition  of  sufficient  aqueous  potassa  to 
effect  solution,  and  some  glycerin. 

Boettger’s  test  for  the  red  color  of  wine  con¬ 
sists  in  the  addition  of  1  vol.  of  eoncentrated 
copper  sulphate  solution  to  3  vol.  of  wine  diluted 
to  teil  times  its  volume.  Pure  red  wine  is  thereby 
discolored.  Unfermen ted  wine  as  well  as  the 
coloring  matter  of  bilberry,  malva.,  cberries,  also 
fuchsin  remain  unchanged  or  are  colored  violet. 

Boettger’s  reagent  for  ozone.  Filter-paper 
saturated  with  solution  of  gold  chloride  free  from 
acid  is  colored  violet  by  ozone.  A  test  paper 
formerly  suggested  by  Boettger  containecl  thallium 
liydroxide,  which  was  colored  brown  by  ozone. 

Boettger’s  test  for  sugar  in  glycerin.  5  drops 
of  glycerin  are  heated  to  boiling  with  100  drops 
of  water,  1  drop  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.3,  and 
0.03  to  0.04  gram  ammonium  molybdate.  If  sugar 
is  present  the  solution  is  colored  intensely  blue. 

Boettger’s  reagent  for  hydrogen  peroxide. 
If  to  a  solution  containing  hydrogen  peroxide  a. 
solution  of  starch  cadmium  iodide  and  little  ferrous 
sulphate  is  added,  the  blue  color  of  starch  iodide 
is  produced.  (Also  known  as  Schoenbein’s  reagent.) 

Boernstein’s  test  for  Saccharin.  The  sub- 
stance  to  be  tested  is  extracted  with  ether.  The 
extract,  after  the  ether  has  been  removed  by  dis- 
tillation,  is  heated  with  resorcin  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Then  an  excess  of  soda  solution  is  added. 
If  Saccharin  is  present  a.  strong  fluorescence  is  pro¬ 
duced.  According  to  Hooker  other  substances, 
e.  g.  suecinic  acid,  also  produce  this  reaction. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Pharmaceutical  Technique. 

Extraction  Apparatus  according  to  Eresenius-OIFenbach. 

The  aecompanying  cuts  illus- 
trate  a  cheap  and  practieal  form 
of  an  extraction  apparatus, 
whicli  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  fragile  and  expensive 
Soxhlet. 

In  Fig.  1  the  extra ction- 
chamber,  whicli  can  readily  be 
removed  and  is  provided  with 
feet  so  that  it  will  stand,  is 
suspended  in  the  extraction- 
flask;  whereas  Fig.  2  represents 
an  extraction-tube,  which  can 
be  inserted  into  any  flask. 

The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  apparatus  over  the  Soxhlet 
consist  in  the  conyenience  wi t  h 
which  this  apparatus  can  be 
handled.  Both  parts  are  sepa- 
rately  replacable.  Inasmucli  as 
the  extraction-chamber  can  be 
removed  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
tracted  is  easily  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  apparatus.  This  also 
greatly  facilitates  the  cleaning 
of  the  parts.  The  extraction- 
chambers  at  present  made  by 
Dr.  Peters  &  Rost  are  of  50  ccm.  capacity. 

[Neue  Laboratoriums-Apparate,  Sommer  1896.] 


pills  is  then  slowly  poured  in  so  that  it  rises  about  3 
to  4  mm.  over  the  last  form.  The  apparatus  should 
be  shaken  somewhat  so  as  to  remove  any  air  bubbles 
that  may  have  formed.  For  the  preparation  of  pills 
free  from  bacteria  freshly  boiled  distilled  water  is  taken, 
which  is  previously  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  at  least 
12  to  15°  C.  The  upper  cover  is  then  screwed  on  so  as 
to  hermetically  seal  the  chamber  and  the  wliole  t'astened 
to  the  rod  and  suspended  as  sliown  in  Fig.  3.  The  outer 
chamber  is  tlien  filled  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt.  Having  rotated  the  outer  chamber  occasion- 
ally  the  inner  chamber  is  removed  after  10  to  15 
minutes  and  dipped  for  a  moment  into  hot  water.  The 
pills  are  thereby  loosened  so  that  when  the  forms  are 
taken  apart  the  individual  pills  drop  out.  In  the 
absenee  of  ice  for  freezing  purposes  a  mixture  of  3  kilo 
ammonium  nitrate  and  3  liter  water  can  be  used  while 
repeatedly  rotating  the  outer  mantle.  The  ammonium 
nitrate  can  be  recovered  by  evaporation. 

[Pharm.  Centralh.,  37,  p.  386.] 


Chemistry. 

Optical  Activity  of  Tannin. 

Hugo  Schiff  confirms  Gunther’s  statement  (Ber. 
d.  pharm.  Ges.,  5,  p.  172),  that  tannin  has  a  small 
dextro  rotation;  he  therefore  proposes  to  modify  the 
received  constitutiona.1  formula  of  gallic  and  tannic 
acids,  the  latter  being  represented  as  a  ketonic  com¬ 
pound,  so  that  they  shall  be  represented  as  coutaining 
asymmetric  carbou  atoms. 

[J.  C.  S.,  701,  p.  370;  from  Gazzetta,  25,  II,  p.  437.] 


Apparatus  for  the  Preparation  of  Icepills. 

With  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  made  by  Paul 
Boehme  of  Bremen,  and  illustrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing  cut,  icepills  of  16  mm.  diameter  can  be  made  in  10 
to  15  minutes. 

After  unscrewing  the  upper  cover  from  the  part 
illustrated  by  Fig.  1,  and  removing  the  outer  cylinder, 


Fip.  3. 


the  lower  portion  to  which  a  tube  is  fastened  remains. 
the  forms  represented  by  Fig.  2  are  slipped  over  this 
tube  in  the  Order  in  which  they  are  marked.  The  outer 
cylinder  is  then  replaced.  The  water  to  be  frozen  to 


Synthesis  of  Vanillin. 

I5y  the  action  of  liquid  carbonic  anhydride  at  120° 
on  sodiorthomethoxyhydroxybenzene,  according*  to  A. 
Fajans,  a  monocarboxvlic  acid  is  formed,  but  at  180°, 
the  dicarboxylic*  acid  [(C00H)2.*  OH :  OMe  —  1 : 5 : 2 : 3] 
is  produced,  and,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
under  pressure,  it  yields  methylic  Chloride  and  isonor- 
hemispinic  acid;  when  heated  alone  at  277°,  vallinic 
acid  [OH :  OMe:  COOH  =  4:3:1]  is  produced,  and  this 
is  converted  into  Vanillin  by  the  action  of  Chloroform 
and  potash. 

[.I.  C.  S.,  70i,  p.  369;  from  Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  II, 
p.  567.] 

Production  of  Gaseous  Formaldelyde. 

The  incomplete  combustion  of  methylalcohol  yields 
only  a  small  quantity  of  formal dehyde,  accompanied  by 
a  large  quantity  of  water  and  a  notable  proportion  of 
carbonic  oxide.  The  preparation  of  the  gaseous  aldelyde 
for  purposes  of  disinfection  is  best  accomplished  accord¬ 
ing  to  Andre  Broch  et,  by  passing  a,  current  of  hot 
gas  over  eoarsely  powdered  trioxmethylene.  The  dilu- 
tion  of  the  aldelyde  prevents  repolyinerization,  and  the 
absenee  of  water  vapor  nmkes  it  possible  to  apply  the 
method  to  the  disinfection  of  books,  papers,  and  other 
artides  that  would  be  iujured  by  moisture. 

[J.  C.  S.,  701,  p.  345;  from  Compt.  rend.,  122,  p. 

201.] 
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Preparation  of  Bromo-  and  Iodo-Hsemol. 

E.  Merck  has  had  these  two  corapounds  pateuted. 
A  solution  of  blood,  which  has  been  deprived  of  the 
coating  of  the  corpuscles,  is  precipitated  with  an  alco- 
liolic  solution  of  bromine,  respectively  iodine.  If  neces- 
sary  alkali  is  added  to  neutralize  any  formed  acid.  The 
bromine  and  iodine  are  chemically  combined  with  the 
luemol,  but  are  readily  given  off  in  the  organism.  They 
are  to  be  used  medicinally.  [Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  529.] 

A  new  Method  for  the  Separation  of  the  Methylaniines. 

According  to  M.  Delepine,  formic  aldehyde  can  be 
used  for  the  Separation  of  the  methylaniines.  Mono¬ 
methylamine,  according  to  Henry,  forms  the  com¬ 
pound  (CH2 :  N. 0113)3,  boiling  at  166°;  dimethylamine 

O  H 

the  compounds  CH2<^/^jj3  j  and  CH2[N(CH3)2]2, 

boiling  between  80 — 85°;  whereas  trimethylamine,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  does  not  react.  The  mixture  of  the 
three  methylaniines,  whose  boiling  points  lie  close  to 
each  other,  are  thus  converted  into  compounds,  whose 
boiling  points  are  far  apart.  The  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  amine  are  regenerated  from  their  respective  con- 
densation  products  by  boiling  them  with  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid.  [Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  520; 

from  Compt.  rend.  122,  p.  1061.] 

O11  the  actiou  of  Unorganized  Ferments. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  course  of  liydrolytic  re¬ 
action  s  is  hastened  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and 
hydroxy  ions.  Besides  these  there  are  principally  sub- 
stances  of  unkuown  Constitution,  known  as  unorganized 
ferments  or  enzymes,  which  liave  the  same  liastening 
action.  However,  not  every  hydrolysis  is  hastened  by 
every  fennent.  These  stand  in  the  same  position  to 
acids  as  special  reagents  do  to  group  reagents.  The 
ferments  themselves  do  not  remain  unchanged  duriug 
the  course  of  the  reaction.  G.  Tarn  man  has  ascer- 
tained  indirectly  that  for  dissolved  emulsin  —  by  the 
action  on  salicin  and  subsequent  titration  with  Fehling’s 
solution  — at  temperatures  above  50°  its  capacity  for 
hydrolysis  may  be  expressed  by  a  mono  molecular  re¬ 
action.  Below  50°  other  causes  must  be  acting  as  well, 
possibl.y  bacteria.  At  higher  temperatures  solid  emulsin 
appears  to  lose  its  capacity  for  hydrolysis  according 
to  the  mono-molecular  formula. 

[Ber.  29,  Ref.,  p.  482;  from  Z.  physik.  Chem.,  18, 
p.  426.] 

Metaplumbates. 

Of  the  salts  of  metaplumbic  acid  the  potassium 
salt,  Pb03K2+3H20  of  Fresny,  has  been  known  for  some 
time.  About  two  years  ago  M.  Hoehnel1  reported 
on  a  simple  method  for  the  purification  oE  the  unstable 
sodium  salt,  Pb03Na2  +  4H20.  He  also  converted  the 
normal  salt  into  the  acid  salt,  PbOsHNa  +  SIl^O,  and 
later  prepared  the  stable  calcium  metaplumbate, 
Pb03Ca  +  4H20. 3  With  the  aid  of  the  levigated  calcium 
salt  he  has  now  prepared  metaplumbates  of  the  heavy 
metals  by  double  decomposition  with  the  normal  ace- 
tates  of  these  metals. 

The  zinc  salt  constitutes  a  reddish-brown  crystalline 
powder  and  has  the  formula  Pb03Zn+2H20.  The  copper 


1  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  232. 

2  Ibidem,  233. 


salt  is  a  dark-black  powder  of  the  formula  Pb03Cu, 
the  manganese  salt  is  a  grayisli-blaek  crystalline  powder. 
The  lead  salt,  Pb03Pb,  is  identical  with  the  sesqui- 
oxide,  Pb203  of  Winkelblech3  and  possesses  the  same 
color  as  that  obtained  by  Jacquelain,4  who  precipitated 
a  solution  of  minium  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  am- 
monia. 

Hoehnel  believes  that  soluble  salts  of  other  heavy 
metals  will  behave  like  those  of  copper,  zinc,  manganese 
and  lead  toward  calcium  metaplumbate.  Barium,  mag- 
nesium  and  Strontium  salts,  however,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  way.  [Arch.'d.  Pharm.,  234,  p.  397.] 

On  the  Action  of  Morphine  and  Acetanilid  on  a  Mixture 
of  a  Ferric  Salt  and  Potassinin  ferricyanide. 

Among  the  so-called  “characteristic”  reactions  for 
morphine  based  on  the  reducing  power  of  this  alkaloid, 
the  reaction  with  the  above  mentioned  mixture  has 
received  different  Chemical  Interpretation.  Armitage5 
has  claimed  that  the  principal  reaction  consists  in  the 
reduct-ion  of  the  ferric  salb  by  the  morphine  and  that 
the  ferro  salt  thus  formed  reacts  with  the  ferricyanide 
to  form  Trumbull’s  blue. 

On  the  other  hand  0.  Hesse6  Claims  that  morphine 
in  dilute  solution  does  not  reduce  the  ferric  salt,  but 
the  ferricyanide  and  that  the  ferrocyanide  thus  obtained 
produces  Prussian  blue  with  the  ferric  salt.  The  mor¬ 
phine  is  at  the  same  time  oxydized  to  oxymorphine. 

Schaer,  however,  Claims  that  one  reaction  does 
not  take  place  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  that 
both  take  place  side  by  side  although  the  reaction 
described  by  Hesse  predominates.  For  the  details  of 
Schaer's  investigation  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
original.  Acetanilid,  which  likewise  reduces  the  mixture 
of  ferric  salt  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  in  this 
respect  resembles  morphine,  but  differs  from  this  alkaloid 
in  some  of  the  details  of  the  reaction. 

[Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  234,  p.  348.] 

A  New  Reagent  for  Alkaloids. 

A  solution  of  sodium  vanadinate  in  water  acidul- 
ated  with  acetic  acid  is  suggested  as  a  new  reagent  for 
alkaloids  by  Adam  Jawowroski.  Au  addition  of  a 
copper  salt  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  reagent,  which 
can  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  0.3  g.  of 
sodium  vana,diuate  are  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat 
in  10  cc.  of  distilled  water.  The  same  amount  (0.3) 
of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  is  likewise  but  separately 
dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water.  The  cold  Solutions  are 
mixed  and  sulficient  concentrated  acetic  acid  (about  7-8 
drops)  is  added  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  of  copper 
vanadinate.  After  filtration  the  greenish  yellow  solution 
is  ready  for  use. 

Thebaine,  beberiue,  nicotine,  aconitine,  strychnine, 
quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  brucine, 
emetine,  and  apomorphine  produce  precipitates  in  O.Ox 
to  O.OOx  p.  c.  Solutions. 

Morphine,  sparteine,  papaverine,  atropine,  narcotine, 
codeine,  cocaine  and  hyoscine  produce  precipitates  in 
0.x  p.  c.  Solutions  wibhin  10  to  60  seconds. 

Caffeine,  colchicine,  coniine,  cotoine,  narceine,  pilo- 
carpine,  piperine,  solanine,  theobromine  and  veratrine 

3  Annalen,  21.  p.  21. 

4  Ibidem,  91,  p.  235. 

s  Pharm .  Journ.  and  Trans.  [III],  18,  p.  761. 

6  Ibidem  ,  p.  801. 
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do  not  produce  precipitates  or  only  in  concentrated 
Solutions. 

Salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  dissolved  in  4  to  5  cc.  of 
water;  free  alkaloids  witli  the  acid  of  dilute  acetic  acid 
(1:18).  [Pharm.  Zeitsch.  f.  Russl.,  35,  p.  326.] 

Estimation  of  Alkali  Benzoates. 

According  to  G.  Rebiere  the  base  is  estimated  by 
adding  to  the  substance  liydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
heating  on  the  water-bath  until  all  free  acid  is  removed, 
and  titrating  the  residual  Chloride  by  means  of  ^  silver 
nitrate  solution.  The  benzoic  acid  is  determined  in  a 
second  and  equal  portion,  which  is  dissolved  in  water 
(50 — 60  cc.),  and  sulphuric  acid  (j-)  added,  intheexact 
quantity  needed  to  combine  with  the  metal;  the  liber- 
ated  benzoic  acid  is  theii  titrated  with  ^  soda,  phenol- 
phthaleln  being  used  as  indicator.  With  normal  ben- 
zoates,  the  quantity  of  soda  required  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  employed,  whilst  with  basic  and 
acid  salts,  it  is  less  and  inore  respectively.  After  proving 
the  accuracy  of  this  method,  the  author  investigated 
the  compos  tion  of  various  benzoates  employed  in  pliar. 
macy.  Sodium  benzoate  crystallizes  with  IH2O,  and  is 
usually  tolerably  pure;  the  potassium  salt  contains 
3H20,  and  generally  has  an  acid  reaction ;  the  lithium 
salt  contains  IH3O,  its  analysis  requires  care  to  avoid 
loss  of  lithium  Chloride;  whilst  the  ammonium  salt  is 
anhydrous:  the  ammonia  is  estimated  by  boiling  with 
excess  of  the  above  soda  solution.  and  titrating  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

[J.  C.  S.,  7011,  p.  35)6;  from  J.  Pharm.  [6],  3,  p.  113.] 

Riciuiiie. 

Riciniue,  C17H1SN4O4,  is  the  poisonous  principle  of 
the  ca, stör  oil  seeds.  According  to  Marco  Soave  the 
pressed  seeds  yield  0.3  p.  c.,  whereas  the  husks  yield 
1.5  p.  c.  of  ricinine.  To  obtain  the  ricinine,  the  pressed 
seeds  or  husks  are  extracted  with  boiling  water,  the 
extract  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  treated  with 
caustic  soda:  by  this  means,  the  impurities  are  dissolved 
out,  and  the  ricinine  which  remains  beliind  may  be 
crystallized  from  alcohol  or  water.  1t-  crystallizes  in 
glistening  plates.  melts  at  194°,  has  a  bitter  taste,  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  Chloroform,  benzene, 
and  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  and  optically 
inactive.  Ricinine  may  be  sublimed  when  carefully 
heated;  it  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
yielding  a  colorless  solution,  which  becomes  straw- 
yellow,  and  then  bright  scarlet  red,  on  warming.  The 
colorless  sulphuric  acid  solution  gives,  with  a  crystal 
of  potassium  dichromate,  a  bright  green  coloration; 
the  author  suggests  this  as  a  test  for  ricinine.  Ricinine 
does  not  give  the  usual  tests  for  alkaloids,  neither  does 
it  form  salts  with  strong  mineral  acids;  it  yields  a 
bromo  derivative,  Gi7Hi6Br2N404,  which  melts  at  247°, 
and  a  corresponding  chloro  derivative,  which  melts  at 
240°.  With  mercuric  Chloride,  it  yields  the  compound 
<'i7H18N404.3HgCl2,  which  melts  at  204°.  When  oxi- 
dized,  it  yields  a  new  acid,  C15H14N4O4,  which  the 
author  terms  ricinic  acid;  the  same  acid  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  ricinine  with  caustic  soda. 
It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  which  melts  at  295°,  yields  a.  silver 


salt,  a  barium  salt  crystallizing  with  4H20,  and  a 
bromo  derivative,  Ci5Hi2Br2N404,  melting  at  180°. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70r,  p.  386;  from  Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  I, 
p.  853;  from  Am.  Chim.  Farm.  21,  p.  49.] 

Derivatives  of  Plieiietidine.  [Paramidophenetoil.] 

S.  Wenghoeffer  has  prepared  a  number  of  com- 
pounds  more  or  less  closely  related  to  acetparapheneti- 
dine  or  phenacetine. 

Benzyl  paramidophenetoil,  OEb.C6H4.NH.C7H7,  is 
prepared  by  warming  a  mixture  of  benzylic  Chloride 
and  paramidophenetoil  (2  mols.)  and  extracting  the 
product  with  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  leaflets,  and 
melts  at  45 — 46°,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  Chloroform,  and 
ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not  attacked 
by  hot  alkalis.  It  appears  to  be  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Parethoxyphenyloxamide,  C202  (NH.CoH4.OEt)  2, 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  oxalic  acid  and  phene- 
tidine  (2  mols.)  at  140 — 145°,  crystallizes  in  needles 
and  melts  at  263°;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
benzene,  and  Chloroform,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acetic 
acid.  Hot  caustic  soda  decomposes  it  into  plienetidine 
and  sodium  oxalate.  It  does  not  yield  an  acetyl  deri¬ 
vative,  being  split  up  into  carbonic  oxide  and  paracet- 
amidophenetoll  when  heated  to  200°  with  acetic  auhy- 
dride.  It  is  not  poisonous. 

Paramidophenetoil  mandelate  forrns  shining  ciws- 
tals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  hot  water, 
and  melt.  at  105°.  When  it  is  heated  at  130 — 170°, 
water  is  eliminated,  and  amygdalyl-4-amidophenetoIl, 
OEt.CoH4.NH.CO.CHPh.OH  is  formed;  this  crystallizes 
from  60  p.  c.  alcohol  in  white,  shining  leaflets,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  hot  water  and  ether,  and  melts  at  140.5°. 
It  is  stable  towards  dilute  alkalis  and  acids,  but  is 
decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Both  this  com¬ 
pound  and  its  acetyl  derivative  have  antipyretic  and 
antiseptic  properties.  The  latter  substance  melts  at 
154°,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid, 
but  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  water; 
it  is  readily  hydrolysed  by  alkalis. 

Ethylic  acetoacetate  condenses  very  readily  with 
paramidophenetoil  to  form  ethylic-/t-phenetidylcroto- 
nate.  When  heated  quickly  to  225 — 240°,  alcohol  is 
eliminated,  and  the  product  consists  almost  entirely  ol 
41-hydroxy-4-ethoxy-21  -  methylquinoline,  OEt.CaN^- 
Me.OH.  This  crystallizes  from  absolute  alcohol  in 
silky,  white  leaflets,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water  and  ether,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  forms  salts  with  acids.  The 
hydrochloride,  Ci2Hi3N02.HCl,  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  slender,  felted  needles;  the  platinochloride  in  brittle, 
yellow  crystals.  It  has  a  bitter,  not  unpleasant-  taste, 
and  has  strongly  marked  antipyretic  properties. 

[J.  C.  S.,  701,  p.  360;  from  Chem.  Ztg.  1895,  1753.] 


Botany  and  Pharinacognosy. 

Amorphous  Cinchona  Alkaloids  from  Leaves. 

Sertuerner,  the  discoverer  of  morphine,  isolated 
from  calisaya  bark  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  which  he 
called  “chinoldin".  He  also  pointed  out  that  it  can  be 
precipitated  from  the  mother-liquids  of  the  quinine 
factories  upon  the  addition  of  alkali.  In  a  more  or  less 
purified  form  it  is  brought  into  the  market  asquinoidine. 
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Whereas  Pasteur  supposed  this  quinoidine  to  be  a 
decomposition  product  of  the  erystallizable  alkaloids, 
de  Vrij,  after  fifty  years  of  study  and  investigation,  | 
holds  an  opiuion  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  of  Pasteur.  He  believes  that  quinine  and  the 
other  erystallizable  alkaloids  are  formed  from  the 
quinoidine.  The  chauge,  he  says,  takes  place  in  the 
leaves  from  which  he  was  able  to  isolate  the  mixture 
of  amorphous  alkaloids  known  as  quinoidine,  but  no 
erystallizable  alkaloid.  In  order  to  ascertaiu  definitely 
the  absence.of  crystalline  alkaloid  Prof.  Behrens  at  his 
request  examined  microscopically  the  precipitate  result- 
ing  upon  the  application  of  the  herapatite  test.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  crystalline  herapatite  could  be 
detected.  The  leaves  examined  were  those  of  Cinchona 
ledgeriana  from  the  Dutch  plantations.  The  alkaloids 
were  extraeted  by  means  of  the  lime  process.  For  details 
of  the  process  the  original  will  have  to  be  consulted. 

[Schw.  Wochensch.  f.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  34,  p.  200; 
from  Nederl.  Tijdsch.  voor  Pharm.,  Chem.  en 
Toxicol.,  1896.] 

Preparation  of  Quinic  Acid. 

According  to  de  Yrij  finely  powdered  cinchona  bark 
is  extraeted  with  distilled  water  by  maceration  and 
percolation,  air  being  excluded  as  much  as  possible. 
The  slightly  colored  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vaeuum  to 
a  thin  syrup.  To  this  95  p.  e.  alcohol  is  added  under 
continuous  stirring  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced. 
The  white  calcium  cinchotannate  colored  more  or  less 
by  cinchona  red  thus  obtained  is  kneaded  with  alcoho 
and  then  dissolved  in  water.  A  slight.  excess  of  calcium 
hydroxide  is  added  and  the  mixture  boiled  and  evapor¬ 
ated  to  dryness.  The  cinchotannic  acid  is  thereby  con-  ; 
vei’ted  into  cinchona  red.  The  resulting  calcium  quinate 
is  extraeted  with  water  and  purified  by  crystallization. 
The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  calcium 
from  the  solution  as  oxalate.  Succirubra  bark  yielded 
on  an  average  10—11  p.  c.  of  crude  calcium  cincho¬ 
tannate,  whereas  American  bark  yielded  much  less. 

[Schw.  Wochensch.  f.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  34,  p.  198; 
from  Nederl.  Tijdsch.  voor  Pharm.,  Chem.  en 
Toxicol.,  1896.] 

Palmarosa  Oil. 

The  oil  of  Andropogon  Schoenanthus  L .,  Nat.  Ord. 
Graminese,  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  but  often  the 
material  was  of  rather  doubtful  origin.  On  account  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  this  oil,  a  further  exami- 
nation  was  made  by  E.  Gildemeister  and  K. 
Stephan,  which  was  based  on  numerous  observations 
made  in  the  laboratories  of  Schimmel  &  Co. 

The  action  of  commercial  specimens  on  polarized 
light  varied  from  +1°  40'  to  —1°  55'.  A  rotatory 
power  of  +  39°,  as  given  in  the  Pharmacographia 
Indica,  was  never  observed.  All  of  the  specimens  were 
soluble  in  three  parts  of  70  p.  c.  (by  volume)  alcohol. 
Adulterations  with  cedar  oil,  Gurjun  balsam,  turpentiue 
oil,  cocoanut  oil  and  paraffin  oils  can  thereby  be  readily 
detected.  A  second  grade  oil  is  brought  into  the  market 
as  gingergrass  oil,  which  is  almost  alwavs  adulterated. 

The  amount  of  free  geraniol  in  four  oils  was  found 
to  vary  from  68.23  to  83.15  p.  c.;  that  of  geranyl  ester 
from  8.48  to  13.35  p.  c.;  that  of  total  geraniol  from 
76.9  to  91.63  p.  c.  In  the  esters  geraniol  is  combined  J 


with  acetic  and  normal  capronic  acids.  There  is  further 
present  about  1  p.  c.  of  dipentene  and  probably  traces 
of  methyl  heptenone.  Tests  for  terpinene  and  phellan- 
drene  gave  negative  resnlts. 

[Archiv  d.  Pharm.,  234,  p.  321.] 

Chelidonium  Alkaloids. 

According  to  N.  A.  Orloff  chelerytlirine  is  con- 
tained  in  all  parts  of  thefresh  specimens  of  Chelidonium 
majus,  but  none  could  be  extraeted  from  the  driedplants. 
The  fruit  contains  0.06  p.  c.,  and  the  root  0.001  to 
0.005  p.  c.  of  the  alkaloid.  The  plant  is  extraeted  with 
water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  extract 
treated  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  washed  and 
dried  precipitate  extraeted  with  ether;  the  alkaloid  is 
then  converted  into  the  yellow,  oily  sulphate,  and  this 
is  decomposed  by  means  of  ammonia.  The  hydrocldoride 
is  orange-yellow,  but  the  base  is  colorless. 

Chelilysine  is  present  both  in  the  fresh  and  dried 
plante;  these  are  extraeted  with  water,  the  solution 
treated  with  soda,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
tannin;  the  dried  precipitate  is  then  extraeted  with 
alcohol,  the  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  hydrocldoride  further  purified.  It  gives  precipi- 
tates  with  platinic  Chloride,  auric  Chloride,  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  and  potassio  bis- 
muth  iodide.  The  yield  of  hydrocldoride  is  0.007  p.  c. 
The  base  is  amorphous  and  almost  insoluble  in  Chloro¬ 
form  and  ether. 

[J.  C.  S.,  70r,  p.  396;  from  Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  II, 
p.  226;  from  Pharm.  Zeitsch.  Russ.,  34,  p.  369.] 

Polysticliic  Acids. 

C.  Pa  ul  sso  n  has  obtained  two  new  acids  from  the 
rhizomes  of  Polystichum  spinulosum,  taken  in  the 
autumn.  One  of  these  is  polysticliic  acid,  C22H24O9, 
which  inelts  at  123 — 123.2°;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  Chloroform,  ether,  and  benzene,  and 
crystallizes  in  yellowish  needles.  The  second  acid  is 
dihydropolystichic  acid,  C22H26O9,  which  crystallizes  in 
white,  granulär  masses  or  colorless  needles,  and  melts 
at  150°.  The  two  acids  are  best  separated  by  .crys¬ 
tallization  from  acetone  and  then  by  treatment  with 
Chloroform  and  methyl  alcohol.  Both  are  poisonous, 
and  resemble  filicic  acid  in  their  physiological  action. 
The  total  dose  for  frogs  is  2  111.  g.,  for  rabbits  0.03  to 
0.05  g.  per  kilo  of  body  weight. 

[J.  C.  S.,  701,  p.  387;  from  Chem.  Centr.,  1895,  I, 
p.  887;  from  Arch.  Exp.  Path.  Pharm.,  35,  p.  97.] 

Morin. 

The  yellow  coloring  matter,  moriu,  exists,  as  has 
been  known  for  some  time,  in  old  fustic,  the  wood  of 
Morus  or  Maclura  tinctoria  and  has  lately  been  shown 
by  Perkin  &  Cope  (Trans.  Ch.  Soc.  67,  p.  937)  to  be 
also  present  in  the  Indian  dyestuff  “Jackwood”  Arto- 
carpuB  integrifolia.  When  pure  it  appears  as  glisten- 
ing,  almost  colorless  needles,  soluble  in  alkalis  with 
yellow  coloration,  and  viel  ding,  with  aluminium  mord- 
ante,  very  beautiful  bright  yellow  shades. 

This  substance  has  been  examined  chemically  by  a 
cousiderable  nurnber  of  investigators,  recently  again  by 
H.  Bablich  and  A.  G.  Perkin,  who  state  that  moriu 
may  be  considered  as  quei-cetin,  in  which  the  catechol 
nucleus  has  been  replaced  by  resorcin. 

[Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  69,  p.  792.] 
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Practical  Pharmaey. 

Extraction  of  Yegetable  Drugs  under  Pressure  with 
Carbon  ic  Acid. 

lnto  the  menstruum  surrounding  the  drug  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  under  pressure.  If  necessary  the  mixture 
is  heated.  Then  the  pressure  is  rapidly  removed.  The 
carbonic  acid,  Avliich  has  diffused  into  the  drug,  tliereby 
affects  a  rupture  of  the  tissues  so  that  extraction  may 
be  coinplete.  Tlie  process  has  been  patented  by  H. 
Beininger  of  Berlin. 

On  tlie  Preparations  of  Stroplianthus. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  recognizes 
only  one  preparation  of  the  important-  drug  stroph- 
anthus,  namely,  the  tineture.  Inasmuch  as  in  practice 
it  is  oft-en  desirable  t-o  give  stroplianthus  with  other 
drugs  in  pill  form,  H.  C.  Wood  and  W.  S.  Carter  have 
made  a  physiological  examinat-ion  of  the  extract-  ob- 
tained  upon  evaporation  of  the  tineture  and  of  com- 
mereial  Strophanthin.  The  experiments  made  upon  dogs 
only  led  the  authors  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Stroph¬ 
anthin  is  superior  to  the  extract  in  “raising  the  arterial 
pressure”  and  that,  therefore,  this  active  principle  of 
strophanthus  should  be  recognized  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia.  [Am.  Journ.  Pharm.,  68,  p.  353.] 

Tlie  Detection  of  Acetanilid  in  Some  Closely  Related 
Synthetieal  Compounds. 

Frank  X.  Moerk  has  tested  the  applieability  of 
E.  Hirschsolin's  test  for  acetanilid  in  phenaeetine  and 
more  or  less  closely  related  compounds.  Hirschsohn 
Claims  that  five  percent  or  more  can  readily  be  ident-ified 
by  making  a  sat-urated  aqueous  solution,  and  adding 
to  this  half  a  volume  of  bromine  water.  Antifebrine 
decolorizes  the  bromine  water  immediately,  and  in  a, 
few  moments  a  erysta-lline  precipitate  appears.  Phen- 
acetine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  neither  to  decolorize 
the  bromine  nor  form  a  precipitate.  Moerk  finde  that 
lactophenine,  exalgine  and  phenocoll  likewise  produce 
precipitates,  so  that  the  reaction  is  not  very  character- 
istic  for  acetanilid.  Differences,  however,  exist  with 
regard  to  the  solubilit-y  of  the  precipitates  in  petroleum 
ether. 

The  isonitrile  test  as  applied  by  otliers  gives  results 
which  can  be  improved  upon  by  the  addition  of 
potassium  permanganate.  Acetanilid  gives  the  charac- 
teristic  isonitrile  odor,  phenocoll  gives  a  faint  odor  but- 
diffei’ent  from  the  isonitrile,  whereas  the  otliers,  when 
pure,  yield  test-s  destitute  of  odor. 

“0.1  gm.  of  methacetine,  phenaeetine,  lactophenine, 
salophenen  or  phenocoll  hvdrate  are  boiled  Avith  10  cc. 
of  water  (salophen  is  the  only  one  not  soluble  in  10  cc. 
boiling  water);  then  cooled  quickly  by  immersion  in 
cohl  water  and  filtered  through  cotton.  To  2 — 3  cc.  of 
the  fil träte  add  an  equal  volume  of  5  p.  c.  solution  of 
potassa  (or  soda),  boil  and  add  small  fragmen ts  of 
potassium  permanganate  until  the  green  color  first  pro- 
duced  gives  Avay  to  a  violet  or  purple  after  boiling; 
then  add  tvvo  or  three  drops  of  a  mixture  made  of 
Chloroform  10  cc.,  alcohol  10  cc.  and  water  of  ammonia 
0.5  cc.;  boil  and  again  add  soine  of  this  mixture  if  the 
permanganate  1ms  not  been  reduced  completely  to 
broAvn  manganic  hydrate;  after  the  Chloroform  has 
vaporized  by  stauding  a  few  moments,  not-e  the  odor 


and  compare  it,  if  doubt-ful,  with  that  yielded  by  a 
dilute  acetanilid  solution.  In  t-esting  exalgine  omit  the 
potassium  permanganate.” 

[Am.  Journ.  Pharm.,  68,  p.  389.] 

A  New  Mineral  water. 

Saratica  “Bitterwasser”,  according  to  Br.  S.  Haber¬ 
mann,  has  the  following  mineral  constituents  in  every 


1000  parts: 

Sodium  chloride . 1.3511 

Sodium  sulphate . 17.9203 

Magnesium  sulphate . 18.9291 

Potassium  sulphate .  0.8575 

Magnesium  carbonate .  1.2574 

Strontium  and  lithium  sulphate..  0.0050 
Silicic  acid .  0.0161 


Total . 36.3365 


[Pharm.  Post-.,  Vol.  29,  p.  235.] 

“Eluendin”:  an  Emulsion  of  Benzin  aml  Petroleum  Ether. 

According  to  A.  v.  Sztänkay  the  cleansing  power 
of  an  emulsion  of  the  low  boiling  fractions  of  petroleum 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  hydrocarbons  pure 
and  simple.  A  specialty  sold  in  Hungary  as  “Seifen¬ 
milch”  proved  to  be  such.  For  the  preparation  of  the 
emulsion  he  recommends  the  following  formula: 

About  3  grams  of  soap  are  dissolved  in  50  to  60 
grams  of  lukewarm  distilled  Avater  and  the  solution 
poured  into  a  two  liter  flask.  The  mixture  of  benzin 
and  petroleum  ether  is  gradually  added  while  thorough- 
ly  shaking  tlie  contents  of  the  fiask.  If  the  emulsion  is 
slow  in  forming,  the  entire  flask  can  be  placed  in  a  warm 
waterbath,  or  50  to  100  grams  of  water  of  a  temper- 
ature  from  60  to  80°  can  be  added  with  renewed  shak¬ 
ing.  From  1000  to  1500  grams  of  hydrocarbons  can 
be  emulsified  with  only  3  grams  of  soap.  The  emulsion 
is  thick  and  must  be  set  aside  for  several  days,  after 
Avliich  time  the  excess  of  Avater  separates. 

[Pharm.  Post-,  29,  p.  281.] 

Preparation  of  Pure  Strontium  Salts. 

S.  P.  S.  Soerensen  discusses  in  considerable  detail 
the  tests  for  calcium  and  barium  in  Strontium  Com¬ 
pounds  and  the  Separation  of  the  alkaline  earths  from 
each  other.  New  proof  is  brought  to  the  already  wel I 
knoAvn  fact  that  the  Separation  becomes  much  more 
difficult  if  the  compounds  are  isomorphic.  Those  Avho 
Avish  t-o  make  use  of  Soerensen ’s  results  will  have  to 
consult  the  original.  Attention  may  briefly  be  called  to 
the  method  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  Strontium 
salts. 

Commercial  Strontium  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  as 
lit-tle  hydrochloric  acid  as  possible.  Strontium  hydrate 
is  added  t-o  make  the  solution  alkaline  and  chlorine  is 
passed  into  it,  the  solution  again  slightly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  most  of  the  barium  precipitated 
as  barium  chloride  by  means  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
concent-rated  hydrochloric  acid.  Barium  and  Strontium 
are  now  precipitated  as  sulphate,  t-hese  are  converted 
into  tlie  carbonates  by  means  of  tlie  ammonium  salt, 
the  result-ing  carbonates  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
tlie  barium  precipitated  fractionally  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  niagma  and  this  is 
treated  repeatedly  ivith  alcohol  until  the  purified  stron- 
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tium  nitrate  is  free  J'rom  calcium.  The  Strontium  salt 
thus  obtained  does  not  contain  traces  of  barium  or 
calcium.  The  yield  from  the  commercial  carbonate  is 
about  75  to  77  ]>.  c. 

[Ber.  27,  Ref.,  p.  486;  from  Z .  anorg.  Chem.,  11, 
p.  305.] 

Phospliorergot. 

With  this  name  Luton  has  baptized  a  mixture  of 
sodium  pliosphate  and  ergot,  which  is  not  recommended 
as  a  specific  against  any  particular  disease,  but  as  a 
general  tonie. 

Theliquid  form  isamixture  of  5g.  of  tincture  of  ergot 
and  1.50  g.  of  sodium  phosphate,  given  as  a  single  dose. 

The  povvder,  pro  dosi,  consists  of  0.25  g.  of  eacli 
of  powdered  sodium  phosphate  and  ergot. 

The  pills  contain  eacli  0.1  sodium  phosphate  and 
ergotine. 

[Apoth.  Ztg..  11,  p.  485;  from  Journ.  de  med.  et  de 
chir.] 

Magnesium  Paste. 

Dr.  Vergil  recommends  a  mixture  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia  and  milk  formed  into  a  paste  as  an  excellent 
coating  for  burns.  A  thick  layer  of  the  paste  is  applied 
and  supplemented  several  times  daily. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.,  11,  p.  485.] 


Physiology. 

On  Kreatinine  from  Different  Sources. 

The  question  whether  kreatinine  from  different 
sources  is  ident.ical  or  isomerie  has  been  suggested  by 
G.  S.  Johnson,*  who  also  experimentally  investigated 
the  subject.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  kreatinine 
prepared  directly  from  urine  differed  from  that  regener- 
ated  from  kreatine.  Botli  he  supposed  differed  from 
that  obtained  from  meat  kreatine.  Differences  in  crystal 
form,  in  the  platinum  double  salt  etc.  were.pointed  out. 

The  entire  question  of  identity  or  isomerism  has 
been  submitted  to  a  thorough  examination  by  M. 
Toppelius  and  H.  Pommerchul  in  the  laboratory 
of  Prof.  E.  Schmidt.  A  comparative  study  of  kreatinine 
from  urine,  meatkreatinine,  synthetic  kreatinine  and 
kreatinine  obtained  from  kreatine  was  made.  They  all 
appear  to  be  identical.  The  differences  observed  by 
others  are  referred  to  impurities  or  differences  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  investigation  was  conducted. 
Thus,  e.  g\,  kreatinine  crystallizes  free  from  water  from 
mother-liquids  rieh  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  upon 
spontaneous  evaporation  oE  the  aqueous  solution  hy- 
drated  crystals  were  obtained. 

[Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  234,  p.  380.] 
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schrift  über  die  Fortschritte  auf  dem  Ge¬ 
biete  der  Chemie  der  Nahrungs-  und 
Genuss  mittel,  der  Gebrau  chsgegenstän  de 
sowie  der  hierher  gehörenden  Industriezweige. 
Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Fachgenossen,  mit 
der  Redaktion  beauftragt:  Dr.  A.  Hilger. 
Elfter  Jahrgang.  Das  Jahr  1896.  Erstes 
Heft,  pp.  160.  1896. 

Wilhelm  Englemann  —  Leipzig.  Die  natür¬ 
lichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  nebst  ihren 
Gattungen  und  wichtigeren  Arten,  insbeson¬ 
dere  den  Nutzpflanzen.  Unter  Mitarbeit 
zahlreicher  hervorragender  Fachgelehrten . 
Herausgegeben  von  A.  En  gl  er.  Lieferungen 
136  bis  139.  1896. 

I 

R.  Gaertner’s  Verlagsbuchhandlung  — 
Berlin.  Chemisch-technisches  Reper¬ 
torium.  Uebersichtlicher  Bericht  über  die 
neuesten  Erfindungen,  Fortschritte  und  Ver¬ 
besserungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  technischen 
und  industriellen  Chemie  mit  Hinweis  auf 
Maschinen,  Apparate  und  Literatur.  Her¬ 
ausgegeben  von  Dr.  Emil  Jacobsen.  34. 
Jahrgang.  1895.  Zweites  Halbjahr.  Zweite 
Hälfte,  Schluss.  Mit  in  den  Text  gedruckten 
Illustrationen,  pp.  185 — 456. 

Author —  Beiträge  zur  Kenntniss  der  neu¬ 
eren  Drogu e n  C o r t ex  Comocla d i a e  in- 
tegrifoliae,  Cortex  0 r oxy  1  i  indici  u n d 
Euchresta  Horsfieldii  Iienn.  Inaugu- 
ral  Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doktor¬ 
würde  der  hohen  philosophischen  Fakultät 
der  kgl.  bayr.  Friedrich-Alexanders-Universi- 
tät  Erlangen  vorgelegt  von  Otto  W  e  r  n  e  r 
aus  Wiesbaden.  Pamphlet,  pp.  56,  mit  6 
Tafeln.  1896. 

Author  —  Ueber  einige  neue  Abkömmlinge 
des  Terpineols.  Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur  Erlangung  der  Doktorwürde,  der  hohen 
philosophischen  Fakultät  der  Georg- Augusts- 
Universität  zu  Göttingen,  vorgelegt  von 
Henry  Vinecome  Arny  aus  New  Orleans, 
La.  Pamphlet,  pp.  38.  1896, 

An  t hör  —  Soil  Ferments  Important  in 
Agriculture.  By.  H.  W.  Wiley.  Reprinted 
from  the  Yearbook  of  the  U.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1895.  Pamphlet,  pp.  44. 
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Author  —  Hydro-Galvanism  of  the  Ure¬ 
thra.  By  Robert  Newman,  M.  D.  Re- 
printed  from  Transactions  of  Electro-Thera- 
pentic  Association.  Pamphlet,  pp.  8. 

Author  —  Alnminnm  Alcoliolates.  By.  H. 
W.  Hillyer.  Reprint  from  Am.  Chem.  Journ. 
Leaflet,  pp.  2. 

IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  —  Washington. 
Tumbling  Mustard.  ( Sisymbrium  altissi- 
mum.)  Circular  No.  7.  Division  of  Botany. 
Leaflet,  pp.  8. 

McKesson  &  R obbin s  —  New  York.  Clinical 
Reports  ou  Diuretin-Ivn  oll.  Pamphlet, 

pp.  16. 

Reviews. 

Historische  Studien  aus  dem  Pharmakologi¬ 
schen  Institute  der  Kaiserlichen  Universität 
Dorpat.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Rudolf 
Kotiert,  Professor  der  Geschichte  der  Me- 
dicin  und  der  Pharmakologie.  Bd.  Y,  pp. 
XV,  324.  Tausch  und  Grosse,  Halle  a. 

S.  1896.  M.  12.00. 

In  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilization  the 
liistory  of  Science  and  of  the  Sciences  lias  long  been 
neglected.  In  chemistry  and  botany,  for  example, 
there  are  but  few  works  exclusively  historical.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years  that  at 
German  universities  the  professors  of  chemistry 
seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  realization  that  the 
history  of  their  Science  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
interesting  courses  of  their  eurriculum,  but  from 
an  educational  and  cultural  standpoint  also  one 
of  the  most  important. 

The  number  of  historical  treatises  on  the  art 
and  science  of  medicine  is  much  larger.  The  present 
year  has  to  record  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  the  history  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Wuerzburg  and  also  of  an  International  Archive 
for  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Geography 
to  be  published  in  Amsterdam.  The  study  of  the 
history  of  the  natural  Sciences  apparently  is  enjoy- 
ing  a  renascenee  at  the  close  of  this  Century. 

Among  the  works  that  have  helped  in  bringing 
about  this  revival  in  historie  interest  in  medicine 
and  pharm acy  the  Historische  Studien,  which  have  ' 
issued  from  the  University  of  Dorpat  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Kollert,  will  always  occupy  a 
prominent  position.  The  first  four  volumes,  which 
have  appeared,  have  all  been  favorably  reviewed 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  journal.  The  fifth 
volume,  which  now  lies  before  us  is  particularly 
rieh  in  interesting  material.  It  is  impossible  to 
compress  into  the  space  of  a  review  even  a  brief 
description  of  the  character  of  the  articles  con- 
tained  therein.  An  enumeration  of  the  articles, 
however,  will  sufticiently  indicate  wliat  may  be  ex- 
pected  by  the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the  fifth 
volume. 

I.  Das  Receptbucli  des  Scribonius  Largus,  zum 
ersten  Male  ins  Deutsche  übersetzt  und  mit  phar¬ 
makologischem  Kommentar  versehen  von  Felix 
Rinne. 

II.  Leber  den  Kwass.  Zur  Einführung  desselben 
in  Westeuropa,  von  Rudolf  Kobert. 

III.  Zur  Geschichte  des  Bieres.  Yon  Rudolf 
Kobert. 


IV.  Die  normale  und  pathologische  Anatomie 
des  Talmud.  Yon  L.  Razenelson,  ins  Deutsche 
übersetzt  von  N.  Hirschberg. 

A  detailed  table  of  contents  and  an  index  of 
not  less  than  twenty-seven  double  column  pages 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  historie 
|  study. 

In  order  to  remove  any  suspicion  that  the  book 
is  solely  of  interest  to  physicians  and  not  to  phar- 
maeists,  because  the  author  is  professor  of  the 
history  of  medicine  it  ouglit  to  be  sufficient  simply 
to  recall  the  fact  that.  in  their  historical  develop¬ 
ment  medicine  and  pharmacy  have  been  so  closely 
related  that  wliat  pertains  to  one  cannot  be  devoid 
of  interest  to  the  other. 

Attention,  however,  may  be  called  to  a  few 
facts  taken  from  the  first  article  before  us.  After 
the  specimen  translation  of  the  preface  and  of 
ehapters  I— LXXIX  of  the  Receptbucli  the  author 
comments  on  tlie  contents  of  the  entire  work. 
Under  separate  headings  he  discusses  the  forms  . 
of  medicine  used  internally;  those  used  semi-inter- 
nally  (“halbinnerlich”),  such  as  gargles,  supposi- 
tories  etc;  lastly  those  applied  externally.  The 
weiglits  and  measures  occuring  in  the  text  are 
next  enumerated.  The  enumeration  and  commen- 
tary  on  the  drugs  of  the  text  include  242  vege- 
table  drugs,  36  mineral  drugs  and  27  animal 
drugs :  Lastly  the  cases  of  poisoning  mentioned 
by  the  author  are  enumerated. 

It.  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  little  is  known 
about  the  person  of  Scribonius.  He  mentions  in 
bis  own  work  that  he  was  busy  with  the  collection 
of  formulas  at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
The  Compositions  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  between  the  years  43  and  48. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  apparent  that  the  volume 
contains  an  abundance  of  matter  of  interest  to 
the  pharmaceutieal  Student.  The  study  of  the 
history  of  pharmacy  is  more  important  than  ever. 
Nothing,  not  even  the  thorough  study  of  the 
scienc.es,  will  counteract  the  present  tendency 
towards  commercialization  more  effectively  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  art  and 
Science.  The  practice  of  our  calling  will  there  by 
be  not  only  the  means  toward  an  end,  but  become 
an  end  in  itself.  E.  K. 

Meyer’ s  Con versations  Lexicon.  Ein  Nach¬ 
schlagewerk  des  allgemeinen  Wissens.  5te, 
gänzlich  neubearbeitete  Auflage.  Zwölfter 
Band.  Mauria-Nordsee.  Verlag  des  Biblio¬ 
graphischen  Instituts,  Leipzig  und 
Wein.  1896. 

Der  vorliegende  Band  ist  textlich,  sowie  illu¬ 
strativ  ein  besonders  reichhaltiger  und  interessan¬ 
ter,  und  umfasst  in  der  Reihe  grösserer  Artikel 
eine  Anzahl  naturwissenschaftlich  besonders  be- 
achtenswerther  Monographieen  und  neuer  vorzüg¬ 
licher  Farbendrucktafeln.  Von  den  ersteren  möge 
auf  folgende  als  Musterleistungen  aufmerksam 
gemacht  werden : 

Naturwissenschaftlich:  Medusen,  Meere, 
Meer-Fauna  und  Flora,  Metalle,  Meteorologie, 
Meteorsteine,  Methyl  Verbindungen,  Metiik,  Milch, 
Mimicry,  Mineralien,  Mittelmeerflora,  Moleeular- 
gewicht,  Mond,  Moose,  Nachtthiere,  Muskeln, 
Nagethiere,  Naturforschung,  Nebel,  Neotropische 
Fauna,  Nahrungsmittel,  Nahrungspflanzen,  Nerven. 
Heilkunde:  Medic-inalwesen,  Medicin,  Naturheil¬ 
kunde,  Nervenkrankheiten.  Technisch:  Meer- 
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instrumente,  Microscope,  Möbel,  Mosaik,  Näh¬ 
maschine.  Kulturhistorisch:  Medaillen, Mensch 
(Rassen  und  Völkerschaften),  Metallzeit,  Militair- 
wesen,  Miniatur,  Missionswesen,  Miinzwesen, 
Museen,  Musik,  Mythologie,  Nordamerikanische 
Literatur,  Nordische  Kultur.  Geographisch: 
Mexico,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mittelmeer,  Monte¬ 
negro,  Moskau,  München,  Münster,  Neapel,  Neu¬ 
guinea,  Neuseeland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Niagara,  Niederlande, 
Nil,  Nord  Carolina,  Nordpol  und  Nordpolarländer, 
Nordsee,  von  hervorragender  Schönheit  und  Güte 
sind  auch  die  in  reichlicher  Fülle  in  dem  Bande 
enthaltenen  schwarzdruck,  lichtdruck  und  Karto¬ 
graphischen  Illustrationen,  von  denen  eine  Anzahl 
ganz  neu  sind,  z.  B.  die  Tiefsee  Fauna,  die  Gestalt 
des  Menschen,  Moose,  Medaillen,  Meridiankreis, 
Microscope,  Mittelmeer  Fauna,  Mondansichten, 
Münchener  Neubauten,  Münzen,  Nordische  Kultur. 

Die  Möglichkeit  einer  so  gründlichen,  textlichen 
und  vorzüglichen  illustrativen  und  künstlerischen 
Herstellung  von  Meyer’s  Conversations  Lexicon 
bekunden  vollauf  die  allgemeine  Anerkennung  und 
Geltung  dieser  hervorragenden  Leistung  auf  den 
Gebieten  der  Literatur  und  der  Kunsttechnik  des 
deutschen  Verlagsgewerbes.  Ein  derartiges  Unter¬ 
nehmen  und  ein  so  bestandkräftiger  Erfolg  sind 
auch  nur  in  einem  Institut  möglich,  welchem  ein 
gewaltiges  Betriebsmaterial  und  Kapital  zur  Ver¬ 
fügung  stehen  und  welches  in  seinem  ganzem  Um¬ 
fange  unter  mustergültiger,  sachkundiger  und  wohl 
disciplinirter  Organisation  und  Leitung  steht. 

Fr.  H. 

Yearbook  o f  t h e  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  1895.  Onevol.,pp. 
656.  Washington:  G overument  Tri n t i n g 
Office.  1896. 

Reports  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  beeil  published  since  1849,  but  the  present 
volurne  is  only  the  sec-ond  of  its  kind.  The  execu- 
tive  and  business  report  of  the  Department  is  now 
printed  separately  and  the  second  part  of  this 
report  made  up  of  papers  from  the  Department 
bureaus  and  divisions,  “special ly  suited  to  internst 
and  instruct  the  farmers  of  the  country”  now 
constitutes  the  Yearbook.  All  that  could  be  done 
last  year  was  to  separate  the  papers  submitted 
and  to  publish  them  in  the  new  form.  This  year 
special  attention  has  beeil  given  in  the  make-up 
of  the  papers  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  volume 
is  designed. 

The  Yearbook  consists  of  three  parts: 

1. )  A  general  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Department  during  the  year,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

2. )  A  series  of  papers  from  the  different 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department,  and 
from  some  of  the  experts  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment  stations,  discussing  in  a  populär  manner 
the  results  of  investigations  in  agricultural  Science 
or  new  developments  in  farm  practice.  These 
papers  are  presented  in  the  form  of  populär  essays 
rather  than  scientific  reports,  and  with  the  object 
of  making  them  ättractive  as  well  as  instructive 
they  are  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible.  As  the 
years  go  on  the  Department  hopes,  in  successive 
issues  of  this  work,  to  give  farmers  a  good  library 
covering  the  applications  of  Science  to  practical 
agriculture. 

3. )  An  appendix  of  miscellaneous  information 
such  as  agricultural  statistics,  tables,  recipes  etc. 


Altliough  the  work  is  written  especially  for  the 
farmer  this  need  not  imply  that  the  contents  are 
not  of  filterest  to  others.  The  very  first  paper 
e.  g.  “Soil  ferments  important  in  agriculture”  by 
I  Prof.  Wiley  will  be  found  instructive  to  any  person 
who  takes  an  interest  in  nature. 

To  the  pharmacist  who  has  beeil  dissatisfied 
with  the  too  technical  character  of  pharmaceutical 
yearbooks  this  volume  will  be  very  instructive  by 
way  of  comparison.  If  a  happy  mean  could  be 
struck  between  the  present  style  of  pharmaceutical 
catalogues  of  abstracts  and  a  yearbook  of  general 
essays  a  book  ouglit  to  be  produced  that  would 
prove  not  only  of  value  to  the  pharmaceutical 
specialist,  but  also  of  interest  to  the  intelligent 
practicing  pharmacist.  E.  K. 

Anleitung  zur  Qualitativen  Analyse.  Be¬ 
arbeitet  von  Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  o.  Pro¬ 
fessor  an  der  Universität  Marburg.  Vierte 
Auflage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  78.  Tausch  und 
Grosse,  Halle  a.  S.  1896.  M.  2.50. 

The  first  edition  of  this  guide  appeared  in 
1884  as  printed  manuscript.  Slight  additions 
and  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  three  editions.  The  author  has  coin- 
piled  in  convenient  form  for  laboratory  guidance 
the  information  necessary  to  introduce  students 
into  the  realm  of  Chemical  analysis. 

The  first  part  contains  a  description  of  the 
reactions  of  the  more  important  bases  and  acids. 
The  second  part  outlines  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  detection  and  identification  of  substances 
in  mixtures,  both  according  to  the  dry  method, 
by  way  of  preliminary  test,  and  according  to  the 
wet  method,  which  is  treated  more  in  detail.  This 
part  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  tables,  which 
add  materially  to  the  facility  with  which  the  in¬ 
formation  thus  arranged  can  be  used.  The  Supple¬ 
ment  or  third  part  contains  similar  information 
with  reference  to  the  rarer  elements. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  introduce  this 
new  edition  to  the  pharmaceutical  public.  The 
author  is  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  in 
his  native  country,  where  pharmaceutical  students 
flock  to  liim  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well.  E.  K. 

The  Prelinnean  Library  o f  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden.  Repriuted  from  the 
Seventh  Animal  Report  of  the  Missouri  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden.  St.  Louis.  1896.  pp.  86. 

It  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  not  only  to 
botanists  but  also  to  students  of  pharm acy  that, 
in  an  American  library  accessible  to  students,  so 
complete  and  valuable  a  collection  of  earlier  works 
on  botany  and  related  subjects  as  that  here  cata- 
logued  is  to  be  found.  This  collection  is  the  result 
of  the  endeavors  of  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  of 
South  Framingham,  Mass.,  who  during  a  period 
of  years  accumulated  this  special  library.  It  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Sturtevant  in  1892  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Louis  where  it  now 
occupies  a  separate  aleove  and  has  its  separate 
card  catalogue. 

The  titles  of  these  books,  463  in  number,  form 
a  pamphlet  of  eighty-six  pages. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  works  contained 
in  this  library,  many  names  well  known  to  one 
interested  in  the  historical  aspect  of  pharmacy  are 
met  with.  Among  them  the  following  may  be 
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mentioned:  Albertus  Magnus,  the  Bauhins,  Caspar 
and  Johann,  Hieronymus  Bock  (Tragus),  Boer- 
haave,  Otto  Brunfels,  Camerarius,  Fuchsins,  Con¬ 
rad  Gesner,  Garcias  ab  Horto,  Lobelius  Matthiolus, 
Monardes,  John  Ray,  Rumphius,  and  Tabernae- 
inontanus  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  founders 
of  medicine,  Theophrastus,  Celsus,  Hippocrates, 
Dioscorides  and  others. 

In  making  known  the  resources  of  this  Collec¬ 
tion,  its  custoclians  have  conferred  a  not  small 
favor  on  American  students.  Rodney  H.  True. 

Allgemeine  W a aren k u n d e.  Handbuch  für 
Kaufleute  und  Gewerbetreibende.  Unter  Mit¬ 
wirkung  von  Fachgenossen,  redigirt  von  Dr. 
Joseph  Bersch.  In  20  Lieferungen  zu  30 
Kr.  =  50  Pfg.  Lieferungen  1 — 4.  A.  Hart¬ 
leben ’s  Verlag  in  Wien.  1896. 

A  sufflcient  quota  of  the  fascicles  now  lies 
before  us  to  enable  us  to  judge  the  character  of  the 
work.  The  four  fascicles  tlius  far  publislied  con- 
tain  not  less  than  2450  articles  and  cross-refer- 
ences.  Inasmuch  as  the  book  is  intended  for  mer- 
chants  it  is  made  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  the 
general  reader  without  going  deeply  int-o  scientific 
detail.  It  is  to  be  a  book  of  ready  reference  and 
information  to  dealers  in  drugs,  Chemicals,  oils, 
produce  etc.  Inasmuch  as  articles  of  commerce 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  even  rare  ones,  are 
considered,  the  Systems  of  weights,  measures  and 
coins  of  all  commercial  nations  are  given.  The 
authors  and  publisher  intend  to  make  the  work 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind.  The  impression 
made  by  the  book  t-lius  far  is  a  good  one.  Par- 
ticularly  in  this  country  where  apprentices  are  so 
largely  left  without  guidance  and  instruction  the 
book  will  prove  very  valuable  in  Wholesale  and 
retail  drugstores,  to  dealers  of  paints  and  oils,  of 
dyestuffs  and  fabrics.  A  dictionary  is  not  intended 
to  give  systeinatic  information,  but  it  is  intended 
to  inform  the  reader  on  one  or  any  particular 
subject.  A  work  of  this  kind  inay  also  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  leading  to  a  desii-e  for 
systeinatic  knowledge.  E.  K. 

Die  Prüfung  der  chemischen  Reagentien 
auf  Reinheit.  Von  Dr.  C.  Krauch, 
Chemiker  in  der  chemischen  Fabrik  von  E. 
Merck  in  Darmstadt.  Dritte,  umgearbeitete 
und  sehr  vermehrte  Auflage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp. 
413.  Verlag  von  Julius  Springer,  Berlin. 
1896.  M.  9.00. 

The  “good,  old  times”  in  which  cliemists  pre- 
pared  their  own  reagents  have  long  been  relegated 
to  the  past.  The  Chemical  manufacturer  not  only 
prepares  the  reagents  and  Chemicals  ordinarily 
used,  but  announces  bis  willingness  to  prepare 
anything  in  his  line  whether  it  be  for  industry  and 
the  arts  or  for  investigations  still  to  be  conducted 
and  unpublished. 

Yet  with  all  this  advance  the  analytical  chemist 
as  well  as  the  Chemical  investigator  are  not  in- 
frequently  hampered  in  their  work  by  the  lack  of 
suitable  reagents.  The  writer  recalls  an  instance 
when  a  colleague  had  to  prepare  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  free  from  arsenic,  because  none 
could  be  found  in  the  three  Chemical  laboratories 
of  the  university  town  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  euch 
laboratory  liad  bottles  of  hydrochloric  marked 
pure,  st  riet  ly  pure  and  chemically  pure.  Strange 
as  it  may  seern  the  designation  “chemically  pure” 


is  no  longer  regarded  to  stand  for  the  greatest 
purity  attainable.  Stronger  attributes  are  not 
infrequently  used  to  express  this. 

Under  such  conditions  it  seems  greatly  desir- 
able  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  deflning  more 
accurately  these  commercial  designations,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  to  give  to  them  a  scientific  mean- 
ing  which  can  be  deflned  in  Chemical  terms. 

An  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by 
the  author.  That  there  is  a  real  demand  for  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  third  edition  has  now  appeared  within 
eiglit  years  after  the  first.  The  position  of  the 
author  as  chemist  in  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment  has  enabled  1dm  to  take  a  genuinely 
practical  point  of  view  of  this  important  matter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  interest  of  pure 
Chemical  reagents  the  book  may  find  a  wide  dis- 
tribution  and  thus  be  of  great  usefulness.  Persons 
who  have  at  all  examined  their  reagents,  know 
the  necessity  of  Controlling  their  purchases  even 
from  supposed  reliable  houses,  and  will  therefore 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  guide  based  not 
only  on  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  what  reagents 
ought  to  be,  but  also  on  a  practical  knowledge  of 
what  they  largely  are.  E.  K. 

Anleitung  zur  Mikrochemischen  Analyse 
der  wichtigsten  organischen  Verbin¬ 
dungen.  Von  H.  Behrens,  Professor  an 
der  Polytechnischen  Schule  in  Delft.  Verlag 
von  Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg. 

Erstes  lieft:  Anthracengruppe,  Phenole, 
Chinone,  Ketone,  Aldehyde;  mit  49  Figuren 
im  Text.  Brochure,  pp.  vm,  64.  1895. 

M.  2.00. 

Drittes  Heft:  Aromatische  Amine;  mit  77 
Figuren  im  Text.  Brochure,  pp.  vii,  135. 
1896.  M.  4.50. 

This  contribution  to  analytical  chemistry  is 
the  result  of  the  application  of  microchemical 
methods  in  the  examination  of  organic  compounds. 
The  author  has  reviewed  the  works  of  Barfoed, 
Vortmann,  A.  H.  Allen  and  others  and  has  also 
studied  the  reactions  publislied  in  Chemical  Journals 
with  reference  to  their  applicability  to  microchem¬ 
ical  methods.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  delicacy  of  these  reactions  does  not 
begin  to  com  pu  re  with  thoseof  inorganic  chemistry, 
yet.  the  microscopic  reaction  may  prove  a  great 
eeonomizer  of  both  time  and  material.  The  author 
is  further  of  the  opinion  that  attempts  to  system- 
atize  these  reactions  would  demand  more  time,  to 
say  the  least,  than  the  results  would  warrant. 
For  this  reason  no  particular  Classification  is 
followed. 

Primarily  those  substances  have  received  atten¬ 
tion  which  are  of  technical  or  forensic  importance; 
secondarily  those  which  frequentlv  occur  as  de- 
composition  products,  inasmuch  as  they  often 
result  in  the  course  of  analysis  as  products  of 
hydrolysis,  oxydation  etc. 

For  these  reasons  the  author  does  not  follow 
any  particular  System  of  Chemical  Classification. 
Part  two,  in  fact,  which  was  reviewed  on  page  71 
of  this  journal  treated  of  vegetable  and  animal 
fibres.  The  contents  of  parts  one  and  three  are 
outlined  above.  Attention  sliould  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  alkaloids  are  grouped  under  aromatic 
amines.  The  typography  is  excellent  and  the  book 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to 
organic  analytical  chemistry.  E.  K. 
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EDITORIAL. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

“From  whatsoever  state  ye  come, 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  all.” 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion,  true  to  its  name,  went  to  the  north  of  our 
boundary  line  and  met  in  Canada.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  apt  to  consider  their  country 
as  being  synonymous  with  America,  so  the  name 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  as  a  rule 
thought  of  as  being  synonymous  with  United  States 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  meeting  at 
Montreal  fitly  demonstrated  that  Science  and  even 
Professional  interests  in  America  know  no  more 
about  national  boundary  lines  than  they  know 
about  lines  more  or  less  arbitrarily  drawn  between 
the  various  States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  truely  be  asserted  that  the  mem- 
bers  from  the  “States”  hardly  realized  that  they 
had  gone  into  anotlier  country.  The  fact  that 
Canadian-French  was  freely  spoken  in  the  streets 
of  Montreal  created  no  more  surprise  than  to  hear 
Low-German  in  the  streets  of  Milwaukee,  French 
in  New  Orleans  or  Spanish  in  the  eitles  of  the 
Mexiean  frontier.  So  little  were  the  members  from 
the  United  States  aware  that  they  had  left  their 
republic  and  had  entered  a  country  with  a  mo- 
narchial  form  of  government  that  the  refusal  of 
United  States  silver  by  the  street-car  conductors 
or  the  motion  of  some  member  including  “all  the 
states”,  but  omitting  the  provinces  occasionally 
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reminded  them  that  Uncle  Sam  after  all  does  not 
own  the  entire  American  continent.  The  stay  at 
Montreal  was  most  delightful  in  every  respect,  and 
in  the  due  course  of  rotation  the  association  will 
certainly  be  glad  to  receive  another  invitation 
from  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  provinces  to  the  north 
of  our  boundary.  Our  pharmaceutical  brethren  of 
the  Provinee  of  Quebec  have  demonstrated  that 
we  are  not  only  one  in  Science  and  Professional 
aspirations,  but  that  whatever  language  we  may 
speak  or  whatever  our  religious  beliefs  may  be, 
whether  living  in  a  republic  or  a  royal  colony,  at 
heart  we  are  really  one  people.  Such  an  object- 
lesson  is  truly  elevating  at  a  time  when  Europe 
with  her  standing  armies  is  constantly  in  dread 
of  war  and  within  half  a  year  after  our  own  poli- 
tical  papers  were  full  of  war-talk  with  our  nearest 
relatives  beyond  the  sea. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation  are  a  means  for  education  wherever  they 
are  held.  Different  views  lield  by  men  in  widely 
separated  sections  of  our  own  country  are  brought 
up  for  discussion.  The  American  is  fortunately 
so  constituted  that  he  does  not.  regard  as  a 
personal  enemy  every  one  who  begs  to  differ  from 
him  in  scientific,  educational  or  other  matters. 
Personal  contact  with  persons  of  different  views 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  members  of  our 
association  than  the  mere  listening  to  papers  that 
are  read,  no  matter  how  valuable  they  may  be. 

Possibly  a  dozen  pharmaceutical  journals  were 
represented  at  Montreal,  and  almost  as  rnany  will 
“report”  the  meeting.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  little  more  will  be  done,  certainly  not  by 
most  of  them. 
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The  value  that  comes  from  reading  a  paper 
before  a  scientific  body  lies  largely  in  t-he  discussion 
that  follows.  The  association  is  not  only  to  benefit 
by  the  presentation  of  new  facts,  or  of  new  con- 
clusions  drawn  from  known  facts,  but  the  weiter 
himself  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  friendly  criticisra. 
The  fact  that  critieism  has  largely  degraded  to 
flattery  or  flagrant  abuse  is  no  reason  why  reason- 
able  critieism  shonld  be  discarded.  If  this  is  true 
of  papers  presented  before  scientific  organizations, 
it  is  even  more  largely  true  of  the  meetings  of 
such  societies  themselves.  Rather  than  to  “report” 
the  Montreal  meeting  the  Review  hopes  that  the 
discussion  of  the  character  of  the  sessions  may 
not  prove  altogether  valueless,  particularly  if  the 
critieism  is  offered  in  a  truly  friendly  though 
earnest  spirit. 

It-  has  recently  been  said  that  what  “literary 
production  needs  in  this  country  now,  more  than 
in  any  other,  is  critieism  —  cool,  discriminating, 
relentless  critieism”,  and  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued  even  as  flattery  to  judge  it  by  a  provincial 
Standard.  It  would  be  mean  praise  indeed  to  state 
that  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
compares  favorably  with  state  pharmaceutical 
organizations;  that  the  absence  of  “Kirmis”-at- 
tractions  from  its  meet-ings  speaks  well  for  the 
high  Standard  of  pharmacy  as  represented  by  our 
national,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  by  our  inter¬ 
national  Organization.  Our  Standard  must  be  the 
highest  Standard  attainedby  similar  organizations, 
not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  civilized  world . 
If  we  fall  short  of  this  Standard  we  should  not 
court  vulgär  popularity  by  saying  4 The  Ameripan 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  good  enough  for 
me”,  but  should  earnestly  endea-vor  to  improve 
any  shortcomings. 

Neither  should  the  falling  short  from  the 
highest  attainable  Standard  discourage  us,  or  cause 
us  to  shrug  our  slioulders  at  the  inere  mention  of 
the  A.  Pli.  A.  and  sta-y  away  from  its  meetings. 
If  we  do  not  take  suflicient  pride  in  American 
pharmacy  to  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  when 
the  application  of  even  a  litt-le  energy  will  cause 
it  to  move  in  the  right  direction,  we  are  no  more 
true  patriots  than  he  who  thinks  patriotism  con- 
sists  not  only  in  praising  everyt-hing  that  may  be 
construed  American,  but  in  finding  faultless  every- 
thing  said  and  done  by  those  who,  on  account  of 
mere  legal  citizenship,  claim  to  be  Americans. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  on 
the  whole,  has  a  record  of  which  it  certainly  need 
not  be  ashamed.  It,  no  doubt,  has  been  a  most 
valuable  institution  bent  on  the  progress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  pharmacy.  Unfortunatelv,  however,  with  the 
populär  American  idea  of  greatness  some  mem- 
bers  have  confounded  numbers  with  character, 
quantity  with  quality.  In  the  opinion  of  some  the 
ideal  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  should 


include  every  druggist  of  this  land ;  and,  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  if  the  movement  had  become 
more  populär  and  the  druggists  of  America  had 
been  more  willing  to  join,  the  line  would  not  even 
have  been  drawn  at  the  t-wenty-five  percent  of 
Massachusetts  rum-druggists,  who  fortunately  no 
longer  disgrace  our  calling  in  that  state. 

The  same  is  true  of  papers  presented  at  the 
meetings  of  various  sections.  We  have  had  Chair¬ 
men  who  boast-ed  of  having  secured  the  largest 
number  of  papers  for  t.heir  section,  even  if  tliese 
consisted  merely  of  a-nswers  to  queries,  some  of 
which  were  written  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  meeting  at  which  unfortunately  they 
were  read. 

If  the  individuals  went  begging  the  association 
went  begging  also,  for  these  individuals  as  officers 
were  the  duly  elected  or  appointed  representatives 
of  the  association.  The  result  of  such  tactics 
during  the  past  years  has  been  that  even  posit-ions 
in  the  gift  of  the  association  or  its  sections  seem 
to  have  gone  begging  also.  Older  members,  who 
most  keenly  feel  the  stigma  of  reproach,  and  who 
are  as  just  as  they  are  broa-d  and  liberal  in  their 
views,  and  equally  longsuffering,  have  not  only 
come  t-o  the  conclusion  that  in  rea-lity  the  associa- 
t-ion  has  itself  t-o  blarne  very  largely,  but  that  by 
all  means  an  end  must  be  put  to  anything  and 
everything  that  tends  to  depreciate  the  character 
and  dignity  of  an  international  Organization  com- 
posed  of  scientific  and  Professional  men.  The 
t-hing  to  do  for  each  and  everyone  is  to  give  his 
earnest  support  to  every  detail  of  association 
activity  and  to  exclude  that  which  is  unbecoming 
and  improper  by  simply  doing  that  which  is  right 
and  insisting  that  only  t-hat  be  done. 

The  General  Sessions  of  the  association  were 
not  characterized  by  any  extraordinary  act.  Pres¬ 
ident  Good,  in  his  address,  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  t-hat  while  the  bill  requesting  the  use  of 
the  metric  System  in  all  governmental  transac- 
t-ions  did  not  become  a  law,  yet  we  came  nearer 
being  successful  than  ever  before.  The  negative 
result  should,  t-herefore,  not  discourage  us;  but 
rather  encourage  to  renewed  activity  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  while  the  work  of  educa- 
tion  should  go  on  uninterruptedly. 

Anot-her  matter  of  import-ance,  t-o  wliich  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  in  the  president’s  address,  was  the 
introduction  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of 
patented  Chemicals  used  as  medicinal  agents*  as 
suggested  a  few  months  ago  by  Dr.  Cha-s.  Rice, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee. 
Tliere  are  still  several  years  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  Pharmacopoeial  Congress,  thus  leaving 
sufficient  time  for  a  t-horough  discussion  of  the 
entire  matter.  The  patenting  of  a  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  any  Chemical  is  not  only  legitimate, 
but  perfectly  ethical,  whether  the  prodüct  may  or 
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may  not  be  used  medicinally.  The  injustice  lies 
not  in  the  patent  per  se,  but  in  the  monstrosity 
known  as  the  United  States  patent  law,  which 
enables  the  patenting  not  only  of  process,  but  of 
product  as  well.  Many  American  druggists  bäte 
the  European  manufacturer  and  everything  per- 
taining  to  him  because  in  our  “free”  country  our 
laws  give  away  rights  and  Privileges,  which  the 
foreigner  could  not  buy  in  liis  own  country.  The 
open  highway  robbery  is  possible  only  because  it  is 
sanctioned  by  our  own  government.  If  our  vicious 
patent  laws  could  first  be  riglited  American  phar- 
macists  would  look  at  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction  of  patented  Chemicals  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia  with  entirely  different  eyes. 

The  principal  work  of  the  association  was,  as 
usual,  accomplished  in  the  various  sections.  The 
absence  of  matters  of  immediate  vital  importance 
in  the  general  sessions  made  this  all  the  niore 
apparent.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  sections  should  in  any  way  or  manner 
be  hampered  in  their  important  work.  The  work 
of  the  council,  of  the  general  sessions  and  of  the 
sessions  of  sections  should  not  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  each  other  as  was  not  infrequent-ly 
the  case.  No  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  responsi- 
bility;  but  members,  who  talk  unnecessarily,  as 
well  as  offlcers  who  are  late  in  calling  meetings 
to  Order,  should  remember  that  one  part  of  the 
association  cannot  carry  out  its  Programme  to 
greatest  advantage,  if  another  part  is  permitted 
to  dispose  of  time  already  allotted. 

Of  the  two  meetings  allotted  to  the  Commer- 
cial  Section  only  one  was  held.  When  the 
audience  of  this  section  is  in  no  small  part  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  press  and  of  College 
Professors,  the  time  for  refleetion  as  to  the  vitality 
of  this  section  certainly  must  be  considered  ripe. 
As  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  association 
remarked,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  by  the  retail  druggists  of  this 
country  for  the  retail  druggist.  We  may  or  may 
not  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  association  to  have  outgrown  this  ratlier 
narrow  spliere  of  activity,  yet  the  same  gentleman 
also  went  on  record  with  the  Statement  that  he 
“had  no  use  for  the  Commercial  Section”  and  that 
he  would  “like  to  see  it  abandoned.”  When  it 
was  suggested  that  time  might  be  gained  by 
having  the  meetings  of  the  Commercial  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Sections  at  the  same  time,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  this  would  not  do  because 
the  Commercial  Section  “needed  careful  watcliing.” 

Such  remarks  certainly  do  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  this  section.  The  fact  is  that  the  drug¬ 
gists  of  this  country  are  becoming  distrustful  of 
the  efficacy  of  commercial  remedies  for  their  ills. 
To  a  list  of  queries  sent  out  by  the  chairman  of 
this  section  he  received  only  a  very  limited  number 


of  answers,  and  of  these  the  serio-comical  ones 
constituted  the  most  appreciated  portion  of  his 
address.  Besides  this  address  only  a  single  paper 
was  read  before  this  section.  Cominittees  also, 
apparently  at  least,  did  not  have  much  if  any- 
thing  to  report.  Yet  the  meeting,  spiced  by  wit- 
ticisms  and  retorts,  disposed  of  an  afternoon  and 
the  section  perpetuated  itself  by  the  election  of 
offlcers  and  the  appointment  of  new  cominittees. 
The  evening  Session,  fortunately  in  this  case,  was 
renounced,  giving  members  of  the  association  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  brilliant  fete  nuit  at 
Boucherville  some  ten  miles  down  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 

Although  the  number  of  papers  presented  to 
the  Scientific  Section  was  by  no  means  fright- 
fully  large,  yet  the  three  sessions  of  this  section 
were  without  doubt  the  best  of  the  Montreal 
meeting.  Curtailed  somewhat  as  to  time,  busmess 
had  to  be  crowded  during  the  last  session.  Never. 
theless,  everything  went  off  sinootldy.  In  fact,  the 
expeditious  and  pleasant  manner  with  which  the 
business  of  this  section  was  conducted  by  the 
chairman  was  truly  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

In  his  brief  address  the  chairman  emphasized 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  a  privilege  and  a  duty 
of  the  pharmacist  to  be  a  scientist,  but  that  it  was 
his  birthright.  If  he  cliooses  to  relinquish  this 
birthright  he  will  have  only  himself  to  blame  for 
the  consequences. 

The  committee  on  indicators  for  the  titration 
of  alkaloids  made  an  extensive  report,  and  as  the 
same  committee  was  reappointed  and  has  enlisted 
in  its  Service  a  number  of  volunteers,  valuable 
results  may  be  looked  for  in  the  field  of  alkaloidal 
assay  of  drugs. 

The  committee  on  special  research  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  what  little  it  had  been  able  to  accomplish. 
Yet  the  committee  was  deemed  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  reorganized  on  a  better  basis  and 
a  large  volume  of  work  was  referred  to  it. 

If  a  section  has  not  only  the  power  to  attract 
to  itself  the  younger  scientific  element  that  has 
entered  the  ranks  of  our  profession  in  compara- 
tively  recent  years,  but  draws  back  to  its  meetings 
veterans  in  scientific  pharmacy  like  Prof.  Prescott 
it  certainly  seems  to  havp  a  new  lease  for  life. 
For  a  number  of  years  many  of  the  older  and 
better  scientists  seemed  to  hold  themselves  aloof 
frorn  the  meetings  of  the  association  and  the 
Scientific  Section,  like  other  sections,  went  begging 
for  papers. 

As  already  indicated,  the  number  of  papers 
presented  was  not  very  large,  yet  there  were  a 
fair  number  of  scientifically  valuable  papers.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  two  papers  embodying 
possibly  the  largest  number  of  positive  results 
were  made  possible  by  privately  endowed  fellow- 
ships  in  connection  with  two  “smaller”  state  uni- 
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versities  of  the  Northwest,  wlio,  according  to  a 
rabid  paper  presented  in  another  section,  are  try- 
ing  to  atträct  students  by  lowering  the  Standard 
of  pharmacy. 

Another  paper  of  considerable  interest  was  a 
preliminary  report  by  the  chairman  on  the  de- 
structive  distillation  of  linseed  oil  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  paratfln  liydroearbons  from  the  mix- 
tnre  of  which  illuminating  oils  and  slack  paraffin 
had  been  separated.  These  results  are  not  only 
of  practical  interest,  bnt  even  more,  so  theoreti- 
cally,  because  they  help  to  explode  one-sided  views 
witli  regard  to  the  formation  of  natural  petroleum. 

A  number  of  otlier  papers  that  were  of  special 
interest  and  called  for  questions  or  evoked  clis- 
cussions  were  read.  Two  of  direct  practical  value 
were  those  of  Mr.  Alpers  on  Gelatine  capsules  witli 
demonstrations  as  to  the  use  of  a  newly  devised 
capsule  filling  machine  by  the  author ;  and  of  Prof. 
Caspari  on  Alcohol  as  a  source  of  error  in  the 
titration  of  alkaloids  and  alkaloidal  residues. 

Of  the  three  sessions  scheduled  for  the  Section 
on  Education  and  Legislation  only  two  were 
held.  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bnsiness  of  tliis  section  was  conducted  in  a  satis- 
factory  manner.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
individual  or  collective  responsibility  as  to  the 
character  of  a  section,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
demonstrations  of  this  year  may  serve  as  a  lesson, 
making  a  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  were  wit- 
nessed  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  an 
impossibility. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  these  two  sessions 
consisted  in  the  reports  and  papers  of  the  secretary . 
Prof.  Beal  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  section  for 
the  large  amount  of  work  done  by  bim,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  is  requested  to  prepare  a  prelim¬ 
inary  draft  for  a  model  pharmacy  law  to  be 
subinitted  to  this  section  next  year.  That  good 
humor  finds  a  place  in  and  is  duely  appreciated 
by  this  section  was  demonstrated  by  a  paper  of 
the  secretary  in  which  he  tlirew  some  side-lights 
on  present  pharmacy  laws. 

The  ghost  of  “practical  experience  before  grad- 
uation”  was  revived  by  but  one  paper,  which  was 
of  such  rabid  character  that  it  evoked  but  a  soli- 
tary  remark  and  that  a,  denunciatory  one.  Nothing 
can  do  more  to  bury  the  dead  than  such  papers 
inspired  by  ignorance.  The  advocates,  who  rele- 
gate  so-ealled  “practical  experience”  to  the  drug 
stores  and  state-boards,  and  who  claim  that  uni- 
versities  and  Colleges  are  educational  institutions 
and  that  only,  can  well  afford  to  remain  qniet 
wlien  such  onslaughts  are  made. 

The  Social  Programme  arranged  by  the 
local  committee  was  of  the  highest  order  and  more 
than  one  feature  will  be  long  remem bered  by  those 
who  were  participants.  Among  the  numbers  of 


the  programme  the  extern porized  trip  to  Boucher- 
ville  to  witness  the  brilliant  festiva.l  of  the  rowing 
club  and  the  sliooting  of  the  Lacliine  Rapids  were 
no  doubt  the  most  interesting.  The  car-ride  on 
Friday  afternoon  tlirough  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
trips  of  individuals  and  of  smaller  parties  to  Mount 
Royal,  to  the  Market  on  Friday  morning,  and  visits 
to  the  magniflcent  churches  etc.  made  pleasant 
breaks  into  the  official  programme  of  the  associa- 
tion.  Members  of  the  association  will  not  only 
take  home  as  Souvenirs  the  pretty  badge  emble- 
matic  of  our  northern  neiglibor,  but  will  carrv 
witli  them  more  durable  mental  Souvenirs  that  will 
outlast  wear  and  tear  in  the  every-day  toil  of 
commercial  and  Professional  activity.  While  we 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  our  gathering  at 
Montreal,  let  us  look  forward  with  the  anticipation 
of  an  equally  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  at 
i  Lake  Minnetonlca  in  ’97.  E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

, 

Estimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  in  Bitter 
Almond  Oil. 


By  Edward  Kremers  and  0.  L.  Schreiner. 


(Report  of  Research  Committee  G,  U.  S.  P.  Revision.) 

The  estimation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  oil  is  of  great  importance  since  the  value 
of  this  oil  as  a  medicinal  agent  depends  possibly 
entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
present.  The  estimation  may  be  accomplished 
either  by  Volumetrie  or  gravimetric  methods.  The 
best  gravimetric  method  consists  in  adding  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  oil  some  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  then  ammonia  in  excess,  immediately 
acidifying  again  with  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate 
of  silver  cyanide  so  produced  contains  all  of  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  that  was  present,  whereas  the 
amount  of  silver  cyanide  obtained  wüthout  this 
treatment  with  ammonia  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  exists  for  the  most  part  in 
the  form  of  benzal-cyanhydrin,  C6H.5-CH(0H).CN, 
and  is  therefore  not  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
silver  to  form  cyanide  until  the  compound  is 
broken  up  by  ammonia.  The  Volumetrie  method 
generally  used  in  the  estimation  of  bitter  almond 
water  is  the  well  known  one  of  Liebig,  but  the 
results  obtained  are  always  a  little  higher  than 
those  obtained  by  the  gravimetric  method.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  bitter  almond  water  con¬ 
tains  but  a  relatively  small  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
;  acid  in  a  large  volume  of  water  and  hence  the 
first  formation  of  a  precipitate  is  not  readily  re- 
cognized  unless  the  solution  be  perfectly  clear. 
For  this  reason  Rieckher1  and  also  Souchay2 
prefer  the  gravimetric  method,  because  this  can  be 
used  with  anv  bitter  almond  water;  whereas 
Liebig's  method  is  applicable  only  to  perfectly 


1  Neues  Jahrb.  d.  Phar.,  18,  p.  1. 

2  Ztsch.  f.  Anal.  Chem.,  2,  p.  173. 
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clear  samples,  which  can,  however,  be  but  seldom 
obtained. 

Yielhaber* 3  estimated  the  amount  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  in  bitter  alraond  water  by  adding  to 
a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  water 
magnesium  hydrate  suspended  in  water,  and  then 
titrating  this  opaqne  mixture  with  silver  nitrate 
solution,  using  potassium  chromate  as  indicator. 
The  results  agree  very  well  with  those  obtained 
by  the  gravimetric  method  and  the  end  reaction 
is  as  readily  determined  as  is  that  in  the  analogous 
chlorine  estimation. 

It  was  thought  that  Yielhabers’s  method  miglit 
be  applicable  to  the  direct  Volumetrie  estimation 
of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  oil.  While  the 
gravimetric  estimation  is  very  satisfactory,  yet  it 
is  a  decided  ad  van  tage  to  liave  ä  Volumetrie 
method  by  which  the  oil  can  be  more  quickly 
estimated  by  the  pharmacist.  Experiments  made 
with  a  sample  of  genuine  bitter  almond  oil  have 
shown  the  method  to  be  applicable  and  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  add 
the  oil  to  a  quantity  of  water  sufficiently  large  to 
effect  solution,  but  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
water  will  do,  thus  increasing  the  accuracy  of  deter- 
mining  the  end  reaction.  Determinations  made 
with  a  large  volume  of  water  and  the  magnesia 
mixture  always  gave  higher  results,  because  several 
drops  of  the  silver  solution  had  to  be  added  in 
excess  before  the  red  tint  could  be  unmistakably 
recognized.  By  working  in  a  small  volume  of 
liquid  the  end  reaction  could  be  determined  with 
much  greater  accuracy.  The  details  of  the  method 
are  as  follows : 

1  gram  of  the  oil  is  weighed  off  very  accurately 
in  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask.  To  it  10  c.c.  of  a 
mixture  of  magnesium  hydrate  with  water  and  a 
few  drops  of  potassium  chromate  solution  are 
added.  The  titration  with  *1  silver  nitrate  solution 
is  then  effected  very  slowly  until  the  red  chromate 
of  silver  formed  indicates  the  end  of  the  reaction, 
the  mixture  being  continually  agitated  so  as  to 
bring  the  oil  into  intimate  contact  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  From  the  amount  of  silver  solution  required 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  readily  calculated. 
Every  c.c.  of  It  silver  nitrate  solution  corresponds 
to  0.0027  gram  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Commercial  samples  of  bitter  almond  oil  were 
obtained  but  not  one  of  them  contained  even  a 
trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  oils  had  been 
obtained  througli  Wholesale  houses  of  good  Stand¬ 
ing  as  pure  oils  at  prices  varying  from  $4.50  to 
$6.00  per  pound.  That  the  oils  were  not  those 
specified  as  “free  from  hydrocyanic  acid”  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  chlorinated  compounds,  which 
brand  them  as  artificial  oils  or  commercial  benz- 
aldehyde.  The  artificial  benzaldehyde  of  commerce, 
which  is  prepared  from  benzal  Chloride,  CeHs.OHCR, 
as  a  rule  is  more  or  less  impure  from  the  presence 
of  chlorinated  compounds,  which  give  to  the  oil 
a  pungent,  repulsive  odor  and  highly  unpleasant 
taste,  and  thus  alter  the  oil  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  entirely  unfit  for  the  preparation  of 
perfumery  or  liquors.  In  estimating  the  purity  of 
such  oils  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  restrict 
oneself  to  the  detection  of  organic  chlorine  com¬ 
pounds.  This  is  readily  accomplished  by  the  so- 
called  “combustion  method”  given  in  the  U.  S.  P. 

The  chlorine  may  be  present  as  mono-  or  di- 
substitution  products  of  benzaldehyde  and  benzyl 


alcohol  or  as  benzyl  Chloride  etc.  The  presence  of 
t.liese  chlorinated  products  may  be  detected  by  the 
following  method  given  in  Schimmel  &  Co. ’s  Be¬ 
richt,  April  1891. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  oil  to  be  examined  is 
oxidized  with  a  warm  alkaline  solution  of  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate,  any  excess  of  the  latter  being 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol.  The  mixture  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate 
acidified  with  pure,  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Upon 
cooling,  the  separated  benzoic  acid  —  which  con- 
tains  the  chlorine  Substitution  products  of  the 
benzene  ring  in  the  form  of  chlorinated  benzoic 
acid  —  is  thrown  on  a  Alter  and  carefully  waslied. 
The  benzoic  acid  is  dissolved  in  pure  potash  solu¬ 
tion,  a  little  nitre  added,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  finally  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 
The  incinerated  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
solution  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  filtered  and 
tested  for  chlorine  by  silver  nitrate. 

Alkyl  Chlorides  may  be  detected  as  follows: 

5  to  10  grams  of  the  oil  are  heated  to  boiling 
in  a  distilling  flask  and  the  first  10  to  12  drops 
of  the  distillate  are  caught  in  5  percent  alcoholic 
potash.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  heated  for  a  time 
in  a  flask  connected  with  a  reflux  condenser.  The 
alcohol  is  then  volatilized,  the  residue  treated  with 
water,  and  the  oily  constituents  (benzyl  alcohol, 
etc.)  removed  by  shaking  out  with  ether.  The 
aqueous  liquid  is  warmed  for  a  short  time  in  a 
dish,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  filtered  when  per- 
fectly  cool  from  the  separated  benzoic  acid  and 
the  filtrate  tested  for  chlorine. 

These  methods  can,  with  slight  modifications, 
be  used  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
respective  chlorine  compounds;  but  this  is  seldom 
if  ever  necessary. 

All  the  samples  of  bitter  almond  oil  examined, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cabinet  specimen  of 
genuine  oil,  contained  large  quantities  of  benzoic 
acid,  which  crystallized  out  when  the  oils  were 
subjected  to  a  temperature  lower  tlian  that  of  the 
room,  showing  the  oil  to  be  nearly  saturated  with 
benzoic  acid.  This  tendency  of  bitter  almond  oil 
to  become  oxidized  is  highly  objectionable  to  the 
consumer,  inasmuch  as  such  changed  oils  are  of 
minor  value  to  the  perfumer  or  cordial  maker. 
This  change  shows  itself  by  the  formation  of  small 
crystals  in  the  upper  part  of  partly  filled  bottles 
which,  becoming  larger,  sink  to  the  bottom  until 
finally  the  oil  is  changed  to  a  crystalline  mass  of 
benzoic  acid.  This  was  the  condition  in  which  the 
so-called  bitter  almond  oil  was  found  in  several 
stores  wliere  inquiry  was  made.  The  oxidation  is 
much  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  oils. 
These  consist,  aside  from  the  chlorinated  impuri- 
ties,  simply  of  benzaldehyde  and  are  therefore  very 
prone  to  oxidation,  wliereas  in  the  natural  oil  the 
aldehyde  group  is  largely  replaced  by  the  cyan- 
hydrin  group,  which  is  not  so  susceptible  to  at- 
mospheric  oxygen.  The  oxidation  may  be  avoided 
by  keeping  the  oil  in  bottles  filled  to  the  neck 
and  carefully  closed;  but  this  cannot  always  be 
carried  out  in  practice.  Schimmel  &  Co.4  found 
that  the  addition  of  10  p.  c.  of  alcohol  to  the  oil 
decreased  its  suseeptibility  to  oxidation  to  a 
marked  extent,  whereas  the  addition  of  only  5  p.  c. 
of  alcohol  increased  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid. 

Tliree  bottles  containing  artificial  bitter  almond 
oil:  alone  and  with  5  and  10  p.  c.  alcohol  re- 

4  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Ber.,  April,  1895.  Ztsch.  f.  Anal  Chem., 

3,  p.  34. 


s  Arch.  d.  Phar.,  [3],  13,  p.  408. 
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spectively,  were  allowed  to  stand  ander  the  same 
conditions  for  several  weeks.  A  quantitative 
determination  of  the  free  benzoic  acid  formed  gave 
the  following  result:  for  the  pure  benzaldehyde 
12.8  p.  c.;  for  the  benzaldehyde  with  5  p.  c.  alcohol 
31.4  p.  c.;  but  for  the  one  eontaining  10  p.  c.  of 
alcohol  only  1.3  p.  c.  1t.  would  therefore  seeni 
advisable  to  add  10  p.  c.  of  alcohol  to  artificial 


bitter  almond  oil  or  natural  oil  “free  from  liydro- 
cyanic  acid”.  Of  this  mixture  11  parts  must  be 
dispensed  for  every  10  parts  of  pure  oil. 

In  the  artificial  oils  the  amount  of  benzoic  acid 
can  be  determined  by  direct  titration  with  alkali, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  results 
of  the  examination  of  commercial  samples  of  bitter 
almond  oil  are  enumerated  in  the  following  table 


Samples. 

Specific 
gravi  ty 
at  20°. 

Hydrocyanic 

acid. 

U.  S.  P.  test  for 
chlorinated  com¬ 
pound. 

Benzoic  acid 
in  solution. 

Remarks. 

1. 

1.067 

4.45  % 
4.420/0 

Free  from 
chlorinated 
Compounds. 

No 

determination. 

Genuine  oil. 

2. 

1.074 

0  p.  c. 

Chloriue 

present. 

17.16  p.  c. 

Commercial  benzaldehyde. 

A  large  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  separater! 
on  coolin g. 

3. 

1.059 

0  p.  c. 

Chlorine 

present. 

17.04  p.  c. 

Commercial  benzal  dehyde. 

About  one  third  of  the  oil  had  solidified. 
The  supernatant  oil  separated  a  large 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid  on  cooling. 

4. 

1.057 

0  p.  c. 

Chlorine 

present. 

9.74  p.  c. 

Commercial  benzaldehyde. 

No  benzoic  acid  separated  on  cooling. 

5. 

1.070 

0  p.  c. 

Chlorine 

present. 

20.89  p.  c. 

Commercial  benzaldehyde. 

This  oil  congealed  to  a  solid  mass  of 
benzoic  acid  when  cooled  below  20°  C. 
The  congealing  point  rose  in  a  short 
time  to  25°  C.  This  possibly  was  due 
to  the  further  Oxidation  of  the  oil  wliile 
in  contact  with  the  air. 

6. 

1.070 
at  30°. 

0  p.  e. 

Chlorine 

present. 

20.69  p.  c. 

Commercial  benzaldehyde. 

The  bottle  contained  considerable  benzoic 
acid  in  solid  form.  That  in  solution 
separated  at  temperatures  below  25°. 

Oii  tlie  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Oil 
of  Monarda  Fistulosa  (L). 


By  E.  J.  Mehner  and  Edward  Kremers.* 

Introduction. 

A  year  ago  a  specimen  of  oil  of  Wild  Bergamot 
was  examined  in  this  laboratory.  It  was  found 
to  contain  about  fifty  percent  of  carvacrol.  From 
the  non-phenol  constituents  there  were  obtained 
cymene  and  an  oxygenated  fraction  of  a  very  high 
boiling  point.  Furthermore  there  was  isolated  a. 
crystalline  coloring  matter,  resembling  alizerin. 
These  investigations  were  reported  in  the  Phar- 
maceutische  Rundschau,  Yol.  13,  p.  207;  also  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  öf  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
The  commercial  importance  of  the  discovery  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  carvacrol  in  so  common  a 
plant,  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  closing  para- 
graphs.  A  question  of  physiological  interest  is 
also  alluded  to  in  the  following  words:  “If  the  oils 
examined  by  previous  investigators  had  been  posi- 
tively  derived  from  Monarda  punctata, ,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  two  species 

*  Report  to  Committee  on  Special  Research  of  the  Am. 
Pharm.  Ass.,  presented  at  the  Montreal  Meeting. 


punctata  and  fistulosa  t  produeed  two  isomeric 
yet  chemically  distinct  phenols,  viz :  thymol  and 
carvacrol.  Under  the  conditions  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  unwarranted  at  present — this  all  the 
more  so,  if  one  recalls  the  observations  made  in 
the  laboratories  of  Schimmel  &  Co.,  that  e.  g.  oil 
of  thyme  sometimes  contains  thymol,  sometimes 
carvacrol,  or  both.  This  question  of  plant  physio¬ 
logical  interest  can  therefore  be  answered  only 
after  a  longer  and  more  careful  study  of  the  oils 
of  both  species  of  Monarda.  Material  for  this  pur- 
pose  is  already  being  collected.” 

The  material  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  paragraph  was  collected  weekly,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  was  obtained  largely  from  the  same 
field  from  which  the  previous  material  had  been 
collected.  There  existed,  however,  a  marked  differ- 
ence  in  the  plants.  The  summer  of  1895  having 
been  exceedingly  dry,  the  plants  wTere  rather  small 
and,  on  the  whole,  did  not  possess  a  healthy 
appearance.  A  noticeable  difference  in  the  oils  also 
existed.  Whereas  the  oil  distilled  in  1894  was 
dark  red  in  color,  that  distilled  in  1895  from  the 
same  field  was  on  the  whole  of  a  light  yellowish 
color.  Even,  in  some  instances,  in  wliich  the 
oil  was  slightly  reddish  in  color  when  freshly 


t  The  plants  from  the  two  sources  were  identified  by  Mr. 
L.  S.  Cheney,  instructor  in  pharmaceutical  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 
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distilled,  this  color  disappeared  npon  Standing. 
Further  details  with  regard  to  conditions  of  the 
herb  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  oil  obtained 
therefrom  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  table. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  quantity  of  oil 
distilled  from  the  herb  growing  under  more  favor- 
able  conditions  and  colleeted  at  a  point  only  five 
miles  distant  from  the  former  fleld,  was  dark  red 
with  a  permanent  dark  red  color. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  state  definitely  from 
w’hat  part  of  the  herb  this  coloring  matter  is  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  thought  at  first  to  reside  in  the 
purplish  stems.  It  was  learned,  however,  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  those  stems  had  no  effect 
on  the  color  of  the  oil.  It  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing  in  this  connection  that  the  yellowish  oil  wras 
obtained  from  plants  devoid  of  flowers,  also  with 
such  in  full  blossom,  but  poorly  developed  seeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  dark  red  oil  was  obtained  from 
plants  in  full  blossom,  in  which  the  seed,  that  had 
already  formed,  seemed  normally  developed.  It  is 
too  early,  however,  to  attribute  the  coloring  to 
the  normally  developed  seeds.  Possiblv  t-here  is 
no  relation  between  the  two ;  the  poorly  developed 
seeds  and  the  absence  of  volatile  coloring  matter 
being  both  due  to  the  excessive  drought.  This 
subject,  like  other  subjects  pertaining  to  this  oil, 
will  be  further  investigated. 

Experimental  Part. 

Inasmach  as  the  various  specimens  of  the  oils 
have  been  obtained  at  different,  intervals  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall,  it  was  of  considerable 
interest  to  a.scertain  if  the  phenol  constituent  of 
these  oils  varied  to  any  extent.  Phenol  determina- 
tionsweretherefore  made  of  each  separate  specimen. 

The  following  table  contains  an  enumeration 
of  the  oils  obtained  from  plants  colleeted  near 


Estimation  of  Carvacrol. 

The  results  of  the  carvacrol  determinations 
recorded  in  Table  I.  were  obtained  by  sliaking  25 
cm.  of  the  oil  with  75  cm.  of  a  10  p.  c.  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  amount  of  oil  not 
dissolved  by  the  soda  solution  was  read  off  and 
the  difference  was  calculated  as  carvacrol. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  strong  Solutions  of 
caustic  alkali  particularly  not  onlydissolve  phenols 
but  other  substances:  hydrocarbons,  aleohols,  etc., 
as  well.  Oil  No.  9,  which  when  shaken  but  once 
with  a  10  p.  c.  soda  solution,  showed  a  percentage 
of  70  p.  c.  of  carvacrol;  when  shaken  four  times 
with  a  5  p.  c.  solution  of  soda  solution  showed  a 
percentage  of  only  54.8  p.  c.  carvacrol.  Duplicate 
t-ests  were  made.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
results  of  the  repeated  action  of  the  soda  solution 
in  the  oil  in  duplicate  tests. 

i.  n. 

First  Reading . 26%  30.8% 

Second  Reading . 51.2%  52.4% 

Third  Reading . 54.4%  55.2% 

Fourth  Reading . 54.4%  55.2% 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  amounts 
in  the  first  have  only  a  relative  value. 

Phenol  determinations  of  the  dark  oil  obtained 
from  plants  colleeted  at  Picnic  Point  were  also 
!  made.  In  one  estimation  the  oil,  however,  was 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  petroleum  ether. 
With  a  10  p.  c.  soda  solution  the  undiluted  oil 
showed  65.3  p.  c.  and  65.6  p.  c.  respectively.  Di¬ 
luted  with  petroleum  ether  the  oil  showed  with 
10  p.  c.  soda  solution  60:4  p.  c.  and  60.8  p.  c. 
respectively.  100  cui.  of  undiluted  oil  shaken  first 
wfith  300  cm.,  then  with  100  cm.,  and  lastly  with 
50  cm.  of  5  p.  c.  soda  solution  gave  respectively 
in  duplicate  tests  the  following  results : 


No. 

Date  of 
Collection. 

Description 
of  Oil. 

Part  of 

Plants  used. 

Sp.  gr.,  deter- 
mined  shortly 
after  dist. 

Sp.  gr. 

redetermined  in 
Jan.  ’96. 

Rotatory 

power. 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  Phenol. 

1. 

June  21,  ’95. 

Light  yellow. 

Front  leaves  only. 

0.931 

July  25. 

0.931  at  24°  C. 

-3°16%'  in  220 

65.2  p.c. 

mm.  tube. 

2. 

June  26,  ’95. 

Light,  yellowc 

From  leaves  only. 

0.931 

July  25. 

0.931  at  25.5°  C. 

-1°19'  in  100 

67.6  p.c. 

mm.  tube. 

3. 

July  2,  ’95. 

Yellow’  (turbid). 

Leaves  and  stems. 

0.932 

July  25. 

0.939  at  20°  C. 

-2°45'  in  220 

72.0  p.  c. 

mm.  tube. 

4. 

July  9,  ’95. 

Light  yellow'. 

Leaves,  stems  and 

0.936 

July  25. 

0.939  at  23°  C. 

-2°12.7/  in  220 

69.6  p.  c. 

buds. 

mnt.  tube. 

5. 

July  16,  ’95. 

Light  yellow’. 

Leaves,  stems,  and 
sorne  flowers. 

0.932 

July  25. 

0.937  at  21°  C. 

— l°44J4'in220 
mm.  tube. 

66.8  p.c. 

6. 

July  23,  ’95. 

Light  yellow’. 

Leaves,  stems,  flow- 

0.932 

July  26. 

0.935  at  20°  C. 

-0°46'  in  100 

67.5  p.c. 

ers  and  buds. 

mm.  tube. 

7. 

July  30,  ’95. 

Greenish-yellow. 

Leaves,  stems  and 

0.935 

Aug.  2. 

0.941  at  15°  C. 

— 1°45'  in  220 

72.0  p.c. 

flowers. 

mm.  tube. 

8. 

Aug.  6,  ’95. 

Light  yellow’. 

Stems,  leaves,  flow- 

0.923 

Aug.  8. 

0.9261  at  20°  C. 

— 1°1.7'  in  100 

65.5  p.c. 

ers  and  seed. 

mm.  tube. 

9. 

Aug.  13,  ’95. 

Light  amber. 

Stems,  leaves  flow- 

0.921 

Aug.  15. 

0.930  at  20°  C. 

-2°8'  iu  200 

70.0  p.c. 

ers  and  seed. 

mm.  tube. 

10. 

Aug.  20,  ’95. 

Greenish-yellow. 

Stems,  leaves  and 

0.927 

Aug.  22. 

0.932  at  21°  C. 

— 2°3'  in  220 

64.4  p.c. 

buds. 

mm.  tube. 

11. 

Sept.  3,  ’95. 

Greenish-yellow. 

Stems  and  leaves. 

0.916 

Sept.  5. 

0.925  at  20.5°C. 

— 2°12%'in220 

58.0  p.c. 

mm.  tube. 

12.* 

Aug.  9,  ’95. 

Light  amber. 

0.9311  at.  20°  C. 

— 1°2.9'  in  100 

63.0  p.c. 

mm.  tube. 

Chandler  Street  at  different  times  during  the 
months  June,  July,  August  and  September;  also 
statements  with  reference  to  the  parts  of  plants 
used,  specific  gravity  and  rotatory  power  of  oil  as 
well  as  the  results  of  a  crude  phenol  estimation. 


First  Reading . 42%  4213% 

Second  Reading . 52.5%  53.5% 

Third  Reading . 56.5%  57.5% 

Titrimetric  Estimation  of  Carvacrol. 

5  gm.  of  the  oil,  diluted  with  10  cm.  of  petrole- 
ether,  were  repeated  ly  shaken  with  5  p.  c. 


*  Colleeted  near  Lake  Wingra. 
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sodium  hydroxide  solution,  until  no  more  of  the 
oil  was  dissolved.  The  oil  was  then  tested  for 
carvacrol  by  Flückiger’s  reaction,  which  consists 
in  heating  a  few  drops  with  Chloroform  and  a 
little  solid  sodium  hydroxyde,  when,  if  carvacrol 
is  present,  a  wine  red  color  will  appear.  The 
absence  of  color  will  show  that  all  of  the  carvacrol 
has  been  removed  by  the  soda  solution.  The 
alkaline  solution  of  carvacrol  was  made  up  with 
the  5  p.  c.  soda  solution  to  100  cm.  or  200  cm.  as 
the  case  required.  To  10  cm.  of  this  solution  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ft  iodine  Volumetrie  solution 
was  added  to  convert  all  of  the  carvacrol  into 
carvacrol  iodide.  To  effect  this  a  sliglit  excess  of 
iodine  was  necessary.  In  Order  to  know  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  had  been  added,  a  few 
drops  were  removed  from  time  to  time  and  added 
to  some  diluted  hydrocliloric  acid.  In  this  way, 
free  iodine  can  be  detected  as  soon  as  it  is  in  excess. 

The  mixture  was  then  made  up  to  500  cm.  and 
filtered.  The  carvacrol  iodide  did  not  separate 
readily,  but  Separation  could  be  induced  by  agi- 
tation  of  the  milky  liquid.  To  100  cm.  of  the 
filtrate  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  and 
the  liberated  iodine  estimated  with  ^  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  Volumetrie  solution.  The  quantity  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  required,  multiplied  by  5, 
gives  the  quantity  of  ft  iodine  solution  that  had 
been  added  in  excess.  From  this  the  amount  of 
iodine  required  can  be  easily  found. 

Every  molecule  of  carvacrol  requires  four  atoms 
of  iodine,  therefore  every  cm.  of  ft  iodine  Volu¬ 
metrie  solution  is  equivalent  to  0.0037415  cm.  of 
carvacrol. 

Only  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  oil  were  tested 
according  to  this  met-hod. 

Pereentage 

No.  of  Oil.  By  titration.  By  volume*  by  volume  in 

100  cc.  cylinder  ,f 


1. 

Ist.  52.00  p.c. 
2nd.  52.3  “ 

64% 

65.2% 

2. 

Ist.  54.7  p.c. 
2nd.  54.00  “ 

66% 

67.6% 

7. 

Ist.  58.48  p.c. 
2nd.  58.00  “ 

70% 

72% 

Ist.  58.20  p.c. 
2nd.  58.40  “ 

71% 

10. 

Ist.  53.34  p.c. 
2nd.  53.36  “ 

64.5% 

64.4% 

Ist.  54.46  p.c. 
2nd.  54.26  “ 

65.5% 

Isolation  of  Carvacrol. 

The  aqueous  alkaline  solution  containing  the 
sodium  carvacrolate  was  distilled  with  water  vapor 
to  remove  any  dissolved  non-phenol  portions  of 
the  oil.  The  solution  was  then  acidulated  with 
50%  sulphuric  acid  and  again  distilled  and  identi- 
fied  as  carva,crol  iodide  into  which  all  of  it  was 
converted.  In  the  fla.sk  there  remained  a  dark- 
brown  tarry  residue.  An  attempt  to  sublime  this 
between  watch-glasses  proved  a  failure. 

Non-Phenols. 

The  combined  portions  of  non-phenols  from 
the  various  oils  were  distilled  with  water  vapor. 

*  Bürette  reading.  Por  further  details  see  :  The  Volumetrie 
estimations  of  phenols  by  Edward  Kremers  and  O.  Schreiner, 
results  soon  to  be  published. 

f  Taken  for  comparison  from  the  first  table. 


The  first  portion  came  over  very  clear,  and  then 
a.  much  darker  portion.  These  were  kept  separate. 
The  light  portion  had  a,  specific  gravity  of  0.847  at 
21°  C.  and  rotatory  power  of  24'  in  220  mm.  tube. 
The  dark  portion  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.874 
at  21°  C.  and  rotatory  power  of  — 7°  50'  in  220 
mm.  tube. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence 
of  esters  in  this  portion  of  tlie  oil,  the  following 
ester  determinations  were  made.  10  cm.  of  the 
light  portion  were  boiled  for  one  hour  with  50  cm. 
of  a  50%  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  solution. 
Upon  titration  of  the  alkali  it  was  found  tliat 
no  saponification  had  taken  place.  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  with  the  dark  portion  with 
like  results. 

The  light  and  heavier  oils  were  then  fraction- 
ated  separately,  the  results  of  the  fractionations 
being  recorded  in  the  following  table: 


Praction. 

—170° 
170°— 180° 
180°— 190° 
190°— 200° 
200°— 220° 


Light  Oil. 

75.0  cm3. 
55.5  cm3. 
5.5  cm3. 
2.0  cm3. 


Heavy  Oil. 

18.0  cm. 
47.0  cm. 
10.0  cm. 
11.5  cm. 
11.0  cm. 


Total. 

93.0  cm 
102.5  cm 

15.5  cm 

13.5  cm 
11.0  cm 


The  corresponding  fractions  were  then  mixed 
and  refractionated.  The  results  of  the  second  frac- 
tionation,  together  with  quantity,  specific  gravity, 
and  rotatory  power  of  the  fractions  are  recorded 
in  the  last  table. 


Table  II. 


Fraction. 

Quantity. 

Sp.  gr.  @  20°  C. 

a  * 

[«]  D 

160°— 165° 

6.0 

ccm. 

0.8474 

165°— 169° 

8.8 

ccm. 

0.8438 

— 2°— 1' 

-2.37 

169° — 170° 

8.5 

ccm. 

0.8460 

— 1°— 30' 

-1.77 

170°— 171° 

11.0 

ccm. 

0.8427 

— 1° — 2' 

—1.22 

171°— 172° 

9.0 

ccm. 

0.8628 

— 1°-0' 

-1.15 

172°— 173° 

16.0 

ccm. 

0.8488 

— 0°— 10' 

—0.19 

173° — 174° 

20.0 

ccm. 

0.8682 

— 0°— 8' 

—0.15 

174°— 175° 

25.5 

ccm. 

0.8440t 
0.8652  at  4° 

+0°— 36't 

+0.71 

175°— 176° 

18.5 

ccm. 

0.8480t 
0.8663  at  4° 

ca 

1 

O 

r— 1 

+ 

+  1.22 

176°— 177° 

14.5 

ccm. 

0.8502 

+1°— 34' 

+1.84 

177°— 178° 

11.0 

ccm. 

0.8547 

+1° — 25' 

+  1.67 

178°— 179° 

10.5 

ccm. 

0.8528 

+1°— 35' 

+1.88 

179°— 180° 

9.0 

ccm. 

0.8573 

+1°— 44' 

+2.02 

180°— 182° 

8.0 

ccm. 

0.8649 

+1°— 35' 

+1.83 

182°— 184° 

9.0 

ccm. 

0.8650 

+1°— 58' 

+2.23 

184°— 188° 

7.8 

ccm. 

0.8686 

+1°— 45' 

+2.01 

188°— 193° 

.5 

ccm. 

193°— 198° 

.5 

ccm. 

198°— 200° 

2.5 

ccm. 

200°— 210° 

3.5 

ccm. 

210°— 220° 

3.0 

ccm. 

220°— 230° 

1.0 

ccm. 

230°— 235° 

2.0 

ccm. 

235°— 240° 

11.5 

ccm. 

0.9430 

Residue 

3.0 

ccm. 

This  table  emphasizes  what  was  demonstrate  d 
a  year  ago.  More  oil  is  being  distilled  this  year, 
so  that  larger  fractions  of  the  non-phenol  consti- 
tuents  may  be  obtained  for  a  more  detailed 
Chemical  examination. 

Pharm.  Chem.  Laboratory, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


*  In  a  100  mm.  tube  at  20°  C. 
f  At  24°  C. 
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Salol  in  Salicvlic  Acid.  * 

e' 

By  Dr.  Fred.  Hoffmann. 


Among  the  queries  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Scientific  Papers  for  the  present  annual 
meeting  of  tlie  American  Pharmaeeutical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  one  in  regard  to  the  occasional  presence 
of  salol  in  commercial  synthetic  salicylic  acid.  In 
Order  to  account  for  this  fact  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  the  various 
methods  of  the  preparation  or  the  properties  and 
reactions  of  salicylic  acid,  but  simply  to  call  to 
mind  the  fact  that  this  acid  wlien  exposed  to  heat 
suffers  at  about  160  to  240°  C.,  a  decomposition, 
partly  into  phenol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  partly 
into  anhydrides  which  by  a  partial  re-combination 
with  the  phenol  form  salol.  One  of  the  various 
patented  methods  of  the  manufacture  of  salol  is 
based  upon  this  process. 

The  direct  transformation  of  salicylic  acid  into 
salol  by  heat  may  be  indicated  by  the  following 
equation : 

2C6H4{J3C]!i0H  =  +  H2°  +  C°2 

v  ; y - - - "  v - y - '  ' - v - '  ' — — v - ' 

Salicylic  acid.  Salol.  Water.  Carbonic 

acid. 

As  is  well  known,  or  may  readily  be  ascertained 
from  any  work  on  pharmaeeutical  Chemistry,  the 
various  older  methods  of  manufacture  of  synthetic 
salicylic  acid  involve  for  the  final  isolation  and 
purification  of  the  acid  processes  of  precipitation 
and  subsequent  re-crystallization  from  Solutions 
of  the  acid  whereby  impurities  and  by-products, 
including  traces  of  phenol  and  salol,  are  entirely 
removed.  While  the  original  patentees  and  manu- 
facturers  of  synthetic  salicylic  acid  continue  in  their 
approved  methods  of  purification,  some  other 
manufacturers  more  recently  seem  to  employ  pro¬ 
cesses  of  distillation  or  of  Sublimation  for  the 
purification  of  their  product.  In  this  case  the 
above  equation  accounts  for  the  fact  that  such 
brands  of  salicylic  acid  may  contain  traces  of  salol. 
But  as  salol  has  a  slight  but  distinct  aromatic 
oclor  while  pure  salicylic  acid  is  entirely  odorless, 
no  manufacturer  will  bring  a  product  into  thedrug- 
market  which  contains  so  much  salol  as  to  prima 
facie  indicate  such  contamination  by  the  odor  of 
salol.  If  such  occasionally  is  met  with  in  salicylic 
acid  it  can  only  be  due  to  insignificant  traces, 
which  from  a  tlierapeutic  point  of  view  are  of  no 
consequence  since  both  substances  liave  a  similar 
ac-tion  and  use. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  salol  in 
salicylic  acid  a  sample  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate  without  applying  heat.  Pure  salicylic  acid 
renders  a  clear  solution  while  salol,  being  insoluble, 
gives  a  turbid  one.  Being  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
the  salol  is  extracted  from  the  turbid  salicylic 
acid  solution  by  shaking  with  a  little  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  then  separated  and  shaken 
with  about  half  its  voluine  of  distilled  water  in 
order  to  remove  traces  of  salicylic  acid.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  separated  and  evaporated  on 
a  watch-glass  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  residue  is 


*  Read  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical  Association,  August,  1896, 


dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  left  Stand¬ 
ing  for  crystallization.  The  dry  residue  or  the 
crystals  of  salol  are  identified  by  its  characteristic 
low  melting  point  at  42  to  43°  C.,  while  salicylic 
acid  melts  at  about  157°  C. 

In  view  of  the  absurd  Statements  occasionally 
met  with  in  American  trade-papers,  that  “salicylic 
acid  made  from  phenol,  unless  earefully  purified, 
contains  highly  toxic  by-products,  while  that  made 
from  oil  of  wintergreen  is  pure”  and  similar  ones, 
well-informed  practitioners  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  any 
objectionably  impure  salicylic  acid,  unless  artfully 
adulterated,  is  excluded  from  the  drug-market  not 
only  by  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements,  but  as 
far  as  a  contamination  with  salol  is  concerned,  by 
the  very  nature  and  characteristic  odor  of  this 
phenyl  salicylate.  Moreover,  as  stated  before,  the 
presence  of  salol  can  only  amount  to  traces  insig¬ 
nificant  in  the  medicinal,  industrial  and  household 
application  of  salicylic  acid. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Beagents  and  Beactions  known  by  the 
Names  of  their  Anthors.* 


Based  on  the  original  Collection  by  A.  Schneider,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Julius  Altschul. 


Bohlig’s  reagent  for  ammonia.  I.  A  solution 
of  1  p.  mercuric  Chloride  in  30  p.  water.  II.  A 
solution  of  1  p.  potassium  carbonate  in  50  p. 
water.  Free  ammonia  and  that  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  produce  a  white  turbidity  with  solu- 
lution  I.  If  this  reaction  is  first  brought  about 
upon  the  addition  of  solution  II,  the  ammonia  is 
combined  with  other  acids. 

Bonastre’s  reaction  for  myrrh.  Strips  of 
filter-paper  are  saturated  with  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  after  drying  moistened  with  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid.  In  the  case  of  genuine  myrrh  &  violet  color 
is  produced. 

Borntraeger’s  aloe  reaction.  An  alcoholic 
extract  of  aloes  is  shaken  with  benzin.  The  benzin 
solution  after  Separation  from  the  alcoholic  layer 
and  upon  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  strong  am¬ 
monia  water  is  slightly  heated  while  shaken.  Aloes 
(also  other  substances,  such  as  rhubarb,  curcuma, 
galls,  catechu)  effect  a  violet  coloration  of  the 
annnoniacal  solution. 

Bouchardat’s  reagent  for  alkaloids.  (Iodine 
in  potassium  iodide.)  10  g.  of  iodine  and  20  g. 
of  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  in  500  g.  water. 
With  the  aqueous  solution  of  most  alkaloids  this 
reagent  produces  reddish-brown  precipitates. 

Boudart’s  test  for  the  distinction  between 
fatty  oils.  The  oils  are  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1.45  to  1.50.  In  the  case  of  genuine  cod 
liver  oil  carmine-red  coloration  is  gradually  pro¬ 
duced. 

Boudet’s  reagent  for  fatty  oils  is  fuming  nitric 
acid.  Upon  the  addition  of  5  p.  c.  of  this  acid 
olive  oil  becomes  solidified.  See  Barbot. 


*  Continued  from  p.  183. 
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Brand’s  reaction  for  quinine  and  quinidine. 
The  salts  of  both  alkaloids,  triturated  with  a  little 
chlorine  water,  are  colored  green  npon  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  (Thalleiochin  reaction.)  If  to 
the  solution  of  the  alkaloids,  after  the  addition  of 
a  slight  excess  of  chlorine  water,  ammonia  water 
is  added  drop  by  drop,  a  green  flocculent  precipi- 
tate  is  first  produced  which  dissolves  witli  a  green 
color  in  an  excess  of  the  ammonia  water. 

Brand’s  reaction  for  fluorine  in  beer.  Tliis  is 
a  modiflcation  of  NiviePs  test  (q.  v.)  The  fluorine 
in  the  precipitate  is  converted  into  hydrogen 
fluoride  by  rneans  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  former 
acid  identified  by  means  of  its  etching  properties. 
For  details  see  Zeitsehr.  f.  d.  ges.  Brauwesen,  1895, 
p.  317. 

Braeutigani -Edclmann’s  test  for  liorse 
meat.  50  g.  of  the  meat  to  be  tested  are  boiled 
witli  200  g.  of  water  for  one  hour.  The  filtered 
extract  is  evaporated  to  one-half  its  volume.  After 
the  albumen  has  been  removed  by  means  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  iodine  water  is  added  so  as  to  form 
a  layer.  Horse  meat,  on  account  of  its  large  per- 
centage  of  glycogen,  produces  a.  burgundy-red  zone. 
Starcli  and  dextrin  interfere  witli  the  reaction :  the 
former  producing  a  blue,  the  latter  a  red  color. 

Braun’s  test  for  glucose.  A  solution  of  glucose 
heated  witli  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  picric 
acid  (1:20)  produces  a  deep  red  coloration. 

Braun’s  nitric  acid  reaction.  Upon  the 
addition  of  a.  small  quantity  of  aniline  sulphate 
and  subsequently  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  (or  of  free  nitric  acid) 
a  violet-blue  coloration  results. 

Bronardel  and  Boutney’s  reaction  for  the 
distinction  between  ptomaines  and  plant  alkaloids. 
I.  Witli  potassium  ferricyanide  and  ferric  cliloride 
ptomaines  produce  a  blue  color.  II.  With  the  aid 
of  a  quill  and  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  or 
ptomaine  some  words  are  written  on  silver  bromide 
paper.  After  the  paper  lias  been  laid  aside  for  % 
hour,  protected  against  the  light,  it  is  developed 
with  hyposulpliite.  In  case  of  ptomaines  the  script 
appears  black,  but  not  in  case  of  plant  alkaloids. 
(Morphine  also  yields  reaction  I.  [comp.  Kieffer's 
reaction];  in  fact  none  of  the  reactions  based  on 
the  reducing  properties  can  be  considered  charac- 
teristic.) 

Bruecke’s  reaction  for  the  coloring  matter 
from  bile.  See  Gmelin's  reaction. 

Bruecke’s  biuretreaction  for  albumenous  sub- 
stances.  Coagulated  albumen  assumes  a  handsome 
violet  color  wlien  treated  first  with  dilute  copper- 
sulphate  solution,  and,  after  removal  of  the  excess 
of  this  reagent,  with  dilute  soda  solution.  Comp. 
Rose’s  biuretreaction. 

Bruecke’s  reagent  for  glucose.  5.5  g.  freshly 
precipitated,  moist  bismuth  subnitrate  are  boiled 
for  10  minutes  with  a  solution  of  30  g.  potassium 
iodide  in  100  g.  water.  Then  5  g.  of  25  p.  c. 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  Glucose  (diabetic 
urine)  effects  reduction  with  formation  of  a  brown 
or  black  coloration. 

Brulle’s  test  for  foreign  oils  (cotton  seed  oil) 
in  olive  oil.  10  ccm.  oil  are  boiled  with  0.1  g.  of 
pulverized  albumen  and  20  ccm.  nitric  acid.  As 
soon  as  all  of  the  albumen  is  dissolved,  the  genuine 
oil  is  almost  colorless;  upon  cooling,  turbid  and 
straw-yellow.  The  color  remains  the  same  after 
standing  21  hours  and  the  liquid  solidifies.  In  the 
presence  of  cotton  seed  oil  the  liquid  becomes 


orange  to  brownish-red  upon  solution  of  the 
albumen.  As  a  rule  no  solidification  takes  place. 

Brunner ’s  reaction  for  glucosides.  Upon 
lieating  with  bile  and  sulphuric  acid  a  red  color 
is  produced  (reversed  Pettenkofer  s  reaction). 

Buckingham’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  1  g.  ammonium  molyb- 
date  in  16  g.  of  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
Heat  is  applied  until  the  solution  is  clea-r.  The 
reagent  yields  precipitates  of  different  color  with 
various  alkaloids.  Comp.  Hager,  Pharm.  Praxis, 
I,  209. 

Cailletet’s  reagent  for  fatty  oils  is  a  mixture 
of  12  parts  phosphoric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.44,  7  parts 
sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.84,  and  10  parts  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.37.  According  to  other  authorities 
it  is  nitric  acid  saturated  witli  nitrous  acid. 

Cailletet’s  test  for  copper  in  oils.  10  ccm.  oil 
are  shaken  witli  a  solution  of  0.1  g.  pyrogallic 
acid  in  5  ccm.  ether.  If  copper  is  present  a  brown 
coloration  and  t-urbidity  results. 

Campani’s  reagent  for  glucose  is  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  lead  acetate  solution  with  dilute 
copper  acetate  solution.  Cane-sugar  does  not 
change  the  solution,  glucose  reduces  the  copper 
salt. 

Capezznoli’s  reagent  for  sugar  consists  in  the 
precipitation  of  ferric  hydroxide  with  an  excess  of 
potassa  solution.  If  sugar  is  present  a  dark 
orange-yellow  ring  is  produced  near  the  upper  zone 
|  of  the  precipitate. 

Caprauika’s  reaction  for  the  coloring  matter 
from  bile.  A  solution  of  bromine  in  Chloroform  is 
added  to  the  urine  in  question.  In  the  presence 
of  coloring  matter  from  bile  a  greenish  coloration 
is  produced,  which  upon  the  addition  and  shaking 
with  hydrochloric  acid  is  conveyed  to  the  acid. 

Carlinfanti’s  modiflcation  of  Baudouin’s  test 
(q.  v.).  After  shaking  the  oil  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  containing  sugar  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
clarify.  If  sesame  oil  is  present  the  hydrochloric 
acid  appears  purplish  red.  This  color  is  permanent 
after  the  addition  of  three  parts  of  water,  whereas 
similar  coloration,  due  to  the  presence  of  pure  olive 
oil,  disappears  upon  subsequent  dilution. 

Carpene’s  reagent  for  tannin  (in  wine)  is  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  zinc  acetate  in  5  p.  c. 
ammonia.  Tannin  causes  a  precipitation  of  this 
reagent. 

Castle’s  reagent  for  bromine  and  iodine  is 
dichlorbenzene  sulphamide.  The  solid  reagent  or 
its  solution  in  Chloroform  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  the  halide.  From  iodides  and  bromides  the 
haloides  are  liberated  as  with  free  chlorine  and  can 
be  recognized  by  the  color  they  impart  to  carbon 
disulphide  or  Chloroform. 

Cazeneuve’s  test  for  coal  tar  dyestuffs  in 
wines.  The  wine  is  shaken  with  yellow  mercuric 
oxide.  The  filtrate  from  natural  wines  is  colorless. 
If  aniline  dyes  are  present  it  is  distinctly  colored. 

Christen’s  reaction  for  albumen.  Tannin  pro¬ 
duces  a  turbidity,  respectively  a  precipitate  with 
a  solution  of  albumen. 

Glarus’  reagent  for  solanine  is  chromic  acid 
solution,  with  which  the  alkaloid  produces  a  sky- 
blue  color. 

Conrady’s  test  for  cane  sugar  (in  milk  sugar). 
1  g.  milk  sugar  is  dissolved  in  10  ccm.  water; 
0.1  g.  resorcin  and  1  ccm.  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  five  minutes.  In 
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tlie  presence  of  cane  sugar  a  reddish  coloration  is 
produced. 

Contejean’s  test  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach  juice.  A  drop  of  the  stomach  juice 
is  heated  with  cobaltic  hydroxy-carbonate  in  a 
watchglass.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  cobaltic 


lye,  either  directly  or  after  the  addition  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  changes  in  color  and  consistency 
observed.  For  detailed  Information  see  Benedikt, 
Analyse  der  Fette,  II.  Aufh,  307. 

Creuse’s  test  for  salicin  in  quinine.  Potassinni 
bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  produce  no 


Plate  1.  Agave  Palmeri. 

[From  Seventh  Report  of  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  by  permission  of  the  Direetor.] 


Chloride  is  fonnd,  which  colors  the  solution  blue 
upon  evaporation. 

Cotton’s  phenol  reaction.  See  Lex’s  re- 
action. 

Crace-Calvert’s  reaction  for  fatty  oils.  The 
oils  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid 
of  given  concentration,  or  with  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  the  color  reactions 
are  observed.  Or  the  oils  are  treated  with  soda 


change  with  quinine.  If  salicin  is  present  the  odor 
of  salicylic  aldehvde  is  produced. 

Cronzel’s  test  for  vegetable  and  animal  fats 
in  vaselin.  Upon  trituration  with  permanganate 
solution  the  presence  of  such  fats  produces  a  brown 
coloration. 

Cripp’s  and  Dymond’s  test  for  aloes.  0.05 
g.  aloes  or  the  corresponding  residue  left  upon 
evaporation  are  triturated  with  16  drops  of  con- 
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centrated  sulphuric  acid.  Then  4  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4,  and  30  g.  water  are  added.  A 
coloration  varying  from  orange  to  carmine  is  pro- 
duced,  whieh  is  darkened  to  a  deep  winö-red  npon 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  (Rhubarb,  senna,  fran- 
gula  interfere  with  the  reaction.) 

All  aloines  are  precipitated  by  ferric  Chloride 
or  lead  acetate.  Barbaloine  and  Nataloine  are 
colored  earmine-red  by  cold  nitric  acid,  Soc  aloin 
and  Ourac  aloin  are  colored  red  by  fuming  nitric 
acid . 

Barbaloin,  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  is  colored  red  upon  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  Nataloin  blue. 

Dahlmann’s  reagent  or  testing  paper  is  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  gold  and  sodium  Chloride. 
Bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  cellulose,  sulphate 
cellulose  and  soda  cellulose  produce  areddish-brown 
color,  wood-fibre  a  yellow  color,  and  bleached 
straw  paper  no  color. 

Danielewsky’s  test  for  aromatic  substances 
in  blood  etc.  An  azo-reagent  (diazo  sulphanilic 
acid  ?)  is  added,  the  solution  slightly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  made  alkaline.  The 
presence  of  aromatic  Compounds  is  indicated  by 
the  formation  of  an  orange-red  color. 

David’s  alcoholic  acetic  acid  for  the  examina- 
tion  of  fatty  acids  consists  of  300  ccm.  of  95  p.  c. 
alcohol  and  220  ccm.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  water.  This  reagent 
dissolves  only  the  liquid  olefinic  acids  from  a 
mixture  of  fat  acids,  whereas  the  solid  fatty  acids 
remain  undissolved. 

Davy’s  test  for  arsenic.  See  Marsh’ s  test. 

Davy’s  test  for  phenol.  Molybdic  acid  dis¬ 
solved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a 
violet  coloration  with  phenol. 

Day  ’s  test  for  mucus.  The  formation  of  a  blue 
color  upon  tlie  addition  of  1  to  2  drops  of  oxidized 
tineture  of  guaiac  (old,  or  shaken  with  air)  to  urine 
indicates  the  presence  of  mucus. 

Deiss’  modification  of  Labiche’s  test  for  cot- 
tonseed  oil.  See  Labiche. 

Delf’s  reagent  for  alkaloids.  See  Mayer’s 
reagent. 

Deniges’  reagent  for  the  detection  of  nitrous 
acid. 

1. )  a)  A  solution  of  phenol  1  g.  and  4  ccm- 

sulphuric  acid  in  100  ccm.  water; 
b)  A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  3.5  g.  in 
20  ccm.  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  100 
ccm.  water;  %  ccm.  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  and  filtered. 

Equal  volumes  of  a)  and  b)  are  mixed,  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  and  1  to  2  drops  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  be  testecl  are  added.  The  presence  of  nitrite 
causes  a  red  coloration.  This  reagent  is  the  reverse 
of  Plügge’  s  phenol  reaction  and  was  first 
mentioned  by  this  author. 

2. )  Two  ccm.  aniline  are  dissolved  in  40  ccm. 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
water  to  100  ccm. 

5  ccm.  of  this  solution  and  a  requisite  amount 
of  the  solution  to  be  tested  (1  drop  to  10  ccm. 
according  to  concentration)  are  boiled.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  nitrite  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
a  straw-yellow  to  orange  color,  which  becomes  red 
upon  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

3. )  A  solution  of  1  g.  resorcin  in  100  ccm. 
water  and  10  drops  sulphuric  acid.  Four  drops  of 


the  solution  to  be  tested,  2  ccm.  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  and  5  drops  of  the  resorcin  are  shaken. 
Nitrous  acid  produces  a  carmine  or  violet  colora¬ 
tion  . 

Deniges’  reagent  for  hydrogen  peroxide  is  a 
mixture  of  1  ccm.  of  a  10  p.  c.  aqueous  ammonium 
molybdate  solution  and  1  ccm.  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Hydrogen  peroxide  produces  an  in- 
tensely  yellow  color  with  this  reagent. 

Derbassin’s  test  for  nitric  acid.  See  Roeh- 
mont’s  test. 

Deubner’s  test  for  coloring-matter  from  bile- 
See  Gmelin’s  reaction. 

De  Vry’s  lierapathite  reaction  for  quinine. 
To  8  parts  of  quinoidine  sulphate  dissolved  in  8 
parts  of  5  p.  c.  aqueous  sulphuric  acid  an  iodine 
solution  (1  p.  iodine,  2  p.  potassium  iodide  and 
100  p.  water)  is  gradually  added.  The  resinous 
precipitate,  after  wasliing  and  drying,  is  dissolved 
in  six  times  its  weight  of  92  to  94  p.  c.  alcohol, 
the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  five  times  its  weight  of  alcohol. 
This  solution  produces  with  solution  of  quinine 
sulphate  a  precipitate  of  iodosulphate  of  quinine. 

De  Vry’s  quinine  test  (chromate  test).  To  a 
solution  of  1  g.  quinine,  dissolved  in  45  ccm.  boiling 
water,  2.5  g.  of  neutral  potassium  chromate  are 
added;  the  solution  is  cooled  to  a  temperature  of 
15°;  and  after  an  hour  the  crystallized  quinine 
chromate  is  filtered  off.  To  10  ccm.  of  the  filtrate 
one  drop  of  soda  solution  is  added  or  gufficient  to 
effect.  a.  reddening  of  phenolphthalem  paper.  If 
the  quinine  was  free  from  other  cinchona  alkaloids, 
the  solution  remains  clear,  also  upon  heating;  if 
other  alkaloids  were  present  a  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced. 

Dietrich’s  reaction  for  uric  acid.  Upon  the 
addition  of  sodium  hypochlorite  solution  eontain- 
ing  bromine  to  a  solution  of  uric  acid  an  unstable 
rose-red  color  is  produced. 

Di  Vetere’s  test  for  castor  oil  in  olive  oil. 
Upon  shaking  a  sample  of  the  oil  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  three  layers  are  formed  if  castor 
oil  is  present. 

Dobbin’s  reagent  for  caustic  alkali  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercuric  iodide,  potassium  iodide  and 
ammonium  chloride.  Caustic  alkalies,  including 
ammonia,  produce  a  yellowish  to  reddish-brown 
color  or  precipitate.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by 
adding  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  5  g.  potassium  iodide  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  is  produced.  This  is  removed  by  filtra- 
tion.  Then  1  g.  ammonium  chloride  is  added  and 
sufficient  dilute  caustic  soda  solution  until  again 
a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  filtrate 
is  diluted  to  1  liter. 

This  reagent  is  serviceable  for  the  detection 
of  traces  of  alkali  in  potassium  and  sodium 
carbonate. 

Donath’s  test  for  nitrogen.  0.05  g.  substance 
are  heated  with  1  g.  potassium  permanganate  and 
20  ccm.  pure,  saturated  potassa.  solution  to  boil¬ 
ing.  If  necessary  more  permanganate  is  added  to 
effect  permanent  coloration.  Upon  cooling  the 
mixture  is  diluted  with  wrater,  the  excess  of  per¬ 
manganate  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
the  precipitate  removed  by  filtration  and  the 
filtrate  tested  for  nitric  acid  according  to  known 
methods. 

Donne’s  test  for  mucus  (in  urine).  To  the 
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Sediment,  obtained  by  removing  the  supernatent 
liquid,  a  fragment  of  caustic  potassa  is  added  and 
the  mixture  is  stirred.  Mucus  is  colored  greenish 
and  gelatinizes  to  a  lumpy  mass;  a  gelatinous 
sediment  is  partly  dissolved,  partly  converted  into 
a  flocculent  precipitate. 


g.  water,  heating  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point 
and  adding  7  g.  potassium  iodide  and  20  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reagent  produces  a  red- 
dish-brown  precipitate  witli  alkaloids,  but  also 
with  albuminous  substances. 

Comp.  Mangini’s  and  Thresh’s  reagent. 


riate  2.  Agave  applanata. 

[From  Seventh  Report  of  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  by  permission  of  the  Director.] 


Dragendorff’s  reagent  for  alkaloids.  ( Potas¬ 
sium -bismuth  iodide).  Bismuth  iodide  is  heated 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  mixture 
filtered  wliile  hot,  and  to  the  hot  filtrate  an  equal 
volume  of  cold  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  is  added.  The  concentrated  solution  is  per¬ 
manent,  the  dilute  solution  not.  According  to 
Frohn  the  reagent  is  prepared  by  suspending  1.5 
g.  of  freshly  precipitated  bismuth  subnitrate  in  20 


Dragendorff’s  test  for  alcohol  in  volatile 
oils.  Metallic  sodium  is  added  to  the  oil  in 
question.  If  alcohol  is  present  hydrogen  is  gener- 
ated  and  a  brownish  color  is  produced. 

Dragendorff’s  test  for  coloring-matter  from 
bile.  See  Gnielin’s  test. 

Drechsel’s  test  for  “Gallensäuren.”  See  Fet¬ 
ten  ko  fers  reaction. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  Human  Milk. 

The  analysis  of  Fr.  Soeldner  and  Wm.  C  am  er  er 
shows  that  lmman  milk  contains  less  proteid  matter 
than  was  previously  supposed.  100  grams  of  milk  col¬ 
lected,  on  the  average,  in  the  second  week  after  partu- 
rition,  contain  1.52  proteid,  3.28  fat,  6.5  sugar,  0.27 
ash,  0.05  nitric  aeid,  0.78  unknown  extractives,  12.4 
total  dry  residue.  The  unknown  extractives,  which  are 
almost  absent  in  cow's  milk,  are  increased  in  the 
colostrum. 

[J.  C.  S.,  7011,  p.  378;  from  Zeit.  Biol.,  33,  p.  43.] 

Mercury  Silico-fluoride  as  Antiseptic. 

The  experiments  of  Hallion,  Lefranc  and  Pon- 
pinel  have  shown  the  silico-fluoride  of  mercury  to  be 
a  valuable  antiseptic.  On  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  Bacillus 
diphteriticus  and  Bacillus  anthracis  it  acts  twice  as 
powerfully  as  Sublimate.  Inasmuch  as  experiments  on 
animals  have  shown  it  to  be  a  much  weaker  poison  on 
the  animal  organism,  the  authors  recommend  it  highly 
as  antiseptic.  It  can  be  used  in  aqeous  solution  1:1000 
or  as  vaselin  ointment  1 : 2000. 

[Apt.  Ztg.  11,  p.  516  ;  from  Rep.  de  Pharm.  [3],  7, 
p.  124.] 

Detection  of  Nitrites. 

P.  Sabatier  reports  on  a  reaction  of  cuprous  Com¬ 
pounds,  which  can  be  used  for  the  identificatiou  of 
nitrites.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrite  in  coucentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  few  fragments 
of  cuprous  oxide  are  added,  these  are  dissolved  with  the 
formation  of  an  intensely  violet  to  purplish  color.  All 
cuprous  compounds  as  well  as  the  cuprous-cupric  deri¬ 
vatives  yield  the  same  reaction.  Metallic  copper,  ob- 
tained  by  the  reduction  of  CuO  by  means  of  hydrogen, 
reacts  with  a  stronger  evolution  of  NO. 

Cupric  compounds  do  not  react.  Neither  is  any 
color  produced  bjr  mercurous  or  mercuric  derivatives, 
or  by  salts  of  lead,  silver,  tin,  manganese,  cobalt  and 
nickel. 

[Apoth.  Ztg.  11,  p.  575;  from  Chem.  Ztg.  20,  p.  521.] 

A  New  Diastatic  Ferment. 

MM.  Bertraud  and  Male  vre,  who  .have  beeil 
working  upon  pectase,  a  new  diastatic  enzyme,  find 
that  it  is  very  widely  distributed  among  plants;  so 
widely  that  they  feel  justified  in  saying  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  universally  diffused  in  green  plants. 

It  is  especially  abundant  in  leaves  and  probably 
spreads  to  the  other  organs.  It  may  be  prepared  from 
alfalfa  or  clover  by  braying  in  an  iron  mortar  full  grown 
plants,  whose  Juices  are  then  expressed.  This  fluid  is 
saturated  with  Chloroform  to  prevent  alteration  by 
micro-organisms  and  set  aside  from  12  to  24  hours  in 
an  open  flask  protected  from  light.  It  then  undergoes 
a  special  coagulation  which  renders  it  easy  to  Alter. 
To  the  clear  liquid  twice  its  volurne  of  90  percent  alcohol 
is  added,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  which 
is  collected  and  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  After  twelve 


hours  it  is  filtered  and  the  almost  colorless  liquid  which 
runs  through  is  received  in  four  to  five  volumes  of 
alcohol.  The  pectase  separates  anew  and  is  collected 
and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  In  this  way  a  liter  of  juice 
yields  5 — 8  g.  of  a  white,  non-hygroscopic  substance, 
very  soluble  in  water,  which  produces  a  vigorous  pectie 
fermentation.  A  1  percent  solution  of  pectin  will  be 
coagulated  in  forty-eight  hours  by  the  Addition  of  ,000 
of  its  weiglit  of  the  pectase  from  alfalfa,  or  rgsö  of  the 
pectase  from  clover.  [Bot.  Gaz.  22,  p.  65; 

from  Jour,  de  Bot.  (1896).] 

Potato  Poisoning. 

A  number  of  soldiers  in  the  garrisons  in  Alsace  and 
in  Lyons,  at  different  times,  were  seized  with  Symptoms 
indicating  poisoning  after  eating  potatoes  of  doubtful 
quality.  Those  used  in  Alsace  were  chiefly  new  and 
unripe;  those  consumed  by  tlie  Lyons  garrison  were 
old,  having  already  sprouted. 

These  occurrences  led  to  a  Chemical  examination 
with  especial  reference  to  the  solanine  present  under 
various  circumstances  and  gave  very  interesting  results. 

Fresh  potatoes,  not  sprouted,  from  November  to 
February  contain  from  0.04  to  0.046  percent  of  solanine; 
wlien  peeled  from  0.02  to  0.25  percent.  Old  potatoes 
that  have  sprouted  in  the  period  from  March  to  July 
may  contain  from  0.08  to  0.116  percent.  When  tnade 
to  sprout  artificially  and  the  sprouts  were  about  one 
tenth  of  an  incli  long,  0.212  percent  was  found.  It 
was  especially  abundant  in  the  sprouts  themselves;  in 
samples  one  third  of  an  incli  long  5.0  percent  of  solauine 
was  found.  With  the  growtli  of  the  sprout  it  diminishes; 
in  specimens  about  three  inches  long  only  about  2.7 
percent  of  the  alkaloid  being  found. 

Soft  witliered  potatoes  contained  0.144  percent,  a 
black  moulded  piece  a  year  old  contained  1.34  percent. 

The  dwarf  potatoes  produced  by  sprouting  in  the 
cellar  were  particularly  rieh  in  solanine  containing  as 
much  as  0.52  percent.  The  conclusion  is  that  potatoes 
to  be  poisonous  must  contain  an  exeeptional  proportion 
of  solanine  and  be  old,  withered  or  sprouting. 

[New  York  Medical  Journal,  64,  p.  127;  from  Cen¬ 
tralblatt  f.  d.  gesammte  Therapie,  July  (1896).] 

Products  of  the  Destructive  Distillation  of  Linseed  Oil. 

In  an  interesting  paper  read  at  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing  of  the  Am.  Pharm.  Ass’n.,  Prof.  F.  P.  Sadtler 
demonstrated  that  practically  the  same  products  are 
obtained  when  linseed  oil  is  distilled  under  pressure  as 
when  codliver  oil  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
Prof.  Engler  of  Karlsruhe  at  the  World's  Fair  Congress 
of  Chemists  exhibited  specimens  of  petroleum  obtained 
by  liim  from  flsli  oil.  Later  he  also  isolated  solid 
paraffln.  The  same  products  were  obtained  by  Prof. 
Sadtler  from  linseed  oil  and  exhibited  at  Montreal.  He 
also  expects  to  obtain  similar  results  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  other  vegetable  fats. 

These  observations  are  of  theoretical  internst  because 
they  assist  in  exploding  one  sided  views  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  natural  petroleum. 

They  are,  however,  also  of  great  practica!  import- 
ance.  If  instead  of  allowing  the  hydrocarbons  to  escape 
which  are  formed  when  linseed  oil  is  heated,  they  are 
compelled  to  flow  back,  the  yield  of  boiled  oil  is  con- 
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siderably  increased.  ln  one  experiment  as  much  as  50 
p.  c.  of  distillate  was  obtained.  The  boiled  product 
which  results  if  the  oil  is  heated  in  an  antoclave  in- 
st.ead  in  an  opten  vessel  or  a  still  therefore  will  contain 
products  idenfcical  with  ordinary  petroleum.  This  is 
suggestive  of  some  delicate  problems  for  the  forensic 
chemist  and  lawyer. 

Copper  in  Foods  and  Drinks. 

Dr.B.H.  Paul  and  A.  J.  Co  wnley  criticize  methods 
for  determining  the  copper  content  of  organic  sub- 
stances  used  by  Vedrödi  and  by  Lehmann  and  propose 
the  following  as  ready  and  accurate. 

One  hundred  grams  of  the  material  are  carbonized 
in  platinum,  the  ash  extracted  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  Altered  through  an  acid-washed  Alter,  the  Alter 
washed  with  hot  water  —  all  into  a  porcelain  dish.  The 
residue  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid,  then  aired  and 
ignited.  The  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  strong  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  the  Altered  solution  is  added  t.o  the 
Arst  portion.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  after  con- 
centrat.ion  to  about  30— -40  cc.  is  placed  in  a  weighed 
platinum  dish  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  pure  zinc. 
If  the  deposited  copper  after  weighing  is  not  of  a  pure 
copper  color,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid  made 
up  to  a  known  quantity  and  the  copper  determined 
colorimetrically  in  an  ammoniacal  solution. 

By  this  method  the  following  results,  giving  the 
amount  of  copper  found  in  various  alimentary  sub- 
stances,  were  obtained.  The  copper  content  is  indicated 
in  number  of  parts  per  10,000  parts  of  the  substance 
investigated. 

Oysters . 1.81 — 3.03 

Cocoa . 0.29—0.58 

Brandy . 0.01 — 0.05 

Whisky . 0.04 

Preserved  Peas . 0.54—1.44 

For  comparison  with  these  results,  the  following  by 
Vedrödi  are  added. 

Winter  wheat . 2.5 — 8.6 

Summer  wheat . 2.5 — 3.0 

Barley . 0.1 — 0.9 

Linseed . 1.4 — 1.9 

Peas . 0.9— 1.5 

Mustard  Seed . 0.9 — 1.0 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  1896,  p.  442.] 

A  New  Apiol. 

G.  Ciamiciau  and  P.  Silber  liave  examined  the 
higher  fraction  of  dill  oil,  which  constituted  about  30 
p.  c.  of  an  oil  distilled  by  Schimmel  &  Co.  from  East 
Indian  seed.  The  product  was  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation.  About  two-thirds  consists  of  the  new  apiol, 
C12H14O4,  which  distills  at  162°  under  11  mm.  pressure, 
and  at  about  285°  under  ordinary  pressure  with  slight 
decomposition. 

The  new  apiol,  like  tliat  obtained  from  parsley, 
contains  two  methoxy  groups,  viz.  CioHs02  (0CH3)2. 

In  distinction  from  the  apiol  from  parsley,  the 
apiol  from  dill  oil  is  an  oily,  almost  odorless  liquid, 
which  does  not  congeal  when  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the 
ordinary  solvents,  and  is  not  affected  by  aqueous  alkali. 


Like  the  known  apiol  it  is  converted  into  an  isomer, 
isapiol,  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  or  with  so- 
dium  ethylate.  The  isapiol  forms  colorless  prisms 
melting  at  44°. 

Apparently  the  two  apiols  contain  the  same  nucleus, 
viz.  tetraoxybenzene,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  methvlene  group  to  the  two 
oxymethyl  groups. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.  41,  p.  521;  from  Ber.  1896,  No.  11.] 

Titrimetric  Determination  of  Copper. 

M.  Rupean  uses  a  solution  of  picric  acid  of  known 
strength  and  precipitates  with  it  the  copper  from  am¬ 
moniacal  solution.  The  copper  solution  is  titrated 
until  it  is  green;  then  the  copper  picrate  is  allowed  to 
precipitate  and  the  titration  is  continued  until  the 
solution  is  yellow  without  a  greenish  tint. 

Of  a  solution  of  7.2  g.  picric  acid  in  ammonia 
diluted  to  one  liter  each  ccm.  precipitates  1  mg.  copper 
from  its  ammoniacal  solution.  The  copper  solution  is 
diluted  so  as  to  contain  1  gram  copper  in  a  liter.  If 
the  solution  contains  silver  and  zinc  besides  copper  no 
modiAcation  is  necessary  since  the  picrates  of  these 
metals  are  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  lead  is  present 
tartaric  acid  is  added,  because  in  the  presence  of  the 
ammonium  tartrate  formed  the  lead  salt  also  remains 
in  solution.  Iron  is  Arst  converted  into  the  ferric  salt 
and  then  precipitated  with  ammonia,  when  the  lead 
can  be  estimated  as  usual. 

[Apt.  Ztg.  11,  p.  576.] 


Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Acid  Root  Secretions. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Czapek  denies  that  the  acid  secre- 
tion  from  root  tips  is  hydrochloric  acid  or  any  of  the 
organic  acids  suspected  by  various  investigators  at 
various  times.  The  only  free  acid  found  is  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  as  a  result  of  the  respiration  of  the  living  root. 
The  acid  reaction  seen  when  roots  are  grown  above 
blue  litmus  paper  is  due  in  most  cases  to  primary 
potassic  phosphate  or  more  rarely  to  primary  potassic 
oxalate. 

[Ber.  d.  deutsch,  bot.  Gesellsch.,  14,  p.  29.] 

A11  Old  Locust  Tree. 

At  Britz,  a,  suburb  of  Berlin,  Stands  a  locust  tree, 
Robinia  pseudacacia,  that  was  sent  in  1720  from 
America  in  a  fiower  pot  to  the  then  owner  of  the  place 
and  planted  in  its  present  location.  As  a  result  of  the 
good  care  bestowed  upon  it,  the  plant  Aourished  and 
wTas  a  pleasure  to  rnany  interested  in  it,  among  them 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
barely  able  to  support  its  wide-spreading  branches  and 
iron  supports  wTere  made  use  of.  Since  then,  however, 
it  has  suffered  greatly  from  storms.  Not  far  from  it  is 
a  shoot  from  the  parent-  tree  which  has  a  diameter  of 
more  than  a  meter. 

[Die  Natur,  45  (1896),  p.  302;  from  GartenAora 
(1896),  Heft  10.] 

A  New  African  Caoutchouc  Tree. 

In  the  colonies  Goldcoast  and  Lagos  it  has  recently 
been  ascertained  that  the  tree  known  as  Ire,  Ireh  or 
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Ereh,  Kickxia  Africaaa,  furnishes  valuable  caoutchouc. 
The  caoutchouc  export  from  these  places  has  beeil  by 
this  means  extraordinarily  increased.  The  Kickxia 
reaches  a  height  of  18—21  m.  Each  tree  furnishes 
during  the  rainy  season  10 — 15  pounds  of  caoutchouc. 
The  seeds  of  the  Kickxia  are  often  deceptively  mixed 
with  those  of  the  Stropanthus.  To  obtain  the  sap  an 
incision  of  from  2—3  cm.  breadth  is  made  which  reaches 
the  inner  bark  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
trunk.  Incisions  leading  obliquely  to  the  main  tap  are 
made  on  both  sides  in  Order  to  couduct.  all  the  sap  into 
the  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

The  sap  is  prepared  for  caoutchouc  in  two  ways. 
It.  is  either  flltered  or  allovved  to  evaporate  for  14  days 
in  a  trough  and  then  pressed.  This  caoutchouc  briugs 
9  d.  to  1  s.  per  poiuid.  The  tree  seems  to  adapt  itself 
easily  to  cultivation,  a  characteristic  not  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Landolphias. 

[Gaea  32,  p.  506;  from  Deutsches  Kolonialblatt.] 

Genuine  and  Poisonous  Star  Anise. 

Dr.  Walter  Lau  reu,  as  the  result  of  a  thorough 
study  of  the  fruits  of  the  true  star  anise  ( IUicium  verum 
Hook.,  F.,)  and  the  poisonous  article  (I.  religiosum 
Lieb.)  that  sometimes  becomes  confused  with  it,  finds 
that  both  anatomical  and  Chemical  differences  exist. 
The  columuar  cells  of  the  eudocarp  of  I.  religiosum  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  genuine  drug  because  shorter. 
The  transition  of  the  schrenchyma  cells  on  the  surface 
of  desliiscence  into  the  palissade  cells  in  I.  religiosum 
is  very  sharp  ;  in  the  true  star  anise  very  gradual.  The 
walls  of  the  schrenchyma  cells  become  gradually  thinner 
and  thinner  and  the  cells  flnally  pass  over  into  the 
palissade  form.  In  I.  verum  the  palissade  cells  liave 
an  average  length  of  500  g ;  in  I.  religiosum  375  g. 

If  developed  seeds  occur,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in 
the  false  anise,  the  form  and  size  of  the  alemone  grains 
furnish  a  basis  for  distinction.  Sections  of  the  endosperm 
laid  in  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  oil  and  to  harden 
the  alemone  grains  are  observed  in  alcohol,  and  water 
is  gradually  added.  In  I.  verum,  the  grains  liave  a 
rough  surface  of  glandularappearance;  round  orroundish 
grains  are  the  rulc;  size  11  to  22  //,  averaging  12  g. 
In  1.  religiosum,  the  grains  are  smooth,  shining,  oval 
or  eliptical,  seldom  round,  in  size  varying  from  7.5  to 
15  g,  averaging  11.5  g. 

A  very  reliable  and  easy  Chemical  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing  them  rests  on  the  presence  in  the  true  anise, 
of  anethol,  and  its  absence  in  the  false.  The  carpels  to 
be  examined  are  broken  into  small  pieces,  the  seeds  are 
removed  and  the  remaining  fragments  of  carpel  are 
boiled  in  1 — 2  cm.  of  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  liquid  takes  on  a  weak  but  distinct  yellow  color. 
The  liquid  is  then  decanted  into  another  test  tube  and 
diluted  with  water.  The  false  anise  gives  a  clear  fluid, 
while  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  true  star  anise  shows 
a  milky  turbidity  due  to  the  precipitating  anethol.  If 
these  extracts  are  evaporated  in  watch  glasses,  the 
false  drug  gives  beautifully  developed  crystals  (of  sikitnic 
acid)  in  great  abundance,  while  the  true  article  gives 
ouly  very  small,  indistinct  crystals  or  yields  sugar. 

[Schweiz.  Wochenschr.  f.  Chem.  u.  Fliarm.,  34, 
p.  278.] 


The  Spraying  of  Plauts. 

Nothing  more  remarkable  has  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  botanv  than  the  development  of  methods  for 
the  protection  of  cultivated  plants  against  the  attacks 
of  fungi  and  insects,  especially  by  spraying,  and  the 
consequent  encouragement  gi  ven  to  the  study  of  the 
life  history  of  fungi.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  decade 
siuce  the  first  impetus  was  feit,  its  inception  being  trace- 
able  to  the  disco very  of  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  a  fungicide  and  Paris  green  as  an  insecticide.  The 
former  was  first  used  in  France  and  the  latter  in  central 
United  States.  The  importance  of  these  discoveries 
cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  extent- and  variety  of 
the  practical  and  scientific  results  which  liave  followed 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  one  studying  the  sub- 
ject.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable  Service  which  Mr.  E!  G. 
Lodeman  has  rendered  to  practical  and  scientific  men 
ahke  by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  general  sub- 
ject  of  spraying. 

ln  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages  he  has  recorded 
a  great  number  of  facts  and  opinions,  and  given  a  clear 
survey  of  the  growth  of  the  subject  and  its  present 
Status.  Beginning  with  the  history  and  principles  of 
spraying  in  general,  he  traces  its  rise  and  adoption  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  America,  together  with  im- 
provements  in  machinery  for  its  application;  then  dis- 
cusses  the  action  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  upon  the 
parasite,  the  host,  and  the  soil,  and  devotes  the  last 
third  of  the  work  to  descriptions  of  fungous  diseases 
and  insect  enemies  of  mauy  kinds  of  plants,  with  direc- 
tions  for  treatment. 

There  are  several  aspects  in  which  the  work  is  a 
specially  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  literature. 
The  chronological  study  of  the  subject  in  its  different 
lines  of  development  and  from  various  geographical 
centers,  with  the  abundant  reference  citations,  presents 
a  record  of  lastiug  importance,  although  necessarily 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  volume. 

The  fact  that  America  leads  in  the  study  of  plant 
diseases,  in  devising  new  remedies,  perfecting  those  al- 
ready  known,  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  culti- 
vator  accepts  and  applies  the  suggestions  of  the  investi- 
gator  is  cause  for  congratulation,  as  it  augurs  well  for 
the  continued  growth  of  pathology  and  incidentally  of 
ot.her  branches  of  botany  in  this  country. 

The  number  of  diseases  brought  to  light  and  the 
number  of  remedies  suggested  liave  been  so  perplexingly 
numerous  that  the  cultivator  and  the  iuvestigator  alike 
will  welcome  the  part  of  the  work  dealing  with  specific 
diseases  and  tlieir  treatment.  Although  necessarily  brief, 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  cultivator,  and 
affords  the  student.  a  needed  survey  of  the  Seid.  It  is 
fortunate  that  insects  and  fungi  are  examined  with 
equal  thoroughness  in  this  work,  as  it  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tun  itv  to  compare  the  results  of  the  labors  of  entomo- 
gists  and  mycologists.  [Bot.  Gaz.  22,  p.  61.] 

A  Rare  Preparation  of  Indian  Hemp. 

M.  E.  Lepinois  reports  a  preparation  of  Indian 
hemp  from  Egypt  that  is  seldom  met  with  in  commerce. 
It  consists  of  somewhat  elongated  inasses  which  may 
be  smooth  and  fusiform  or  thicker  and  more  or  less 
furrowed  transversely.  These  furrows  indicate  plainly 
that  the  mass  when  fresh  is  somewhat  waxy  and  is 
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moulded  in  fco  shape  in  the  hand.  The  color  is  brown 
with  a  greenish  tinge.  The  odor  is  not  marked  but 
when  fresh  recalls  that  of  calamus.  It  is  only  when 
lieated  that  it  gives  the  odor  of  Indian  hemp.  The 
masses  weigh  from  10  to  40  grams  and  have  an  average 
density  of  1.388.  The  easily  powdered  mass  when 
examined  mieroscopically  is  found  to  consist  of  hairs 
imbedded  in  an  amorphous  yellowish  or  brown  mass 
made  up  of  glandular  trichomes  filled  with  resin.  These 
hairs,  sometimes  entire,  sometimes  broken,  have  the 
structure  characteristic  of  the  Cannabinacea?.  They  are 
uuicellular  and  covered  extern  ally  with  small  mammilose 
papillae.  They  enclose  near  the  base  a  resinous  material 
similar  to  that  whieh  is  distributed  througout  the  mass. 

At  first  sight  the  drug  inight  be  coufounded  with 
Ladanum,but  the  form  of  the  hairs  eontained  is  decisive. 
Those  of  the  Cistacese  are  multicellular  and  bear  a 
gland  at  their  extremity.  A  Chemical  examination 
showed  the  presence  of  a  resin,  brittle,  with  pronounced 
odor  but  lacking  characteristic  taste.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in- 
soluble  in  potash,  soda  and  ammonia.  It  is  little  acted 
upon  in  the  cold  by  acids. 

The  residue  remaining  after  extraction  with  water 
and  alcohol  is  composed  in  part  of  trichomes  and  in 
part  of  insoluble  minerals.  On  incineration  thecarbonate 
and  sulphate  of  calcium,  peroxide  of  iron  and  silica  were 
obtained.  The  results  of  the  examinations  were  as 


follows : 

Aqueous  extract . 10.80  percent. 

Alcoholic  extract .  32.00  percent. 

Insoluble  organic  matter .  33.20  percent. 

Ash .  24:00  percent. 


Egvpt  is  not  the  geographic  source  of  this  drug; 
there  the  cultivation  and  importation  of  Indian  hemp 
is  forbidden  by  law.  It  is,  however,  smuggled  in  and 
sold  by  Armenians.  In  Syria  the  drug  is  cultivated  and 
the  resin  prepared.  Probatdy  the  specimens  examined 
were  from  Syria;  it  resembles  in  aspect  the  produet 
made  in  different  points  in  Galilee  and  Asia  Minor  and 
called  “chirros”,  a  name  closely  resembling  “churrus” 
employed  in  India  for  t-lie  resin  of  the  Indian  hemp. 
The  ‘.‘chirros”  is  a  kind  of  confectionery  to  which 
hashish  is  added.  Although  the  form  of  this  preparation 
is  here  found  no  saccharine  substance  is  present. 

[Repert.  d.  Pharmacie  (1896),  June,  p.  241.] 

Economic  Uses  of  the  Agaves. 

In  a  recent  monograph  on  the  Agaves  of  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  A.  Isabel  Mulford,  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  uses  to  which  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  put  this  rather  forbidding-looking  plant, 
are  brought  out. 

The  fibre  is  used  in  making  sacks,  ropes,  saddle- 
cloths  and  other  articles.  The  softer  parts  yield  food 
and  drink  as  well  as  a  soapy  liquid  used  for  washing. 
The  flower  stalks  serve  for  fish  poles  and  handles  for 
lances  and  are  important  in  building  their  habitations. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  produet  of  the  Agave  is  the 
Mexican  national  drink,  pulque.  At  an  age  of  about 
ten  years  when  the  plant  is  ready  to  send  up  its  flower- 
ing  stalk,  a  remarkable  flow  upward  of  the  very  sweet 
sap  called  aqua  de  miel,  honey  water,  takes  place.  The 
central  bud  and  leaves  are  cut  out  and  a  long  cylindrical 
gourd  inserted  to  receive  the  liquid.  An  average  of  three 


gallons  per  day  for  several  months  is  furnished  by  a 
single  plant.  This  is  collected  in  vats  made  of  rawhide, 
and  allowed  to  ferment.  The  liquid  becomes  white, 
resembling  half-turned  buttermilk  arid  acquires  a  strong 
yeasty  odor,  when  it  is  said  to  be  cool,  refreshing, 
palatable  and  nutritious. 

Agave  Americana,  A.  Mexicana  and  A.  atrovirens 
are  especially  used  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  distillation  of  the  pulque  the  Mexicans  make 
a  fiery,  intoxicating  liquor  going  under  a  number  of 
names,  but  most  frequently  known  as  mescal.  The 
name  mescal  is  likewise  applied  to  an  article  of  food 
much  esteemed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  A 
large  pit  is  prepared  and  lined  with  stones  which  are 
lieated  by  a  fire  kept  in  the  pit.  When  all  is  ready  the 
Agave  stems,  from  which  all  but  the  sweet,  juicy  stalks 
and  young  leaves  have  been  trimmed,  are  heaped  on 
the  hot  stones,  covered  with  grass  and  earth  and  left 
to  steam  for  two  or  three  days.  By  this  time  all  except 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  reduced  to  a  palatable,  nutritious, 
jelly-like  mass.  Dr.  Havard  says :  “Cooking  develops  a 
large  proportion  of  grape  sugar  which  exists  in  com- 
bination  with  citric  acid  as  a  citro-glucoside.  It  is  set 
free  by  exposure  to  heat  or  by  application  of  cold 
water.”  He  also  says  that  the  young  leaves  yield  on 
pressure  a  juice  which  is  slightly  acidulous,  laxative  and 
diuretic,  therefore  a  good  antiscorbutic.  The  Apache 
Indians  seek  most  eagerly  after  A.  Palmen  [PI.  1.] 
and  A.  applanata  [PL  2.].  A.  Utahensis  is  used  by  the 
Panamint  Indians. 

[Seventh  Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
(1896),  p.  58.] 

Ainu  Medicinal  Plauts. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  on  Ainu  medicinal  plants 
by  Rev.  John  Batchelor  and  Dr.  K.  Miyabe,  in 
part  summarized  in  The  May  Review  (p.  113)  is  con- 
tinued.  A  number  of  additional  plants  and  uses  are 
worthy  of  note. 

The  young  leaves  of  Arctium  lappa  L.  after  being 
softened  by  rolling  them  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  are  applied  to  skin  eruptions.  They  are  occa- 
sionally  used  as  an  article  of  food  after  being  boiled. 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  bitter  flower  shoots  of 
Petasites  japonicus  Miq.  is  taken  for  heavy  colds  and 
sometimes  also  used  as  food. 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.  is  used  as  a  charm  against 
evil,  especially  against  disease  and  is  frequently  hung 
up  in  houses.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  boiled  in  a  pan 
and  the  patient  is  made  to  inhale  the  steam  by  covering 
bis  head  and  the  pan  with  a  cloth. 

Cynanchum  caudatum  Max.  is  used  as  both  food 
and  medicine.  While  good  for  any  complaint,  it  is  a 
special  remedy  for  small-pox.  When  to  wounds  of  all 
kinds  a  thick  decoction  is  applied,  the  formation  of  pus 
is  said  to  be  prevented.  Half  cooked  roots  are  said  to 
have  an  intoxicating  effect  and  to  cause  loss  of  all 
control  over  the  limbs  and  to  do  away  with  all  Sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  skin.  The  root  is  dried  and  stored  up  for 
future  use,  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  fresh,  either  roasted 
or  boiled,  and  is  said  to  have  a  very  sweet  taste.  In 
time  of  epidemic  sickness  the  root  is  chewed  in  its  raw 
state  and  the  juice  blown  from  the  mouth  sometimes 
upon  and  over  the  afflicted  person;  sometimes  all  over 
the  inside  of  the  hut  and  through  the  doors  and  win- 
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(Iovvr  ;  and  sometimes  again  about  a  liouse  and  even 
whole  villages.  When  so  used  it  is  supposed  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  charm  to  drive  away  tlie  demon  of  sickness. 
Those  who  use  this  plant  so  are  generally  intoxicated 
by  it.  It  is  also  said  to  be  very  efficacious  as  an  anti- 
dote  to  poison.  1t.  is  used  sparingly  as  a  food  and 
only  when  well  cooked. 

The  decoction  of  the  aromatic  Escholtzia  cristata 
Willd.  is  given  to  persons  suffering  from  the  after-effects 
of  intoxication. 

Daphne  chinensis  Lain.  var.  brevifolia  is  reported 
to  be  poisonous,  especially  the  berries  and  the  root. 
Sorae  Ainu  burn  the  roots  to  chareoal,  powder  and 
apply  where  there  is  internal  pain,  never  to  cut  wounds. 

The  mistletoe,  Viscum  album  L.  is  held  by  the  Ainu, 
as  by  many  other  nations  of  northern  origin,  in  pecu- 
liar  veneration.  As  a  medicine  it  is  good  for  ahnost 
every  disease,  taken  either  in  food  or  as  a  decoction. 
The  leaves  are  preferable  to  the  too  sticky  berries.  It 
is  believed  to  increase  produetiveness  and  hence  the 
finely  cut  leaves  are  mixed  with  the  millet  and  other 
seeds,  and  prayed  over  before  sowing.  A  little  is  also 
eaten  with  the  food.  Barren  women  have  been  known 
to  eat  the  mistletoe  to  eure  the'm.  Since  the  willow  is 
regarded  as  a  sacred  tree,  the  mistletoe  growing  on  this 
particular  host  is  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  efficacy. 
The  fresh  bark  of  the  willow,  Salix  multinervis  Fr.  et 
Sar.  is  widely  used  as  an  applieation  for  cut  and  bruised 
surfaces.  The  finely  shredded  bark  is  softened  in  hot 
water  and  bound  to  the  wound. 

The  bark  of  Populns  tremula .  L.  cut  into  fine  shreds 
is  bound  to  wounds  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pus. 

The  resin  of  Picea  Japanensis  Fisch,  is  sometimes 
applied  to  cut  wounds  to  hasten  healing.  The  softened 
leaves  of  Smilax  herbacea  L.  are  applied  to  heal  affec- 
tions  of  the  eyes;  they  are  also  applied  to  skiu  erup- 
tions  and  wounds. 

Allium  victorialis  L.  is  used  especially  for  colds  and 
is  sometimes  hung  by  doorways  as  a  charm  against 
epidemic  diseases. 

The  rhizome  of  Acorus  caJamus  L.  is  extensively 
used.  The  decoction  is  said  to  eure  pains  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  also  used  for  colds  and  headache. 

Polyporus  ofbcinalis  Fr.  grows  on  larches;  ithasa 
very  bitter  taste.  It  is  rubbed  into  painful  places;  it  is 
used  in  a  decoction  as  a  remedy  for  stomachache. 

[Pharm.  Journ.,  56,  p.  442.] 

Indian  Hemp. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Indian  Lancet  for  May  16th 
the  writer  gives  a  description  of  the  effects  of  this 
plant,  which  is  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  East.  In  small  doses  it  quickly  relieves  pain  and 
induces  sleep.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  the  following 
effects :  Shortly  after  taking  a,  full  dose  a  pleasant  state 
of  intoxication  ensues.  The  consumer  perpetually  talks, 
giggles,  and  sings.  Ideas  of  a  deliglitful  kind  pass 
rapidly  through  his  mind,  and  he  is  possessed  with  a 
feeliug  of  complete  happiness  and  contentment.  After 
a  time  sleep  sets  in,  generally  accompanied  by  pleasant 
dreams.  But  if  the  dose  is  excessive,  or  if  the  individual 
is  peculiarly  susceptible,  the  consequences  are  such  as  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  indulgence. 

The  following  vivid  description,  says  the  writer,  is 
given  by  Dr.  II .  C.  Wood  of  the  effects  he  suffered  from 


an  overdose  of  this  drug:  A  few  hours  after  taking  it 
he  was  writing  a  prescript.ion  when  he  became  perfectly 
oblivious  to  surrounding  objects.  He  eontinued  to 
write,  however,  and,  on  looking  up  and  seeing  the 
patient  lying  in  bed,  thought  that  he  had  been  many 
hours  writing  the  prescription,  and  he  apologized  for 
remaining  so  long.  He  then  returned  home  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  happiness.  He  laughed  and  made  comic 
gestures  and  imitated  the  motions  of  a  Violinist.  He 
knew  he  was  acting  foolishly  but  eould  not  control 
himself.  This  condition  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  a  change  set  in.  He  feit  uneasy  and  his  limbs 
became  numb,  and  he  walked  constantly  about  the 
liouse.  His  mouth  and  throat  became  painfully  dry, 
and  he  experienced  a  stränge  feeling  in  his  legs,  as 
though  they  were  not  a  part  of  his  body.  A  foreboding, 
an  undefined,  horrible  fear,  as  of  impending  death,  took 
possession  of  him,  and  he  sent  for  a  physician.  He  had 
lost  all  power  of  measuring  time.  When  the  physician 
arrived  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  but  the  Symptoms 
grew  intensified,  and  he  feit  himself  mounting  upward 
and  expanding  until  he  filled  all  space.  He  himself 
says,  “I  have  never  experienced  anything  like  the  fearful 
sense  of  almost  hopeless  anguish  and  utter  weariness 
that  was  upon  me.” 

This  drug,  continues  the  writer,  is  a  native  of 
Western  and  Central  Asia,  although  it  is  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  Indian  variety  only  is 
used  in  European  medicine.  It  has  two  principal  forms, 
one  consisting  of  dried  leaves  and  small  stalks,  which 
is  called  bhang  or  siddhi  in  Hindustani,  and  hashish  in 
the  Arabic  tongue;  the  other  consists  of  the  flowering 
shoots,  and  is  called  guaza  by  London  drug  brokers. 

Although  hemp  is  such  a  powerful  drug,  it  is  said 
not  to  be  fatal,  even  in  the  largest.  doses.  The  odor  is 
rather  pleasant  and  the  taste  scarcely  preceptible,  and 
for  this  quality,  says  the  writer,  it  lends  itself,  like 
arsenic,  to  criminal  purposes.  In  India  it  is  smoked 
both  by  Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  either  alone  or  with 
t-obacco.  It  is  also  taken  as  an  infusion.  The  com- 
monest  way  of  using  it,  however,  is  in  a  sweetmeat  of 
a  green  color,  which  is  composed  of  flour  and  various 
ingredients.  Although  its  usual  effect  is  the  production 
of  quiet  happiness,  and  although  it  is  said,  like  opium, 
to  diminish  crime,  it  sometimes  produces  furious  deli- 
rium  and  renders  the  consumer  perfectly  reckless.  The 
assassination  of  Justice  Norman,  for  instance,  in  Cal- 
cutta,  on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall,  was  perpetrated 
by  a  man  under  the  influence  of  hashish.  The  Afghan 
chief,  also,  who  murdered  Dr.  Forbes,  in  1848,  was 
known  to  have  been  intoxicated  for  days  previously 
with  charas  or  bhang.  When  the  drug  is  consumed 
for  any  length  of  time  it  produces  trembling  and  great 
muscular  weakness.  And  a  stränge  effect  of  it,  occa- 
sionally,  is  a  most  ravenous  appetite,  which  no  quan- 
tity  of  food  is  capable  of  appeasing.  But  the  astonishing 
effects  produced  in  the  warm  East  are  never  seen  in 
colder  England. 

The  use  of  hemp,  says  the  writer,  may  be  morally 
indefensible,  nevertheless  it  serves  most  useful  purposes. 
Some  intoxicant  appears  to  be  a  necessary  food  for 
the  human  nervous  system.  Hemp  is,  therefore,  an 
excellent  substitute  for  alcohol  among  the  totally  ab- 
staining  Mahomedans.  It  also  enables  the  over-popu- 
lated  Asiatic  countries  to  pull  through  their  frequent 
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famines  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  with 
Englishmen.  And  if  we  judge  by  the  inoffensive  Hindu 
it  can  not  be  said  to  be  morally  deleterious. 

The  use  of  bhang  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  ancient 
Chinese  herbal  called  Ith-ya,  written  about  the  fiftli 
Century  b.  c.,  notes  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  plant 
—  one  producing  flowers  and  seeds,  and  the  other 
flowers  only.  Many  early  Hindu  works  on  medicine 
also,  such  as  the  Susruta  and  Charaka,  describe  heinp 
as  a  potent  remedy  for  certain  ailments;  while  Hero- 
dotus  States  that  in  his  time  it  grew  in  India,  and 
articles  of  clothing  were  made  from  it.  The  Scythians, 
he  said,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  their  baths. 
They  placed  the  seeds  on  red-hot  coals,  and  exposed 
their  bodies  to  the  vapor.  Early  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  use  of  bhang  spread  from  India  through  Persia  to  ! 
the  Arabians,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  It  did  not 
take  there,  however,  and  duriug  Napoleon’s  eastern 
expedition  it  was  described  as  a  new  discovery  by  two 
French  scientists.  Tliirty  years  later,  in  cousequence  of 
Dr.  O’Shaughnessy’s  experiments  in  india,  hemp  became 
a  permanent  and  valued  addition  to  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia.  The  famous  care-destroyer  of  the  Greeks 
was,  according  to  Royale,  nothing  eise  than  Indian 
hemp.  It  has  furnished  our  language,  continues  the 
writer,  with  rather  an  ominous  word  —  assassin,  de- 
rived  from  hashishin,  the  name  of  a  band  of  Maho- 
medans  whose  murderous  deeds  terrified  the  crusaders, 
and  who  were  so  called  from  the  fact  that  they  used 
hashish  in  their  religious  rites.  As  for  stopping  the  use 
of  bhang  by  a  royal  Commission,  the  writer  says,  we 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  swallows  from  building  nests. 
Considering  the  antiquitv  and  universality  of  its  use, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  hemp  is  as  neces- 
sary  to  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  as  tobacco  or  beer 
is  to  the  Briton.  And  the  balance  of  evidence  points 
to  its  comparative  harmlessness. 


Practical  Pharmacy. 

Filling  of  Capsules  with  Powders  or  Pill-Mass. 

In  a  paper  read  betöre  the  Scientific  Section  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the  Montreal 
meeting,  Mr.  W.  C.  Alpers  traced  the  history  of 
the  gelatine  capsule  and  also  diöcussed  the  filling  of 
capsules  with  powders  and  pill-mass.  Inasmuch  as 
there  appears  to  be  a  great  lack  of  Information  as  to 
the  proper  manner  for  filling  capsules  it  may  be  best 
not  to  merely  abstract  the  paper,  but  to  give  the 
second  part  of  the  paper  in  full.  For  the  historical 
introduction  consult  the  original. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  dispensing  medicinal  media  in  gelatine 
capsules.  While  some  pharinacists  claim  that  a  mass 
should  always  be  prepared,  others  contend  that  the 
only  proper  way  is  to  fill  the  mixture  of  the  various 
items  of  the  prescription  in  powder  form  into  the  cap¬ 
sule.  Under  certain  circumstanees  both  may  be  right. 
Physicians  are  not  always  explicit  in  writing  preserip- 
tions  and  offen  omit  to  state  in  what  form  they  wish 
the  medicine  administered.  If  they  would  simply  add 
“fiat  massa  in  capsulas  dividenda ,”  or  “ßant  pulveres 


in  capsulas  dividendi,”  all  doubts  would  be  dispelled. 
But  there  are  only  a  few  who  do  this,  and  as  long  as 
the  modus  operandi  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pharmacist,  a  definite  rule  should  be  adopted. 

The  public  in  general  prefer  capsules  filled  with 
powder,  and  all  pharmaeists  know  the  sometimes  very 
troublesome  customer  who  will  insist  on  having  his  20 
grains  of  quinine  put  into  ten  capsules,  because  “they 
act  better  that  way.”  The  argument  that  a  dry  pow¬ 
der  is  more  readily  dissolved  or  absorbed  than  a  more 
or  less  compressed  pill,  is  a  very  plausible  one  and  hard 
to  refute.  In  reviewing  prescriptions  on  which  capsules 
are  ordered,  we  find  that  the  majority,  almost  65  per- 
cent  are  Orders  for  pills,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain 
ingredients  whose  mixture  will  result  in  a  pill  mass. 
Vegetable  extracts  of  more  or  less  soft  consistency,  oils 
of  various  natures,  articles  like  oxgall  or  ichthyol,  and 
similar  drugs,  all  these  can  only  be  prepared  in  pill 
form ;  for  to  make  powders  of  them  would  require  an 
addition  of  so  much  absorbing  powder,  as  to  make  the 
powders  unreasonably  large.  To  this  class  we  must 
also  count  those  prescriptions  that  contain  deli- 
quescent  salts  or  such  Chemicals  which  by  their  mixture 
will  turn  moist  or  liquid.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  such  prescriptions  and  our  investigation  is  there - 
fore  restricted  to  prescriptions  that  are  composed  only 
of  dry  ingredients  or  in  which  the  amount  of  liquid 
medicaments,  like  a  few  drops  of  some  ethereal  oil,  is 
so  small  that  it  will  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  solid 
ingredients  without  the  addition  of  any  absorbing 
powder.  What  is  ordered  in  such  cases,  powders  or 
pills  ? 

Let  us  take  analogous  cases.  Would  a  pharmacist 
think  of  changing  a  prescription  for  pills  into  one  for 
powders,  or  one  for  powders  into  a  liquid  ?  Is  it  not 
the  rule  to  dispense  conscientiously  whatever  is  ordered, 
and  not  alter  a  prescription  in  the  least,  unless  the 
limits  of  safety  have  been  transgressed  ?  Why  then 
should  a  mixture  of  drugs  ordered  in  powder  form  be 
changed  into  a  pill  mass  ?  A  capsule  is,  according  to 
all  authorities,  a  cover  for  nauseating  or  strong  smell- 
itig  medicines,  no  teacher  or  encyclopedist  restricts  its 
meaning  to  pills  alone.  A  pharmacist,  therefore,  has 
no  right  to  suppose  that  a  physician  wishes  to  order 
a  pill  mass  when  he  Orders  powders,  especially  as  the 
prescriber  has  it  in  his  power  to  add  the  words  “fiat 
massa,”  and  thereby  express  such  desire  if  it  existed. 
Where,  however,  such  a  remark  is  wanting,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  mass  should  be  formed.  Powders,  not 
pills  are  ordered  to  be  put  into  capsules,  and  the 
pharmacist  who  changes  the  powders  into  a  mass 
doubtlessly  transgresses  the  limits  of  his  Professional 
liberties.  And  what  other  motive  to  do  so  can  there 
exist,  but  the  desire  to  save  time  and  labor?  The 
tendency  of  late  years  to  prepare  prescriptions  at  lower 
prices  than  all  the  competitors  and  sacrifice  everything 
to  cheapness,  has  reduced  not  only  the  time  allotted 
to  each  prescription,  but  also  the  care  and  solicitude 
so  necessary  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  Professional  duties. 
It  is  easier  to  make  a  mass  and  cut  it  into  so 
many  parts  than  to  carefully  weigh  each  powder,  and 
let  the  aceuracy  with  which  the  last  powder  balances 
the  calculated  weight  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness  of  all  powders. 
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It  is  claimed  that  in  many  instances  the  bulk  of 
the  dry  powder  would  necessitate  a  very  large  capsule, 
while  a  mass  could  be  compressed  to  a  mueli  smaller 
volume.  In  answer  to  this  argumetit  we  must  not  for- 
get  that  it  is  not  the  pharmacist’s  province  to  regulate 
the  bulk  of  the  medieine,  or  to  correct  a  physician,  as 
long  as  the  dose  is  within  the  limits  of  safety.  If  a 
physician  cliooses  to  Order  a  mixture  containing  as  a 
dose  one-sixtieth  grain  of  strychnine  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  some  aromatic  liquid,  no  pharmaeist 
would  consider  it  his  duty  to  ehange  the  tablespoon  to 
a  teaspoon,  and  thereby  reduce  the  bulk  of  this  medi- 
cine  to  one-fourth  of  the  preseription  under  the  plea 
that  the  bulk  of  the  dose  was  too  large.  If,  therefore, 
the  physician  Orders  a  powder  to  be  put  into  capsules 
and  the  largest  capsules  alone  will  hold  the  preseribed 
dose,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  pharmaeist  should 
ehange  the  Order.  Nor  is  it  alwa3rs  true  that  a  mass 
will  reduce  the  bulk.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always 
necessary  to  add  some  excipient,  if  it  be  only  water, 
thereby  adding  to  the  weight ;  very  often  adhesive 
vehieles  as  gum  aeacia,  tragacantli,  various  mueilages 
or  glyeerites  are  needed  to  form  the  mass.  The  danger 
of  adding  a  little  too  much  of  a  liquid  vehicle,  and 
then  being  compelled  to  correct  the  mistake  by  adding 
some  solid,  often  inereases  eonsiderably  the  bulk  of  the 
mass  witliout  adding  to  its  medicinal  properties. 
Furthermore,  while  all  these  ingredients  may  be  per- 
fectly  harmless,  if  considered  by  themselves,  they  may 
yet  ehange  the  finely  eomminuted  powder  to  a  hard 
lump,  which  instead  of  being  easily  assimilated  by  the 
patient  would  pass  undissolved  through  the  System  or 
even  be  the  cause  of  serious  digestive  disorders.  Lastly, 
we  may  also  state  that  although  there  are  people  who 
prefer  small  capsules  to  large  ones,  there  are  just  as 
many  who  will  take  a  large  eapsule  as  readily  as  a 
small  one. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  filling  of 
capsules,  which  seems  to  be  a  difficult  task  to  some 
pharmacists.  Whenever  a  mass  is  first  prepared,  little 
difficulty  is  experienced.  The  general  procedure  is  to 
roll  the  mass  and  cut  it  into  the  required  number  of 
pieees,  in  such  a  way  that  each  piece  has  the  shape  of 
a  small  cylinder,  of  a  diameter  a  little  smaller  than 
that  of  the  body  of  the  seleeted  capsule.  The  operator 
should  then  wash  his  hands,  in  order  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  mass,  and  then  introduce  the  small  cylin- 
ders  into  the  capsules  by  means  of  a  needle  with  which 
he  pieks  them  up.  As  especially  fit  for  this  work,  I 
mention  the  small  botanieal  needles  used  in  dissecting 
flowers,  which  are  provided  with  a  wooden  handle,  an 
instrument  that  every  pharmaeist  ean  prepare  himself. 
The  eovers  are  afterwards  put  on  with  the  fingers. 
fty  this  method,  the  odor  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  mass  are  thoroughly  eovered  by  the 
capsule.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  select  too  large 
a  capsule,  so  that  the  mass  after  drying  will  fill  only 
half  the  space;  but  even  with  the  greatest  care  in  pre-  I 
paring  the  mass  a  shrinking  will  afterwards  take  place, 
an  inconvenienee  which  it  seems  impossible  to  overcome.  j 

Düring  the  last  year,  I  have  given  this  method  of 
filling  capsules  my  special  attention  and  compared  re- 
peatedly  the  eylindrical  parts  of  the  mass  by  weighing 
them.  In  very  rare  instances  have  I  found  two  parts 
that  weighed  exacth'  the  same,  the  Variation  in  my  \ 


own  work  ranging  from  a  fraction  of  1  percent  to  3 
percent,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  exereised.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  masses  cut  by  other  operators  sliowed 
a  similar,  sometimes  worse,  result :  I  have  diseovered 
two  apparently  equal  pieees  of  the  same  mass  to  varv 
as  much  as  8  percent.  In  most  instances  this  lack  of 
exactness  seems  to  be  irrelevant,  but  we  must  admit 
that  if  we  onee  allow  a  Variation  it  is  hard  to  draw 
a  limit.  I  have  therefore  adopted  a  better  and  more 
correct  method,  and  during  the  last  six  months,  in- 
structed  my  assistants  to  weigh  the  mass,  divide  the 
weight  by  the  number  of  capsules  ordered,  and  then 
weigh  each  part  seperatelv  before  putting  it  into  the 
capsule.  Objeetion  might  be  raised  that  this  is  a 
troublesome  and  tedious  procedure.  But  this  is  not  so. 
By  using  the  metric  weight  a  division  is  quickly  made, 
and  the  weighing  of  from  12  to  20  small  parts  requires 
no  longer  time  than  the  rolling  and  cutting. 

To  introduce  powders  into  the  capsules  is  not  quite 
so  simple,  and  requires  a  small  apparatus  to  insure 
correct  results.  Some  pharmacists  resort  to  the  rather 
crude  method  of  putting  the  powder,  without  dividing 
it,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  taking  the  body  of  the  emptv  cap¬ 
sule  between  the  fingers  in  the  left  hand  and  the  eover 
in  the  right,  and  fill  botli  by  shoving  them  through  the 
powder  repeatedly.  This  method  which  is  even  recom- 
mended  in  one  of  the  newer  works  on  pharmacy  as  the 
best  means  of  filling  capsules  is  objectionable  in  more 
than  one  respect.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
gange  the  quantity  of  the  powder  that  is  thus  intro- 
duced  into  the  capsule,  and  repeated  weighing  of  each 
capside  becomes  necessary,  until  the  correct  weight  is 
reached,  sometimes  after  many  trials.  Seeondly,  the 
very  object  of  the  eapsule  is  entirely  ignored ;  particles 
of  the  mass  will  adhere  to  the  outside,  and  neither 
taste  nor  odor  of  nauseating  medieines  can  afterwards 
be  entirely  removed.  A  eapsule  filled  with  quinine  in 
this  manner  will  taste  bitter  no  matter  liow  often  it 
is  wiped  after  filling,  and  if  the  mass  should  contain 
such  strong  ingredients  as  asafetida  or  valerian,  their 
odor  ean  never  be  removed.  The  proper  way,  insuring 
correctness  and  elegance,  is  to  weigh  each  powder 
separatelv,  and  introduce  it  into  the  empty  eapsule  b)' 
means  ot  a  small  apparatus,  of  which  various  kinds  are 
in  the  market.  There  is  Reymond’s  eapsule  filier,  con- 
sisting  of  a  block  of  wood  with  a  number  of  soekets 
for  the  empty  eapsule,  and  a  second  block  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  funnel-shaped  receptacles ; 
another  instrument,  the  Davenport  eapsule  filier,  eon- 
sists  of  a  metal  funnel  for  the  eapsule  and  a  plunger. 
Both  these  and  other  apparatus  have  tlieir  advantages 
and  drawbacks. 

1  have  liere  an  instrument  which  I  think  is  an  im- 
provement  on  the  others.  It  consists  of  a  base  (Fig.  2), 
with  a  number  of  small  plugs,  and  a  block  (Fig.  1), 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  holes  into  which  the 
plugs  fit ;  these  holes  are  widened  at  the  upper  side 
into  small  funnels.  At  the  sides  are  pegs  as  guides  for 
the  upper  block,  so  that  each  hole  will  be  exactly  over 
each  plug.  In  the  center  of  the  baseboard  there  is  a 
metal  rod  with  a  thread  for  a  screw-nut  at  the  upper 
end ;  the  nut  for  this  thread  is  held  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  perforated  block  by  an  overlapping  flange,  and 
ean  be  turned  easily  by  means  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A 
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short  plunger  (Fig.  3),  concave  at  one  end  and  convex 
at  the  other  completes  the  apparatus. 

The  modus  operandi  explains  itself.  The  two  bloeks 
are  arranged  so  as  to  place  the  upper  one  over  the 
lower  one,  the  empty  capsules  are  introduced  and 
pushed  by  means  of  the  plunger  into  the  Perforation 
until  they  touch  the  plugs ;  if  neeessary  the  upper  block 
is  lowered  by  means  of  the  screw  until  the  upper  parts 
of  the  capsules  are  even  with  the  funnel-shaped  widening 
ot  the  perforations ;  the  powders,  eaeli  one  having  beeil 
weiglied,  are  put  into  the  funnels  and  pressed  down 
with  the  concave  end  of  the  plunger,  leaving  a  small 
elevation  over  each  capsule  for  the  hollow  of  the  cover. 
By  a  few  turns  of  the  nut  the  capsules  are  now  parti- 
ally  raised  out  of  theit  casings,  high  enough  to  put  the 


covers  on,  these  latter  might  be  moistened  inside  with 
a  trace  of  water  by  means  of  a  camel’s  hair  pencil,  and 
thereby  glued  on.  After  the  covers  are  put  on,  a  few 
additional  turns  of  the  screw  will  raise  the  capsules 
entirely  out  of  the  casings. 

As  a  resume  1  would  submit  the  following  rules: 

1.  Always  follow  the  physician’s  direetions  as  to 
the  formation  of  a  mass. 

2.  If  no  direetions  are  given,  form  a  pill  mass  when- 
ever  the  ingredients  cannot  be  mixed  in  powder  form. 
Weigh  the  same,  divide  the  weight  by  the  number  of 
capsules  ordered,  weigh  each  part  and  give  it  the  shape 
of  a  small  cylinder  by  rolling  it  between  the  tliumb 
and  first  finger.  Wash  the  fingers  and  introduce  the 
cylinders  into  the  capsules  by  means  of  a  needle. 

3.  If  no  direetions  are  given,  and  the  ingredients  of 
the  prescription  will  form  a  powder,  divide  their  eom- 
bined  weight  by  the  number  of  capsules  ordered,  weigh 
each  powder  separately  and  introduce  it  in  powder-form 
into  the  capside  by  means  of  a  convenient  apparatus. 
Under  no  condition  should  the  undivided  powder  be 
forced  into  the  capsules,  by  moving  the  bodies  and 
covers  through  the  powder  from  opposite  direetions. 


Physiology  and  Therapy. 

Excretion  of  Ammonia  in  Disease. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  infective  disease  (pneumonia, 
typhoid,  infiuenza,  cholera  etc.)  the  amount  of  ammonia 
exereted  in  the  urine,  as  such,  is  increased.  According  to 
T.  Rumpf  the  normal  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  in  the  24  hour’s  urine  is  given  as  varying 
from  0.4  to  1  gram.  In  the  cases  of  disease  examined, 
it  varied  from  0.8  to  6  grams.  This  condition  passes 
off  in  an  early  stage  of  convalescence.  The  total  nitrogen 
exereted  is  not  similarly  increased.  On  the  average, 
there  is  an  increase  of  37  percent  in  the  proportion  of 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  to  total  nitrogen.  The  increase 
cannot  be  attributed  to  change  of  diet,  but  is  explained 
as  the  result  of  the  activitv  of  miro-organisms.  In 
cultures,  addition  of  the  bacilli  of  cholera  and  of  other 
diseases  causes  a  formation  of  ammonia. 

E .  Halle roor den,  ho wever,  differs  from  Ru m pf 
as  to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  latter.  He  Claims 
that  the  ammonia  produced  by  bacteria  would  be  con- 
verted  into  urea.  Ammonia  has,  above  all,  in  the  body 
thefunction  of  an  acid  neutralizer;  this  is  entirely  neg- 
lected  by  Rumpf,  who  gives  no  estimation  of  acidity. 
The  cause  of  the  apparent  increase  of  ammonia  is  doubt,- 
less  to  be  souglit  in  the  alteration  of  the  amount  of 
acids  produced  by  the  fever. 

[-1.  C.  S.,  70n,  p.  379;  from  Virchow’s  Archiv,  143, 
pp.  1  and  705.] 

Anti-Yaccinationism. 

The  centenary  of  Jenner’s  demonstration  of  the 
utility  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  has 
been  celebrated  or  neglected  with  more  or  less  enthusi- 
asm  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  whole,  it 
has  received  less  attention  from  the  profession  and  the 
public  than  the  great  importanee  of  the  subject  and  the 
high  character  and  devoted  Services  of  the  man  have 
deserved.  Co-incidentally  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox  at  Gloucester,  England,  but  sixteen  miles 
from  Berkeley  where  Jenner  made  bis  discovery,  has 
exhibited  on  a  regrettably  large  scale,  the  folly  of  the 
anti-vaccinationists.  They  are,  or  ratlier  were,  in  great 
numbers  in  that  town ;  but  the  disease  spread  so  rapidly 
and  was  so  fatal  that  rnost  of  those  left  alive  were 
convineed  by  circumstances  and  have  been  vaccinated. 
We  have  not  at  this  writing  exact  data  at  hand,  so 
that  we  hesitate  to  state  the  number  of  lives  that  were 
meanwhile  sacrified;  but  it  was  very  large. 

We  confess  to  much  sympathy  with  the  good  old 
British  doctrine  of  the  “liberty  of  the  subject.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  modern  tendency,  as  well  in  Eue:- 
land  as  in  America,  is  too  much  toward  the  imitation 
of  European  and  Asiatic  methods  of  paternal  govern- 
ment.  Unable  to  realize  that  a  healthy  social  organism, 
like  a  healthy  man,  is  in  no  need  of  medicine,  ourlaw- 
makers  devise  one  nostrum  al'ter  another  to  improve 
the  social  wellare;  and  attribute  the  inevitably  bad 
results  of  their  interference  to  any  cause  but  the  true 
one.  But  in  the  matter  of  resistance  to  laws  making 
vaccination  compulsory,  our  English  cousins  are  Stretch¬ 
ing  a  good  doctrine  too  far.  Vaccination  is  not  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  his  neigh- 
bors  as  well.  If  any  one  chooses  to  run  the  risk  of 
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sickening  or  dying  with  smallpox,  he  has  an  nndoubted 
right  so  to  do,  so  far  as  his  mere  personal  welfare  is 
coneerned;  bnt  he  has  no  right  to  expose  his  neighbors 
to  the  danger  of  being  infected  through  him. 

Accepting,  therefore,  as  the  Standard  of  justgovern- 
ment,  its  conformity  with  the  law  of  “equal  freedom,” 
nauiely  tliat  “every  one  has  the  right  to  do  as  he  wills, 
provided  he  infringe  not  the  equal  right  of  every  other’ 
—  from  whieh  it  follovvs  that  the  sole  function  of  govern- 
ment  is  to  prevent.  one  from  infringing  the  equal  right 
of  another  —  we  see  that  not  compulsory  vaccination 
but  refusal  to  be  vaccinated  is  a  violation  of  justice. 
For  refusal  of  vaccination  by  one  impairs  the  ability  of 
all  others  to  protect  themselves  against  the  danger  to 
life  involved  in  the  introduction  and  spread  of  pestilence. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  “liberby  of  the  subject” 
is  not  invaded  by  compelling  him  to  be  vaccinated,  and 
to  liave  his  children  similarly  protected. 

Tliyroid  Preparalions  aml  Therapy. 

The  May  number  of  the  Therapeutische  Monatshefte 
contain  abstracts  of  the  following  artieles  on  tliis 
subject : 

1.  Ueber  jodhaltige  Organismen  und  deren  arznei¬ 
liche  Anwendung.  Von  Prof.  Erich  Harnak  in  Halle. 
(Muench.  med.  Wochenschrift.  3  896,  No.  9.) 

2.  Ueber  das  normale  Vorkommen  des  Jods  im 
Thierkörper.  (II.  Mittheilung.)  Von  E.  B  au  m  ann  und 
E.  Itoos.  (Zeitsch.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21,  H.  5  u.  6.) 

3.  Ueber  das  Thyrojodin.  Nach  einem  am  28.  Febr. 
1896  im  Verein  der  Freiburger  Aerzte  gehaltenen  Vor¬ 
trage.  Von  E.  Baumann.  (Muench.  med.  Wochen¬ 
schrift.  1896,  No.  14.) 

4.  Beitrag  zur  Wirkung  des  Thyrojodin  auf  den 
Stoffwechsel  bei  Fettsucht.  Von  Dr.  E.  Gfrawitz. 
(Muench.  med.  Wochensehr.  1896,  No.  14.) 

5.  Ueber  Thyrojodin.  Vorläufige  Mittheilung  von 
Dr.  A.  Hennig.  (Muench.  med.  Wochenschrift.  1896, 
No.  14.) 

6.  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  über  die  Bedeu¬ 
tung  der  Schilddrüse  und  ihrer  Nebendrüsen  auf  den  Or¬ 
ganismus.  Von  Dr.  S.  Blumreich  und  Dr.  M.  J acoby. 
(Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.  1896,  No.  15.) 

7.  Ueber  die  Behandlung  des  Kropfes  mit  Schild¬ 
drüsensaft.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  0.  Angerer.  (Muench.  med. 
Wochenschr.  1896,  No.  4.) 

Tliis  list  oE  artieles  clearly  demonstrates  the  interest 
wliich  this  chapter  of  glandular  therapy  is  at  present 
enjoying.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  abstracts  of  all 
of  these  artieles  here.  The  brief  historic  sketch  given 
by  Prof.  Harnack,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Older  medicine  had  many  years  before  the  discovery 
of  iodine  made  a  purely  empiric  use  of  marine  plants 
and  animals  containing  iodine  in  the  treatment  of 
glandular  diseases :  scrophula  etc.  Of  fresh  water  organ- 
isms  only  fevv,  such  as  spongia  ßu viatilis,  approximate 
the  marine  organisms  in  percentage  of  iodine.  Conse- 
quently  these  were  used  but  little  medicinally. 

The  first  and  oldest  iodiferous  drug  is  the  charred 
sponge,  Spongia  marina  usta,  or  more  correctly  Spongia 
tosta,  prepared  from  the  ordinary  bath  sponge.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  autliorities  the  crude  bath  sponge  contains 
about  2  p.  c.  iodine.  The  fact  that  completely  incinerated 
sponges  contaiu  less  iodine  than  the  charred  sponge 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  iodine  is  in  oi'gauic  combin- 


ation.  If  the  iodine  in  organic  combination  is  more 
effective  than  the  metallic  iodide  then  this  fact  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  experiences  of  thyroid  therapy. 

Of  other  scrofula  remedies  of  animal  origin  there 
might  be  mentioned:  corrals,  oyster  shells  and  herring 
brine,  cod  liver  oil  and  even  pigeon  düng,  fat  of  snakes, 
the  ash  of  the  mole  and  the  umbilical  cord. 

As  to  iodiferous  remedies  of  vegetable  origin  the 
algm  should  first  be  mentioned:  Fucus  filum  and  vesi- 
cvlosus,  Sphaerococcus  confervoides,  the  mixture  known 
as  worin  moss  or  thelminthocorton,  formerly  used  in 
Italy,  the  calcined  Laminaria  saccharina  and  digitata, 
used  in  India. 

Of  terrestrial  origin  tobacco  ash  wras  used  formerly 
in  struma  and  scrophula.  Tobacco  smoke  is  also  said 
to  contain  iodine.  Older  medicine  recommends  a  number 
of  plauts  against  scrofula:  Folia  and  Semen  perfoliatae 
arvensis,  Folia  rutae  mvrai'im,  Fol.  Senecii,  Fol.  vermi- 
culani  or  Sedum  minimum,  Umbilicus  Venei'is,  Radix 
Bardame  minor,  Radix  Scroph  ula  rite,  etc.  It  would  be 
of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  these  plants  contain 
more  iodine  than  other  closely  related  ones. 

The  entire  history  of  the  application  of  iodiferous 
remedies  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history 
of  medicine.  Iodine  in  animal  organisms  was  used 
therapeutically  as  many  as  600  years  ago,  to-day  medi¬ 
cine  is  coming  back  to  its  old  practice.  Formerly  the 
iodine  of  lower  organisms  wras  taken,  to-day  that  of 
highly  organized  ones  is  employed. 

[Therap.  Monatsh.,  10,  p.  280.] 
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Reviews. 

Lexikon  der  gesammten  Technik  und  ihrer 
Hilfswissenschaften.  Im  Verein  mit  Fachge¬ 
nossen  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Otto  Lueger. 
Dritter  Band.  Caciumoxyd  bis  Essigmutter. 
Mit  zahlreichen  Abbildungen.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt  —  Stuttgart. 

Although  it  is  not  everybody’s  business  to  be 

an  engineer,  yet  the  achievements  of  modern  en- 

gineering  are  of  interest  to  almost  every  one.  A 

full  appreciation  of  these  achievements  is  not  pos- 


sible  by  reading  newspaper  accounts  or  even  by 
seeing  some  of  the  modern  wonders,  which  are  no 
longer  numbered.  A  good  technical  encyclopedia 
is  to-day  as  necessary  as  a  good  atlas  in  a  well 
equipped  library. 

The  excellent  work,  of  which  the  third  volume 
has  just  been  completed,  is  what  it  purports  to 
be,  a  technical  encyclopedia.  Yet  as  its  title 
indicates,  the  editor  in  chief,  a  civil  engineer,  takes 
no  narrow  view  of  the  field  covered  by  the  German 
word  ‘‘Technik.”  A  brief  classified  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  larger  articles  will  amply  demonstrate 
this  Statement.  Of  general  technical  interest  the 
following  may  be  mentioned,  many  of  which  are 
well  illustrated:  Chronometer,  Dachstuhl,  Damm, 
Dampf  to  Dampfpflug,  Decken,  Deich,  Dock,  Draht 
to  Drahtzugschranken,  Drehbank,  Druck,  Dynamo¬ 
meter,  Edelsteinschleiferei,  Eisenbahn  etc.  Eiserne 
Brücken,  Entstaubungsanlagen . 

Architecture  is  represented  by  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticles  on. chinesischer  Baustil,  Chor,  Dorische  Bau¬ 
weise,  Elisabethstil,  Erker;  Geology  by  the  articles 
Erde,  Erosion,  Erz  etc. ;  mining  by  illustrated 
articles  on  Deutsches  Tunnelbausystem,  Eiserner 
Grubenausbau,  Elektricität  im  Bergbau,  Englisches 
Tunnelbausystem. 

Under  physics  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  articles  on  Camera  lucida  and  obscura, 
Dehnung,  Deklinator,  Dichtigkeit  (with  a  table  of 
specific  gravities)  Doppelbrechung,  Elektrische 
Meerinstrumente,  Elektricität  und  Energie;  under 
chemistry  to  the  derivatives  of  calcium  from  Cal¬ 
ciumoxyd  to  Calcium  sulfite,  Chinin,  Chlor,  Chloral, 
Chloroform,  Eisen  Verbindungen.  Chemical  technol- 
ogy  is  well  represented  by  the  articles  on  Cellu¬ 
lose,  Ceresin,  Dampfkochapparat,  Desintegrator, 
Destillation,  Dextrinfabrikation,  Elektrolyse,  Eisen, 
Eiseng iesserei.  Attention  should  finally  be  called 
to  the  sanitary  articles  on  Desinfektion,  Drainage, 
Entwässerung  des  Bodens  etc. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  tliat  aside  from  the 
articles  on  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  the 
mathematics  of  which  will  no  doubt  puzzle  many 
a  so-called  engineer,  the  third  volume,  like  the 
first  and  second,  is  replete  with  articles  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  who  desires  Information  on 
technical  subjeets.  Typography  and  illustrations 
are  excellent  as  in  the  previous  volumes.  With 
each  new  volume  the  work  recommends  itself 
more  as  one  of  the  Standard  works  of  its  dass. 

E.  K. 

\  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Seventh  An- 
nual  Report.  Published  by  the  Trustees, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  1896.  pp.  208,  plates  66. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  administration 
of  the  Garden  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  one 
who  follows  the  growth  of  this  institution  of  un- 
usual  import  to  science  in  America,  the  volume  in 
hand  presents  much  of  value  to  botany. 

The  Director,  Dr.  William  Trelease,  contrib- 
utes  a  revision  of  the  Juglandaceae  of  the  United 
States.  The  descriptions,  based  on  the  winter 
cliaracters  of  the  trees  drawn  from  bark,  fruit, 
buds  and  twigs  are  of  especial  interest.  The  text 
is  illustrated  by  twelve  half-tone  plates  showing 
the  growth-habit  and  the  appearance  of  the  bark. 
Leaf  scars,  buds  and  fruits  are  illustrated  by  thir- 
teen  plates  made  from  drawings  by  Miss  Grace  E. 
Johnson.  * 
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Dr.  A.  Isabel  Mulford  presents  a  paper  on 
the  Agaves  of  the  United  States.  This,  since 
Engelmann’s  monograph  (1875),  is  the  only  one 
devoted  especially  to  our  species  and  forms  a 
valuable  addition  since  our  knowledge  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  which  this  genus  forms  a  characteristic 
feature,  lias  been  nmch  enlarged  since  that  time. 
An  interesting  general  account  of  the  genus  is 
followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  economic  uses  of  the 
Agaves.  A  detailed  description  of  the  different 
forms  is  given.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  tliirty- 
eight  plates  of  which  sixteen  are  half-tones,  the 
remainder  frorn  drawings. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Thompson  discusses  the  ligulate 
Wolffias  of  the  United  States  in  an  article  which 
is  accompanied  by  three  plates. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  papers,  the  Anni- 
yersary  publications  also  liave  place.  An  address 
by  President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  on  the  Yalue  of 
a  Study  of  Botany  comes  under  this  heading. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Sturtevant  Prelinnean 
Library,  reviewed  elsewhere,  closes  the  volume. 

Rodney  H.  True. 

Hilfstafeln  zur  Prüfung  chemischer  Prä¬ 
parate.  Auf  Grund  der  Pharmacopoeia 
austriaca  ed.  YII  zusammengestellt  von 
Dr.  L.  J.  Pani  cs,  königl.  serb.  Militär 
Apotheker.  Verlag  von  J osef  Lafär,  Wein. 
Ein  Bd.,  pp.  IV,  80.  1895.  M.  1.80. 

This  little  book,  which  as  a  pocket  guide  is  to 
serve  as  a  constant  companion  and  counselor 
to  the  pharmacist,  is  largely  an  extract  of  the 
Austrian  Pharmacopoeia.  The  Chemicals  of  this 
pharmacopoeia  are  enumerated  alphabetically  and 
the  tests  are  arranged  in  tabular  form.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tests  of  the  pharmacopoeia  the  author 
has  added,  wlierever  necessary,  others,  more  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  specific  tests  for  impurities. 
These  are  mostly  tests  which  have  been  col- 
lected  from  the  scattered  sources  of  recent  liter- 
ature. 

The  text  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  reagents 
and  abbreviations.  The  typography  is  good  and 
the  book  leaves  on  the  wliole  a  favorable  irnpres- 
sion.  E.  K. 

Practica!  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
By  Ludwig  Gattermann  Ph .  I) .  Tra ns- 
lated  by  Wm.  B.  Shober  Ph.  D.  McMil- 
lan  Co.  N.  Y.  One  vol.,  pp.  329.  1896. 

This  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  teacher  of  organic  chemistry  and  one 
which  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  value  as  a  guide 
to  students  in  their  second  year  of  organic  chem¬ 
istry.  Its  chief  peculiarity  and  merit  is  in  the 
great  stress  laid  on  practical  laboratory  work. 
The  first  one-hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  pre- 
sentation  of  the  general  operations  used  in  making 
organic  preparations :  crystallization,  distillation, 
decolorizing,  heating  under  pressure,  etc.,  and  of 
methods  of  organic  analysis.  The  analytical 
methods  are  described  clearly  and  illustrated  by 
examples,  with  methods  of  calculation.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  experiments 
and  theoretical  work  based  upon  them.  The 
greater  part  of  those  general  methods  which  lend 
them  sei  ves  to  la  boratory  work  of  a  character  not 
too  difficult  are  clearly  illustrated.  Eollcrwing  each 


experiinent  in  preparation-making  there  is  a  short 
discussion  of  the  general  principle  involved  and 
an  indication  of  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the 
method  illustrated  by  the  experiinent.  It  is  pre- 
eminently  a  worker’s  guide,  not  a  book  for  the 
class-room  nor  for  reference  except  to  gain  know¬ 
ledge  of  practical  details.  It  is  excellent  in  its 
place.  H.  W.  Hillyer. 

Exkursionsflora  für  Nord-  und  Mittel¬ 
deutschland.  Ein  Taschenbuch  zum  Be¬ 
stimmen  der  im  Gebiete  einheimischen  und 
häufigen  kultivirten  Gefässpflanzen  für  Schüler 
und  Laien .  V on  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  K  r  a  e  p  e  1  i  n. 
Vierte  umgeänderte  Auflage.  Druck  und  Ver¬ 
lag  von  B.  G.  Teu b ne r,  Leipzig.  1896. 
pp.  338,  mit  über  500  in  den  Text  gedruckten 
Holzschnitten.  M.  3.80. 

In  this  little  work  we  have  a  book  in  which 
everything  is  subordinated  to  one  end,  viz.  the 
identification  and  labelling  of  the  plant  and  that 
by  the  most  expeditious  route.  Consequently  little 
significance  is  attached  to  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  families,  modern  ideas  of  a  natural  Order 
being  quite  neglected.  The  descriptions  are  just 
sufficient  to  insure  the  probable  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis.  Words  are  saved  and  clearness  increased 
by  the  plentiful  use  of  small  woodcuts  throughout 
the  book,  slioAving  contrasting  structures.  The 
copious  glossary  is  in  a  like  manner  illustrated. 
Althougli  the  plan  of  the  book  is  hardly  such  as 
to  greatly  illuminate  the  subject,  critieism  is  some- 
what  disarm  by  the  author’s  plain  avoiv  of 
but  a  single  purpose  and  we  are  only  left  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  this  purpose.  If  one 
desires  a  pocket  volume  convenient  in  size  and 
neat  in  get-up  by  means  of  which  the  layman  or 
the  beginner  can  readily  arrive  at  the  name  of  a 
given  plant,  we  are  confident  he  can  find  none 
better,  for  the  ränge  to  which  it  applies,  tlian  this. 

Rodney  H.  True. 

Die  verbreitetsten  Pflanzen  Deutschlands. 
Ein  üebungsbuch  für  den  naturwissenschaft¬ 
lichen  Unterricht.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Otto 
Wünsche.  Zweite  Auflage.  Druck  und  V er¬ 
lag  von  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig.  1896. 
pp.  272.  M.  2.40. 

In  this  little  book  Ave  have  brought  togetlier, 
according  to  a  reasonable  System  of  Classification 
(Engler’s  Syllabus,  1892),  descriptions  of  the  most 
Avidely  distributed  phanerogamous  plants  of 
Germanv.  By  the  free  use  of  keys  and  by  Con¬ 
densed  descriptions  eonfusion  to  the  beginner 
through  multiplicity  of  characteristics,  some  of 
them  perhaps  variable,  is  avoided  and  the  size  of 
the  book  kept  within  convenient  limits.  The  clear 
type  and  the  flexible  linen  binding  add  also  to 
the  ready  usefulness  of  the  book.  Certain  plants 
offering  especial  difficulty  of  identification  in  the 
body  of  the  book  are  considered  in  an  additional 
key  in  which  leaf  characteristics  are  mainly  used. 

For  the  use  of  beginners  and  for  people  who 
care  only  for  the  names  and  general  relations  of 
the  common  plants  of  Germany,  this  book  must 
be  of  Service.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  second  edition  is  demanded  within  less  than 
three  years  after  a  large  first  edition. 

Rodney  H.  True. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  International  Pharmacentical  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Prague. 

’  '  •  A i'  ’  . 

August  15th  to  September  15th. 


Americans  are  used  to  pharmaceutical  exhibits 
on  a  scale  and  of  p,  variety  which  can  only  be 
expected  and  realized  in  a  country  wbere  the 
cbaracter  and  the  scope  of  the  retail  drug-trade 
are  so  unlimited  and  where  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturing  industries  in  all  their  legitim  ate  branches 
as  well  as  in  their  side  issues  are  of  such  an  ex- 
tent  and  magnitude — and  it  may  be  added,  of 
such  a  perfection  —  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
Continental  Standard  and  the  a.uthoritative  restric- 
tion  of  the  apothecary,  strictly  discriminating 
between  the  responsible  pharmaeist  and  the  far 
less  responsible  retail-druggist,  confine  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  to  its  legit.imate  applieation  and  re- 
sources,  impressing  upon  the  “Apotheke”  the  stamp 
of  an  official  scientiflc  institution  in  the  domain 
of  public  sanitation.  Pharmaceutical  exhibitions 
in  Continental  Europe  seem  to  be  in  strict  con- 
formity  with  this  principle  and  consequently  to 
apply  only  to  legitimate  objects  of  the  traditional 
“Apotheke”.  They  do  not  aim  to  offer  that  vast 
and  almost  unlimited  variety  of  products  and  of 
all  kinds  of  goods  and  commerciah  Commodities 
which  make  up  the  wondrous  stock  of  the 
American  drug-store  and  which  are  offered  for  sale 
and  dispensed  in  the  unique  variety-shop  of  the 
average  American  retail-druggist. 


Yet  to  this  rule  the  present  pharmaceutical 
exhibition  at  Prague  makes  a  progressive  excep- 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it,  in  the  variety  and  the  charac- 
ter  of  many  of  its  exhibits,  much  more  approaches 
the  American  prototype,  including  for  instance 
wines,  liquors,  perfumes,  soaps,  proprietaries,  sur- 
gical  appliances,  etc.  But  it  surpasses  this  by  far 
in  the  more  scientiflc  and  historical  character  of 
several  large  groups  of  exhibits.  It  may  therefore 
be  justly  stated  that  the  so-called  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Pharmaceutical  Exhibition  at  Prague  by 
its  magnitude,  by  the  great  mass  and  variety  of 
exhibits  and  by  its  most  tasteful  arrangement  in 
the  magnificent  structure  in  the  Ausstellungs-Park 
in  Prague,  is  a  great  credit  to  its  originators,  its 
exhibitors  and  to  the  aims,  the  accomplishments 
and  the  enterprise  of  Austrian  pharmacy  and  its 
pharmaceutical  and  collateral  industries. 

The  Allgemeine  Oesterreichische  Apotheker-Ver¬ 
ein  inaugurated  the  first  so-called  International 
Pharmaceutical  Exhibition  in  1883  in  Vienna, 
This  venture  proved  a  satisfactory  success.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Prague  concluded 
last  year  to  signalize  the  commemoration  of  its 
25th  anniversary  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
second  equally  comprehensive  pharmaceutical  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Prague  in  the  fall  of  1896.  This  project 
met  with  general  approval  throughout  tlieprovince 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  society 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  the  exhibition 
the  magnificent  Industrial  Palace  erected  some 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  beautiful  public  parks  of  the 
historical  and  wealthy  grand  Capital  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  Kral  Obova  at  Prague.  The  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  pharmacists,  scientists, 
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physicians,  university-professors  and  citizens  of 
Prague,  has  succeeded  in  realizing  within  a  com- 
paratively  brief  time  a  large,  comprehensive  and 
in  several  respects  most  valuable,  instructive  and 
nnique  exhibition  —  unique  particularly  in  its  col- 
lections  of  historical  literature  and  documents  and 
rare  treasures  of  old  handiwork  and  implements 
relating  to  pharmacy  and  medicine,  hidden  away 
for  centuries  in  the  vaults  and  libraries  of  monas- 
teries  and  mediseval  castles.  Another  unique  but 
modern  and  appropriate  feature  of  the  display 
was  the  comprehensive  representation  of  hygiene 
and  bacteriology  in  their  manifold  direct  and  in- 
direct  applications  to  medicine,  surgery  and  public 
and  personal  sanitation. 

The  exhibition  in  Prague  differed,  moreover,  in 
several  respects  eonsiderably  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical  shows  as  we  are  used  to  see  them  at  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Pharm  aceutical  Association.  It  is  equally  com- 
prehensively  stocked  with  the  customary  outfit  of 
a  prescription-pharmacy  with  all  its  appliances  and 
requisites,  of  the  pharmaceutical,  the  analytical, 
the  bacteriological  laboratory;  it  contains  a  vast 
assay  of  the  crude  drugs,  of  galenicals  and  other 
pharmaceutical  preparations  and  of  Chemical  pro- 
ducts  of  every  description  used  or  sold  in  phar- 
macies  and  the  drug  trade.  Fluid  extracts,  coated 
pills,  tablets,  all  kinds  and  forms  of  plasters,  oint- 
ments  and  surgical  dressings  are  represented  in 
great  numbers  and  variety  and  to  perfection.  In 
this  respect  the  exhibition  at  Prague  indicates 
eonsiderable  progress  in  Continental  manufacturing 
pharmacy  aiming  at  that  degree  of  perfection  and 
reliability  long  since  attained  by  the  much  grander 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  exhibition  at  Prague,  however,  far  sur- 
passes  our  customary  American  displays  in  the 
prevalence  of  literary  and  historical  exhibits  of 
great  value  and  interest.  The  museums,  libraries 
and  vaults  of  the  castles,  monasteries  and  of  the 
old  guilds  of  Prague  and  Bohemia,  some  with  a 
historical  record  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  seem 
to  hide  a  vast  array  of  literary  and  art  antiquities, 
of  all  kinds  of  implements,  and  of  manuscripts  and 
documents  of  every  description  relating  to  the  art 
of  healing  in  all  stages  of  its  slow  evolution. 
Many  of  these  documents  seem  almost  unknown 
to  the  present  generation  and  surely  form  a  most 
valuable  array  of  sources  for  the  Student  of  the 
history  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  From  this 
large  und  unique  Collection  of  historical  documents, 
displayed  under  the  bright  roof  of  the  Exhibition 
Palace  at  Prague,  but  a  few  of  the  exhibitors  may 
be  mentioned  in  Order  to  indicate  where  these 
historical  treasures  may  be  found  scattered  far 
beyond  the  realms  of  phai'macy :  The  Archives  and 
National  Museums  of  Prague;  the  Prince-Arch- 
bishop  of  Bohemia  ;  the  Prince  of  Schwarzenberg 


at  Wittingau;  the  Prince  of  Lobkowitz;  the  Monas- 
tery  of  the  Benedictine  monks  at  St.  Margareth; 
the  Convent  of  the  Prmmonstratence  Brotherhood 
at  Strahov;  the  Convent  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Lettowitz  in  Moravia ;  the  Convent  of  the  Brothers 
of  Mercy  at  Prague;  and  various  libraries  and 
museums  of  state,  municipal  or  private  institu- 
tions  in  Bohemia  and  adjoining  provinces. 

This  historical  part  of  the  exhibition  at 
Prague  includes,  besides  literary  documents,  manu¬ 
scripts,  medals,  apparatus,  instruments  and  all 
sorts  of  appliances  and  Utensils  from  medispval  to 
more  recent  times,  whole  prescription-pharmacies 
and  pharmaceutical  and  alchemistic  workshops  as 
represented  in  Pr.  Hermann  Peters’  well-known 
Pietorial  History  of  Pharmacy.  Next  to  the 
great  collection  in  the  Germanic  National  Museum 
at  Nuremberg,  the  present  exhibition  at  Prague 
may  have  offered  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  unique  exhibits  of  rare  historical  documents 
ever  presented  to  the  Student  of  the  history  of 
pharmacy. 

Another  novel  feature  of  a  pharmaceutical 
exhibition  was  the  creation  of  a  botanical  garden 
on  a  small  scale  on  the  grounds  of  the  beautiful 
park,  in  front  of  the  Exhibition  Palace.  A  large 
number  of  ofiicinal  plants,  grouped  as  much  as 
possible  in  their  natural  Orders,  had  been  planted 
early  in  spring  and  under  proper  care  _  had  de- 
veloped  very  well.  The  collection  is  quite  repre- 
sentative  and  instructive  and  well  Supplements 
the  great  array  of  lierbaria  and  botanical  illus- 
trations  and  the  extensive  pharmacognostical  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  museums  of  the  Allgemeiner 
Oesterreichischer  Apotheker-Verein  at  Vienna  and 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Prague,  exhibited 
inside  the  building. 

With  out  entering  upon  any  description  of 
details,  the  scope  and  the  character  of  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Exhibition  at  Prague  may  be  recog- 
nized  by  enumerating  the  main  groups  in  which 
the  objects  of  the  entire  exhibition  have  been 
arranged  in  the  official  catalogue,  issued  in  two 
languages,  the  German  and  the  Bohemian. 

Group  1.  Scientific  apparatus,  applied  in  phar¬ 
macy  and  its  practice. 

“  2.  Pharmaceutical  literature. 

“  3.  Machines,  appliances,  apparatus  etc., 

applied  in  pharmacy  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  manufacturing  industries. 

“  4.  Complete  outfits  of  pharmacies  and 

store-rooms. 

“  5.  Drugs,  pharmaceutical  preparations 

and  Chemical  products  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  as  pertaining  to  pharmacy. 

“  6.  Literature,  documents,  apparatus,  ap¬ 

pliances,  implements,  works  of  art  etc., 
illustrating  the  historical  evolution  of 
pharmacy. 
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Group  7.  Special  exhibits  of  pharmaceutical  Cor¬ 
poration»  and  societies. 

“  8.  Hygiene  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

a.  Domestic  hygiene,  water-supply,  Ven¬ 
tilation,  bathing,  illumination. 

b.  Persona]  hygiene.  clothing,  nutri- 
tion,  foods  and  drinks,  cosmetics 
perfumes. 

c.  First  help  in  emergencies,  hospitals, 
army  and  navy,  industrial  hygiene. 

d.  Public  instruction  in  hygiene,  school- 
hygiene,  gymnastics,  disinfection, 
bacteriological  and  microscopic  pre- 
parations  for  demonstration. 

e.  Balneotherapy,  mineral  springs, 
watering  places,  climatic  sanitaria. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors,  including  those 
whose  applications  for  space  were  too  late  to 
permit  their  names  to  be  mentioned  in  the  official 
catalogue,  was  about  568.  These  were  distributed 
among  the  groups  as  follows:  In  group  1  —  18 
exhibitors;  in  group  2  —  90  exhibitors;  in  group 
3  —  18  exhibitors;  in  group  4  —  53  exhibitors; 
in  group  5  —  102  exhibitors;  in  group  6  —  60 
exhibitors;  in  group  7  —  8  exhibitors  and  in 
group  8  —  221  exhibitors. 

The  United  States  were  represented  by  but  one 
exhibitor  from  St.  Louis  iu  group  2,  and  England 
by  5  exhibitors  in  the  same  group. 

This  brief  outline  may  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  scope  and  the  character  of  the 
Second  International  Pharmaceutical  Exhibition 
at  Prague.  Its  arrangement  was  the  more  a 
tasteful  and  systematic  one  as  the  grand  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Palace  offers  a  vast  amount  of  space  and 
excellent  light.  Therefore  both  the  exhibition  as 
a  whole  and  the  various  groups  with  all  their 
individual  exhibits  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion.  If  there  was  any  drawback  worth  mentioning 
it  was  the  far  too  general  use  of  the  Bohemian 
language  for  inscriptions  and  descriptive  signa- 
tures.  This  ill-applied  show  of  sectionalism  was 
certainly  a  considerable  detriment  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation  of  the  grand  exhibition  and  was  justly 
deplored  and  criticised  by  all  visitors  from  outside 
of  Bohemia. 

The  term  “International”  has  as  yet  not  met 
with  any  good  luck  in  anything  pharmaceutical. 
In  congresses  and  in  all  efforts  to  create  an  “Inter¬ 
national  Pharmacopoeia”  it  has  proved  a  misnomer 
from  the  early  congresses  at  Brunswick  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  recent  farce  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
The  so-called  International  Pharmaceutical  Ex- 
hibitions  in  1883  and  in  1896  have  been  no  ex- 
ception  to  this  experienee.  Both  have  been  fair 
and  successful  representative  displays  of  the  status 
and  the  advance  of  pharmacy,  both  in  their  re- 
spective  countries  and  in  general,  and  both  have 


been  a  great  credit  to  their  organizers  and  patrons, 
and  in  particular  to  pharmacy  and  the  pharma- 
cists  of  the  glorious  Austrian  Empire. 

Fr.  H. 


The  Rule  of  Thumh  in  State-Board 
Examinations. 


At  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  the  greater  portion  of  an 
afternoon  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  state- 
boards  and  state-board  examinations.  It  was  a 
spirited  session  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  those 
present  derived  some  benefit  from  the  Ventilation 
of  opinions  if  not  from  the  personalities  indulged 
in  by  some.  Whereas  numerous  matters  of  detail 
were  discussed  at  length,  some  of  the  more  general 
as  well  as  most  important  features  were  left  almost 
if  not  wholly  untouched. 

The  following  abstract  from  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Nation  may  serve  as  a  parallel  illustration 
and  at  the  same  time  as  an  introduction  to  what 
the  writer  has  to  say  with  regard  to  the  rule  of 
thumb  in  the  official  pharmaceutical  examinations 
as  conducted  in  this  country.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  these  exceptions  merely  go  to  proove  the  rule. 

“The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  deter- 
mined  last  year  to  erect  an  equestrian  monument  to 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Conscions,  apparently,  of  their  owu  want  of 
skill  and  experienee  in  the  matter  of  judging  sculpture, 
they  very  properly  asked  four  leading  sculptors  and  a 
prominent  arehitect  to  aid  them  in  making  a  selection 
among  the  designs  for  which  they  had  advertised.  In 
this  they  followed  the  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  at  Chicago.  He  summoned  the  leading  American 
artists,  and  asked  them  to  make  designs  of  exhibition 
buildings  and  divide  the  work  among  themselves.  The 
world  knows  the  result.  In  other  words,  he  acknowl- 
edged  that  the  men  who  give  attention  to  a  thing,  and 
win  fame  in  doing  it,  especially  in  matters  of  taste,  are 
most  likely  to  be  right  in  their  judgment  about  it. 

“We  have  said  in  'matters  of  taste,’  but  this  is 
really  true  in  all  matters.  Civilization  is  built  on,  and 
progresses  on,  the  idea  that  men  who  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  any  pursuit  are  likely  to  know  more  about 
it  than  those  who  do  not,  and  that  their  advice  touch- 
ing  that  pursuit  is  good  to  take.  This  is  true  of  war, 
of  literature,  of  Science,  and  of  art  in  all  its  branches, 
of-  small  things  as  well  as  great,  from  arranging  a 
dinner  table  to  fighting  a  battle. 

“The  five  artists  thus  selected  promptly  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  committee,  and  went  to 
Washington,  where  they  passed  judgment  on  the  designs 
there  collected,  selected  two  as  of  more  merit  than  the 
others,  and  recommeuded  that  further  competition 
between  the  authors  of  these  two  should  be  ordered. 
They  acted  without  compensation,  for  the  honor  of 
Gen.  Sherman  and  the  credit  of  American  sculpture.  This 
advice  was  given,  they  say,  ‘in  the  clearest  way,  and 
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with  every  precaution  to  guard  against  misunderstand- 
ing.’  Far  from  fcaking  it,  the  Committee  promptly  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  for  further  competition  between,  it  is  true, 
the  two  recommended  by  the  judges,  but  also  between 
two  others,  one  of  whom  had  already  been  specially 
disapproved,  or  not  at  all  approved,  by  the  judges. 
Worse  than  all,  when  the  award  was  finally  made,  it 
was  made,  without  communication  with  the  judges,  to 
that  one  of  the  two  supplementary  competitors  whose 
model  in  the  first  competition  was  not  considered  by 
the  committee  of  experts  as  worthy  of  consideration.” 

American  druggists  sometimes  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  war  veterans.  Complaint. 
has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Am.  Pharm. 
Ass'n.  and  of  other  pharmaceutical  associations 
that  the  pharmaceutical  professor  is  altogether 
too  deeply  interested  in  his  scientific  pursuits  and 
takes  too  little  interest  in  the  every-day  well-being 
of  the  pharmacist. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pharmaceutical  Pro¬ 
fessors  :  first,  those  who  know  everything  and  can 
even  give  “tips  on  advertising,”  “how  the  druggist 
should  treat  his  customers”  etc.;  secondly,  those 
wrho  simply  prefer  to  be  teachers  and  investigators, 
but  would  on  the  whole  leave  business  matters  to 
those  who  are  competent  and  successful  business 
men. 

Nevertheless  American  druggists  have  some¬ 
times  had  occasion  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
second  dass.  Educational  institutions  have  now 
and  then  been  founded  upon  consultation  with  and 
even  with  the  assistance  of  such  men.  They  have 
been  placed  in  Charge  of  educational  institutions 
and  have  used  their  best  judgment  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  courses  of  study.'  Yet  the  very  dass  of 
men  that  has  called  upon  such  persons  for  counsel, 
ha.s  been  ready  to  hastily  denounce  the  plans  pro- 
posed  or  carried  into  effect  by  those  wTho  had  not 
appointed  themselves,  but  who  had  been  called 
because  they  were  considered  competent  to  All  the 
positions  to  which  they  were  elected. 

The  university  or  College  professor  is  as  a  rule 
elected  to  his  position  because  he  is  supposed  to 
possess  at  least  some  capacity  as  a  teacher.  This 
implies  that  he  is  likewise  supposed  to  be  able  to 
conduct  an  examination.  Yet  a  university  or 
College  professor  as  a  member  of  a  state-board  of 
examiners  is  a  very  rare  bird.  Indeed,  if  a  person 
dares  to  suggest,  as  the  writer  did,*  that  exami- 
nations  in  chemistry  should  be  conducted  by  a 
teacher  of  chemistry,  those  in  botany  and  phar- 
macognosy  by  teachers  of  the  respective  Sciences, 
and  that  the  examinations  of  a  more  practical 
nature  should  be  conducted  by  experienced  prac- 
ticing  pharmacists,  he  is  pointed  to  as  a  most 
dangerous  heretic.  What  were  to  become  of  our 
beloved  pharmacy  if  university  or  College  professors 
wrere  to  conduct  a  part  of  the  state-board  exami. 

*  [p-  9.] 


nations.  These  men,  evidently,  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  worst  enemies  of  pharmacy  and  are 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  duties  for  which  their 
lifework  eminently  fits  them. 

The  Am.  Pharm.  Ass’n.  yearly  sends  lists  of 
queries  to  its  members,  including  the  College  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  query  as  to  how  state-board  exami¬ 
nations  can  best  be  conducted  occurs  again  and 
again.  If  the  College  professor  replies  to  such 
queries,  his  expression  of  opinion,  therefore,  cannot 
be  considered  uncalled  for. 

At  present  most  of  the  members  of  state-boards 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  names  for  such 
appointment  being  submitted  to  him  by  the  state 
association.  If  in  each  state  a  list  of  names  of 
those  wrho  have  been  nominated  by  their  state 
association  were  prepared,  and  an  investigation 
could  be  made  how  many  of  these  had  been  elected 
because  they  were  considered  especially  competent 
to  conduct  examinations,  the  percentage,  no  doubt, 
would  be  almost  ridiculously  small  in  most  states. 
It  would  appear  that  fltness  to  conduct  examina¬ 
tions,  possibly  the  principal  duty  of  state-boards, 
received  little  if  any  consideration  in  the  minds  of 
the  voters.  A  person  may  be  a  “nice  fellow,”  or 
even  a  good  and  successful  druggist,  but  this 
is  no  reason  w'hy  he  should  be  elected  to  conduct 
examinations. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  an  honest  answer 
from  governors  why  they  selected  the  person  of 
their  clioice,  it  would  no  doubt  be  revealed  that 
their  motives  were  largely  of  a  political  character. 
Indeed,  this  has  so  generally  been  construed  as  a 
fundamental  axiom  by  druggists  that  a  demo- 
cratic  nominee  has  no  expectation  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  republican  governor  and  vice  versa. 
In  fact,  druggists  as  a  dass  rest  under  the  fatal- 
istic  belief  that  the  appointment  of  members  of 
the  board  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  machine  politics 
both  in  the  association  and  by  the  governor  “that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything.” 

In  this  country  everybody  is  supposed  to  know 
not  only  his  own,  but  everybody  else’s  business, 
everybody  except  the  College  professor.  He  is  not 
only  frequently  criticized  for  what  he  teaches,  but 
in  some  states  at  least  he  cannot  even  be  elected 
for  nomination  by  the  state  association  unless  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  practicing  pharmacist.  It 
is  true  this  rule  has  been  violated,  but  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  not  in  favor  of  the  College 
professor. 

A  reaction,  however,  is  setting  in.  In  politics 
civil  Service  reform  has  made  considerable  head- 
way  in  recent  years,  even  in  positions  that  were 
created  and  construed  by  mach  ine  legislators  to 
be  of  a  confidential  nature  and  therefore  not  open 
to  competitive  examinations. 

For  three  generations  pharmaceutical  educa- 
|  tion  has  rested  largely  in  the  hands  of  business 
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men.  No  one  questions  their  work  a,s  pioneers. 
The  institutions  founded  by  them  are  now  seeking 
affiliation  with  broader  educational  institutions. 
The  affiliation  by  name  only,  which  some  of  them 
'  seek  at  present,  will  not  suffice ;  they  must  become 
related  as  to  educational  methods  and  in  spirit 
as  well  before  any  other  gain  than  that  of  adver- 
tisement  can  be  had.  A  quiet  revolution  to  tliis 
effect  is  now  in  progress  and  by  the  time  tlre 
oldest  College  can  celebrate  its  hundreth  anni- 
versary,  the  Union  of  pharmaceutical  education 
with  that  of  the  universities  bids  well  nigh  to  be 
complete. 

This  will  do  away  to  no  small  extent  with 
petty,  rivalry  and  the  university  professor,  who  in 
many  instances  is  already  an  offleer  of  the  state, 
will  no  longer  be  eyed  with  that  suspicion  which 
now  creeps  out  when  the  appointment  of  such  men 
on  state  examining  boards  is  suggested.  His  in¬ 
dependent  position  will  enable  him  to  use  his  best 
judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  of 
pharmacy  in  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  The 
criticism  that  the  university  professor  is  apt  to  be 
“ultra  theoretical”  and  therefore  not  a  fit  person 
for  state-board  examinations  need  not  be  discussed 
at  present. 

With  good  reason  we  look  to  older  European 
countries  for  advice  in  many  matters,  particularly 
those  of  an  educational  nature.  Whether  we  look 
to  France,  to  England,  or  Germany,  we  will  find 
that  in  the  appointment  of  examiners  the  state  as 
a  rule  selects  those  men  to  conduct  examinations, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  training  and  position  are 
considered  best  prepared  for  such  work,  and  in  all 
of  these  countries  the  pharmaceutical  teacher  occu- 
pies  a  prominent  position  on  the  examining  boards. 

Not  a  few  Americans  are  like  the  Chicago  preaclier 
who  gave  the  lie  to  an  European  critic,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair,  had  ventured  to 
publish  the  statement  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  streets  of  that  city  are  paved.  When  the 
critic  furnished  figures  from  municipal  reports,  he 
was  informecl  that  he  was  wrong  nevertheless, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  consider  that  Chicago 
was  a  young  and  rapidly  growing  city. 

Why  not  frankly  ad  mit  that  in  the  rapid 
growth  from  barbarism  to  civilization  our  insti¬ 
tutions  have  not  been  born  perfect  but  are  in  a 
process  of  youthful  development.  No  one  will  be 
so  foolish  as  to  demand  that  radical  changes  be 
made  to-day  or  even  to-morrow.  American  phar¬ 
macy  is  to-day  largely  what  American  pharmacists 
themselves  have  made  it.  Possibly  at  no  time  in 
the  future  will  the  rank  and  file  of  our  calling  do  so 
much  for  the  development  of  our  profession  as  they 
have  done  during  the  past-  twenty-five  years.  If  we 
are  not  to  come  to  a  stand-still  or  even  to  retro¬ 
grade,  the  practicing  pharmacist  must  be  alive  to 
every  interest  pertaining  to  our  calling.  If  phar¬ 


maceutical  examinations  are  to  mean  more  in  the 
future  than  they  do  to-day  it  will  be  of  but  litt-le 
avail  to  discuss  a  host  of  minor  details  as  long 
as  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the 
System.  A  calling  is  honored  so  far  and  only  so 
far  by  the  public  as  it  takes  part  in  its  internal 
improvements  and  makes  the  interests  of  the 
public  identical  with  its  own.  E.  K. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Quantitative  Estimation  of  Phenols  in 
Volatile  Oils. 


Thymol  and  Carvacrol. 


By  Edward  Kremers  and  Oswald  Schreinei. 


(Report  of  Research  Committee  G,  U.  S.  P.  Revision.) 

Of  the  large  number  of  volatile  oils  containing 
phenols  but  a  few  have  been  subjected  to  exami- 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  estimation. 
As  the  value  of  these  oils  often  depends  very 
largely  if  not  almost  entirely  upon  the  phenol  they 
contain,  it  is  evidently  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  purchaser  to  know  the  amount  of  the  phenol 
present.  This  was  early  recognized  by  dealers 
in  volatile  oils,  yet  a  satisfactory  method  for 
estimation  has  beenwanting.  The  first  difficult-y  ex- 
perienced  lies  in  the  weak  Chemical  properties  of  the 
phenols  themselves.  They  are  mostly  liquid,  and 
crystalline  derivatives  are  not  always  readily  to  be 
obtained  from  them,  especially  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  other  oily  constituents.  A  few  years  ago 
a  method  for  the  estimation  of  thymol  in  oil  of 
thyme  was  put  forward.  It  consists  in  shaking  a 
known  volume  of  the  oil  to  be  estimated  with  a, 
five  or  ten  percent  caustic  potash  solution;  the 
volume  of  the  oil  that  is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline 
solution  gives  the  percentage  of  phenol  present. 
It  was  soo'n  noticecl  that  the  results  varied  with 
the  strenght  of  the  alkaline  solution,  as  well  as 
with  the  quantity  of  solution  with  which  the  oil 
was  agitated.  Furthermore,  when  such  an  alkaline 
solution  of  the  phenol  is  diluted  with  water,  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  phenol  is  always  found. 
These  facts  clearly  sliow  that  the  alkaline  solution 
removes  also  otlier  constituents  of  the  oil.  An 
old  resinified  oil,  for  instance,  will  give  up  much 
if  not  all  its  resinous  constituents  to  the  potash 
solution,  and  the  oil  will  therefore  show  a  much 
higher  phenol  content.  From  these  considerations 
it  is  evident  that  this  solution  method  gives  only 
a  rough  approximation  and  is  only  of  value  for 
comparative  tests.  Nevertheless,  the  method  has 
been  used  and  it  certainly  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  as  it  has  at  least  retarded  the  pernicious 
practice  of  willful  adulteration  and  placed  the 
quality  of  thyme  oil  upon  a  firmer  basis. 

In  attacking  this  problem  of  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  phenols  in  volatile  oils,  it  seemed 
best  to  pay  attention,  for  the  present,  only  to  the 
Substitution  products.  Of  these  the  iodine  Com¬ 
pounds  are  the  most  stable  and  easily  made. 
Whilst  the  iodine  compounds  of  some  of  the 
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phenols  are  well  knowm  and  quite  readily  obtained 
from  the  pure  phenols,  yet  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  obtain  them  from  such  complex  mixtures 
as  volatile  oils.  The  first  consideration  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  reaction  is  strictly  a  quanti¬ 
tative  one.  Messinger  and  Vortmanu  *  found  that 
thymol  could  be  estirnated  volumetrically  with 
iodine  solution.  The  method  consisted  in  dissolving 
the  thymol  in  an  alkaline  solution  so  that  4  mol. 
of  alkali  were  present  for  every  mol.  of  thymol 
and  then  adding  an  excess  of  Vio  normal  iodine 
solution.  The  thymol  is  precipitated  as  a  dark 
reddish  brown  iodide.  The  excess  of  iodine  added 
was  ascertained  by  slightly  acidifying  the  solution, 
making  up  to  a  certain  volume,  filtering  off  a 
portion  and  titrating  with  tio  normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution.  Every  mol.  of  thymol  re- 
quires  four  mol.  of  iodine.  It  was  essentiallv  this 
method,  somewhat  modified,  that  was  used  in 
making  the  experiments  cited  in  the  following 
report. 

Estimation  of  Thymol. 

Messinger  and  Yortmann  used  4  mol.  of  alkali 
to  every  mol.  of  thymol.  In  working  with  an  oil 
containing  an  unknown  quantity  of  thymol  this 
ratio  cannot  be  obtained.  The  oil  under  consider¬ 
ation  may  contain  5  p.  c.  thymol  or  it  may  con- 
tain  50  p.  c.,  hence  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  be 
added  is  unknown.  By  experiment  it  was  found 
that  a  moderate  excess  of  alkali  could  be  used. 
Slightly  different  results  were,  liowever,  obtained 
when  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali  was  used,  the  re¬ 
sults  coming  out  slightly  higher.  The  method  of 
titration  was  the  same  as  Messinger  and  Vort- 
mann’s  except  that  an  excess  of  alkali  was  always 
employed. 


Strength 

Alkali. 

Thymol 

used. 

Thymol 

found. 

Percentage. 

5  p.  C. 

0.1500  gram 

0.1504  gram 

100.30  p.  C. 

5  “ 

0.1500  “ 

0.1496  “ 

99.76  “ 

2  “ 

0.2000  “ 

0.2035  “ 

101.73  “ 

2  “ 

0.2000  “ 

0.2038  “ 

101.92  “ 

With  the  5  p.  c.  potassium  hydrate  solution 
the  results  come  out  very  satisfactory  and  it  was 
this  strenght  of  alkali  that  was  used  throughout 
the  following  experiments.  A  large  excess  of  iodine 
must  be  avoided  as  secondary  reactions  will  talce 
place  resulting  in  a  compound  richer  in  iodine. 
How  to  a  void  this,  and  other  details  of  the  method 
will  be  described  later. 

To  estimate  the  thymol  in  volatile  oils  a  known 
quantity  of  the  oil  was  repeatedly  shaken  with  a 
5  p.  c.  potassium  hydrate  solution  until  all  thymol 
had  been  removed.  The  amount  of  thymol  in  the 
alkaline  solution  was  then  determined  by  titration 
with  iodine  solution.  In  order  to  compare  this 
method  with  the  solution  method  before  described 
the  volume  of  oil  that  remained  after  shaking  out 
the  phenol  was  always  noticed.  For  this  purpose 
a  Mohr  burette  with  glass  stopcock,  graduated 
to  Vio  cc.,  was  fit-ted  with  a  glass  stopper  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  oil  could  be  shaken  with  the 
alkaline  solution.  The  oil  was  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  a  light  boiling  fraction  of  petroleum 
ether.  The  advantage  is  that  the  alkaline  solution 


*  Ber.  23,  p.  2753. 


is  not.  as  likely  to  dissolve  the  other  constituents. 
The  Separation  of  oil  and  aqueous  solution  is  also 
much  more  rapid  and  complete.  After  Separation 
had  taken  place,  the  remaining  volume  of  oil  could 
be  read  off  accurately.  The  alkaline  solution  was 
then  allowed  to  run  off  into  a  graduated  flask  and 
the  remaining  oil  treated  with  fresh  solution. 
This  Operation  was  repeated  until  all  thymol  had 
been  removed.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  both 
methods  could  be  applied  to  the  same  quantity  of 
oil  at  the  same  time.  The  method  in  detail  is  as 
follows : 

Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Thymol  in  Volatile  Oils. 

From  a  weiglied  flask  of  oil  pour  out  about 
5  cc.  into  a  glass  stoppered  burette  gradua/ted  to 
Vio  cc.  Weigh  the  flask  again ;  the  difference  gives 
the  weight  of  oil  used  for  the  experiment.  Add 
about  an  equal  volume  of  petroleum  ether  and 
then  note  the  volume  of  the  mixture  carefully.  A 
little  water  can  be  added  so  as  to  bring  the  oil 
up  to  the  scale  of  graduations  on  the  burette. 
Now  add  the  5  p.  c.  potassium  hydrate  solution 
and  shake  vigorously  for  a  short  time,  then  allow 
to  stand  until  Separation  is  complete.  Note  the 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  oil  and  allow  the 
alkaline  solution  to  run  into  a  100  cc.  graduated 
flask.  This  Operation  is  repeated  several  times, 
until  no  further  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  oil 
takes  place,  or  better  still,  until  the  oil  no  longer 
shows  Flückiger’s  test.  for  thymol.  To  make  this 
test  put  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  into  a  test  tube, 
add  about  twenty  drops  of  Chloroform  and  a  small 
quantity  of  solid  NaOH  and  apply  heat.  If  thymol 
is  still  present  a  red  color  will  appear.  When  all 
the  thymol  has  been  removed  notice  the  volume 
of  the  remaining  oil  carefully.  The  difference 
between  the  volumes  of  oil  before  and  after  shaking 
with  the  alkali  gives  the  volume  of  thymol  dis- 
solved.  From  this  the  percentage  of  thymol  by 
volume  is  readily  calculated. 

The  alkaline  solution  of  thymol  is  made  up  to 
100  or  200  cc.  as  the  case  may  require,  using  the 
5  p.  c.  alkali  as  the  diluent.  To  10  cc.  of  this 
solution  in  a  graduated  500  cc.  flask  is  added  Vi o 
normal  iodine  solution  in  slight  excess.  The  thymol 
is  precipitated  as  a  dark  reddish-brown  iodine 
compound.  In  order  to  knoiv  w'hen  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iodine  has  been  added,  remove  a  few 
drops  from  the  flask  to  a  test-tube  containing 
some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  W'hen  sufficient 
iodine  is  present  the  color  of  the  solution  shows 
the  presenee  of  iodine,  otherwise  the  liquid  is  milky 
due  to  the  Separation  of  thymol.  The  solution  is 
now  made  slightly  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  diluted  to  500  cc.  From  this  100  cc. 
are  filtered  off  and  the  excess  of  iodine  determined 
by  titration  with  Vio  normal  sodium  thiosulphate 
solution.  The  number  of  cc.  required,  multiplied 
by  five,  and  deducted  from  the  number  of  cc.  Vio 
normal  iodine  added  gives  the  number  of  cc.  of 
iodine  required  by  the  thymol. 

C10H14O  +  41  +  2NaOH  =  Ci0Hi2I2O+2NaB-2H2O . 

Every  cc.  Vio  normal  iodine  solution  equals 
0.003741  gram  thymol.  Knowing  the  quantity  of 
thymol  in  the  alkaline  solution  the  percentage  in 
the  original  oil  is  readily  found. 

Mixtures  of  pure  thymol  with  pure  limonene 
and  pure  cymene  respectively  were  made  and  sub- 
jected  to  the  above  method  of  estimation  with  the 
following  results : 
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Thymol  Quantity  Quantity  found. 

, - A - - 

dissolved  in  :  present.  Iodine method.  Solution  method. 

Cymene . 25.00%  125  34  28.00  p.  c. 

I  9^  9ca  u 

Limonene .  25.00%  1 25  6()  “  30.00  “ 

It  is  clear  that  the  potassium  hydrate  solution 
in  the  presence  of  thymol  dissolves  some  of  the 
other  constituents,  thus  making  the  percentage  of 
thymol  by  the  solution  method  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

Having  obtained  satisfactory  results  with 

thymol  further  experiments  were  made  with  its 
isomer,  carvacrol.  It  was  found  that  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  the  iodide  as  a  floeculent  precipitate  was 
far  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  thymol  where 
Separation  takes  place  immediately.  Further,  the 
iodide  formed  is  not  as  stable  in  the  solution  as 
is  that  of  thymol;  even  slight  acidulation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  some  changes  on  Stand¬ 
ing.  For  these  reasons  slight  modifications  in  the 
method  are  necessary. 

Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Carvacrol  in  Yolatile  Oils. 

The  shaking  out  of  the  carvacrol  from  the  oil 
with  5  p.  c.  alkali  solution  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  thymol.  To  10  cc.  of  the  alkaline  solution  in 
a  graduated  500  cc.  flask  Vio  normal  iodine  solu¬ 
tion  is  added.  To  avoid  a  large  excess  of  iodine 
the  same  test  as  for  thymol  is  applied.  The  iodide 
of  carvacrol  is  precipitated  a,s  a  white,  finely 
divided  precipitate,  giving  the  solution  a  milky 
appearance.  By  shaking  the  solution  for  a.  short 
time  the  precipitate  becomes  floeculent,  leaving  the 
solution  clear  or  nearly  so.  Now  dilute  to  500  cc. 
and  Alter  off  100  cc.  Acidulate  the  filtrate  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  titrate  the  liberated  iodine 
with  Yio  normal  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  ealcu- 
lation  of  the  percentage  is  the  same  as  that  for 
thymol.  Every  cc.  of  V10  normal  iodine  equals 
0.003741  gr.  carvacrol.  This  method  for  carvacrol 
differs  from  that  of  thymol  only  in  that  the 
Separation  of  the  iodide  has  to  be  induced  by 
violent  shaking  and  in  that  the  iodide  is  removed 
by  flltration  before  acidulating. 

Several  estimations  of  oils  have  been  made. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Iodine  Method. 

Solution  Method. 

Oil. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Thymol. 

Carva¬ 

crol. 

Thymol. 

Carva¬ 

crol. 

Thyme . 

0.949 

/56.16 

\55.78 

/58.48 
\  58.00 

65.00 

70.00 

Monarda 

fistulosa... 

0.935 

/  58.20 
\  58.40 

70.00 

[53.34 

\53.66 

64.50 

Monarda 

fistulosa... 

0.927 

— 

/  54.46 
\54.26 

65.50 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  solution  method  gives  figures  that  are  entirely 
too  high,  and  they  also  show  that  the  result  is  not 
even  an  approximate  one.  It  is  somewhat  simpler, 
yet  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  even  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Volumetrie  analysis  the  iodine 
method  ought  certainly  not  to  prove  difficult. 
The  results  obtained  by  using  an  oil  of  known 
thymol  content  certainly  show  this  method  to  be 


far  superior  to  the  solution  method.  The  iodine 
method  has  been  used  in  this  laboratory  by 
students  with  only  a  moderate  experience  in  quanti¬ 
tative  work  with  good  results.  Further  trials  are 
now  in  progress. 

These  experiments  on  the  estimation  of  phenols 
in  volatile  oils  are  being  continued.  At  present 
eugenol  and  the  oils  containing  it  are  under  con- 
sideration.  Pharm.  Chem.  Laboratory, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Oii  tlie  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Oil 
from  Monarda  Punctata  (L). 


By  Wm.  R.  Schumann  and  Edward  Kremers. 


Introduction. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Chemical  composition  of  the 
volatile  oil  from  Monarda  fistulosa 1  one  of  us 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  exami- 
nations  of  four  specimens  of  Monarda  punctata 
have  been  recorded,  none  of  these  specimens  are 
authentic. 

In  1846  an  oil  of  horsemint  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Monarda  punctata  was  examined  by 
Arppe1 2.  In  1888  an  examination  of  oils  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  Monarda  punctata  was  made 
by  Mr.  Schroeter3 *.  One  sample  of  oil  was  taken 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  where  it  had  been  standing  for  six 
years,  during  which  time  it  had  deposited  crystals 
of  thymol.  The  other  two  specimens  were  evidently 
obtained  in  the  open  market,  from  reliable  sources. 

However,  for  none  of  the  four  specimens  of  oil 
heretofore  examined  is  there  any  positive  guaran- 
tee  given  as  to  their  source.  Arppe  separated 
mechanically  a  crystalline  stearopten,  evidently 
thymol  which  had  been  deposited  upon  standing. 
Schroeter  States  that  the  oil  eontains  a  hydro- 
carbon  of  the  formula  C10H16;  thymol  “which  is 
dextrogyrate;”  a  compound  CioHigO,  boiling  be- 
tween  240°— 250°;  and  formic,  acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

The  oils  used,  the  methods  employed,  as  well 
as  the  description  of  some  of  the  results,  e.  g.  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  optically  inactive  thymol, 
did  not  inspire  confidence. 

Some  of  these  odd  Statements  have  crept  into 
the  literabure  of  volatile  oils.  Thus  Bornemann5 
calls  attention  to  the  supposed  difference  in  rota¬ 
tory  power  between  thymol  from  oil  of  thyme  and 
that  from  Monarda.  He  also  mentions  that  the 
thymol  from  fresh  monarda  oil  is  noncrystallizable, 
whereas  the  crystallizability  of  the  thymol  in- 
ereases  with  the  age  of  the  oil. 

Experimental  Part. 

In  view  of  the  interesting  results  obtained  upon 
examination  of  the  oil  from  Monarda  fistulosa 
obtained  from  authentic  material  and  of  some  of 
the  discrepancies  that  have  crept  into  literature  on 
the  subject,  another  examination  seemed  called  for. 

The  material  from  which  the  oil  was  obtained 
was  collected  early  in  August  near  Pine  Bluff, 

1  Proceedings  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Vol. 

43,  p.  256.  1895. 

2  Pharm  aceutische  Rundschau,  Vol.  13,  p.  207.  1895. 

Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  5,  8,  41. 

3  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  p.  113. 

5  Die  Flüchtigen  Oele,  p.  372. 
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about  flfteen  miles  west  of  Madison,  and  was 
identified  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Cheney  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  fl  owering  herb  was  distilled  with  water 
vapor  while  still  fresh,  abont  one-half  of  a  pound 
of  oil  being  obtained.  The  oil  is  of  an  amber  or 
light  yellowish  color  with  a  pleasant  yet  cliarac- 
teristic  mint-like  odor,  sp.  gr.  0.9307  at  20°.  It 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  -f-  0.05479  to  the 
right  at  20°,  hence  [«]d  =  +  0.0588. 

Separation  of  Phenol. 

In  order  to  remove  the  phenol  the  oil  was 
shaken  with  10  p.  c.  caustic  soda  solntion. 

(1)  From  25  ec.  of  oil  shaken  with  50  cc.  of 
the  soda  solntion,  14  cc.  went  into  solution  or  56 
p.  c.  phenol. 

(2)  A  dnplicate  experiment  gave  identical  re- 
sults. 

(3)  Front  150  cc.  of  oil  shaken  with  350  cc.  of 
soda  solntion,  84  cc.  went  into  solution  or  56  p.  c. 

The  alkaline  solution  of  phenol  was  distilled 
with  water  vapor  to  remove  any  non-phenol  por- 
tion  of  the  oil  that  miglit  have  gone  into  solution. 
The  solution  was  then  acidulated  with  sulpliuric 
acid  and  the  distillation  continued.  The  distilled 
oily  phenol  was  dried  with  exsiccated  sodium  sul- 
phate  and  exposecl  to  the  temperature  of  a  winter’s 
night,  when  it  solidified  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
The  melting-point  of  the  dried  a-lmost  colorless 
crystals  was  found  to  be  50°.  With  Chloroform 
and  caustic  soda  it  gave  the  characteristic  reac- 
tions  of  thymol  and  carvacrol.  The  melting-point, 
however,  excludes  the  latter. 

Non  -Phenol  Constitnents . 

That  portion  of  the  oil  which  was  not  dissolved 
by  shaking  with  10  p.  c.  soda  solution  was  dis¬ 
tilled  with  water  vapor.  79.3  grams  of  oily  dis- 
tillate  were  obtained.  This  was  dried.  Inasmuch 
as  the  original  oil  hacl  been  shaken  only  once  with 
caustic  soda,  the  oily  distillate  still  gave  a  reaction 
for  thymol  when  testecl  aceording  to  Flückiger4 
with  Chloroform  and  caustic  soda  solution.  This 
reaction,  however,  is  very  delicate  and  would  in- 
dicate  traces  of  the  phenol. 

The  oil  deprived  practically  of  thymol  had  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0.887.  In  a  100  mm.  tube  it  turned  the 
plane  of  polarized  light  1.7166°  to  the  right, 
lipon  fractionation  the  following  fractions  were 
obtained : 


78° —  88° . 

.  3.5 

cc. 

88° —  98° . 

.  1.75 

cc. 

98°— 166° . 

...about  7.0 

cc. 

166°— 172° . 

.  4.0 

cc. 

172°— 178° . 

. 13.0 

cc. 

178°— 186° . 

.  0.5 

cc. 

186°— 202° . 

.  6.0 

cc. 

909° 

Fraction  1 

72°— 178°. 

It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Brennan  a  year  ago  that 
the  oil  of  Monarda  fistu  losa  contained  cyrnene. 
The  large  yield  of  this  fraction  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  this  hydrocarbon  in 
this  closely  related  oil.  In  order  to  ascertain  its 
presence  or  absence,  7  cc.  of  this  fraction  were 
heated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  30  gm.  of 
potassium  permanganate  until  the  color  disap- 
peared.  The  solution  was  then  filtered  and  evap- 
orated  to  dryness,  the  residue  then  dissolved  in 
water  and  acidulated  with  sulp huric  acid.  A  dense 

4  F.  A.  Flückiger,  Reactionen,  p.  156. 


wliitisli  precipitate  was  formed.  After  recrystalli- 
zation  from  alcohol  the  melting-point  was  found 
to  be  155° — 156°,  which  is  that  of  oxycumic  acid, 
thus  proving  the  presence  of  cymene. 

Fraction  186-202  . 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  this  frac¬ 
tion,  a  eombustion  only  could  be  made  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  probable  presence  of  linalool  or 
a  similar  body. 

(1)  0.1372  g.  of  substance  gave  0.1340  g.  HoO 
—  0.01488  g.  H.  and  0.4145  g.  CO2  = 
0.11304  g.  C. 

(2)  0.13089  g.  of  substance  gave  0.1285  g. 
H20  =  0.01427  g.  H.  and  0.3749  g.  C02 
=  0.1101  g.  C. 

(3)  0.1289  g.  of  substance  gave  0.1322  g.  H2O 


=  0.0149  g.  H.  and 
0.10388  g.  C. 

Calculated  for 

0.3809  g. 

Found. 

CO2  - 

CioHlsO. 

1. 

II. 

in. 

c. 

77.92% 

82.39% 

78.08% 

80.6% 

H. 

11.69% 

11.84% 

11.25% 

11.6% 

0. 

10.37% 

6.77% 

10.67% 

7.8% 

These  results  do  not  agree  very  well,  nor  can 
the  fractions  after  but  one  fractionation  be  con- 
sidered  pure.  The  amount  of  oxygen,  however, 
makes  the  presence  of  some  oxygenated  substance 
like  linalool  probable. 

*  *  * 

May  31st  of  this  year  about  30  pounds  of 
young  plante  not  yet  in  blossom  were  collected 
near  Arena,  Wis.,  by  Prof.  Cheney.  From  the 
partly  dried  herb  about  118  grams  of  oil  or  3.39% 
were  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  vapor. 
The  oil  possessed  a  slightly  reddish  color  and  had 
a  sp.  gr.  of  0.925  at  20°.  The  rotatory  power 
could  not  be  taken  on  account  of  the  dark  color 
of  the  oil.  A  Volumetrie  estimation  of  thymol  was 
made.  * 

1.  (a)  4.4580  grams  of  oil  were  diluted  to  13.0 

cc.  with  petroleum  ether  and  shaken 
with  5  p.  c.  soda  solution  until  the 
volume  of  the  ether  solution  remained 
unchanged  and  thymol  was  no  longer 
indicated  by  Flückiger’s  reaction. 

Löss  of  volume,  3.0  cc.=61.22%  phenol. 
(b)  Alkaline  solution  of  thymol  diluted  to 
100  cc.  with  5  p.  c.  soda  solution. 

(a)  10  cc.  of  this  solution  required  73.5 
ttl  solution  for  precipitation  of 
phenol,  hence  75.3  X  0.0037415  = 
61.68%  thymol. 

(/?)  A  duplicate  test  ga  ve  identical  re¬ 
sults. 

2.  (a)  5.7887  g.  diluted  to  13.3  cc.  lost  3.9  cc., 

hence  61.9%  phenol  present. 

(b)  Alkaline  solution  of  thymol  diluted  to 
100  cc.  with  5%  soda  solution. 

(«)  10  cc.  required  95.0  ^1  V.  S.  for  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  phenol,  hence  present 
61.4%  thymol. 

( ß )  A  duplicate  test  gave  identical  re¬ 
sults. 

Table  of  Results. 

Shaking  out  Process.  As  Thymol  Iodide. 


Exp.  1 . 61.22%  61.68% 

Exp.  2 . 61.9  %  61.4  % 


Pharm.  Cliem.  Lab.,  Univ.  of  Wis. 


*  For  the  details  of  this  process  eompare  The  Volumetrie 
estimation  of  phenols  by  E.  Kremers  and  O.  Sehreiner. 
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History  and  Names  of  Rhamnus  Pursliiana 

e/ 

(Cascara  Sagrada). *  * 


By  J.  U.  Lloyd. 


Contributiou  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the  American 
Pharmacentical  Association. 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  New  Preparations  f 
October  15th,  1877,  p.  8,  the  late  Pr.  J.  H.  Bandy, 
an  eclectie  physieian  of  Colusa,  California,  com- 
mended  “Cascara  Sagrada”  as  a  valuable  remedy 
in  the  treatnient  of  constipation.  Tliis  notice  was 
by  means  of  a  brief  note  tliat  was  part  of  a  paper 
oit  Berberis  aquifolium,  Pr.  Bundy  promising,  how- 
ever,  to  give  it  fnrther  attention  as  follows:  — 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  on  Cascara 
Sagrada  in  tliis  paper  but  using  it  in  connection 
with  the  Berberis,  I  simply  make  mention  of  it. 
In  the  future  I  will  introduce  tliis  drug  to  the 
profession.” 

Tliis,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  deterniine,  was 
the  first  reference  concerning  tliis  remedy  in  phar-  j 
maceutical  or  medical  print.  Agreeable  to  promise, 
in  January,  1878,1  Pr.  Bundy  contributed  a  paper 
on  the  subject  “Cascara  Sagrada”  in  wliich  he 
gave  the  uses  of  fluid  extract  of  “Cascara  Sagrada”. 
Following  tliis  came  many  papers  front  Pr.  Bundy 
and  other  physicians,  twenty  contributions  on  the 
subject  being  printed  in  New  Preparations,  1878, 
to  wliich  journal  with  few  exceptions  the  subject 
was  confined  during  1877  and  1878.  Pr.  Bundy 
stated  in  his  paper  (1878)  that  “A  description  of 
the  Cascara  I  am  unable  to  give  at  this  time,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  shrub,  and  in  due 
time  its  botanical  name  will  be  known.”  Ile  neg- 
lected,  however,  to  concern  himself  further  in  the 
matter. 

In  the  fall  of  1878,  Pr.  C.  H.  Adair,  of  Colusa, 
California,  a  partner  of  Pr.  Bundy,  sent  the  writer 


specimens  of  the  bark  and  botanical  specimens  of 
the  tree  or  shrub  yielding  it.  These  on  identifica- 
tion  by  Mr.  Curtis  (I.  Lloyd  proved  to  be  Rhamnus 
Pursliiana.  This  fact  was  announced  in  a  paper 
on  Some  Specimens  of  Western  Plauts,  presented 
to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  held 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November,  1871  (Proceedings, 
1879,  p.  707),  and  completed  the  drug’s  history. 

Names. 

Pr.  Bundy  supplied  the  drug  under  the  Spanish 
name  “Cascara  Sagrada”,  wliich  name  is  said  to 
have  been  in  local  use  throughout  some  sections  of 
California,  and  soon  came  to  be  the  common  name 
of  the  drug.  It  will  surely  dominate  all  others  as 
long  as  the  drug  is  in  use.  The  anglicised  name 
“Sacred  Bark”  has  also  been  applied  to  the  drug, 
and  the  Scriptural  term  Chittem  Bark  was  also 
employed  in  early  days  in  some  parts  of  California, 
but  these  last  names  are  now  obsolete. 

Summary. 

To  Pr.  J.  H.  Bundy,  Colusa,  California,  1877, 
is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  the  bark  of 
Rhamnus  Pursliiana  (Cascara  Sagrada)  to  the 
medical  profession. 

To  New  Preparations,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
of  Detroit,  Michigan  (1877  and  1878),  is  due  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  drug  to  the  attention  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists. 

To  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  Michigan 
(1878),  is  due  the  credit  of  making  the  first  phar¬ 
maceutical  preparation  (the  fluid  extract)  and  of 
bringing  this  preparation  into  general  conspicuity, 
tlirough  their  advertisements  and  business  Con¬ 
nections.  It  may  be  said  without  danger  of  contro- 
versy  that  this  firm  introduced  and  established 
Cascara  Sagrada  as  a  remedy. 

To  Pr.  C.  H.  Adair  (1878),  of  Colusa,  California, 
is  due  the  credit  of  furnishing  the  botanical  speci- 
I  mens  that  established  the  drug’s  botanical  position. 


Medicinal  Plauts  of  Brazil* 


By  Dr.  Theodor  Peckolt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Populär  Remedies 

Persea  alba  Nees.  Kommt  vor  in  den  nörd¬ 
lichen  Staaten,  vorzugsweise  in  Goyaz  und  Alagoas, 
wo  dieselbe  Lauro  —  Lorbeer  benannt  wird.  In 
Pernambuco  heisst  dieselbe  Lauro  conga  de  porco 
—  Schweinjoch  Lorbeer. 

Ein  ansehnlicher  Baum  mit  dunkelbrauner, 
glatter  Rinde.  Die  Blätter  sind  kurzgestiehlt,  steif, 
lederartig,  lancettlich,  mattgrün,  unterseits  hell¬ 
gelblich.  ~  Per  Blüthenstand  besteht  aus  kurzen 
Rispen.  Pie  Frucht  ist  eine  kleine,  runde  Beere. 

Pie  Pflanze  wird  nicht  arzneilich  benutzt.  Das 
weisse,  etwas  poroese  Holz  wird  zu  Brettern,  aus 
welchen  Marmeladen-  und  Confectkisten  angefertigt 
werden,  sowie  auch  zu  verschiedenen  Kiichenge- 
räthschaften  verarbeitet.  Pie  gegabelten  Aeste 
dienen  als  Joch  für  Schweine,  um  dieselben  zu  hin¬ 
dern  die  Umhegung  der  Weide  zu  passiren. 


fr om  the  Lauracae. 

Persea  alba  Nees.  Occurs  in  the  northern 
States,  especially  in  Goyaz,  and  Alagoas,  where  it 
is  called  Lauro  —  Laurel.  In  Pernambuco  it  is 
known  as  Lauro  conga  de  porco  —  swine’s  yoke 
laurel. 

A  considerable  tree  with  dark  brown,  smooth 
bark.  The  leaves  are  short  petioled,  stiff,  leathery, 
laneeolate,  dull  green,  the  under  side  bright  yel- 
lowish.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  short  panicles. 
The  fruit  is  a  small,  round  berry. 

This  plant  is  not  used  medicinally.  The  white, 
somewhat  porous  wood  is  made  into  boards  out 
of  wliich  Containers  for  marmalade  and  confection- 
ery  are  constructed.  It  is  also  worked  up  into 
various  kitchen  Utensils.  The  forked  branches  are 
used  as  yokes  for  swine  to  prevent  them  from 
going  tlirough  pasture  fences. 


*  New  Preparations,  Detroit,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

f  Introductory  to  a  contribution  from  Chemical  investigations  of  Rhamnus  Pursliiana,  undertaken  by  Alfred  R.  L.  Dohme. 
t  New  Preparations,  January,  1878,  p.  1. 

*  Continued  from  p.  51.  Translated  for  the  Review  by  Dr.  R.  H.  True,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Pharmacognosy  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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Persea  splendens  var.  chrysophylla 

Meissn.  Bekannt  als  Lauro  amarello — gelber  Lor¬ 
beer  —  in  den  Staaten  Goyaz,  Bahia,  Pernambuco 
und  Para. 

Ein  bis  neun  Meter  hoher  Baum.  Blätter  läng¬ 
lich,  laneettlich.  Bltithenstand  eine  ästige  Rispe. 
Beere  rothbräunlich,  von  der  Grösse  einer  grossen 
Olive.  Das  hellgelbe  Holz  ist  ungemein  dauerhaft 
und  zum  Schiffsbau  wie  auch  Häuserbau  besonders 
geschätzt,  da  es  nicht  von  der  Holz  zerstörenden 
Termite  beschädigt  wird.  Da  es  sich  leicht  poliren 
lässt  werden  elegante  Möbel  davon  angefertigt. 
Sp.  Gew.  0.521  bis  0.530. 

Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  Diese  Pflanze 
fehlt  in  keinem  Garten  der  tropischen  Staaten  und 
soll  in  den  Staaten  Para  und  Amazonas  im  Urwald 
Vorkommen;  doch  ist  die  Benennung  nicht  einer 
der  Sprachen  der  brazilianischen  Eingebornen  ent¬ 
nommen,  sondern  der  Caraibensp rache,  nämlich 
dem  Worte  abacate.  Der  frühere  Portugiese,  und 
der  ungebildete  Arbeiter  noch  jetzt,  braucht  in 
seiner  Aussprache  das  c  statt  v,  z.  B.  cinho  statt 
vinho  etc.  Auf  diese  Weise  ist  die  hier  gebräuch¬ 
liche  Benennung  abacate  für  die  Frucht  entstanden 
und  abacateiro  für  den  Baum. 

Der  Baum  gedeiht  hier  sehr  leicht  und  liefert 
nach  fünf  Jahren  schon  Früchte.  Er  erreicht  ge¬ 
wöhnlich  eine  Höhe  von  12  Meter  bei  62  Centim. 
Durchmesser.  Die  Früchte  reifen  im  April  und 
werden  wie  die  Bananen  geerntet  wenn  sie  voll¬ 
ständig  entwickelt  aber  noch  hart  sind.  Auf  Stroh 
gelegt  werden  sie  dann  in  einigen  Tagen  zur  Reife 
gebracht.  Durch  die  langjährige  Kultur  haben  sich 
mehrere  Varietäten  entwickelt.  Hier  im  Staate 
Rio  de  Janeiro  sind  nur  zwei  derselben  bekannt. 

1. )  Abacate  royo.  Violette  Abacate.  Dieselbe 
hat  die  Grösse  der  gewöhnlichen  Abacatefrucht. 
Die  Fruchtschale  ist  von  braunrother  und  violett- 
rot.her  Farbe,  das  Fruchtfleisch  dunkelgrün  und 
wohlschmeckender  als  das  der  gewöhnlichen  Abacate. 

2. )  Abacate  piqueno.  Wahrscheinlich  aus  der 
vorhergehenden  entstanden  und  erreicht  nur  die 
Grösse  einer  Bergamottbirne.  Die  Fruchtschale  ist 
hellviolett,  das  Fruchtfleisch  dunkelgrün. 

Diese  ist  die  wohlschmeckendste  und  zarteste 
der  drei  Sorten.  Die  Beere  des  gewöhnlichen  und 
häufigsten  Abacatebaumes  hat  die  Form  und  Grösse 
einer  Tafelbirne.  Die  dünne,  lederartige,  hellgrüne 
Fruchtschale  enthält  ein  mattgrünes  Fruchtfleisch, 
welches  in  2  bis  3  cm.  dicker  Lage  den  Walnuss¬ 
grossen  rothbräunlichen  Samenkern  umgiebt. 

Die  Früchte  wiegen  von  400  bis  600  Grm.  und 
bestehen  aus  5  p.  c.  Fruchtschale,  75  p.  c.  Frucht¬ 
fleisch  und  20  p.  c.  Kern.  Die  frische  Fruchtschale 
enthält  78.470  p.  c.  Wasser.  1.165  p.  c.  Chlorophyll 
und  Fett,  1.300  p.  c.  hellbraunes  Harz,  0.130  p.  c. 
Eisen  grünende  Gerbsäure,  Eiweiss,  sowie  Spuren 
von  Zucker  etc.  Gekocht  wird  dieselbe  dem  Sch  weine- 
futter  beigemischt.  Die  Samenkerne  sind  rund, 
rothbräunlich  und  spalten  sich  leicht  in  zwei  Samen¬ 
lappen.  Auf  der  Spaltungsfläche  sind  sie  glänzend 
dunkelroth.  Dieselben  wurden  zuerst  1829  von 
Ricord-Madiana,  dann  von  Pibram  und  1866  von 
Dr.  Wittstein  untersucht.  Derselbe  fand  in  den 
Samen :  Butterartiges  Fett,  7  p.  c.;  braun-rothes 
Harz,  5.4  p.  c.;  Stärkemehl,  10  p.  c.;  Proteinsub¬ 
stanzen,  11  p.  c.;  Bitterstoff;  gelbes  Harz;  Eisen 
grünende  Gerbsäure  etc.  Madiana  fand  auch  Gal¬ 
lussäure,  und  Pibram  erhielt  durch  Destillation  ein 
stearoptenartiges  ätherisches  Oel  von  campher- 
artigem  Geruch  und  Geschmack.  Meine  Unter¬ 
suchung  der  Samenkerne  ergab:  Wasser,  56.876;  | 


Persea  splendens  var.  chrysophylla 

Meissn.  Known  as  Lauro  amarello — yellow  laurel 
—  in  the  States  Goyaz,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and 
Para. 

A  tree  one  to  nine  meters  high;  leaves  oblong 
or  lanceolate;  inflorescence  a  branching  panicle; 
berries  reddish-brown,  of  the  size  of  a.  large  olive. 
The  light  yellow  wood  is  unusually  durable  and 
especially  valuable  in  the  construction  of  ships 
and  houses,  since  it  is  not  harmed  by  the  wood- 
destroying  termites.  Because  it  is  easily  polished, 
elegant  furniture  is  made  of  it.  Spec.  grav.  0.521 
to  0.530. 

Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  This  plant  is 
lacking  in  no  garden  in  the  tropical  states  and  is 
reported  as  present  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
states  of  Para  and  Amazonas;  still  the  name  is 
not  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Brazilian 
natives,  but  from  the  Caribbean  language,  from 
the  wrord  abacate.  The  earlier  Portugese  and  the 
uneducated  laborer  even  to-day  in  his  speech  uses 
c  instead  of  v,  e.  g.  jcinho  instead  of  vinho,  etc. 
In  this  way  the  name  here  used  for  the  fruit, 
abacate,  originated,  also  abacateiro  for  the  tree. 

The  tree  flourishes  readily  here  and  in  about 
five  years  bears  fruit.  It  attains  usually  a  height 
of  twelve  meters  with  a  diameter  of  sixty-two 
centimeters.  The  fruits  ripen  in  April  and,  like 
bananas,  are  gathered  after  they  are  eompletely 
developed,  but  still  hard.  They  are  laid  on  straw 
and  ripen  in  a  few  days.  By  long  cultivation,  a 
number  of  varieties  have  developed.  Here,  in  the 
state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  two  are  known. 

1. )  Abacate  royo.  Violet  abacate.  The  size  is 
that  of  the  usual  abacate  fruit.  The  rind  is  of  a 
brownish-red  and  violet  color,  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
dark  green  and  of  more  agreeable  taste  than  the 
common  abacate. 

2.  )  Abacate  piqueno.  Probablv  originated  from 
the  above  and  attains  only  to  the  size  of  a  ber- 
gamot  pear.  The  rind  is  light  violet,  the  flesh 
dark  green.  This  is  the  most  palatable  and  deli- 
cate  of  these  kinds. 

The  berry  of  the  common  and  most  abundant 
abacate  tree  is  in  form  and  size  like  the  table 
pear.  The  thin,  leathery,  light  green  rind  encloses 
a  pale  green  flesh,  which  surrounds,  in  a  layer  two 
to  three  centimeters  thick,  a  reddish-brown  seed 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

The  fruits  weigh  from  400  to  600  grams  and 
consist  of  rind,  5  percent;  flesh,  75  percent;  seed, 
20  percent.  The  fresh  peel  contains  78.470  percent 
water;  1.165  percent  Chlorophyll  and  fat;  1.300 
percent  light  brown  resin;  0.130  percent  tannin 
colored  green  with  iron  salts;  proteid,  t-races  of 
sugar,  etc.  After  being  cooked,  they  are  mixed  with 
the  feed  for  swine.  The  kernel  of  the  seed  is  round, 
brownish-red,  and  the  cotyledons  are  easily  split 
apart.  The  split  surfaces  are  shining  dark  red.  The 
seeds  were  first  investigated  in  1829  by  Ricord- 
Madiana,  later  by  Pibram,  and  in  1866  by  Dr.  Witt¬ 
stein.  Wittstein  found  in  the  seeds  the  following: 
Butter-like  fat,  7.0;  brownish-red  resin,  5.4;  starch, 
10.0;  proteid  substances,  11.0  percent.  Bitter  prin- 
ciple,  yellow  resin,  tannin  colored  green  with  iron 
salts  etc.  Madiana  found  also  gallic  acid,  and 
Pibram  obtained  by  distillation  a  stearopten-like, 
ethereal  oil  with  camphoraceous  odor  and  taste. 
My  investigation  of  the  seed  gave  the  following: 
water,  56.876;  fatty  oil,  0.129;  starch,  8.534; 
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fettes  Oel,  0.129;  Stärkemehl,  8.534;  Glycose, 
1.080;  Eisen  grünende  Gerbsäure,  1.572;  Perseit, 
3.820;  Proteinstoffe,  1.300;  rotlies  Harz,  2.328; 
Extract,  2.092;  Asche,  1.010  Procent. 

Eine  grosse  Portion  der  frischen,  geruchlosen 
Kerne  wurde  destillirt,  aber  auch  nicht  eine  Spur 
eines  ätherischen  Oeles  erhalten;  ebensowenig  ge¬ 
lang  es,  Gallussäure  nachzuweisen.  Das  Frucht¬ 
fleisch  wurde  ebenfalls  zuerst  von  Ricord-Madiana 
untersucht.  Derselbe  fand:  Fettsubstanzen,  9.9; 
stickstoffhaltige  Materie,  5.6;  Gummi,  5.6;  Faser, 
1.2  Procent.  In  dem  Fruchtfleische  der  unreifen, 
noch  nicht  vollständig  entwickelten  Frucht  fand 
er  10.058  Procent  Stärkemehl,  sowie  Gerbsäure, 
welche  beim  Reifen  verschwindet.  Meine  Unter¬ 
suchung  des  frischen,  reifen  Fruchtfleisches  ergab: 
Wasser,  80.670;  gelbes,  fettes  Oel,  8.500;  Glycose, 
3.175;  Stärkemehl,  1,877;  Proteinstoffe,  1.635; 
Perseit,  0.783;  Aepfelsäure,  0.049;  Weinsteinsäure, 
0.082;  Extract  etc.,  2.775;  Asche,  0.980  Procent. 
Dr.  Busse,  Assistent  des  Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  in  Jena, 
fand  in  100  Theilen  Trockensubstanz  1.353  Theile 
Stickstoff.  Dieselbe  ist  also  reicher  an  Protein¬ 
substanz  als  Mandioccamehl  (0.322  p.  c.)  und 
Mais  (0.9  p.  c.),  und  steht  an  Gehalt  von  Kohle¬ 
hydraten  wenig  zurück.  Die  Frucht  wird  daher 
mit  Recht  wie  Banana  und  Brodfrucht  als  Nah¬ 
rungsmittel  benutzt.  Im  Fruchtfleisch  ist  keine 
freie  Säure  vorhanden.  Die  organischen  Säuren 
sind  an  Kalk  und  Kali  gebunden.  Deshalb  besitzt 
die  Frucht  einen  faden,  süsslichen  Geschmack. 
Der  Volksinstinkt  hat  zum  Genuss  derselben,  durch 
Zusatz  von  Citronensäure  und  Zucker,  das  Richtige 
getroffen,  um  dieselbe  wohlschmeckend  zu  machen. 
Das  fette  Oel  ist  transparent,  gelblich,  geruchlos, 
von  mildem  Geschmack,  dem  Provenceröl  sehr 
ähnlich. 


glucose,  1,080;  tannin  colored  green  with  iron 
salts,  1.572;  perseite,  3,820;  proteid  substances, 
1.300;  red  resin,  2.328;  extractive,  2.092;  ash, 
1.010  percent . 

A  quantity  of  the  fresh,  odorless  kerneis  was 
distilled  but  no  trace  of  an  ethereal  oil  was  de- 
tected;  the  attempt  to  find  gallic  acid  was  likewise 
fruitless.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit  was  also  first  in- 
vestigated  by  Ricord-Madiana.  He  found  as  fol- 
lows:  fatty  substances,  9.9;  nitrogen-containing 
substances,  5.6;  gum,  5.6;  fibre,  1.2  percent.  In 
the  flesh  of  the  unripe,  incompletely  developed 
fruit  he  found  10.058  percent  starch  as  well  as 
tannin  which  in  ripening  disappeared.  My  investi- 
gation  of  the  fresh,  ripe  flesh  of  the  fruit  gave  as 
follows:  water,  80.670;  yellow  fatty  oil,  8.500; 
glucose,  3.175;  starch,  1,877;  proteid,  1.635 ;  per¬ 
seite,  0.783;  malic  acid,  0.049;  tartaric  acid,  0.082; 
extractive  etc.,  2.775;  ash,  0.980  percent.  Dr. 
Busse,  assistant  to  Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  at  Jena, 
found  in  100  parts  of  dry  substance  1.353  parts 
of  nitrogen.  It  is,  therefore,  richer  in  proteids 
than  in  manioc  meal  (0.322  percent)  and  maize 
(0.9  percent)  and  the  carbohydrate  content  is  but 
a  little  less.  The  fruit  is,  therefore,  rightfully  used, 
like  the  banana  and  the  bread  fruit,  as  an  article 
of  nutrition.  The  fruit-flesh  contains  no  free  acids. 
The  organic  aeicls  are  combined  with  calcium  and 
potassium,  therefore  the  fruit  has  an  insipid, 
sweetish  taste.  To  make  the  fruit  more  palatable, 
the  populär  instinct  has  found  the  right  means  in 
the  addition  of  citric  acid  and  sugar.  The  fatty 
oil  is  transparent,  yellowish,  odorless,  of  a  mild 
taste,  similar  to  that  of  Provence  oil. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Reagents  and  Reactions  known  ky  tlie 
Names  of  tlieir  Antliors.* 


Based  on  the  original  Collection  by  A.  Schneider,  revised 
and  eularged  by  Dr.  Julius  Altschul. 


Drouot’s  test  for  margarin  in  butter.  The 
sample  is  inelted  :  butter  is  transparent,  margarin 
turbid.  Bischoff,  also  Jahr  have  recently  devised 
apparatus  whereby  the  behavior  of  the  molten  fat 
wlien  sha.ken  with  warm  water  can  be  observed. 
Margarin  rapidly  separates  from  the  water,  where- 
as  the  butter  is  completely  emulsifled.  For  details 
see  Ph.  Centrh.,  37,  p.  43. 

Dudley’s  reagent  for  glucose.  Bismuth  sub¬ 
nitrate  is  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid,  an  equal 
volume  of  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  and 
diluted  with  water  to  teil  times  its  volume.  The 
urine  to  be  tested  is  made  alkaline,  a  few  drops 
of  the  reagent  are  added  and  the  mixtnre  boiled 
for  from  20  to  30  seconds.  In  the  presence  of 
glucose  the  bismuth  compound  is  reduced,  a  black 
precipitate  being  produced. 

Comp.  Aimen's,  Boettgers  tests. 


Duflos’  aniline  reaction.  With  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  trace  of  lead  peroxide  aniline  produces 
a  greenish  color. 

Dupasqier’s  reagent  for  organic  substance 
in  water  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  gold  Chloride. 
If  water  is  boiled  with  this  reagent  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  is  indicated  by  a  blueish-violet 
color  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  gold,  or  by  the 
formation  of  a  gold  mirror. 

Eboli’s  reaction  for  cantharidin.  The  solution 
to  be  tested  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium-bicliromate  is  added.  If  cantharidin  is 
present  a  handsome  green  color  is  produced. 

Ehrlich’s  diazo-reaction  is  the  test  for  patlio- 
logically  changed  urine  by  means  of  diazo-benzene 
sulphuric  acid.  Pentzoldt  (q.  v.)  uses  the  reaction 
for  the  detection  of  glucose  (upon  the  addition  of 
potassa),  Ehrlich  and  others  for  the  diagnosis  of 
various  diseases  (upon  addition  of  ammonia), 
especially  for  the  detection  of  bile  coloring  matter. 
The  directions  differ  materially.  The  reagent  is 
always  freshly  prepared,  e.  g.  according  to  the 
following  formula : 

a.  b. 

Sulphanilic  acid...  5  Sodium  nitrite . 0.5 

Hydrochloric  acid  50  Water . 100 

Dist.  water . 1000 

For  use,  6  ccm.  of  solution  h  are  added  to 
250  ccm.  of  solution  a. 

According  to  more  recent  Statements  a  diazo- 
benzene  sulphuric  acid  1:60  is  employed  as  Ehr¬ 
lich’’ s  reagent. 


Continued  from  p.  205. 
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Urine  is  tested  according  to  different  methods : 

I.  Equal  volumes  of  urine  and  the  reagent  are 
mixed  and  %  volume  of  ammonia  is  added.  In 
case  of  typhus,  pneumonia,  measles,  the  solution 
is  colored"  red,  tlie  color  being  readily  recognizable 
in  the  foam  when  the  solution  is  shaken. 

II.  According  to  Charite,  Annalen,  1886,  for 
the  detection  of  bile  coloring  matter,  Erlich' s 
reagent  is  added  to  urine  cliluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  resulting  dark 
color  is  converted  into  violet  upon  the  addition 
of  an  acid,  particularly  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

III.  The  urine  to  be  tested  is  shaken  with 
Chloroform.  To  the  chloroformic  solution  1  to  2 
volumes  of  Ehrlich’ s  reagent  and  sufficient  alcohol 
to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous  are  added. 
If  bilirubin  is  present  a  red  color  is  produced,  which 
upon  careful  addition  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  converted  into  violet  and  blue.  Upon  the 
addition  of  potassa  solution  three  zones  are  pro¬ 
duced,  a  lower  greenish-blue  one,  an  upper  pure 
blue  zone  and  between  a  reddish  band. 

Erlich’s  gentian  violet  solution  for  staining 
bacteria  is  produced  by  shaking  4  ccm.  aniline  with 
100  ccm.  distilled  water  and  separating  the  solu¬ 
tion  from  the  undissolved  aniline  by  filtration 
through  a  moist  filter.  To  the  filtrate  11  ccm.  of 
a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  gentian  violet 
are  added  while  shaking,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  24  hours. 

Einbrodt’s  reagent  for  ammonium  salts  is  a 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  made  slightly  alkaline 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  carbonate.  With 
ammonium  salts  this  solution  produces  a  white 
turbidity  or  precipitate. 

Einhorn’s  test  for  sugar  in  urine  by  means 
of  the  fermentation  method.  The  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  upon  treating  the  urine  with  yeast 
is  construed  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  presence 
of  glucose  in  the  urine.  Einhorn  and  others 
(v.  Arndt)  have  constructed  special  fermentation 
Saccharometers,  which  permit  an  exact  quantita¬ 
tive  estimation. 

Erdmann’s  reagent  for  alkaloids.  Six  drops 
nitric  acid  1.25  are  mixed  with  100  ccm.  water 
and  of  this  solution  10  drops  are  added  to  20  ccm. 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  According  to 
another  Statement  10  drops  of  nitric  acid  1.185 
are  diluted  with  20  ccm.  water  and  20  drops  of 
this  solution  are  added  to  40  ccm.  pure  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  to  2  mg.  of  the  dry 
alkaloid,  placed  on  a  watch-glass  over  white  paper 
or  in  a.  white  porcelain  disli,  1  ccm.  of  the  reagent 
is  added  and  the  mixture  is  set  aside  for  %  to  % 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  from  18  to  22°  C.  As 
to  the  resulting  color  reaction  consult  Hager, 
Pharm.  Praxis  I,  208. 

Erlicki’s  solution,  a  hardening  solution  for 
microscopic  preparations,  Contains  2.5  g.  potassium 
bichromate  and  0.5  g.  copper  sulphate  in  100  ccm. 
water. 

Errera’s  solution  for  the  extraction  of  alka¬ 
loids  is  an  alcoholic  5  p.  c.  tartaric  acid  solution. 

Erbach’s  reagent  for  albumen  is  a  solution 
of  10  g.  picric  acid  and  20  g.  citric  acid  in  1  1. 
water.  In  albuminous  Solutions  (urine)  the  reagent 
produces  (eventually  upon  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid)  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  amount  of  the 
latter,  which  can  be  estimated  approximately  in 
the  albuminometer,  can  serve  also  for  the  quanti¬ 
tative  estimation  of  albumen. 


Erbach’s  ureometer.  See  Huefner’s  reagent. 

Eykmann’s  phenol  reaction.  A  very  dilute 
plienol  solution  produces  upon  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  in  contact 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  red  zone  re¬ 
action  . 

Farrant’s  solution,  a  preservative  for  micro¬ 
scopic  preparations,  consists  of  1  p.  gum  arabic, 
1  p.  glycerin  and  1  p.  concentrated  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenious  acid. 

Faure’s  test  for  genuine  wine  coloring  matter. 
If  to  2  ccm.  red  wine  10  drops  of  a  2  p.  c.  tannin 
solution  and  6  drops  of  a  2  p.  c.  gelatine  solution 
are  added,  the  coloring  matter  from  wine  is  com- 
pletely  precipitated,  whereas  coal-tar  dye-stuffs 
remain  in  solution. 

Fehling’s  solution  for  the  estimation  of  sugar 
.and  reagent  for  other  reducing  substances.  For 
immediate  use  equal  volumes  of  the  following 
Solutions  are  mixed. 

I.  34.639  g.  crystallized,  not  effloresced  copper 
sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
diluted  to  500  ccm. 

II.  173  g.  crystallized  Rochelle  salt  and  50  g. 
caustic  soda  are  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to 
make  500  ccm. 

To  the  reagent  diluted  with  5  p.  of  water  the 
sugar  solution  of  about  1  p.  c.  strength  is  gradu- 
ally  added.  Discoloration  takes  place  and  red 
cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated.  10  ccm.  of  Fehling’s 
solution  are  reduced  by  0.05  g.  grape  sugar, 
0.067  g.  milk  sugar,  0.0475  g.  cane  sugar  and 
0.045  g.  dextrin  or  starch,  the  last  three  having 
been  previously  inverted  with  dilute  mineral  acid. 
It  should  be  understood  that  many  other  sub¬ 
stances  also  reduce  Fehling’s  solution. 

According  to  an  older  formula  Fehling’s  solu¬ 
tion  was  prepared  as  a  single  solution  and  had 
to  be  prepared  fresh  every  time  since  the  mixed 
Solutions  do  not  keep  well. 

Solutions  identical  with  or  similar  to  Fehling’s 
reagent  are  Barreswil’ s,  Frommherz’s,  Tromrner's, 
Violette’ s  and  Worm-Mueller’s  Solutions  (q.  v.). 

Fiebig’s  sugar  estimation  by  means  of  the 
fermentation  glucoseometer.  See  Einhorn. 

Finkelnburg’s  reagent  for  excrements  in  the 
examination  of  soil  and  water  is  an  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  oxide  in  sodium  thiosulphate.  If 
substances  containing  excrements  are  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  for  several  minutes,  then  made 
alkaline  with  soda  and  again  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  with  the  reagent,  a  dark  reddisli-brown  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  found,  wdiereas  the  solution  remains 
light  brown  in  color. 

Finkener’s  test  for  impurities  in  castor  oil. 
10  ccm.  of  oil  are  shaken  with  50  ccm.  alcohol, 
sp.  gr.  0.829  at  17.5°.  If  a  turbidity  is  produced 
which  does  not  disappear  when  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  20°  at  least  10  p.  c.  of  foreign  oils  have 
been  added. 

Filsinger’s  test  for  cacao  oil  (modified  ether 
test).  Two  g.  of  oil  are  shaken  in  a  graduated 
tube  with  6  ccm.  of  a  mixture  of  4  p.  ether  0.725 
and  1  p.  alcohol  0.810  and  set  aside.  Pure  oil 
yields  a  clear  solution  which  does  not  become 
turbid  at  0°. 

Fischer’s  reagent  is  phenylhydrazine.  With 
aldehydes,  ketones,  carbohydrates  it  yields  con- 
densation  producta  which  are  difficultly  soluble. 
In  Order  to  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  50  ccm.  of  the 
latter  are  heated  with  2  g.  plienylhydrazin  hydro- 
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chlorate  and  4  g.  sodium  acetate  for  %  to  1  hour 
on  the  waterbath.  If  sugar  is  present,  pkenyl- 
glycosazone  is  precipitated.  This  is  dissolved  in 
alcoliol,  water  is  added  and  the  aleohol  is  evapor- 
ated.  The  resulting  needles  of  the  glycosazone 
melt  at  204  to  205°. 

Fleischl’s  test  for  bile  coloring  matter.  See 
Gmelin’s  test. 

Fleitmann’s  arsenic  test.  See  Marsh’ s  arsenic 
test. 

Flueckiger’s  arsenic  test.  In  place  of  the 
silver  nitrate  used  according  to  Gutzeit  (q.  v.) 
solution  of  corrosive  Sublimate  is  employed.  With 
it.arsenuretted  liydrogen  produces  a  yellow  spot, 
which  is  darkened  by  water  but  is  permanent 
toward  aleohol.  Yery  dilute  antimony  liydride 
does  not  affect  the  corrosive  Sublimate.  Somewhat 
less  diluted  it  produces  a  brown  spot  which  dis- 
appears  upon  the  addition  of  aleohol  if  sufficient 
Sublimate  was  on  the  test-paper. 

Flueckiger’s  reaction  for  quinine.  If  to  a 
solution  of  quinine  bromine  water  and  an  excess 
of  ammonia  are  added,  an  emerald-green  color  is 
produced  (Thalleiochin  reaction).  Compare  Brand’ s 
reaction. 

Flueckiger’s  test  to  distinguisli  between 
naphtholes.  If  0.2  g.  naphthol  are  shaken  with 
0.2  g.  mercuric  Chloride,  0.1  g.  nitric  acid  and  10 
ccm.  water  at  100°,  «-naphthol  is  indicated  by  a 
slight  scarlet-red  precipitate,  whereas  /3-naphthol 
yields  a  voluminous  reddish-brown  precipitate. 

Flueckiger-Behren’s  test  for  sesame  oil. 
Five  drops  of  sesame  oil  when  treated  with  5  drops 
of  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid  and  water,  produce  a 
green  zone.  If  5  drops  of  carbon  disulphide  are 
immediately  added  an  upper  greenish  layer  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  becomes  cliscolored  rnore  slowly  than 
the  original  color. 

Focke’s  test  for  grape  suga-r.  See  Trommer’s 
reaction. 

Fokker’s  reaction  for  the  detection  of  uric 
acid.  If  to  urine  containing  uric  acid,  previously 
made  alkaline  with  soda,  solution  of  ammonium 
Chloride  is  added,  the  difficultly  soluble  urate  of 
ammonium  is  formed.  This  test  is  also  used, 
especially  according  to  Salkowsky’ s  modification, 
for  the  quantitative  estimation. 

Formanek’s  reaction  for  alkaloids.  Yarious 
alkaloids,  after  the  evaporation  of  their  Solutions 
in  nitric  acid  (see  Vitali),  yield  characteristic  color 
reactions  when  treated  with  ammonia  and  the 
alkalies.  For  details  consult  Ph.  C.  36,  p.  600. 

Fraude’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  perchloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.13  to  1.14. 
Upon  boiling  a  trace  of  the  alkaloid  with  several 
eubic  centimeters  of  the  reagent,  aspidospermine 
is  colored  briglit  red,  brucine  madeira  red,  strych- 
nine  reddish-yellow. 

Fresenius’  phenol  reaction.  If  phenol  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  containing 
traces  of  free  acid,  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated 
and  the  odor  of  salicylic  aldehyde  is  produced. 
Comp.  Plügge’ s  phenol  reaction. 

Fresenius’  detection  of  nitrous  acid  by  dis- 
tillation.  The  water  to  be  examined  is  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is 
collected  in  potassium  iodide  starch  solution 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  nitrous 
acid  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  blue  color. 


Frey ’s  fuchsine  solution  for  staining  micro- 
scopic  preparations  is  a  solution  of  0.01  g.  crystal- 
lized  fuchsine,  20  to  25  drops  absolute  aleohol  and 
15  ccm.  water. 

Fritsche’s  reagent  is  dinitroanthraquinone. 
With  many  hydrocarbons  it  yields  crystalline  Com¬ 
pounds. 

Froehde’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  a  freshly 
prepared  solution  of  0.01  g.  sodium  molybdate  in 
1  ccm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (according  to 
others  0.01  g.  :  10  ccm.,  also  1  g.  :  10  ccm.).  With 
alkaloids  and  glucosides  it  produces  characteristic 
color- reactions.  For  details  consult  flauer, -Pharm. 
Praxis  I,  208.  Proteines  produce  a  dark  blue 
color. 

Froehde’s  hydrocyanic  acid  reaction.  If  a 
cyanide  is  fused  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  the 
fuse  dissolved  in  water  and  some  ferric  chloride 
added  a  blood-red  color  results. 

Frommherz’s  solution  for  the  detection  of 
glucose  consists  of  41.76  g.  crystallized  copper 
sulphate,  20.88  g.  potassium  bitartrate  and  10.44 
g.  potassa  dissolved  in  water  sufficient  to  make  a 
liter.  See  Fehling’s  solution. 

Fuerbringer’s  reagent  for  albumen  is  a 
mixture  of  mercuric  and  sodium  chloride  with  cit.ric 
acid  and  sodium  chloride.  In  albuminous  urine 
the  reagent  produces  a  turbidity  or  a  flocculent 
precipitate.  Inasmuch  as  uric  acid  is  likewise 
precipitated  the  urine  must  first  be  diluted.  See 
Stuetz’s  albumen  capsules. 

Gabbet’s  dye  for  tuberculose  bacilli  consists 
of  2  g.  methylene  blue,  25  g.  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  75  g.  water. 

Gaglio’s  test  for  mercury  vapors  in  the  at- 
mosphere.  The  air  to  be  tested  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  palladium  chloride  in  500  p.  water. 
(The  palladium  chloride  is  previously  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  nitric  acid  and 
repeatedly  evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.)  If  mercury  is  present  the  solution  is 
reduced  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  black  spots. 

Gallois’  test  for  inosite  in  urine.  After  the 
glucose  is  removed  by  fermentation  and  the  al¬ 
bumen  by  boiling  the  urine  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk  and  a  few  drops  of  mercurous  nitrate 
solution  are  added.  If  inosite  is  present  the  residue 
upon  complete  evaporation  is  yellow.  (Albumen 
colors  the  residue  rose-red,  sugar  colors  it  black; 
hence  these  must  be  removed  completely.) 

Ganther’s  blood-reaction.  Minute  traces  of 
blood  eliberate  oxygen  from  liydrogen  peroxide 
producing  foam.  Other  animal  substances  produce 
the  same  phenomenon. 

Gardiner’s  reagent  for  tannic  acid  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  molybdate,  which  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  the  acid. 

Gassend’s  modification  oiBaudouin’s  reaction 
(q.  v.)  for  sesame  oil  consists  in  the  addition  of 
sodium  bisulphite,  which  removes  the  color  oc- 
casionally  produced  with  genuine  olive  oil,  but 
does  not  affect  that  produced  by  sesame  oil.  To 
15  ccm.  oil  and  10  ccm.  of  sugar  solution  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  2  to  3  ccm.  of  a  10  p.  c.  bisulphite 
solution  are  added,  the  mixture  shaken  and  set 
aside  for  5  minutes.  If  the  red  color  remains  the 
oil  is  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  sesame  oil. 

Gautier’s  precipitation  of  tannin  is  effected 
by  sliaking  with  cuprous  earbonate  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  aleohol,  or  by  the  addition  of  aqueous 
copper  acetate  1:30. 
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Gautier’s  reagent  consists  of  250  ccm.  soda- 
solution,  50  ccm.  3  p.  c.  copper  sulphate  solution 
and  700  ccm.  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  mixture 
precipitates  serinn-albumen  from  its  Solutions,  but 
not  egg-al binnen. 

Geissler’s  test-paper  for  albumen  consists  of 
strips  of  Alter-paper,  half  of  which  are  saturated 
with  concentrated  citric  acid  solution,  half  with 
3  p.  c.  Sublimate  solution  to  which  12  to  15  p.  c. 
potassium  iodide  liave  been  added.  First  a  strip 
of  the  acid  paper  is  dipped  into  the  urine  to  be 
tested,  tlien  the  mercury-potassium  iodide  paper. 
If  albumen  is  present  a  precipitate  results.  Con¬ 
centrated  urine  must  first  be  diluted.  See  Oliver. 

Gcitel’s  test  for  neutral  fat  in  free  fatty  acids. 
Two  gr.  of  the  fatty  acids  are  dissolved  in  15  ccm. 
hot  alcohol  and  15  ccm.  ammonia  are  added.  If 
a  considerable  percentage  of  neutral  fat  is  present 
the  solution  becomes  turbid.  Traces  of  neutral 
fat  are  detected  by  adding  carefully  a  layer  of  cold 
methyl  alcohol.  If  neutral  fat  is  present  a  turbidity 
is  produced  at  the  zone  of  contact. 

Geogehan’s  acid  reaction.  All  inorganic  as 
well  as  organic  acids  with  the  exception  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  precipitate  red  mercuric  iodide  from 
the  solution  of  the  double  salt  of  mercuric  cyanide 
and  potassium  iodide. 

Gerard’s  test  for  coloring  matter  from  the 
bile.  Solution  of  iodine  in  aqueous  potassium  iodide 
is  added  in  small  quantity  to  the  chloroformic 
extract  of  the  urine  to  be  tested.  If  potassa 
solution  is  added  the  reddish  color  of  the  chloro¬ 
formic  extract  disappears  and  in  the  presen ce  of 
bile  coloring  matter  the  potassa  solution  is  colored 
green. 

Gerrard’s  test  for  atropine  and  hyoscyanine 
is  a  solution  of  5  g.  mercuric  Chloride  in  95  g. 
50  p.  c.  alcohol.  If  2  ccm.  are  heated  with  0.001  g. 
atropine  a  red  precipitate  is  formed.  Hyoscyamine 
produces  a  similar  precipitate.  Homatropine  is 
not  preeipitated. 

Giessel’s  reaction  for  cocai'ne.  5  ccm.  of  a 
1  p.  c.  solution  of  cocai'ne  vield  upon  the  addition 
of  2  ccm.  saturated  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion  a  violet  precipitate  of  cocai'ne  permanganate. 

Girard’s  reaction  for  coaltar  dyestuffs  in  wine. 
To  20  ccm.  of  the  wine  to  be  tested  4  ccm.  of 
10  p.  c.  potassa  solution  and  20  ccm.  of  a  5  p.  c. 
mercurous  sulphate  solution  are  added,  the  mixture 
shaken  and  filtered.  Natural  wine  yields  a  color- 
less,  artificially  colored  wine  a  red  filtrate. 

Glaessner’s  reaction  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween  fatty  oils  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  these 
oils  toward  fuming  nitric  acid,  concentrated  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  carbon  disulphide.  For  details 
consult  Benedikt,  Analyse  der  Fette,  2,  p.  309. 

Gmelin’s  salt  is  potassium  ferricyanide. 

G nielin  s  reaction  for  biliary  coloring  matter. 
A  layer  of  the  urine  to  be  tested  is  carefully  poured 
over  fuming  nitric  acid.  ln  the  presence  of  biliary 
coloring  matter  zone  color-reactions  are  produced 
changing  from  green  to  blue,  violet,  red  and  yellow. 
In  order  to  concentrate  the  int-ensity  of  the  re¬ 
action  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  produced 
in  the  urine  which  carries  with  it  the  coloring 
matter.  The  collected  and  dried  precipitate  is  tlien 
tested  with  nitric  acid. 

Modifications  after: 

Bruecke.  Dilute,  boiled  nitric  acid  is  hrst  added, 

tlien  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

1  itnli.  A  few  drops  of  potassium  nitrite  solution 

are  added,  tlien  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


Masset.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  first  added 
to  the  urine,  then  a  crystal  of  potassium 
nitrate;  green  streaks  emanate  from  the 
fragments  of  the  nitrite. 

Fleischl.  The  urine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  nitrite, 
then  a,  layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  from  below  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
Rosenbach.  Nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  is 
added  to  the  filtered  urine. 

Dragendorff,  Deubner,  Alter  through  porous  plate 
in  place  of  ordinary  Alter-paper  and  then  make 
the  nitric  acid  test  on  the  plate. 

Hilger.  The  urine  is  treated  with  barium  hydrate 
at  a  moderate  temperature  and  the  resulting 
precipitate,  after  being  washed,  is  tested  with 
nitric  acid. 

Godeffroy’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  antimony  chloride.  From  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric  acid  Solutions  it  precipitates  aconitine, 
atropine,  quinine,  cinchonine,  piperine,  strychnine, 
veratrine  in  form  of  white  or  yellow  precipitates. 
Caffeine  and  morphine  are  not  preeipitated. 

Godeffroy  and  Laubenheimer’s  reagent  for 
alkaloids  is  silico-tungstic  acid,  which  produces 
sparingly  soluble  precipitates  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid  Solutions  of  the  alkaloids. 

Gouver’s  solution  for  thedetection  of  albumen 
is  a,  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide  in  an  excess  of 
potassium  iodide.  With  albuminoids  this  solution 
produces  a  white  precipitate. 

Godbay's  (also  Goadby’s)  solution  serves  for 
the  preservation  of  microscopic  sections  and  con¬ 
sists  of  120  g.  sodium  chloride,  60  g.  alurn,  0.25 
Sublimate  and  2.33  liters  of  water. 

Grahe’s  test  for  genuine  cinchona  barks. 
Genuine  cinchona  barks  when  heated  in  a  test  tube 
yield  red  fumes,  whereas  spurious  barks  produce 
vapors  and  tar  of  a  brownish  color. 

Gram’s  dye  for  bacteria  is  prepared  by 
shaking  15  drops  of  aniline  with  15  g.  water, 
Altering  the  solution  and  adding  to  the  Altrate 
4  to  5  drops  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
i  gentian  violet. 

After  the  preparations  are  sta.ined  with  the 
above  dye  they  are  brought  into  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  (1  g.  iodine,  2  g. 
potassium  iodide,  300  ccm.  water)  and  then  into 
j  alcohol.  Certain  bacteria  (anthrax)  retain  the 
color,  whereas  others  (cholera,  typhus,  Bact.  Coli) 
j  are  discolored. 

Grandeau’s  reaction  for  alkaloids.  To  the 
solution  of  the  alkaloids  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  bromine  water  is  carefully  added.  With  some 
alkaloids  it  produces  characteristic  color  reactions. 
Tlius  e.  g.  the  solution  of  digitaline  and  digitaleine 
in  sulphuric  acid  is  yellow,  but  becomes  rose-red 
to  violet  through  the  action  of  bromine.  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  digitalis  produce  the  same  reaction. 
Morphine  also  produces  a  red  color. 

ln  place  of  bromine  water  Dragendorff emiplojs 
a  solution  of  bromine  in  potassium  hydroxide  or 
bromine  vapors. 

Greittherr’s  cocaine  reaction.  If  to  a  few 
drops  of  a  cocaine  solution  mixed  with  2  to  3  ccm. 
chlorine  water  a  few  drops  of  5  p.  c.  palladium 
chloride  solution  are  added,  a  handsome  red  pre- 
J  cipitate  is  produced,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  etlier,  but  soluble  in  sodium  hyposulphite 
.  solution. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Commercial  Reports. 

East  Indian  Drugs. 

Of  interest  to  pharmacists  are  notes  and  descriptions 
drawn  from  a  collection  of  East  Indian  drugs  by  Prof. 
Dr.  Hartwich  of  Zürich,  exhibited  by  Gehe  &  Co.  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  twenty-fifth  German  Apothecaries’  Day 
at  Dresden.  These  notes  are  here  translated  from  the 
last  number  (September,  1896)  of  Gehe  &  Co’s.  Han¬ 
delsbericht. 

Acacia  Arabica  Willd.  (Mimosaceas).  This  tree  is 
found  in  Africa,  Arabia  and  India.  Its  bark,  at  present 
under  examiuation,  has  liad  long  recognition  as  valu- 
able  tanning  material.  Its  tannin  content  is  calculated 
at  from  22  to  31  percent  and  is  therefore  very  import¬ 
ant.  Like  manv  other  drugs  containing  tannin  it  is 
also  used  as  an  astringent  tonic. 

Anona  squamosa  L.  (Anonace®).  A  native  of  the 
West  Indies  bat  cultivated  every.where  in  the  tropics 
on  acouut  of  its  palatable  fruit,  (Sweet-Sop,  Sugar- 
Apple,  Pomme  de  C an  eile.,  Caneel-Appel,  Anon).  Besides 
the  seeds,  which  we  liave  before  us,  the  leaves  and 
bark  are  also  used  mediciually,  the  former  as  a  sudorific, 
the  latter  as  a  drastic  purgative.  The  seeds  themselves 
eentainly  contain  powerful  principles;  beside  the  oil  in 
them,  a  resin  has  beeil  found  which  either  is  itself  the 
active  principle  or  contains  it.  The  infrequent  notices 
so  far  made  of  it,  set  it  down  plainly  as  in  part 
poisonous.  At  any  rate  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 
Small  particles  getting  into  the  eye  produce  pain  and 
violent  inflammation.  The  natives  of  India  apply  it  as 
a  remedy  for  head-liee. 

The  seeds  of  other  species  of  Anona  seem  also  to 
act  similarly;  as  those  of  A.  muricata  L.,  A.  palustris 
L.,  A.  spinescens  Mart.,  which  are  used  to  poison  fish 
and  to  exterminate  destructive  insects.  The  seeds  of 
Anona  squamosa  L.  are  from  one  to  live  cm.  long; 
they  grow  to  a  length  of  eiglit  mm.  and  to  a  thickness 
of  Ave  mm.;  they  are  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  smooth, 
blunt  at  one  end  at  which  the  small  embryo  lies  in  the 
cleft  albumen.  ln  the  alb  innen  are  found  numerous 
secretory  cells;  these  are  especially  abundant  at  the 
circumference.  According  to  Dymock  (Pharmaco- 
graphia  Indica  I,  p.  44)  the  albumen  contains  abun¬ 
dant  starch.  In  the  seeds  before  us,  tliat  is  not  the 
case,  nor  is  it  so  with  those  of  the  Anona  muricata 
which  we  liave  examined  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
The  endosperm  contains  fat  and  aleurone  grains  as 
reserve  material.  Either  Dymock  examined  unripe  seeds 
or  he  was  deceived  by  the  peculiar  reaction  of  the  cell 
walls.  These become,  with  iodine  alone,  of  a  marked  blue 
color  and  might  therefore  consist  of  amyloid  or  a  nearly 
related  modification  of  cellulose.  The  reaction  is  so 
strong  tliat  cross-sections  treated  with  iodine  and  ex¬ 
amined  witliout  the  microscope  might  easily  show  a, 
misleading  resemblance  to  the  starch  reaction. 

Andrographis  paniculata  Nees.  ( Acanthacae).  This 
annual  is  a  native  of  India,  Ceylon  and  Java.  It  is 
also  cultivated  and  has  beeil  introduced  in  the  West 
Indies  and  upou  Mauritius.  The  whole  plant  and  its 
watery  extract  are  of  an  exceediugly  bitter  taste  on 


which  account  it  is  often  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
gentian,  quassia,  etc.  A  careful  examination  of  this 
undoubtedly  valuable  drug  has  yet  to  be  made.  Flücki- 
ger  and  Hanbury  liave  only  shown  the  absence  of  an 
alkaloid  and  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tannin. 

In  case  this  drug  should  find  consideration  among 
us  it  should  be  remarked  tliat  many  of  the  Indian 
names  applied  to  it,  as:  Kirya,  Nila  vembu,  Nila  veppa, 
a,re  also  used  for  another  plant,  (the  Swertia  Cliirata 
Ham.  of  the  Gentianacese  which  furnishes  the  Herba , 
Chiratae)  which  has  likewise  a  bitter  taste. 

In  order  to  be  able  also  to  identify  Andrographis 
in  a  dwarfed  condition,  it  would  also  be  important  to 
notice  the  crystallites  of  calcium  carbonate  appearing 
in  the  tissues  and  especially  characteristic  of  many 
Acanthacese.  In  the  leaves  these  are  of  a  long  cylindri- 
cal  form.  In  the  stem  bark  the  same  forms  also  appear 
being  more  of  a  roundisli-oval. 

Azadirachta  Indica  Juss.,  syn:  Melia  Indica  Brandts 
(Meliaceae).  This  stately  tree,  growing  to  fifteen  meters 
high,  is  found  wild  and  cultivated  in  India,  Ceylon 
and  the  Mala-y  Archipelago.  Of  its  numerous  Indian 
appellations  the  names  Nirnb,  Vembu,  Veppam  and 
Limbode  are  given:  from  these  most  of  the  others  are 
derived.  Its  English  name  is  Indian  Lilac.  In  India, 
almost  all  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses,  bark,  roots,  blossoms,  leaves,  fruit,  a  gum  and  an 
oil  produced  from  the  seeds.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
boughs  seems  to  be  especially  called  in  use  ( Cortex  Mar- 
gosae )  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic.  The  root-bark,  the 
leaves  and  the  fruit  are  used  as  antilielminthic,  the 
leaves  also  as  a  remedy  in  stone-in-the-bladder  and 
Syphilis.  As  to  the  ingredients  to  which  its  medicinal 
efficacy  might  perhaps  be  ascribed,  we  know  very  little. 
In  1856  Cornish  found  in  the  bark  an  alkaloid  whose 
presence  must,  according  to  later  accounts,  be  ques- 
tioned.  Broughton  (1873)  states  that  the  acrid  elemeut 
of  the  bark  is  a  resin. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  and  the  root-bark  lie  before  us. 
The  leaf  is  pennate  with  terminal  leaflet  and  with  from 
nine  to  fifteen  pairs  of  leaflets.  The  single  leaflet  is  long- 
acuminate,  dentate-sinuate.  The  taste  is  very  disagree- 
able,  nauseating,  not  bitter  however  nor  slimy,  The 
investigation  of  its  structure  has  not  brought  to  light 
any  especially  characteristic  elements  or  cellular  arrange- 
ments. 

In  the  palisade  cells  of  the  upper  surfaces,  small 
oxalate  conci’etions  are  found,  around  the  vascular 
bundles,  single  crystals.  The  cells  of  the  spongy 
parenchyma  are  on  the  under  side  rather  closely  set 
together  and  somewhat  elongated,  so  tliat  here  a 
palisade  tissue  is  formed,  although  little  apparent. 
The  vascular  bundles  show  on  each  side  a  layer  of  fibres. 
The  epidermis-cells  of  the  upper  side  are  often  in  con- 
siderable  groups  divided  by  transverse  walls  so  that  in 
areas  a  hypodermis  is  formed.  Whether  these  cells  con¬ 
tain  mucilage  could  not  be  determined,  since  in  order  to 
render  the  tissues  distinct  very  strong  reagents  must 
j  be  used.  lu  this  Connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
|  the  leaves  oecasionally  occur  among  the  Tinnevelly 
senna  leaves.  The  root-bark  consists  of  very  fibrous 
pieces  externally  reddish-brown  with  yellowish-brown 
corky  areas,  internally  whitish,  obliquely  striate.  The 
whitish  cross-section  under  the  leus  sliows  no  brown 
spots.  The  bark  tastes  very  bitter,  gives  with  water 
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a  whitish  extract  which,  it  is  worth  while  to  note, 
contains  110  tannin.  The  inner  bark  has  medullary 
rays  two  or  three  cell  rows  in  width;  the  bast  rays 
are  plainly  composed  of  alternating  groups  of  fibres 
and  interposed  soft  bast.  The  latter  can  be  recognized 
by  a.  narrow  zone  of  grouped  sieve-tubes  in  the  middle 
of  each  layer. 

Balanites  Roxberghii  Planch.  The  fruit  flnds  in 
India  manifold  uses.  When  unripe  it  is  regarded  as  an 
antihelminthic  and  purgative.  The  dose  is  about  the 
half  of  the  pulp  of  one  fruit;  in  smaller  doses  it  favors 
the  excretions.  As  antihelminthic  it  is  also  much  used 
for  cattle.  It  contains  a  principle  closely  related  to 
saponin  to  which  its  action  is  probably  due.  The  ripe 
seeds  contain  about  50  percent  of  a  fatty  oil  (Zachun 
oil)  which  is  tasteless,  of  ayellowish  color  and  bleaches 
easily  in  the  sun.  Spec.  grav.  0.9185.  It  belongs  to 
the  slowly  drying  oils  and  in  many  directions  resembles 
the  arachis-oil,  (peanut  oil.)  It  is  used  for  burning  and 
in  medicine  externally  on  wounds. 

Berberis  aristata  D.  C.  (Berberidaceae).  English: 
Nepaul  Barberry,  French :  Yinettier  ariste.  Our  drug 
consists  of  rather  small  pieces  of  the  bark,  to  2  cm. 
wide  and  perhaps  1  to  1%  mm.  tliiek,  of  marked  yellow 
or,  on  the  inner  side,  more  of  a  blackish  color.  On 
the  outer  side,  the  pieces  bear  a  rather  soft  cork  while 
on  the  inner  side,  rather  hard,  sharply  keel-shaped 
ridges  run  lengthwise.  In  cross  section  immediately 
under  the  cork,  here  consisting  of  thin-walled  cells, 
there  can  be  distinguished  in  the  middle  bark,  crowded 
groups  of  stone-cells,  then  single  groups  of  thick-walled, 
slender  fibres  and,  toward  the  inside,  lastly,  a  connected 
layer  of  stone-cells  which  also  forms  the  keel-like  pro- 
jections.  This  striking  structure  becomes  clear  on  com- 
parison  with  pieces  of  the  stem  of  the  near  relative, 
Berberis  Lyc'mm.  The  wood  contains  wide  medullary 
rays  which  pass  across  into  the  bark.  lnto  these  rays, 
a  sclereuchymatous  ring  lyiug  in  the  bark  sends  keel- 
like  projections  which  often  reach  into  the  wood  and 
thereby  split  the  medullary  rays.  The  halves  of  the 
medullary  rays  thus  formed  run  along  on  both  sides 
of  the  keel.  Thus  in  the  cross  section,  from  the  scleren- 
chymatous  ring  and  its  projections,  half  circles  are  formed 
by  the  cambium  and  the  adjacent  wood.  In  these  half 
circles  lie  the  phloem  bundles  and  a  half  of  each  of  the 
two  neighboring  medullary  rays.  Both  are  thin-walled 
and  in  the  dry  drug  so  shrunken  that  externally  to  the 
cambium,  a  series  of  cavities  is  formed  which  lends  to 
the  drug  a  very  cliaracteristic  appearance.  In  our 
specimen,  the  thin-walled  phloem  and  the  tissue  of  the 
medullary  rays  is  lacking,  having  been  rubbed  away. 

The  drug  contains  2.205  percent  berberine.  The 
other  related  alkaloids,  oxycanthine  and  berbamine, 
occurring  in  the  East  Indian  Berberis  species,  could  not 
be  with  certainty  identified,  the  quantity  of  the  drug 
at  our  disposal  being  too  limited. 

From  this  species,  as  well  as  from  B.  Lycium  Royle 
and  B.  Asiatica  Roxb.,  there  is  prepared  in  India  a 
bitter,  astringeut  tasting  extract  of  the  consistence  of 
opium  known  as  Rusot,  or  Rasot.  This  extract  is  said 
to  be  the  Lycium  of  the  ancients.  Since  this  is  so  often 
adulterated  in  India,  the  bark  is  used  in  preference  to 
it.  The  bark  is  used,  apparently  with  success,  as  a 
febrifuge  also  for  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia.  The  barks 
find  technical  use  for  dyeing. 


Butea  frondosa  Roxb.  ( Leguminosae).  Of  this 
plant  we  have  the  long  known  Bengal  kino  and  the 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  found  singly  in  the  point  of  the 
leathery  pod.  This  pod  is  flat  at  the  bottom,  wing- 
shaped,  and  indehiscent.  The  seeds  are  flat,  reddish- 
brown,  becoming  4%  cm.  long,  3  cm.  wide,  kidney- 
shaped,  or  ovate,  somewhat  wrinkled.  The  raphe  runs 
from  the  hilum,  located  on  the  concave  side,  half  way 
around  the  seed  and  disperses  in  branches  in  the  leathery 
seed  coating.  The  seeds  are  reputed  in  India  to  be  a 
good  antihelminthic.  The  decoction  of  two  or  three 
seeds  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  dose.  They  are  also 
used  in  herpes,  and  with  astringents  and  rock  salt  for 
cloudiness  of  the  cornea.  They  contain  18.2  percent  fat. 

Cantharides,  Indian.  The  beetles  received  by  us  are 
of  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form,  black,  with  exception 
of  the  wing  covers  which  are  yellowish-brown  with 
black  transverse  bands.  They  belong  to  the  genus 
Mvlabris  which  contains  a  whole  series  of  vesicle-forming 
species.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  kind  before  us 
is  of  real  value  for  the  preparatiön  of  cantharidin,  since 
many  species  of  the  genus  contain  much  more  canthar¬ 
idin  than  our  Lytta,  vesicatoria ..  Since  it  is,  however, 
well  known  that  by  careless  storage  the  cantharidin- 
content  is  much  decreased,  which  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  specimen  at  liand  since  most  of  the  beetles  lack 
abdomen  and  liead,  consisting,  therefore,  mainly  of 
thoracic  segments  and  the  wings,  a  determination  of 
the  cantharidin  was  out  of  the  question. 

Cassia  Abusus  L.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  extending 
as  far  west  as  Central  Africa,  have  been  used  since 
ancient  times  especially  in  the  treatment  of  eye  troubles, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  well  known 
jequirity  seeds  or  paternoster  peas  from  Abrus  preca- 
torius  are  used.  They  are  used  alone  as  a  fine  powder, 
or  with  alum,  sugar,  lemon  juice  or  lard  or  in  an  in- 
fusion.  They  are  said  to  be  especially  effective  in  the 
Egyptian  eye  trouble.  According  to  B.  Schuchardt, 
their  action  is  manifested  most  plainly  in  the  limiting 
and  removing  of  redness,  looseness  (Auflockerung)  and 
granulation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  blenorrlioea.  The 
seeds  are  called  Cheshmat,  Chashmizok,  Schischen,  etc. 

Celastrus  paniculata  Willd.  (Celastraceae).  This 
plant  occurs  in  the  East,  Indies  extending  eastward  over 
the  Sunda  Islands  as  far  as  the  Philippines.  It  is 
called  in  India:  Malkapguni,  Gundumeda,  Valuluvai  and 
Ati-panch-cham.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  a  stimulating 
reined.y.  They  are  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  also  in 
rheum,  gout,  apoplexy,  leprosy,  etc.  Often,  instead  of 
the  whole  seed,  the  fatty  oil  prepared  from  tliem,  present 
to  about  30  percent,  is  used.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  due 
to  the  arillus  enclosing  the  seed,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 
Mixed  with  benzoin,  cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  which  is 
used  in  beri-beri. 

Colchicum.  Unfortuuately,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine  accurately  the  peeled  corms  before  us.  Corms  of 
many  species,  in  part  growing  in  India,  in  part  im- 
ported  from  without,  from  Afghanistan  also  from 
Western  Asia  are  used  medicinally  in  India.  Colchicum 
luteum  Baker,  from  Himalayas  to  Beluchistan,  C. 
speciosum  Stev.,  from  Afghanistan,  perhaps  also  C. 
variegatum  L.  from  Western  Asia  ma,y  here  be  kept  in 
mind.  In  the  Indian  bazaars,  they  go  by  the  naine  of 
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Sarinjan.  It  is  to  be  reinembered  that  formerly  in 
Occidental medicine  they  played  a  role  as  hermodactyli. 

Crinum  Asiaticum  var.  toxicarium  Herbert. 
(Liliaceae).  Th  is  handsome  plant  with  beautiful 
flowers  is  fouud  wild  in  India  and  the  Molukkas,  and 
is  cultivated  as  a  favorite  in  Indian  gardens.  The  bnlbs 
prineipally  find  use,  as  in  the  specimen  at  band,  cut  into 
narrow  strips.  They  are  used  as  enietic  and  diaplioretic. 
They  are  noted  by  Flückiger  and  Hanbury  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  Scilla. 

Datura  alba  Nees.  (Solanaceae).  This  plant  occurs 
in  India  and,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  flowers,  is 
much  cultivated,  e.  g.  in  Southern  Europe.  The  leaves, 
roots  and  seeds  are  before  us.  With  the  much  broken 
leaves  are  mixed  a  few  unripe,  roundish,  spiny  fruits 
and  flowers  16  cm.  long.  The  leaves  contain  calcium 
oxalate  in  glands,  in  the  roots  it  is  present  as  “Krystall- 
sand,”  which  is  likewise  the  case  with  our  Datura 
Stramonium.  The  seeds  are  larger  than  in  our  native 
species,  yellowish-brown,  flat,  somewhat  auriculate  in 
form.  The  cross  seotion  usually  shows,  running  near 
the  edge,  a  pair  of  pronounced  projections  in  which,  as 
at  the  edge,  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed-cover- 
ing  are  bulged  outward.  The  seeds  and  leaves  especially 
are  used  as  medicine;  tlieir  properties  are  narcotic, 
sedative  and  even  liypnotic.  They  are  said  to  be 
used  in  India  to  make  people  unconscious  for  criminal 
purposes. 

In  China,  from  this  plant  a  poison,  Wan  to  lo  hua 
or  Nao  vang  hua,  is  prepared,  concerning  which  more 
is  not  known.  We  will  not  negiect  to  note  that 
aceording  to  Hanbury  (Science  Papers,  p.  258,  266) 
Naou  yang  hua  is  the  name  for  a  flower  which,  with 
aconite  tubers,  is  made  into  a  powder  which,  before 
operations,  is  used  externally  as  a  pain-reducing 
remedy.  He  expresses  the  conjecture  that  it  is  the 
flower  of  a  Rhododendron,  but  notes  that  aceording  to 
H oranino  w  the  name  is  used  in  China  for  Hyoscyamus. 

Since  information  concerning  the  constituents  of  the 
plant  are  completelv  lacking,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
carry  out  at  least  a  preliminary  investigation  with  the 
material  at  hand.  Dr.  Peinemann  determined  the  alka- 
loid-content  aceording-  to  Keller’s  method  as  follows: 
Seeds,  0.541  percent;  root,  0.315  percent;  leaves,  0.41 
percent.  All  are  calculated  with  reference  to  atropine. 
By  comparison  with  the  extraordinarily  varying  data 
found  in  the  literature  concerning  Datura  Stramonium, 
it  appears  that  Datura  alba  is  richer  in  alkaloids  tlian 
our  native  species.  The  alkaloid  was  obtained  as  a 
colorless  varnish.  Treated  in  the  known  manner  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide, 
it  gave  the  violet  eolor  of  atropine,  likewise,  aceording 
to  Flückiger,  with  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium 
hydroxide,  with  concentrated  sulphurie  acid,  the 
characteristic  odor  was  detected  so  that  the  identity 
of  the  alkaloid  obtained  with  the  so-called  solanaceous 
alkaloids  is  not  to  be  doubted.  On  the  other  hand, 
sulphurie  acid  in  the  cold  gave  a  eolor  reaction  which 
atropine  etc.  do  not  show,  in  that  the  alkaloid  at  the 
first  moment  dissolved  with  a  red  eolor  which  soon 
passed  over  into  orange  and  yellow.  Perhaps  the 
coloration  belongs  to  the  indifferent  stramonine,  dis- 
covered  by  Trommsdorff. 
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Garcinia  purpurea  Roxb.  (Guttiferae).  This  plant 
is  indigeuous  to  India  and  Indo-China.  The  sour-tasting 
outer  covering  of  the  fruit  is  especially  used  as  a  remedy 
for  scurvy  and  the  oil  of  the  seeds,  the  Kok  um  or  Goa- 
Butter  (Indian,  Kokain  cha  tel  Bhirandel  etc.)  is  also 
used.  The  seeds  are  from  one  to  two  cm.  long,  about 
one  cm.  broad,  brown,  kidney-shaped.  The  embryo 
contains  in  its  cells  besides  crystalline  fa  b  characteristic 
aleurone  grains  and,  in  certain  cells,  tannin.  (Compare 
Ueber  den  Bau  des  Samens:  Chemiker-Zeitung  [Cöthen] 
1892  p.  1031.)  The  seeds  contain  about  tliirty  percent 
of  fat,  of  which,  with  the  imperfect  apparatus  only 
about  ten  percent  is  obtained.  It  is  quite  hard,  almost 
powdery,  white  or  yellowish;  later  it  takes  on  a 
brownish  tinge.  It  has  afaint  odor;  its  taste  is  mildly 
oily  becoming  after  a  time  rancid.  It  melts  at  from 
forty  to  forty-one  degrees  and  contains  glyceride  of 
stearic  acid,  myristic  acid,  oleic  acid  and  also  free  fatty 
acids.  It  furnishes  a  hard  soda.-soap.  It  is  said  to  be 
used  for  the  adulteration  of  melted  butter.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  fat  does  not  possess  auy  especial  medicinal 
qualities.  It  is  used  like  cocoa  fat  and  also  as  a  Sub¬ 
stitute  for  cetaceum. 

Helicteres  Isora  L.  (Sterculiaceae).  This  plant  is 
found  in  East  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  both 
as  tree  and  shrub  and  spreads  even  to  North  Austraiia. 
The  mucilage-containing  root  is  used  like  Althaea ;  its 
bark  is  valued  in  India  as  a  remedy  for  diabetes.  The 
follicular  capsules,  twisted  spirally  around  one  another, 
as  they  have  come  to  us,  are  used  for  cramps  in  children. 
They  appear  now  to  have  reached  Europe  in  consider- 
able  quantities,  (Compare  Handelsbericht  for  April 
1892,  p.  3). 

Kowli  seeds.  Croton  oblongifolium  Roxb.,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  used  as  a  purgative  and  which  therefore, 
aceording-  to  Flückiger  and  Hanbury  (Pharmaco- 
graphia)  occur  as  a  substitute  for  the  croton  seeds  of 
Croton  Tiglium  L.,  bears  in  India  the  name  Kuli. 
However  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  seeds  before 
us  coine  from  this  species  the  seeds  of  which  are  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  aceording  to  the  description  in 
Podromus  these  seeds  easily  correspond  to  those  of 
Croton  oblongifolium  Tharactes  ( C.  persimilis  Müll. 
Arg.),  and  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  a  confusion  of  the 
two  species,  has  been  made.  This  might  easily  occur 
by  reason  of  the  present  populär  disregard  in  pharma- 
ceutical  and  pharmacological  books  of  the  authors' 
names  and  the  plant  names. 

The  seeds  reacli  a  length  of  two  and  one  tenth  cm., 
a  breadth  of  one  and  two  tenths  cm.,  a  thiekness  of 
eight  tenths  cm.,  ovale,  having  pointed  ends  with  a 
marked  caruncle.  The  outer  side  shows  the  grayish 
brown  crusty  seed-coat  with  irregulär  rough  longitu¬ 
dinal  stripes;  the  cross-section  shows  a  large  endosperm, 
in  the  middle  the  embryo  of  considerable  size  with  flat 
cotyledons. 

Beside  the  fatty  oil  and  protoplasm,  the  cells  of  the 
endosperm  show  longitudinally  very  large  aleurone 
grains  which  contain  a  considerable  number  of  small 
globoids  and  badly  formed  crystalloids. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Pharmaceutical  Technique. 

A  New  Rubber  Stopper. 

A  rubber  stopper  with  cap  of  the  same  material 
has  been  introdueed  by  Richard  Stiehl  er  of  Goeln 
a.  d.  Elbe  and  was  recent- 
ly  exhibited  at  Dresden. 

Fig\  a.  shows  the  erect 
cap,  hg.  b.  the  same  when 
drawn  over  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  The  stoppers 
are  made  of  various  sizes 
like  ordinary  rubber  stop¬ 
pers.  It  is  recommended 
in  all  cases  in  which 
the  ordinary  stopper  can 
be  used  and  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  of  the 
caps,  which  are  apparent  from  the  accompanying  cuts. 

[Pharm.  Centrh.  37,  p.  613.] 

Sterilization  Apparatus. 

Max  Kaehler  and  Martini  of  Berlin  have  de- 
vised  an  apparatus  for  the  sterilization  of  catgut  and 
other  substances  which  are  to  be  sterilized  in  alcohol 
or  another  volatile  liquid.  The  apparatus  is  compara- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


tively  simple  and  can  be  extemporized  in  any  well 
equipped  pharmaceutical  laboratory.  The  substance  to 
be  sterilized  is  introdueed  into  b  (Fig.  1),  the  bottle 
placed  on  a  wire  netting  in  a  water-bath  and  stoppered 
with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper,  into  the  Perforation 
of  which  the  glass  condenser  d,  e  is  inserted.  ln  Order 
to  render  the  condenser  less  fragile  it  is  made  of  two 
pieces.  The  thistle  funneled  top  is  covered  wdth  a 
watch-glass.  The  object  of  the  perforated  glass  ]>late 
c  is  to  prevent  the  rising  water-vapors  from  heating 
the  condenser.  If  organic  preparations  are  to  be  steril¬ 
ized  in  glass  cylinders  for  exhibits,  the  cylinder  is  sub- 
stituted  for  the  bottle.  In  Order  to  hold  the  cylinder 
tinnly  in  position  the  water-bath  is  mounted  by  an 
inverted  copper  cone  II  (fig.  2).  The  details  of  the 
apparatus  as  well  as  the  function  of  the  various  parts 
become  apparent  from  the  accompanying  cuts. 

[Pharm.  Ztg.  41,  p.  614.] 


Chemistry. 

Potassium  iodate-Starcli  Test-paper. 

This  is  prepared  by  making  a  starch-paste  from 
2  g.  of  wheat  starch  and  100  ccm.  water,  adding 
0.2  g.  Klüs,  and  saturating  paper  with  the  mixture. 
The  dried  paper  is  cut  into  strips  which  are  used  like 
similar  test-papers.  Traces  of  free  SOa  color  the  paper 
blue.  To  test  for  combined  sulphurous  acid  the  test- 
paper  is  first  moistened  with  diluted  hvdrochloric  acid 
(1:100).  [Chem.  Centr.  B.,  4711,  p.  513.] 

A  Bacillus  as  Pectin  Ferment. 

Winogradsky  has  communicated  to  the  Paris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  M.  V.  Firbes’  researches 
in  his  laboratory  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  the  macera- 
tion  of  flax  for  the  isolation  of  the  fibres.  The  rottiug 
is  due  to  an  obligate  anaerobic  bacillus,  which  acts  not 
as  a  cellulose  ferment,  but  as  a  pectin  ferment.  It  dis- 
solves  the  middle  lamellse  of  the  cortical  parenchyma, 
which  consists  of  calcium  pectinate  and  thus  isolates 
the  fibres. 

[Botanical  Gazette,  22,  p.  182;  from  Compt.  rend. 

121,  p.  742.] 

Raphanol. 

By  distilling  slowly  the  product  of  the  maceration 
of  roots  of  Raphanns  niger  m  cold  water,  H.  Moreigue 
has  obtained  a  new  volatile  crystalline  body  which  he 
calls  raphanol.  It  is  carried  over  along  with  essential 
oil  from  which  it  is  separated  by  recrystallization  from 
ether.  The  pure  substance  forms  white,  odorless,  pearly 
microscopic  crystals  melting  at  62°,  insoluble  in  water, 
readily  dissolved  in  ether  and  Chloroform,  also  in  the 
essential  oil  of  raphanus,  insoluble  in  alkali  and  in  weak 
acids.  When  burnt,  it  was  found  to  have  the  molecular 
formula  C29H58O4,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  cryo- 
scopic  method  of  Raoul.  The  general  behavior  of  the 
body,  determined  as  far  as  the  small  amount  of  material 
would  permit,  indicated  that  it  is  probably  a  lactone. 
The  same  body  has  been  found  by  the  author  in  other 
crucifers  such  as  the  red  radish,  turnip,  long  radish, 
water-cress  and  scurvv  grass. 

[Pharm.  Journ.  56,  p.  10;  from  Journ.  d.  Pharm. 

57,  p.  61.] 

The  (Quantitative  Estiination  of  Alkaloids. 

On  p.  21  mention  is  made  of  an  earlier  article  on 
this  subject  by  0.  Kippenberger,  which  appeared  in 
repriut  form.  The  same  author  more  recently  contri- 
buted  two  lengthy  articles  on  the  same  subject:  — 

1.  Eine  neue,  für  die  analytische  Praxis  geeignete 
Methode  der  quantitativen  Isolirung  von  Alkaloiden. 
The  method  is  based  on  the  ready  solubility  of  the 
hydriodides  of  the  alkaloidal  superiodides  in  acetone, 
and  eonversion  of  the  acetone  solution  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  a  salt  of  a  mineral  acid  with  the  alkaloid. 

2.  Die  Benutzung  von  .Todlösungen  zum  Zweck  der 
titrimetrischen  Werthbestimmungen  von  Alkaloidlösun¬ 
gen.  This  paper  also  is  too  lengthy  to  be  abstracted 
and  eontains  in  form  of  a  postscriptum  a  discussion  of 
Gomberg’s  work,  which  together  with  other  work 
along  that  line  was  summarized  by  Prof.  Prescott  on 
pp.  123,  148  and  172  of  this  journal.  Those  especially 
interested  in  this  work  will  have  to  consult  the  original. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  1896,  pp.  407  and  422.] 
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Occurence  of  Quercetin  i»  the  Outer  Skins  of  the  Bulb 
of  the  Onion  (Allimn  cepa). 

It  has  long  been  a  custom  to  use  the  outer  dry  skin 
of  the  bulb  of  the  onion  for  dy eilig  Easter  eggs;  for  this 
purpose  the  eggs  are  wrapped  in  the  skins,  the  latter 
beiug  kept  in  position  by  tying  with  thread  or  other- 
wise,  after  which  the  eggs  are  boiled  in  the  usual 
manner.  By  this  means  a  inarbied  or  mottled  pattem 
is  obtained  in  various  shades  of  brown,  orange  and 
yellow. 

The  effect  thus  produced  seemed  to  indicate  that 
onion  skins  probably  contain  a  yellow  adjective  coloring 
matter  towards  which,  in  the  custom  allnded  to,  the 
lime  of  the  egg-shell  acts  as  a  mordant.  To  test  this 
point,  a  piece  of  ordinary  striped  mordanted  calico 
was  dyed  for  about  teil  minutes  at  a  boiling  heat  with 
onion  skins,  when  the  aluminium  mordant  beeame  a 
full  bright  yellow,  the  iron  mordant  a  dark  greenisli 
olive. 

According  to  Leuch’s  Farben-  und  Farbenkunde, 
1,  p.  434  (1825),  the  skin  of  onion  bulbs  Avere  used 
at  least  provincially  “in  conjunction  with  alum,  for 
dyeiug  wollen,  linnen,  and  cotton  matterials”,  a  fact 
which  had  been  forgotten. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  this  coloring  matter, 
and  if  possible  to  identfy  it,  Perkin  and  Hummel 
ha\re  inade  a  careful  Chemical  examination  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  hot  aqueous  extract  being  strained  through 
calico  deposits  the  crude  coloring  matter  upon  cooling. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallization  from  hot  alcohol,  and 
by  extracbion  of  the  ethereal  solutiou  by  means  of 
aqueous  alkali.  When  jjure,  the  glistening,  yellow  crys- 
tals  have  the  composition  C15II10O7,  form  salts  and 
with  fused  alkali  yield  protocatechuic  acid  and  phloro- 
glucinol.  The  dyeing  properties  Avith  mordants  point 
to  the  identity  Avith  quercetin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  with  regard  to  the  querce¬ 
tin  group,  tliat  whereas  fisetin  is  only  kuown  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  exist  in  young  fustic  ( Rhas  cotinvs),  cuteolin 
in  weld  ( Reseda  Cuteola ),  morin  in  old  fustic  and  jack- 
wood  (Morus  tinctoria  and  Artocarpus  integrifolia), 
and  rhamnetin  and  rhamnazin  in  Persian  berries,  quer¬ 
cetin  itself  has  a  much  more  Avidely  distributed  existence. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  found  present  in  quercitron 
bark,  Persian  berries,  catechu  and  in  tea  leaves;  also 
in  the  bark  of  the  apple  tree  and  horse  chestnut,  and 
in  numerous  otlier  natural  products.  This  coincidence, 
however,  may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 

[J.  C.  S.  69,  p.  1290.] 

The  Coloring  principle  contained  in  tiie  Bark  of 
Myrica  nagi. 

In  the  course  of  examining  the  tinctorial  properties 
of  some  Indian  dye-stuffs,  the  attention  of  Perkin  and 
Hummel  was  attracted  by  the  behavior  of  the  bark 
of  Myrica  nagi.  Not  only  did  the  coloring  power  com- 
pare  favorablv  with  that  of  such  well-known  dye-stuffs 
as  old  fustic  and  quercitron  bark,  but  in  some  respects 
it  seemed  to  differ  from  all  other  yellow  mordant  dye- 
stuffs.  Myrica  nagi,  also  called  M.  sapida ,  M.  integri¬ 
folia,  M.  rubra  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Myricacese,  is  the 
box-myrtle  or  yangmal  of  China.  It  is  an  evergreen 
diuecious  tree  possessing  au  aromatic  odor,  and  is  met 
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with  in  the  subtropical  Himalayas  from  the  Ravi  east- 
Avards,  also  in  the  Ivhasi  Mountains,  Sylbet,  and  souih- 
Avard  to  Singapore,  and  distributed  to  the  Malay 
Islands,  China  and  Japan.  The  bark  is  said  to  have 
been  exported  from  the  North-West  Provinces,  Kumaon, 
etc.,  to  other  parts  of  India  in  recent  years  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  about  50  tons  per  annum.  In  Bombay  it  is 
met  with  under  the  name  of  kaiphal,  and  is  there  worth 
1 — 2  rupes  per  maund  of  41  lbs,  being  eutirely  imported 
from  Northern  India.  According  to  Mr.  W.  Coldstream 
it  is  used  in  Sirmur  (Simla  district)  for  dyeing  pink,  and 
also  as  a  tauuing  agent  for  fancy  leather  work  and  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

The  bark  has  an  astringent  taste,  and  in  the 
powdered  condition  acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  indeed  it  is  said  to  be  used 
occasionally  as  a  snuff  in  catarrh  with  headache  (Dict. 
of  the  Ec.  Products  of  India,  G.  Watt,  5,  p.  309.)  The 
examination  made  by  Perkin  and  Hummel  seems  to  be 
the  first  Chemical  investigation  of  this  bark. 

Myricetin  is  prepared  by  exhausting  the  ground  bark 
with  boiling  water.  The  coloring  matter  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  lead  acetate,  the  lemon-yellow  lead  com¬ 
pound  decomposed  with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  brown  liquid  from  which  the  lead  sulphate  has 
been  reinoved  is  extracted  with  ether.  The  residue  from 
the  ethereal  extract  is  taken  up  with  a  little  alcohol 
and  the  alcoliolic  solution  diluted  with  boiling  Avater. 
Upon  cooling  the  crystals  sepai’ate.  These  are  extracted 
with  small  quantities  of  boiling  acetic  acid  to  remove 
a  colorless  wax-like  substance,  and  finally  recrystallized 
from  dilute  alcohol.  The  yield  averaged  from  0.23  to 
0.27  p.  c. 

The  light  yellow,  glistening  needles  have  the  com¬ 
position  CisHioOs  and  melt  above  300°  with  decom- 
position.  Myricetin  contains  no  methoxy  groups,  forms 
salts  with  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  or  hydrohalogen 
acids,  but  hexa-acetyl  and  hexa-benzoyl  compounds. 
The  principal  products  of  the  act-ion  of  fused  alkalies 
on  myricetin  are  gallic  acid  and  phloroglucinol.  Dis- 
solved  in  carbou  disulphide  it  adds  four  atoms  of 
bromine  at  100°.  It  therefore  seems  that.  myricetin 
belongs  to  the  quercetin  series,  which  contains  a  catechol 
nucleus,  whereas.  myricetin  contains  a  hydroxy  catechol 
(pyrogallol)  nucleus.  The  probable  formula,  therefore,  is 
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The  bark  also  contains  27.3  p.  c.  of  tannin,  ab- 
sorbed  by  hide.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  lead 
acetate  after  precipitation  of  the  coloring  matter. 

[J.  Ch.  Soc.  69,  ]).  1287.] 


The  Assay  of  Kola. 

The  following  abstract  is  taken  verbatim  from  a 
paper  on  the  caffeine  compound  of  kola  presented  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  by  A.  B.  Prescott  and  J.  W.  T. 
K  n  o  x. 

Preparation  of  Sample.  Slice  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  fresh  seeds  in  thin  papery  slices,  allowing  them 
to  fall  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  alcohol.  An  ordinary 
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potato  slicer  is  a  very  convenient  and  effeetive  instru- 
ment  for  this  purpose.  Remove  the  slices  after  a  few 
moments  boiling,  and  allow  thein  to  dry  spoutaneously 
on  clean  glass  plates.  Distill  the  alcoholic  solution, 
under  reduced  pressure,*  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  | 
pour  it  on  the  sliced  drug  now  being  dried,  rinsing  the 
flask  with  successive  small  portions  of  alcohol.  When 
dry  remove  the  drug  to  a  mortar,  wash  the  glass 
plates  with  a  few  cc.  of  hot  alcohol,  and  pour  this  on 
the  drug,  which  is  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  preserved 
in  dry  glass  stoppered  jars.  The  powder  prepared  in 
this  way  corresponds  closely  to  the  original  color  of 
the  seeds,  being  but  slightly  paler  in  eacli  instance. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it-  represents  cor- 
rectly  the  fresh  seeds,  with  subtraction  of  the  water, 
and  perhaps  of  a  portion  of  the  trifling  amount  of 
volatile  oil  they  contain. 

For  Free  Alkaloids.  Weigh  accurat-ely  fi vre  grams 
of  the  sample,  transfer  to  a  Soxhlet’s  extraction  tube, 
and  treat  for  six  hours,  or  until  exhaustion  is  complete, 
with  Chloroform.  Evaporate  the  Chloroform,  and  to 
the  residue  add  30  cc.  of  hot  one  per  cent-.  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter  to  remove  fat,  rinsing  out  the  flask 
with  several  small  portions  of  hot  water,  passing  t-hese 
through  the  filter,  and  washing  the  filter  three  or  four 
t-imes  with  hot  water.  The  united  filtrate  and  washings 
now  amount  to  about  70 — 75  cc.  Concentrate  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  on  a  water-bath  to  about-  10  or  15 
cc.,  transfer  to  a  graduated  cylinder,  which  has  beeil 
carefully  compared  with  the  burette  to  be  used  for  the 
Wagners  reagent,  and  rinse  the  capsule  with  three  or 
four  successive  portions  of  hot-  water,  making  up  the 
volume  in  the  cylinder  to  30  cc.  after  cooling.  Now 
run  in  from  the  burette  30  cc.  Standard  Wagner’s 
reagent-,  and  agitate  well.  Filter  through  asbestos  after 
five  minutes,  and  pour  t-he  filtrate  into  the  same  burette, 
prevdously  waslied  and  dried.  About  55  cc.  will  be  re- 
covered.  Run  out  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  liquid  (say 
30  cc.),  and  neutralize  the  excess  of  iodin  with  deci- 
normal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution,  then  from  the  re- 
sult.  calculate  the  number  of  cc.  of  iodin  solution  used. 
Multiply  this  number  by  0.00485  for  the  weight  of 
auhydrous  caffein.  With  anot-her  aliquot-  portion  of 
the  filtrate  make  a  duplicate  titration. 

It-  will  be  observed  that  the  alkaloids  are  estimat-ed 
only  as  caffein.  Theobromin  also  is  precipitat-ed  by 
Wagner’s  reagent,  but  its  proportion,  1.48  t-o  100.00 
of  total  alkaloids,  is  so  small  that  the  error  int-roduced 
by  the  difference  in  the  fact-ors  of  the  alkaloids  is  not 
appreciable. 

For  Combined  Alkaloids.  After  the  exhaustion  with 
Chloroform  add  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  t-o  the  drug, 
which  is  still  contained  in  the  extraction  tube,  and  con- 
tinue  the  t-reatment  until  exhaustion  is  complete,  as 
shown  by  the  absence  of  color  in  the  portion  of  men- 
struum  last  siphoned  over  in  t-he  apparatus.  Two  or 
three  hours  are  usually  sufficient.  This  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  treated  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

*  The  boiling  alcohol  kills  the  ferment  and  also  dries  the 
drug  quiekly.  While  it  will  appear  later  that  this  ferment, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  has  but  little  if  any  influenee 
on  the  production  of  free  caffein  from  the  caffein  compound, 
the  use  of  alcohol  has  ne ver theless  been  retained  as  an  efficient 
drying  agent,  and  one  that  preserves  the  drug  apparently 
without  allowing  any  Chemical  change  whatever  to  take 
place;  the  object  being  to  avoid  the  decomposition  of  the 
caffein-bearing  combination  by  the  hot  water  remaining  after 
the  alcohol  is  evaporated. 


(a)  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  tared 
porcelain  capsule,  and  weigh.  Take  a  small  portion 
0.200  or  0.300  gm.),  and  determine  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  by  combustion.  This  nitrogen  is  entirely  alka- 
loidal,  as  proteid  substances  are  not  extracted  from  the 
drug  by  the  strong  alcohol,  and  the  total  nitrogen  can 
be  calculated  into  caffein.  From  the  amount  of  caffein 
found  by  combustion  of  the  aliquot  portion  calculate 
the  total  amount  present  in  the  whole  extract. 

( b )  To  the  hot.  alcoholic  solution  add  an  excess  of 
freshly  precipitated  lead  hydroxid  (litharge  or  lead  car- 
bonat-e  will  not  answer),  and  digest-  on  a  water-bath 
for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  supernatant  fluid  is  color- 
less.  Then  transfer  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  rinse  the 
flask  with  hot  alcohol,  mix  with  clean  white  sand, 
evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  and  place  the  whole 
in  the  extraction  tube.  Treat  with  Chloroform  three 
or  four  hours,  and  determine  the  caffein  volumetrically. 

A  definite  volume  of  Wagner’s  reagent  of  known 
strength  is  added  in  excess  to  the  measured  caffein 
solution  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  off  after  the 
precipit-ate  has  settled  or  is  filt-ered  through  asbest-os 
after  five  minutes’  standing.  The  excess  of  iodine  is 
titrated  with  decinormal  sodium  thiosulphate  solution, 
using  an  aliquot,  portion  of  the  filtrate.  From  this  t-he 
number  of  cc.  of  decinormal  Wagner’s  reagent  can  be 
calculated,  which  number  multiplied  by  .00485  equals 
the  weight  of  the  anhydrous  caffein. 


Botariy  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Crünson  Clover  Hair  Balls. 

Circular  No.  8  from  the  Division  of  Bot-any, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  a  rat-her  curious 
ailment  in  horses  occasioned  by  eating  too  mature 
crimson  clover.  The  barbed  ha-irs  of  the  mature  calyx, 
by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  become  matted  together 
into  the  form  of  felt-like  balls  which  set  up  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine  where  they  form  and  lodge  violent 
and  fatal  troubles.  As  many  as  thirty  such  concret-ions 
have  beeu  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  single  horse,  and 
in  size  they  may  reach  four  inches.  They  are,  of  course, 
very  light,  a  specimen  four  inches  in  diameter  weighing 
less  than  five  ounces.  When  once  formed  they  act  as 
obstruct-ions  in  the  alimentary  tract  and  no  remedy  is 
suggested.  By  feeding  the  plant  before  these  hairs  be¬ 
come  hard  and  stiff,  no  danger  need  arise  from  the  use 
of  the  plant. 

Poisonous  Honey. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Pharmaceut-i- 
cal  Association  a-t  the  Montreal  meet-ing,  Mr.  Ly  man 
F.  Kebler  discusses  poisonous  honey.  Poisonous 
lioney  has  been  known  from  ancient  t-imes  and  has 
been  account-ed  for  on  very  various  hypotheses.  Asia 
Minor  has  been  the  prmcipal  place  of  origin  in  the 
cases  mentioned  in  literature,  but  t-he  United  States  has 
not  escaped.  Düring  the  past  year,  New  Jersey  has  fur- 
nished  eight  cases.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
have  also  contributed.  The  Symptoms  agree  in  the 
main  features.  Dimness  of  vision,  vertigo,  delirium, 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  purgingand  vomil- 
ing,  retching  and  general  Symptoms  of  collapse  are  fol- 
lowed  in  the  most-  severe  cases  by  death. 
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The  poisonous  article  is  sometimes  marked  by  a 
dark,  reddish  color  and  a  somewhat  repulsive  odor; 
at  other  tim  es  neither  in  appearance  nor  in  odor  would 
it  awaken  suspicion.  The  examination  of  various  poi¬ 
sonous  samples  has  revealed  the  presence  of  toxic 
principles.  In  South  Carolina,  honey  that  proved 
fatal  in  three  cases  out  of  twenty  was  found  to  be 
highly  impregnated  with  gelsemine. 

Honey  used  by  persons  poisoned  not  long  since  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  examined  by  Kebler  who  failed 
to  find  either  alkaloids  or  inorganie  poisons.  Tests  for 
andromedotoxin  yielded  uncertain  results.  It  seerns  to 
be  rightly  suspected  since  it  is  widely  distributed 
through  the  family  of  the  Ericacese  and  is  present  in 
those  plants  that  have  been  traditionally  condemned 
by  bee-keepers.  Kalmia  latifolia,  Andromeda  species, 
Rhododendron  species  and  various  azaleas  contain  this 
principle. 

Although  not  positively  established  by  the  Chemical 
examination,  Kebler  regards  the  flowers  of  the  Ericacese 
as  the  probable  source  of  trouble  and  bee-keepers  are 
advised  to  avoid  regions  where  these  flowers  abound. 


The  same  firm  advertises  a  medical  toilet  soap, 
which  has  a  faint  odor  of  carbolic  acid  and  which 
proved  to  be  a  soda  soap  containing  about  2  p.  c.  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  [Pharm.  Ztg.  41,  p.  573.] 

Bases  for  Ointments. 

The  Phrm.  Post  publishes  the  following  statement 
of  composition  of  several  preparations  used  as  basis  for 
ointments : 

a)  Adipatum.  Anhydrous  lanolin,  35  p. ;  yellow 
vaselin,  53  p.;  white  paraffin,  7  p. ;  distilled 
water,  5  p. 

b)  Epidermin.  White  wax,  glyceriu,  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  and  water,  each  equal  parts. 

c)  Mollosin.  Liquid  paraffin,  4  p, ;  yellow  wax, 

1  p. 

d)  Ung.  Lanolini.  Anhydrous  lanolin,  65  p.; 
liquid  paraffin,  3  p. ;  white  paraffin,  5  p.; 
distilled  water.  30  p. 

[Pharm.  Post.  Post.  29,  p.  396.] 
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Skriptol. 

A  concentrated  ink-extract  prepared  by  Ivrueger  in 
Goldberg.  It  is  atanninink  to  which  considerabledextrin 
and  uigrosine  have  been  added.  Diluted  with  20  to  25 
parts  of  water  it  can  be  used  as  a  writing  or  copying 
ink.  The  advantage  of  the  concentration  consists  in 
the  convenience  with  which  large  quantities  of  ink  can 
be  prepared.  [Pharm.  Ztg.  41,  p.  573.] 

Antl-Nansea. 

Dr.  Kn  off  in  the  Therap.  Monatschr.  warns  against 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  which  is  distributed  on  ocean 
steamers  to  passeugers  against  sea-sickness.  The  tab- 
lets  of  which  two  to  five  are  to  be  taken  every  hour 
are  said  to  contain  considerable  cocaine,  a  fact  that  is 
manifested  even  by  the  local  anaesthesia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. 

[Pharm.  Post.  29,  p.  398.] 

Mandl’s  Solution. 

As  a  local  anaesthetic  for  catarrhal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  Schech  uses  the  three  following  concentrations 
of  iodine-potassium  iodide-glycerin : 

Potassium  iodide...  1.0  2.0  3.0 


lodine .  0.25  0.5  0.8 

Glycerin . 20.0  20.0  20.0 


A  few  drops  of  phenol  or  peppermint  oil  are  also 
added.  The  medicament  is  applied  by  means  of  a  small 
brush. 

[Pharm.  Post.  29,  p.  396;  from  Therap.  M.  Hft.] 

Microbe  mort. 


Lea  Brothers  &  C o.  —  Philadelphia.  A  M a n u a  1 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacol- 
ogy.  By  David  M.  R.  Culbreth,  Ph.  G., 
M.  D.  With  four  hundred  and  fortyfive 
illustrations.  One  vol.,  pp.  XI,  818.  1896. 

G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co.  —  Chicago.  The 
Standard  Formulary.  A  Collection  of 
over  four  thousand  formulas  for  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations,  veterinary  remedies 
etc.  By  Albert  E.  Ebert,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
and  A.  Emil  Hiss,  Ph.  G,  One  vol.,  pp. 
500.  1896. 


Hartleben’s  Verlag  —  Wien.  Allgemeine 
Waarenkunde.  Handbuch  für  Kaufleute 
und  Gewerbetreibende.  Unter  Mitwirkung 
von  Fachgenössen,  redigirt  von  Dr.  Josef 
Bersch. 

5.  Lieferung:  Eis  —  Fleischleim;  pp.  193 
—240. 

6.  Lieferung:  Fleischniehl— Gombofaser ; 
pp.  241—288. 

7.  Lieferung:  Gommeline — Hyalithglas ; 
pp.  289—336. 


8.  Lieferung:  Hyaloplian  —  Kiefer;  pp. 
337-384. 


Wm.  Saunders,  Director  —  Ottawa,  Can.  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Reports  of  the  staff  of 
the  experimental  farms.  One  vol.,  pp.  426. 

Deutsche  Pharm.  Gesellscli.  —  Berlin.  Be¬ 
richte  über  die  pharmakognostische 
Litteratur  aller  Länder.  Bericht  für 
1896.  I.  Theil.  Pamphlet,  pp.  58. 


According  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Aufrecht  of 
the  Chem.-Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  Berlin,  the 
brownish-yellow  liquid  brought  into  the  market  under 
the  above  name  by  Read  Holliday  and  Sons  of  Hudders- 
field  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  colored  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerin. 


Schering  &  Glatz  —  New  York.  Silver  and' 
Silversalts  as  Antiseptics.  Their  bac- 
teriological  relations  and  their  application  in 
surgery.  An  address  delivered  before  the  d. 
Gesellscli.  f.  Chirurgie  by  Dr.  B.  Crede.  1896. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  8. 
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A.  Tschirseh —  Bern.  Ueber  die  Bildung  der 
Kalkoxalat-Taschen  mit  besonderer  Be¬ 
rücksichtigung  offlzineller  Pflanzen.  Inaugural- 
Uissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doktorwürde, 
vorgelegt  der  hohen  philosophischen  Fakultät 
der  Universität  Bern.  Von  Jacob  Wittlin. 
Mit  1  Tafel.  Separat-Abdruck  aus  „Botani- 
sches Centralblatt”,  Bd.  67.  1896.  Pamphlet, 

pp.  26. 

-  Untersuchung  über  die  Sekrete.  Mit- 

getheilt  von  A.  Tschircli. 

18.  Ueber  das  Sandaracharz.  Von 
A.  Balz  er.  Besonderer  Abdruck  a.  d.  Archiv, 
d.  Pharm.  1896.  Pamphlet,  pp.  32. 

19.  Ueber  das  Palmendrachenblut. 
Von  Karl  Dieterich.  Besonderer  Abdruck 
a.  d.  Archiv,  d.  Pharm.  1896.  Pamphlet, 
pp.  39. 

- Zur  Chemie  des  Chlorophylls.  Von 

A.  Tschircli.  Besonderer  Abdruck  a.  Ber. 
d.  d.  Chem.  (Jesellsch.  1896.  Pamphlet,  pp.  5. 

- Ueber  den  Unterschied  des  echten  und 

des  giftigen  Sternanis.  Von  Dr .  Walter 
Laursen.  Separat-Abdruck  a.  d.  Schweiz. 
Wochensch.  f.  Ch.  &  Pharm.  1896.  Leaflet, 
p.  4. 

- Untersuchungen  über  die  Blattfarb¬ 
stoffe  und  die  Beziehungen  des  Chlo¬ 
rophylls  zum  Blutfarbstoff.  Von  A. 
Tschircli.  Seperat-Abdruck  a.  d.  Schweiz. 
Wochenschr.  f.  Ch.  &  Pharm.  1896.  Leaflet, 

pp.  2. 

Central  Experimental  Farm  — Ottawa,  Can. 
Flax.  Bulletin  No.  25,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  By  William  Saunders,  Director 
Experimental  Farms. 

A  u  t  h  o  r  —  Plianerogams  and  V  a  s  c  u  1  a  r 
Crytpogams  of  Australia.  By  Baron 
F.  von  Mueller  and  Prof.  Ralph  Tate. 
Reprinted  from  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  South 
Austr.,  16.  Pamphlet,  pp.  50. 

State  Board  of  Health  of  Mass.  —  On  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  By  Jas. 

B.  Russell,  Senior  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health, 
Glasgow.  Pamphlet,  pp.  49. 

Author  —  The  Experience  of  Several  Phy¬ 
sicians  w i t h  Sero-Therapy  in  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  By  Paul  Pa  quin,  M.  D.  Re¬ 
printed  from  -I.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  1896. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  19. 

Author  —  Thepracbice  o f  pharmacy  a s  a 
liberal  p  r  o  f  e  s  s  i  o  n.  By  Dr.  F.  E.  S  t  e  w  a  r  t. 
Reprinted  from  J.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  1896. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  19. 

Author  —  The  eminently  scientific  nature 
of  our  patent  and  Copyright  laws. 
The  Klebs  antiphthism  case.  By  Dr.  F.  E. 
Stewart.  Reprinted  from  J.  Am.  Med. 
Assn.  1896.  Pamphlet,  pp.  11. 

Gehe  &  Co.  —  Dresden.  Verzeichniss  neuerer 
Heilmittel,  mit  kurzer  Bemerkungen  über 
Herkommen,  Zusammensetzung  und  Wirkung. 
Pamphlet,  20.  1896. 


Reviews. 

Friedrich  Mohr ’s  Lehrbuch  der  chemisch- 
analytischen  Titrirmethode.  Von  Dr. 
Alex a  n d er  C 1  a s s e n ,  Professor  der  Chemie 
an  der  königl.  technischen  Hochschule,  Aachen. 
Siebente  umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  Auf¬ 
lage.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  xvm,  906.  Mit  191  ein¬ 
gedruckten  Holzschnitten.  Druck  und  Ver¬ 
lag  von  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn, 
Braunschweig.  1896.  M.  35.00. 

It  does  not  often  happen  in  this  quicklived 
scientific  Century  that  a  text-book  passes  through 
new  editions  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition,  and  continues  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  original  author  almost  two  decades  after  liis 
death.  Yet  this  is  the  case  with  the  book  before  us. 

Gay-Lussac  had  worked  out  his  chlorimetry  in 
1824,  alkalimetry  in  1828,  the  determination  of 
silver  in  1832,  but  in  spite  of  their  usefulness  these 
methods  found  but  little  favor.  The  use  of  the 
permanganate  solution  for  the  determination  of 
iron  by  Marguerith  in  1846,  and  the  application 
of  the  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid  Solutions  by 
Bunsen  a-re  also  milestones  in  the  history  of  Volu¬ 
metrie  analysis  and  assisted  materially  in  placing 
this  important  brauch  of  Chemical  analysis  on  an 
equal  footing  with  gravimetric  analysis.  How- 
ever,  there  was  little  or  no  System  in  this  im¬ 
portant  field.  Each  investigator  had  adopted 
arbitrary  strengths  for  his  Solutions,  so  that  in 
most  instances  they  bore  no  relation  to  each  other. 
To  have  brought  order  into  this  chaotic  condition 
is  the  desert  of  Friedrich  Mohr,  wlio  systematized 
what  was  alreadv  known,  expanded  and  enlarged 
this  System  after  it  was  once  established.  The 
results  of  his  labors  were  given  birth  in  his 
Lehrbuch  der  chemisch-analytischen  Titrirmethode, 
published  by  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  Sohn  in  1855. 

The  fact  that  the  book  has  been  published  by 
the  same  firm  lends  a  great  deal  of  semblance  to 
the  various  editions.  This  can  be  traced  even  to 
the  cuts  of  the  first  edition,  many  of  which  appear 
again  in  the  latest.  That  these  cuts  should  have 
suffered  in  distinetness  by  age  and  continued  usage 
does  not  seem  to  detract  from  the  bookmanship, 
but  gives  t-o  the  latest  edition  an  historic  charm 
that  is  worth  more  than  perfection  of  a  wood-cut. 

Although  the  general  cliaracter  of  the  book  is 
much  the  same  there  have  been  numerous  changes. 
These  do  not  become  apparent  only  in  newchapters 
or  parts  of  chapters  or  the  absence  of  old  ones, 
but  in  one  instance  at  least  in  entirely  different 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter.  The  chapter  on 
indicators  has  been  taken  from  its  empiric  and 
has  been  placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  so  well 
presented  in  Ostwald’s  Die  wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen  der  analytischen  Chemie. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  addition  of  new 
methods  without  materially  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  book,  the  chapters  on  technical  gas  analysis, 
beer,  wine,  milk,  soft  coal  and  peat,  which  did  not 
at  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  Volumetrie  analysis, 
have  been  omitted.  In  order  to  secure  the  Services 
of  Professor  Classen,  who  had  revised  the  sixt-h 
edition,  for  the  revision  of  the  seventh,  the  pub- 
lishers  have  been  constrained  to  raise  the  price 
from  M.  20.00  to  M.  35.00.  This  may  seem  un- 
fortunate,  yet  the  value  of  the  book  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  increase.  The  name  of  the  publishers 
are  sufiieient  guarantee  for  excellent  paper,  cuts 
and  press  work.  E.  K. 
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Die  verbreitetsten  Pilze  Deutschlands. 
Eine  Anleitung  zu  ihrer  Kenntniss.  Von  Prof. 
Dr.  Otto  Wünsche.  Druck  und  Verlag  von 
B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  112. 
1896.  M.  1.40. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  small  volume 
is  to  make  the  Identification  of  the  larger  fungi 
of  Germany  possible  to  those  who  lack  technical 
botanical  knowledge.  To  that  end  he  considers 
only  the  most  widely  distributed  forms  of  the 
Myxomicetes,  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomycetes. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  a  descriptive  key  to  the 
species  in  which  characters  of  the  fruiting  body 
only  are  used.  The  descriptions  are  Condensed  and 
put  in  simple  language.  A  key  to  the  larger 
groups  and  a  few  of  the  genera,  based  on  the  form 
of  the  fruiting  body;  and  another  to  the  genera 
of  the  Agavicacese  based  on  habitat  add  much  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  mechanical  work  is  good  in  every  respeet. 
In  its  flexible  cloth  binding,  with  light  paper  and 
good  print,  all  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  this  little 
volume  may  become  a  useful  companion  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  identification  of  the  more 
common  fungi  of  Germany.  L.  S.  Cheney. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macology  comprising  all  Organic  and  In- 
organic  Drugs,  which  are  and  have  been 
official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
together  with  important  allied  species  and 
useful  synthetics,  especially  designed  for 
students  of  pharmacv  and  medicine  as  well 
as  for  druggists,  pharmacists  and  physicians. 
By  David  M.  R.  Culbreth,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Botany,  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacognosy  in  the  Maryland  College  of 
Pharmacy.  With  four  hundred  and  forty-five 
illustrations.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  1896.  pp.  818. 

As  one  looks  over  the  output  of  new  text-books 
during  the  last  few  years,  he  is  immediately  strack 
by  the  attention  bestowed  on  materia  medica  and 
pharmacognosy.  That  a  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  scliool  literature  on  these  subjects 
exists  among  instructors,  seems  to  be  shown  by 
the  numerous  attempts  to  contribute  to  its  im- 
provement.  Standing  as  these  branches  do  at  the 
point  of  meeting  of  several  roads,  chemistry, 
botany  and  zoology  among  others,  it  is  ditficult 
to  give  these  that  unity  and  coherence  which  makes 
a  subject  a.  thorough  satisfaction  to  teach.  With 
no  tliread  of  argument  connecting  the  facts  to  be 
presented,  they  appear  merely  as  disconnected  data 
to  be  memorized  by  “main  force.”  This  is  the 
light  in  which  the  ma,jority  of  text-books  on  the 
subject  present  the  matter;  merely  a  collection  of 
loose  facts  to  be  transferred  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition  to  thepupil’smemory.  Probably  at  present 
this  style  of  book  is  the  one  most  useful,  since  the 
preliminary  training  in  the  tributary  branches  is 
not  comprehensive  enough  to  enable  the  Student 
to  connect  in  any  appreciative  way  these  isolated 
facts  with  the  general  subjects  to  which  they  stand 
in  relation  and  a  general  view  of  the  Situation  is 
impossible. 

This  will  remedy  itself,  we  are  sanguine  enough 
to  hope,  as  the  required  preliminary  training  is 
increased.  Then  another  kind  of  text-book  in 
materia  medica  and  pharmacognosy  will  have  a 
mission,  perhaps  even  now  might  be  used  in  some 
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j  instances  with  profit.  But  that  ideal  book  has 
not  yet  been  written. 

ln  the  stout  octavo  volume  before  ns  we  have 
a  work  meant  to  supply  the  demand  not  only  for 
a  book  useful  in  the  class-room  but  also  for  a 
compendium  for  the  practical  use  of  the  modern 
druggist.  All  drugs,  official  now  or  formerly,  are 
considered.  If  no  longer  so,  the  period  during 
which  they  were  official  is  given,  a  bit  of  Informa¬ 
tion  often  useful.  Drugs  from  allied  species  are 
briefly  treated.  The  most  important  synthetic 
compounds  as  well  as  the  usual  inorganic  drugs  of 
the  pharmacopoeia  are  concisely  considered.  A 
chapter  on  the  microscope  and  its  use  in  materia 
medica  gives  brief  and  valuable  directions.  An 
appendix  includes  a  list  of  poisons  and  andidotes; 
rales  for  Converting  various  units  into  those  of 
other  denominations ;  a  table  grouping  the  leading 
organic  drugs  according  to  their  most  important 
constituents ;  a  table  of  maximum  doses;  and  a 
list  of  populär  medical  abbreviations. 

According  to  the  preface,  drugs  of  vegetable 
origin  are  taken  up  according  to  the  natural  Order 
of  plant  Classification.  The  System  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker  has  by  “a  few  interjected  modifica- 
tions”  been  brought  into  close  conformity  with 
Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany,  and  the  Coniferae  are 
“interjected”  between  the  Dicots  and  Monocots. 
The  wisdoin  of  following  a  System  already  regarded 
by  botanists  as  outgrown  and  antiquated  when 
the  arrangements  of  either  Eichler  or  Eng  ler  and 
Prantl  would  have  helped  to  bring  the  far  more 
natural  Order  before  the  pharmaceutical  students 
of  this  country,  is  open  to  serious  question.  That 
more  students  are  familiär  with  Gray’s  Manual 
than  with  any  other  and,  therefore,  with  the  un¬ 
natural  order  there  adopted,  is  doubtless  true  and 
perhaps  this  System  therefore  commends  itself  for 
convenience  sake.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer,  to  allow  the  plea  of  convenience  to  retard 
the  adoption  of  modern  ideas  is  giving  it  in  this 
case  too  high  a  consideration.  Convenience,  solely, 
is  again  consulted  when  doses  are  given  in  the 
apothecaries  System  and  temperatures  in  Fahren¬ 
heit  degrees. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  individual  drugs 
is  concise.  Besides  the  usual  features,  the  deriva- 
tion  of  the  botanical  names  is  given  and  their 
syllabic  accent.  indicated.  Adulterations  are  briefly 
described  and  the  Chemical  constituents  are  made 
prominent.  The  preparations,  properties  and  uses, 
as  well  as  occasional  commercial  and  historical 
information  of  especial  interest,  receive  attention. 
The  inorganic  drugs  from  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
treated  in  much  the  usual  manner.  The  method 
ob  manufacture,  tests,  assays,  preparations,  pro¬ 
perties  and  uses  are  given.  Organic  carbon  com¬ 
pounds  are  likewise  taken  up,  structural  formulas 
and  reactions  receiving  attention.  An  abundance 
of  good  illustrations,  some  already  familiär  in 
other  text-books,  some  new  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
in  this  country,  add  very  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 

All  things  considered,  in  spite  of  those  features 
which  the  reviewer  must  heg  to  question,  this  is 
for  students  in  pharmacy  schools  and  as  a  reference 
work  of  limited  capacity  (it  being  no  competitor 
with  the  dispensatori.es)  perhaps  the  most  available 
work  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  By  the  use  of 
good  paper  and  type  the  publishers  have  eontri- 
buted  materially  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Rodney  H.  True. 
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The  Standard  Formulary.  A  collection  of 
over  four  thousand  formulas  for  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations,  family  remedies,  toilet 
ar ticles,  veterinary  remedies,  soda  fountain 
requisites,  and  miscellaneous  preparations 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
retail  druggists.  By  Albert  E.  Ebert, 
Ph.  M.,  Ph.  1).,  and  A.  Emil  Hiss,  Ph.  G. 
One  vol.,  pp.  500.  G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Co., 
Chicago.  1890. 

The  favor  which  Hager’s  and  Dieterich’s  manu- 
als  liave  found  in  this  country,  the  sale  of  the 
National  Formulary  of  the  American  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association,  the  space  which  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  journals  give  to  the  publication  of  formulas  all 
indicate  the  importance  of  formularies  to  the  prac- 
ticing  pharmacists.  However,  Hager’s  and  Diete¬ 
rich’s  manuals  are  not  only  printed  in  German, 
but  are  especially  adapted  to  the  German  trade. 
The  National  Formulary  is  on  account  of  its  very 
nature  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceia 
limited  in  its  scope.  The  journals,  although  they 
are  in  a  position  to  publish  the  most  recent 
formulas,  are  rather  cumbersome  for  future  refer- 
ence  and  do  not  contain  tlieir  Information  classi- 
fied.  Furthermore  their  information  is  rather  that 
of  the  copyist  and  Compiler  than  that  of  the  person 
who  knows  himself  from  experience  wliat  the  value 
of  a.  new  or  even  an  old  formula  may  be. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  deficiency 
existed  in  American  pharmaceutical  literature. 
Whether  this  gap  has  been  filled  by  the  new  formu¬ 
lary  before  us  time  alone  can  demonstrate.  It 
does  not  only  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
review  to  criticize  the  individual  formulas  of  tlie 
book,  but  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  writer  as 
*  well  as  for  any  other  person  to  undertake  such  a 
work  satisfactorily  without  making  the  prepara¬ 
tions  and  putting  them  to  the  test  of  time.  To 
peruse  the  pages  until  a  few  typographical  or  other 
errors  have  been  found  the  writer  will  gladly  leave 
to  others. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  book,  it 
makes  on  the  whole  a.  favorable  impression.  This 
might  be  expected  especially  from  the  senior  author 
with  his  thorough  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
training  and  long  years  of  experience  as  a  prac- 
tieing  pharmacist,  who  is  wide  avvake  to  the  every- 
day  needs  of  his  calling. 

’  The  title  gives  sufficient  indication  of  tlie  con- 
tent.  The  various  parts  and  chapters  are  as  a 
rule  prefaced  by  a  short  introduction.  In  taking 
from  Dieterich  and  Hager  as  well  as  from  the 
various  pharmacopceias  and  formulas  what  was 
thought  needful  and  best,  the  authors  liave  adapt¬ 
ed  these  formulas  to  the  conditions  and  customs 
prevailing  in  pharmacy  of  this  country.  If  in 
this  adaptation  the  authors  have  aecommodated 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  using  the  old  System 
of  weights  and  measures  rather  than  the  metric 
System,  for  the  universal  adoption  of  which  they 
as  well  as  all  enlightened  pharmacists  are  no 
doubt  striving,  we  may  be  persuaded  to  forgive 
them  sooner  than  most  other  writers  of  b®oks. 
This  book  is  not  at  all  intended  as  a  text-book 
as  most  treatises  on  pharmaceutical  subjects  pri- 
marily  are.  but  as  a  laboratory  manual  for  to- 
day’s  practicing  pharmacists,  most  of  wliom  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  metric  System  and 
mostly  have  no  metric  set  of  weights  and  measures 
to  work  with.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  should 


be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  this  new  formulary 
finds  favor  with  the  American  druggist,  a  future 
edition  may  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
metric  System  in  this  country,  rather  than  in 
retarding  its  cause  by  accommodating  itself  to  the 
convenience  of  the  lazy  and  ignorant.  The  press- 
work  is  neat  and  should  be  commended. 

E.  K. 


Zeitschrift  für  Angewandte  Mikroskopie. 
Herausgegeben  von  G.  Marpmann.  Erster 
Band.  April  1895  bis  April  1896.  Leipzig. 
Verlag  von  Ilobert  Thost.  M.  7.00. 

In  view  of  the  increased  signiflcance  of  the 
microscope  in  so  many  directions  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  was  believed  that  the  times  were  ripe  för 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  microscope  and  to 
microscopic  technique.  This  journal,  appearing 
monthly,  was  intended  as  a  central  organ  which 
should  take  cognizance  of  all  articles  bearing  on 
the  whole  subject  of  microscopy.  This  proving 
impossible  because  of  the  limited  size  of  the  peri¬ 
odical,  it  seemed  best  during  the  current  year  and 
thereafter,  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  practical 
pliases  of  the  subject,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  microscopic  investigation  of  food  stuffs,  drugs, 
pathological  products  and  similar  objects  as  well 
as  methods  of  preservation  and  preparation  of 
materials  for  scientific  study.  Thus  the  initial 
volume,  in  the  nature  of  its  c-ontents,  differs  some- 
wliat  from  the  current  volume. 

Original  articles  from  the  various  departments 
of  Science  in  which  the  microscope  is  used,  abstracts 
of  articles  from  many  sources,  descriptions  of  new 
apparatus,  book  reviews  and  a  list  of  the  new 
literature  are  among  the  features  of  volume  one. 
Among  the  articles  of  the  year,  tliere  are  many  of 
interest  to  pharmacists.  This  periodical  bids  fair 
to  be  of  Service  to  pharmacy  in  the  particular 
province  of  drug  investigation  and  should  be 
available  to  all  working  with  the  microscope 
along  these  lines. 

As  a-  Supplement,  there  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year,  from  four  to  fifteen  pages  per 
number,  an  alphabetical  lexicon  of  applied  micros¬ 
copy.  Words  from  the  most  varied  sources  are 
liere  very  briefly  deflned.  In  Vol.  1,  forty-eight 
pages  of  this  lexicon  appear,  including  the  letter  A. 

Rodney  H.  True. 


Berichte  über  die  P  h  a  r  m  a  k  o  g  n  o  s  t  i  s  c  h  e 
Literatur  aller  Landen.  Herausgegeben 
von  der  Deutschen  Pharmaceutischen 
Gesellschaft.  Bericht  für  1896,  I.  Theil. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  58,  1896. 

As  announced  in  the  Proc-eedings  of  the  German 
Pharmaceutical  Society  (V,  1895,  p.  186)  a  phar- 
macognostical  Commission  of  this  society  has 
undertaken  the  collection  and  publication  of  ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  new  literature  bearing  on  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  medicinal  and  otherwise  useful  plants 
as  well  as  poisonous  species.  The  first  part  in¬ 
cluding  the  articles  which  have  appeared  since  the 
beginning  of  1896  has  appeared.  The  abstracts 
are  numerous  and  to  facilitate  reference  are  grouped 
under  appropriate  headings  giving  a  great  amount 
of  information  in  compact  form. 

Rodney  H.  True. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Schein  nnd  Wirklichkeit  in  der  beruf¬ 
lichen  und  wirtschaftlichen  Stellung 
der  deutschen  Pharmacie.1 


Die  öffentliche  Meinung  über  die  Verhältnisse 
der  Pharmacie  und  über  die  Solidarität  des  Apo¬ 
thekerstandes  in  Deutschland  fusst  im  fernen  Aus¬ 
lande  noch  immer  recht  sehr  auf  den  Traditionen 
der  “guten  alten  Zeit”,  das  heisst  während  der 
ersten  Hälfte  dieses  Jahrhunderts.  Gehört  doch 
noch  heute  der  kleine  Ueberrest  derjenigen  älteren 
Veteranen  der  deutschen  Pharmacie,  welche  der¬ 
selben  im  Auslande  durch  Berufstüchtigkeit  und 
Charakter  hohes  Ansehen  und  Geltung  erworben 
haben,  der  um  und  nach  der  Mitte  dieses  Jahr¬ 
hunderts  stattgehabten  Auswanderung  an.  Mit 
dem  Abtreten  jener  in  strenger  Schulung  zur  Mei¬ 
sterschaft  gereiften  Repräsentanten  der  Blüthezeit 
der  deutschen  Pharmacie  sind  freilich  auch  die  alten 
Ideale  im  Auslande  und  vor  allen  in  den  Vereinig¬ 
ten  Staaten  mehr  und  mehr  verbleicht,  der  Nach¬ 
schub  der  Auswanderung  hat  sich  längst  als  weit 
minderwerthig  erwiesen  und  das  in  der  Pharmacie 
Amerika’s  früher  dominirende  Deutschthum  hat  die 
ehedem  massgebende  Stellung  und  Geltung  almälig 
verloren.  Der  einstige  Nimbus  der  “deutschen  Apo¬ 
theke”  ist  visionär  geworden,  indessen  die  Mythe 
von  der  unter  staatlichem  Schutze  in  behaglicher 

l  On  account  of  the  direct  bearing  the  above  editorial  has 
upon  pharmacj'  in  Germany  it  is  published  in  the  German 
langnage.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  contains  considerable  of 
interest  to  the  American  pharmacist,  an  English  translation 
will  appear  in  the  December  number.  Space  does  not  permit  of 
the  publication  of  botb  German  and  English  inthis  issue.  E.  K. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  PER  YEAR : 

UNITED  STATES  4.  CANADA,  -  S2.00. 

UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION,  -  2.50. 

Sicherstellung  und  in  opulenter  Prosperität  ge¬ 
deihenden  deutschen  Pharmacie  besteht  unver¬ 
mindert  fort  und  gilt  dieselbe  in  der  Ferne  noch 
immer  vielfach  als  das  beneidenswerthe  Abbild  phar- 
maceutischer  Vollkommenheit  und  Glückseligkeit. 
Auch  für  diese  Illusion  gilt  wohl  das  Dichterwort: 

“Was  vergangen  kehrt  nicht  wieder, 

Sank  es  leuchtend  nieder, 

Leuchtet’s  lauge  noch  zurück.” 

In  Wirklichkeit  aber  beruht  das  grosse  Prestige, 
welches  die  deutsche  Pharmacie  im  fernen  Auslande 
noch  fort  und  fort  behauptet,  längst  nicht  mehr 
in  der  deutschen  Apotheke,  sondern  in  der,  neuer¬ 
dings  meistens  ausserhalb  derselben,  wirkenden  und 
leistenden  wissenschaftlichen  Vertreter  derselben- 
Der  noch  unverwelkte  und  sich  stetig  verjüngende, 
reiche  Blüthenkranz  der  deutschen  Fachliteratur 
überglänzt  in  die  Ferne  hin  noch  immer  das  grosse 
Substrat  des  vielfach  in  Frohndienste  des  Kapitals 
und  der  Gläubiger  vegetirenden  Contingents  der 
deutschen  Apotheker  und  des  auf  dem  Vulkane 
illusorischer  Privilegienwerthe  in  wirtschaftlicher 
und  gewerblicher  Misere  stehenden  Apothekerstan¬ 
des.  Diesen  und  dessen  Existenzkampf  um  gedeih¬ 
lichen  Fortbestand  des  von  allen  Seiten  bedrängten 
und  eingeengten  Apothekergewerbes  übersieht  man 
in  der  Ferne  über  die  schönen  Früchte,  welche  das 
Füllhorn  der  deutschen  Fachliteratur  und  die  stille 
Arbeit  der  deutschen  Universitätslehrer  fort  und 
fort  in  die  Welt  hinaussenden. 

In  den  Bänden  dieser  Zeitschrift  sind  die  tradi¬ 
tionellen  idealen  Seiten  der  deutschen  Pharmacie, 
zuweilen  mit  mehr  Pietät  als  der  Wirklichkeit  ent¬ 
sprechend,  immerdar  hoch  gehalten  und  gepriesen, 
und  die  Kehrseite  der  Medaille  und  die  Realität 
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weniger  in  Betracht  gezogen  worden.  In  dem 
Oktoberhefte  des  Jahres  1895  (S.  227)  ist  indessen 
die  derzeitige  gewerbliche  und  wirtschaftliche  Lage 
des  deutschen  Apothekerstandes  einmal  in  Kürze  ! 
in  Betracht  gezogen  worden.  Es  wurde  darüber 
unter  anderem  gesagt: 

“Der  besitzende,  vielfach  tief  verschuldete  Theil  des 
deutschen  Apothekerstandes  strebt  nach  dem  Fortbe¬ 
stände,  oder  der  Ablösung  der  überkommenen  Gerecht¬ 
same  und  Monopolwerthe,  ergiebt  sich  sonst  aber  mit 
Resignation  in  die  derzeitige,  allem  Anscheine  nach  der 
Niederlassungsfreiheit  zutreibenden  Strömung.”  “Die 
Unsicherherheit  und  der  langjährige  Druck  auf  die 
Lebenselemente  der  deutschen  Pharmacie  sind  aber  auch 
auf  den  Fortbestand  der  beruflichen  und  wissenschaft¬ 
lichen  Interessen  und  Leistungen  nicht  ohne  Rück¬ 
wirkung  geblieben.  Die  sprichwörtliche  Lust  und  Liebe 
zu  reger  wissenschaftlicher  Fortarbeit'  scheinen  sich 
weniger  als  ehedem  ein  Gemeingut  des  Apothekerstan¬ 
des  geblieben  zu  sein.  Der  harte  Kampf  um  Erwerb 
und  für  den  Bestand  des  Erworbenen,  oder  für  die  Ver¬ 
zinsung  übermässiger  Hypothekenlasten  erfordert  mehr 
mercantilen  Geschäftsbetrieb,  drängt  die  Neigung  und 
das  Streben  nach  idealeren  Gütern  und  den  einstigen, 
gepriesenen  “Wissenschaftsgeist”  des  deutschen  Apo¬ 
thekers  auf  den  Gefrierpunkt  herab,  und  schafft  und 
vermehrt  ein  Epigonenthum.  Auch  der  deutsche  Apo¬ 
thekerstand  zehrt  wirthschaftlich  recht  sehr  von  der 
Hand  zum  Mund,  und  beruflich  von  dem  Ruhme  einer 
lebensfrischeren  und  leistungsreicheren  Vergangenheit.” 

Die  Verkäuflichkeit  der  einstigen  Privilegien 
nnd  Concessionen  zum  Apothekerbetriebe  hatten 
Idealwerthe  und  Monopole  geschaffen,  welche 
schliesslich  illusorische  Kaufobjecte  wurden,  und 
den  sogenannten  Apothekerschacher  herbeiführten, 
welchem  Uebel  bei  sehr  ungleichartiger  Interessen- 
nahme  der  Staat,  der  Reichstag,  der  Socialismus, 
einstweilen  noch  machtlos,  gegen  überstehen.  An¬ 
dererseits  aber  ist  die  einstige  Opulenz  der  auf  eine 
gewisse  Bewohnerzahl  begrenzten  Apotheken  durch 
die  Freigabe  des  Handels  einfacher  Drogen  und 
arzneilich  oder  technisch  gebräuchlicher  Waaren 
beträchtlich  vermindert,  denn  es  entstanden  fort¬ 
an  neben  den  Apotheken  die  Drogisten-Geschäfte 
und  deren  Zahl  ist  im  Laufe  der  Jahre  so  gewach¬ 
sen,  dass  zur  Zeit  auf  jede  Apotheke  im  Durch¬ 
schnitt  etwa  drei  Detail  Drogisten  Läden  bestehen. 

Ein  anderer  Incubus,  welcher  der  amerikani¬ 
schen  Pharmacie  fast  unheilbare  Krebsschäden 
gebracht  und  sie  mehr  als  jedes  andere  Uebel  ge¬ 
schädigt  hat,  ist  auch  in  die  deutsche  Medicin  und 
Pharmacie  eingezogen,  —  das  Geheimmittelunwesen. 
Dieser  uralte  und  unverwüstliche  Missbrauch  des 
Arzneiwesens,  welcher  auf  dem  Boden  der  Hab¬ 
sucht,  des  Wunderglaubens  und  der  Leichtgläubig¬ 
keit  der  Menschen,  wenig  vermindert,  um  in  ande¬ 
ren  Formen  und  in  modernerem  Gewände  immerdar 
fort  zu  gedeihen  scheint,  hat  auch  in  die  deutsche 
Apotheke  die  gleichen  Keime  der  Corrumpirung 
und  der  Decadenz  gebracht,  welche  in  der  ameri¬ 
kanischen  Pharmacie  so  viel  Unheil  angerichtet 


und  so  tiefen  Verfall  herbeigeführt  haben.  Dort 
wie  hier  aber  trägt  in  dieser  traditionellen  und 
wunderbarsten  Entartung  des  Arzneiwesens  keines¬ 
wegs  die  Pharmacie  alle  Schuld.  Das  Wesen  der 
“Volksmedicin”2  in  ihren  verschiedenen  Sta¬ 
dien,  Gestaltungen  und  Verirrungen  ist  mit  dem 
Mysticismus  von  Alters  her  als  ein  dunkler  Schat¬ 
ten  durch  die  ganze  Culturgescliichte  wahrnehm¬ 
bar.  Sind  auch  die  Illusionen  und  die  Glaubens¬ 
sätze  des  Zeitalters  der  Adepten  und  der  Iatro- 
chemiker  dem  Wandel  alles  menschlichen  Irrens  und 
Fehlens  anheimgefallen,  und  hat  sich  der  Arznei¬ 
schatz  auch  so  manchen  wunderlichen  und  wider¬ 
lichen  Ballastes  entledigt,  und  die  Arznei-  und 
Heilkunst  vermeintlich  gründlich  reformirt  und 
geläutert,  so  bestehen  dessen  ungeachtet  der  alte 
Aberglaube  und  der  stereotype  Wunderglaube  in 
alle  möglichen  Heilmittel,  Heilmethoden  und  Heil¬ 
künstler,  man  mögte  fast  sagen,  instinctiv  und 
mit  unverminderter  Zuversicht  fort.  Trotz  der  viel 
gepriesenen  Höhe  des  ärztlichen  Wissens  und  Scep- 
ticismus,  und  trotz  aller  wirklichen  oder  vermeint¬ 
lichen  Aufklärung  sind  auch  neben  dem  modernen, 
wissenschaftlich  getauften  Specialitäten  die  alten 
Geheimmittel  gangbare  Handelsartikel  in  deut¬ 
schen  Apotheken  verblieben  oder  geworden,  und 
das  keineswegs  selten  durch  die  Vermittlung  und 
unter  der  Aegide  von  Aerzten,  wie  das  im  Auslande 
eine  längst  bestehende  und  die  Pharmacie  so  tief 
schädigende  Erfahrungssache  ist. 

Indessen  ist  dies  nur  eins  der  vielen  und  viel¬ 
leicht  nur  ein  sehr  untergeordnetes  Element,  welche 
die  derzeitige  Reformströmung  des  deutschen  Apo¬ 
thekenwesens  zur  endlichen  Lösung  drängen.  Diese 
geht  vor  allem  dahin,  der  seit  langer  Zeit  progres¬ 
siven  Speculation  in  illusorischen  Werthobjecten 
der  Apothekenprivilegien  und  Concessionen  Einhalt 
zu  thun.  Die  chronische  Sentimentalität  der  dabei 
in  Betracht  kommenden  Factoren  scheint  vor  der 
Macht  der  Thatsachen  und  der  Realität  an  der 
Grenze  des  “ lex  talionis ”  angelangt  und  damit 
Aussicht  zu  sein,  dass  dieses  Schmerzenskind  des 
deutschen  Apothekerwesens  auf  seiner  national-öko¬ 
nomischen  und  financiellen  Grundlage  endlich  ein¬ 
mal  brevi  manu  aus  der  Welt  geschafft  werde. 
In  dieser  Richtung  haben  die  früheren  und  die 
derzeitigen  Reformvorschläge  für  das  Ausland  ge¬ 
ringes  Interesse  und  keinen  praktischen  Werth. 
Die  Missstände,  welche  den  gedeihlichen  Fortbe¬ 
stand  der  Pharmacie  gefährden,  oder  an  derem 
langsamen  Verfall  mitwirken,  sind  wohl  überall 
die  ähnlichen,  nur  greift  in  Deutschland  der  Staat 
als  controllirender  Factor  in  den  gewerblichen  Be¬ 
trieb  und  Bestand  der  Apotheken  gebieterisch  ein, 
während  diese  und  das  Geschick  der  Apotheker  in 
den  Vereinigten  Staaten  lediglich  dem  Unterneh¬ 
mungssinne  der  Leistungskraft  und  der  WiUkühr 


2  Pharmazeutische  Rundschau,  18^1,  S,  151, 
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des  Einzelnen,  und  dem  natürlichen  Verlaufe  jeden 
Unternehmens  im  Handel  und  Wandel  überlassen 
bleiben. 

Von  Interesse  aber  dürfte  es  sein  eine  Anschau¬ 
ung  darüber  zu  gewinnen,  wie  wohl,  oder  wie  wTenig 
gerüstet  der  deutsche  Apothekerstand  in  die  ihm 
offenbar  nahe  bevorstehende  Alternative  einer 
wirtschaftlichen  Reform  eintritt.  Dafür  ge¬ 
währt  die  kürzlich  erschienene  Schrift  eines  im 
preussischen  Staatsdienste  stehenden  Arztes  ein¬ 
gehende  und  gewiss  vielfach  überraschende  Aus¬ 
kunft.  Es  ist  dies  dies  die  von  dem  Medicinal 
Assessor  Dr.  Springfeld  in  Berlin  verfasste 
Brochüre  “Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Apo¬ 
thekenreform”3.  Die  durchweg  objectiv  und  offen¬ 
bar  mit  voller  Sachkenntniss  entworfene  Schilder¬ 
ung  der  derzeitigen  deutschen  Ap otheken verli ält" 
nisse  gewährt  unter  anderem  auch  ein  klares  Bild 
über  die  Gefahrenheit  und  über  Symptome  eines 
Verfalles,  welche  in  den  verschiedenen  Schichten 
und  Schattirungen  der  besitzenden,  wie  der  con- 
ditionirenden,  oder  in  andere  Berufs-  und  Gewerbe¬ 
zweige  übergegangenen  Pharmazeuten  zu  bestehen 
scheinen.  Die  Schrift  bekundet  ferner  die  jedem 
sachkundigen  Ausländer  unverkennbare  Thatsache, 
wie  sehr  sich  die  deutsche  Pharmacie  und  deren 
Schwester,  der  Detail-Drogistenbetrieb,  amerikani- 
sirt  haben  und  wie  auch  diese,  nicht  minder  wie 
ihre  amerikanischen  Prototypen,  auf  hohlem  Boden 
stehen  und  an  ähnlichen  Uebeln  kranken.  Dies  er- 
giebt  sich,  nicht  ohne  Belehrung  und  Warnung 
auch  für  die  amerikanische  Pharmacie,  aus  den 
folgende  fragmentischen  Citaten  aus  der  genannten 
Brochüre : 

“Seit  der  Loslösung  der  Chemie  von  der  Pharmacie 
und  der  Centralisirung  des  grössten  Theiles  der  Arznei- 
mittelproduction  in  der  Hand  der  pharmaceutisch-chemi- 
schen  Grossindustrie  hat  sich  die  Thätigkeit  des  Phar. 
maeeuten  aus  den  wirthschaf  flicken  in  die  mercantile 
umgewandelt.  Aus  dem  gelehrten  Apotheker 
früherer  Zeit  wurde  ein  Zwischenhändler. 
Selbst  die  Receptarbeiten  wurden  eingeschränkt  und 
verloren  an  wissenschaftlichem  Werth,  als  es  der  Gross¬ 
industrie  gelang  dispensirfertige  dosirte  Arzneiformen 
von  fast  unbegrenzter  Haltbarkeit  herzustellen.  Der 
dispensirende  Apotheker  ist  damit  vielfach  Automat  und 
die  deutsche  Apotheke  zur  Heranbildung  von 
Lehrlingen  unzureichend  geworden.” 

“Um  dem  immer  mehr  den  Gelehrtencharacter  ver¬ 
lierenden  Stande  das  Ansehen  früherer  Jahre  zurückzu¬ 
geben,  wurde  von  den  Apothekern  die  Unterrichts - 
frage  auf  die  Tagesordnung  gesetzt  und  insbesondere 
das  Maturum  verlangt.  In  einer  Zeit,  indessen,  in  der 
der  Beruf  immer  mehr  technische  und  commerci eile  Prä¬ 
gung  gewann,  in  welcher  seine  Ausübung  eine  immer 
einfachere,  weniger  wissenschaftliche  wurde,  in  welcher 
die  deutsche  Apotheke  immer  unfähiger  zur  Heranbil¬ 
dung  des  Nachwuchses  wurde,  war  eine  solche  Forderung 
um  so  ungerechtfertigter,  als  die  gesellschaftliche  Gleich- 

3  Pamphlet.  83  Seiten.  Verlag  von  Georg  Thieme  in 
Leipzig.  Preis  35  Cents,  1896. 


Stellung  mit  den  gelehrten  Berufsarten  nicht  durch 
das  Maturum  und  das  Universitätsstudium 
an  sich,  sondern  durch  die  spätere  berufliche 
Thätigkeit  bedingt  wird.  Damit  wTäre  eine  Ueber- 
füllung  des  Standes  wohl  beschränkt,  indessen  auch  ein 
weit  unbescheideneres  geistiges  Proletariat  und  zu 
manuellen  Leistungen  ungeschickteres  Personal  geschaf¬ 
fen  worden.  Man  gieng  noch  weiter;  die  Apotheker 
strebten  darnach,  ein  Stück  der  immer  mehr  Geltung 
gewinnenden  Hygiene  sich  zu  erobern.  Die  Apotheke 
sollte  ein  hygienisches  Institut  werden,  in  welchem  die 
auf  chemischen  oder  bacteriologischen  Untersuchungen 
fussenden  Diagnosen  des  Arztes  und  des  Hygienikers  ge¬ 
stellt  werden,  der  Apotheker  also  ein  “Berather  des 
Arztes”  sein  könne.  Die  Wissenschaft  der  forensischen 
und  der  Nahrungsmittelchemie  sollte  Leben  in  die  stillen 
Apothekenlaboratorien  zurückrufen,  die  Beruffreudigkeit 
und  das  Ansehen  des  Apothekers  heben.  Es  waren  die 
alten  Träume,  von  denen  die  Apotheker  nicht  lassen 
können.”4 

“Gegen  die  im  eigenen  Lager  immer  mehr  einreissen¬ 
den  Schäden  thaten  die  Apotheker  nichts  mehr.  Seit 
dem  Tode  des  vieljährigen  verdienten  Vorstehers  des  deut¬ 
schen  Apotheker  Vereins,  Dr.  Brunnengräber’s 5 
war  auch  die  Tactic  der  deutschen  Apothek ervereine 
eine  andere  geworden.  Früher  focht  man  mit  Gründen 
und  kam  mit  positiven  Vorschlägen,  jetzt  werden  nur 
Reden  gehalten.  Früher  konnte  ein  Andersdenkender 
mit  Genuss  lernen  von  den  sachlichen  Ausführungen  der 
Apothekervereine;  jetzt  wendet  sich  mancher  Gesin¬ 
nungsgenosse  ab  von  dem  wüsten  Geschrei  und  von  der 
besonderen  Art  der  richtigen  Agitation,  die  mit  Hilfe 
eines  eigenen  Agitationsfonds  betrieben  wird,  von  den 
Audienzen,  der  Prahlerei,  der  Beeinflussung  der  Presse 
und  der  Abgeordneten,  von  dem  System  persönlicher 
Verdächtigung,  der  Geringschätzung  der  Person  des 
Gegners,  und  last,  not  least  von  den  hierarchischen 
Bestrebungen  des  Vereinsvorstandes.” 

“Die  mit  dem  Rechtsbewusstsein  des  Volkes  und  mit 
der  Reichsgewerbeordnung  im  Widerspruch  stehende 
Verkäufllichkeit  der  Apotheker-Concessionen  hat  zur  Ent¬ 
stehung  von  Idealwerthen  und  zur  Verschuldung  der 
Apotheken  geführt,  das  Selbstständigwerden  unbemit¬ 
telter  Pharmaceuten  verhindert  und  früher  wohlhabende 
Apotheker  zu  Vasallen  ihrer  Gläubiger  erniedrigt.  Der 
Geist  des  Mercantilismus  wrurde  in  die  Apotheken  ge¬ 
tragen,  ein  für  ordnungsmässigen  Betrieb  zu  schneller 
Besitzwechsel  trat  ein,  Geheimmittelschwindel,  Kur¬ 
pfuscherei,  Lehrlingswirthschaft,  Betriebsunsicherheit 
waren  zu  beklagen.” 

Wenn  Dr.  Springfelcl  den  Apothekern  die 
Schuld  für  den  Einzug  der  Geheimmittel  und  Spe- 


4  Diese  von  den  Besten  im  Berufe  hüben  und  drüben  bisher 

erhoffte  und  angestrebte  Alternative  dürfte  bei  der  regen 
Thätigkeit  in  medicinischen  Kreisen  und  bei  der  schnell  voran¬ 
schreitenden  Gestaltung  der  Bacteriologie  und  deren  immer 
engeren  Anlagerung  und  tieferen  Eingreifen  in  die  biologischen 
und  physiologischen  Wissensgebiete,  für  die  Mitarbeit  des  Apo¬ 
thekers  unerfüllt  bleiben.  Das  Wesen  und  alle  Beziehungen  der 
Bakteriologie  zur  Heilkunde  und  Hygienie  liegen  so  überwiegend 
auf  dem  Felde  des  medicinischen  Studiums  und  Leistens,  dass 
der  Apotheker  schwerlich  noch  in  nächster  Zukunft  dafür  zur 
Mitwirkung  herbeigezogen  werden  wird  oder  kann.  Wer  dafür 
Neigung  hat  und  Beruf  fühlt,  sollte  das  Studium  der  einschlägi¬ 
gen  medicinischen  Hilswissenschaften  von  vornherein  betreten, 
oder  dazu  übergehen.  Der  Weg  zu  bacteriologischen  und 
hygienischen  Berufszweigen  wird  bald  nicht  mehr  durch  die 
Apotheke  gehen.  Fr.  H. 

5  Siehe  Rundschau  1893,  S.  96. 
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cialit.äten  in  die  deutsche  Apotheke  allein  vindi- 
eiren  möchte,  so  ist  schon  einleitend  erörtert  wor¬ 
den,  da, ss  der  Fortbestand  dieser  Gestaltung  oder 
Entartung  des  Arzneiwesens  ausserhalb  der  Con- 
trolle  der  Medicin  und  der  Pharmacie,  ja  des 
Staates  steht.  So  lange  das  Arzneiwesen  noch  den 
Nimbus  des  Mysteriösen  trägt  und  mit  der  Heil¬ 
kunde  noch  im  Stadium  empirischen  oder  wissen¬ 
schaftlichen  Experiinentirens  beharrt,  so  lange 
werden  Aberglaube  und  Wunderglaube  für  die 
wirklichen  oder  vermeintlichen  Heilmittel  und  Heil¬ 
methoden  schwerlich  aus  der  Welt  geschafft  werden 
können. 

Nicht  mit  Unrecht  aber  mag  Dr.  Springfeld 
die  Inconsequenz  hinsichtlich  des  Betriebes  der 
Geheimmittel  Vorhalten. 

“Es  waren  früher  die  Apotheker,  welche  den  Geheim¬ 
mitteln,  als  einen  Eingriff  in  ihre  Domaine,  den  Krieg 
erklärten.  Als  im  Jahre  1887  die  Ankündigung  von 
Geheimmitteln  verboten  und  deren  Verkauf  beschränkt 
wurde,  da  sind  es  aber  die  Apotheker  gewesen,  welche 
die  Durchführung  derartiger  Verordnungen  erschwerten 
und  schliesslich  die  Parole  erhoben:  die  Geheimmittel 
gehören  in  die  Apotheke.  Die  von  der  Polizei  bedrängten 
Geheimmittelfabrikanten  und  Kurpfuscher  fanden  für 
ihre  Producte  ein  Asyl  in  den  Apotheken.  Je  schärfer 
die  Massregeln  der  Regierung  gegen  das  Geheimmittel¬ 
unwesen  wurden,  um  so  mehr  betrachteten  die  Apo¬ 
theker  den  Handel  mit  Geheimmitteln  als  ihr  Monopol. 
Dieselben  fanden  bald  aus,  dass  sich  durch  Vereinigung 
von  Production  und  Handel  noch  bedeutend  mehr  aus 
dem  Geschäft  herausschlagen  lässt  und  wurden  zu  Er¬ 
findern  von  allerlei  Mittelchen.  Damit  vollzog  sich  im 
Apotheker  die  Metamorphose  von  Geheimmittelhändler 
zum  Kurpfuscher.” 

“Das  Aufhören  der  Arzneimittelproduction  in  den 
Apotheken  und  die  Abhängigkeit  des  Apothekers  von  der 
pharmaceutisck-cliemischen  Grossindustrie  hat  dazu  ge¬ 
führt,  dass  die  Apotheker  jetzt  für  eine  Mehrzahl  ihrer 
Waaren  nur  eine  ungenügende,  für  die  dispensirfertig 
dosirten  und  mit  Hilfe  bacteriologischer  Methoden  her¬ 
gestellten  Mittel  gar  keine  Garantie  übernehmen  können 
und  in  dieser  Beziehung  nicht  höher  stehen  als  die 
Drogisten,  welche  die  Mittel  aus  derselben  Quelle  be¬ 
ziehen.”  ....  “Zur  Heranbildung  eines  Nachwuchses  ist 
die  deutsche  Apotheke  unzureichend  und  zwischen  den 
hohen  wissenschaftlichen  Anforderungen  des  Apotheker- 
exameus  und  der  manuellen  Arbeit,  welche  der  exami- 
nirte  Gehülfe  zu  vollziehen  hat,  besteht  ein  arges  Miss- 
verhältniss.  Dieses  hat  ein  anspruchsvolles  und  unzu¬ 
friedenes  Personal  entstehen  lassen.” 

“Dem  grösseren  Theile  der  deutschen  Apotheken 
fehlt  der  Rechtsboden.  Die  auf  ihnen  angesammelten 
Wertlie  sind  unsichere,  vor  jedem  Reformprojecte  er¬ 
zitternde.  Damit  muss  die  Sicherheit  des  Betriebes  auf 
die  Dauer  leiden.” 

Diesen  und  anderen  IJebelständen  soll  nun 
durch  ein  im  Kultusministerium  ausgearbeitetes 
Gesetz  entgegengetreten  werden.  Die  für  dessen 
Berathung  lierbeigezogene  Commission  bestand  aus 
9  Juristen,  4  Medicinern,  9  Apothekerbesitzern 
und  6  conditionirenden  Apothekern. 


Die  Grundzüge  dieses  Entwurfes  für  eine  pro- 
jectirte  reichsgesetzliche  Regelung  des  deutschen 
Apothekerwesens  sind  mit  den  Modificationen  und 
deren  Begründung  seitens  der  Commission  der 
Brochiire  beigedruckt  worden.  Dieselben  haben  an 
sich  für  die  Pharmaceuten  des  Auslandes  geringes 
Interesse  und  keinerlei  praktischen  Werth.  Im 
Interesse  und  für  das  Ansehen  der  deutschen  Phar¬ 
macie  wäre  es  aber  mehr  als  wünschens werth,  wenn 
nach  so  mancherlei  verfehlten  Anläufen  im  Laufe 
vieler  Jahrzehnte,  dieses  fadenscheinige  Problem 
durch  eine  möglichst  schonende,  jedenfalls  aber 
peremptorische  Erledigung  endlich  einmal  aus  der 
Welt  geschafft  würde.  Fr.  H. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Application  of  tlie  Carvoxime-Method  for 
the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Carvone 
to  Adulterated  Spearmint  Oil. 


By  Edward  Kremers  and  Oswald  Schreiner. 


(Report  of  Research  Committee  G,  U.  S.  P.  Revision.) 

In  an  earlier  report  on  a  closely  related  sub- 
ject"  the  writers  demonstrated  the  applicability  of 
the  carvoxime  reaction  to  the  quantitative  esti¬ 
mation  of  carvone  in  pure  volatile  oils  containing 
this  ketone.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method 
possessed  such  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
obtained  by  older  methods  that  it  deserved  further 
attention  and  study.  A  single  physical  test  can 
easily  be  circumvented  by  adulterem.  In  fact  the 
number  of  such  tests  that  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute  a  stumbling  block  to  the  adulterer  seem  to 
depend  verv  la-rgely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
latter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  physical 
tests  which  have  been  employed  largely  in  the 
examination  of  volatile  oils  have  done  admirable 
Service  in  making  possible  a  better  control  of  the 
purity  of  these  complex  products.  But  at  the  very 
best  they  are  but  imperfect  evidence:  seldom  if 
ever  positive  evidence  of  purity  and  very  frequently 
very  poor  negative  evidence  of  absence  of  impurity. 
A  single  positive  Chemical  fact  as  a  rule  is  worth 
more  than  half  a  dozen  physical  data.  This 
Position  will  no  doubt  be  better  comprehended  as 
the  Chemical  nature  of  volatile  oils  and  the  de- 
pendence  of  this  Chemical  nature  upon  a  host  of 
conditions  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  becomes 
more  and  more  generally  understood. 

The  Chemical  examination  of  volatile  oils  like 
the  study  of  their  Chemical  composition  is  still  in 
its  earliest  infancy.  It  is  therefore  of  greatest 
importance  to  test  carefully  every  method  that 
at  least  at  its  surface  appears  valuable.  Not  onlv 
should  such  methods  be  tested  at  the  hauds  of 
different  analysts,  but  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions.  A  Chemical  method  of  this  kind  should 
not  only  give  good  results  under  ideal  conditions 
as  to  purity  but  even  with  most  adulterated  pro¬ 
ducts  so  as  to  give  positive  evidence  of  the  extent 


[*  This  journal,  p.  76.] 
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of  the  adulteration.  It  will  become  apparent  from 
this  report  that  the  carvoxime  methocl  for  the 
estimation  of  carvone  in  volatile  oils  will  give 
good  positive  results  even  in  badly  adulterated 
oils  and  that  the  absence  of  crystallized  carvoxime 
denotes  practically  an  absence  of  carvone. 

As  long  as  we  know  so  little  about  the 
chemistry  of  the  carvone-containing  oils  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
this  constituent.  No  doubt  it  will  become  advis- 
able  later,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  increases, 
to  Supplement  this  test  by  others. 

Inasmuch  as  so  much  stress  is  being  laid  on 
the  necessitv  of  Chemical  tests  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  value  of  physical  tests  is  by  no 
means  underestimated  by  the  writers,  when  properly 
applied.  Physical  constants  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  identification  of  pure  substances 
that  are  Chemical  units,  but  must  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  be  of  secondary  importance 
only  in  mixtures  of  unknown  composition.  This 
can  clearly  be  illustrated  by  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  so  well  known  to  analysts  that  e.  g.  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  wine  is  in  no  way  a  criterion 
of  the  purity  of  a  wine  nor  even  of  the  alcohol 
content  of  a  wine. 

The  attention  of  the  authors  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  oils  of  cedar-wood  and  of 
gurjun  balsam  are  distilled  on  a  large  scale  and 
that  little  appears  to  be  definitely  known  as  to 
the  use  to  which  these  oils  are  put.  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  adul¬ 
teration  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  their  appli- 
cability  to  the  adulteration  of  spearmint  oil  might 
not  have  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  the  adulterer. 

This  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a 
test  case  of  the  applicability  of  the  method  de- 
scribed  in  the  earlier  report  already  alluded  to. 


The  spearmint  oil  used  was  a  product  purified 
by  redistillation.  It  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.933,  and 
when  assayed  according  to  the  carvoxime  method 
showed  a  carvone  content  of  about  56.30  p.  c. 
The  specimens  of  cedar-wood  oil  and  gurjun  balsam 
oil  were  kindly  furnished  by  Messrs.  Fritzsche  Bros, 
of  New  York.  Specific  gravity  and  rotatory  power 
of  these  oils  are  recorded  in  the  appended  table. 
Both  oils  eonsist  largely  of  sesquiterpenes.  On 
account  of  the  high  boiling  points  of  these  hvdro- 
carbons  it  was  thought  that  they  might  prove 
more  troublesome  than  most  other  constituents 
of  volatile  oils  in  the  quantitative  isolation  of  the 
carvoxime. 

Both  oils  are  also  Isevogyrate.  Cedar-wood 
oil  ha,s  a  lower  rotatory  power  but  higher  specific 
gravity,  gurjun  balsam  oil  a  higher  rotatory  power 
but  lower  specific  gravity  than  spearmint  oil. 
Either  of  these  oils  can  be  added  to  the  extent  of 
from  about  10  to  15  p.  c.  to  spearmint  oil  with- 
out  bringing  the  latter  seriously  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements.  It  becomes 
evident,  therefore,  that  by  judiciously  mixing  the 
oils  of  cedar-wood,  gurjun  balsam  and  spearmint 
an  adulterated  oil  may  result  that  will  possess 
approximately  the  specific  gravity  and  even  the 
rotatory  power  of  genuine  spearmint  oil  and  yet 
be  a  grossly  sophisticated  product. 

Mixtures  of  spearmint  oil  with  25  p.  c.  of 
cedar-wood  oil  and  gurjun  balsam  oil  respectively 
were  prepared.  The  carvone  content  was  estimated 
according  to  the  carvoxime  method  formerly  de- 
scribedf,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  comparison  by 
the  fractional  distillation  method.  On  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  high-boiling  sesquiterpenes  the 
carvoxime  method  had  to  be  slightly  modified. 


[f  loc.  cit.  p.  78.] 


Oil. 

Sp.  Gr. 
at  20°. 

Rotatory 
power  at 
20°  in  100 
mm.  tube. 

Carvone 

as 

oxime. 

Carvone 
fraction 
220°  to  230°. 

Carvone 

calculated. 

Solubilitv. 

Cedar-wood. 

0.949 

-23°42' 

Gurjun  balsam. 

0.915 

-123°24' 

Spearmint. 

0.933 

— 47°45' 

56.40  p.  c. 
56.20  “ 

50.28  p.  C. 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  carbon  disulphide  in 
all  proportions. 

Spearmint  containing  25 
p.  c.  cedar-wood. 

0.940 

— 40°9' 

40.80  p.  c. 
40.49  “ 

27.20  p.  c. 

42.22  p.  c. 

do. 

Spearmint  containing  25 
p.  c.  gurjun  balsam  oil. 

0.929 

— 65°4' 

39.98  p.  c. 
40.12  “ 

29.68  p.  c. 

42.22  p.  c. 

do. 

U.  S.  r.  Requirements. 

0.930 

to 

0.940 

With  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  it 
forms  a  clear  solution,  which  is  neu¬ 
tral  or  slightly  acid  to  littmjs  paper. 
When  somewhatlurther  diluted  with 
alcohol,  it  becomes  turbid.  It  also 
yields  a  clear  solntion  with  an  equal 
volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
with  half  its  volume  of  carbon  di¬ 
sulphide ;  but  with  an  equal  volume 
ofthe  latter  it  forms  a  turbid  mixture. 

Mixture  of 

66%  p.c.  cedar-wood. 
33%  “  gurjun  balsam. 

0.938 

— 55°34' 

Mixture  of 

50  p.  c.  spearmint. 

33%  “  cedar-wood. 
16%  “  gurjun  balsam. 

0.936 

— 47°30' 

29.79  p.  c. 

28.20  p.  c. 
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The  distillation  with  water-vapor  was  continued 
until  the  oilv  portion  of  the  last  fraetions,  collected 
separately  in  test-tubes,  solidified.  Tliese  cryst.als 
were  weighed  with  the  bnlk  of  the  carvoxime  in 
the  distilling  flank. 

For  the  fractional  distillation  of  the  adulter- 
ated  oil  25  g.  were  used.  The  fraction  distilling 
within  a  limit  of  ten  degrees  of  the  boiling  point 
of  carvone  was  collected  and  weighed.  To  facili- 
tate  comparison  the  results  have  been  tabulated. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  the  results 
obtained  by  the  carvoxime  method,  while  they 
agree  very  well  among  themselves,  are  somewhat 
too  low.  Tliis  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence 
of  the  sesquiterpenes  whieli  necessitates  the  longer 
distillation  with  water-vapor  of  the  oxime  mixture. 
The  sesquiterpenes  evidently  carry  over  some  of 
the  carvoxime  and,  keeping  it  in  solution,  prevent 
its  crystallization.  Whereas  the  results  are  not 
ideal  they  certainly  are  fully  as  satisfactory  as 
miglit  be  expected. 


Although  less  was  expected  from  the  fractional 
distillation  of  the  adulterated  oils  the  results  fall 
short  by  far  from  the  meagre  expectations.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  methods  seems  practically 
out  of  the  question.  The  influence  of  the  boiling 
point  of  the  sesquiterpenes  upon  that  of  the 
carvone  is  by  far  too  great  to  base  any  conclusions 
upon  the  results  thus  obtained. 

The  carvoxime  method  with  smaller  amounts 
of  material  gives  much  better  results  than  the 
fractional  distillation  method  with  comparatively 
large  quantities  of  oil.  It  is  therefore  more  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  more  reliable.  Furthermore  the 
oily  distillate  obtained  by  the  distillation  with 
water-vapor,  especially  when  collected  in  fraetions, 
can  serve  conveniently  for  the  examination  of  the 
adulterant.  In  this  particular  case  Wallach's 
sesquiterpene  reaction  might  be  applied  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Pharm. -Chem.  Laboratory, 

Universit.y  of  Wisconsin. 


Medicinal  Plants  of  Brazil.* 


By  Dr.  Theodor  Peckolt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Populär  Remedies  from  the  Lauraceae.  —  Continued. 


In  der  Rinde  wurde  gefunden :  Wasser,  25.128 ; 
wachsartige  Substanz,  0.195;  festes  Fett,  0.750; 
Weichharz,  0.405;  Harzsäure,  2.850;  Perseit, 
0.900;  Extract  etc.,  4.810;  Asche,  7.0  Procent. 
Das  Fett  hat  die  Consistenz  von  Schweine¬ 
schmalz,  ist  bräunlich-grün,  von  angenehm  aro¬ 
matischem  Geruch  und  Geschmack.  Auf  Platinblech 
verbrennt  es  mit  sehr  lebhafter  Flamme  von  aro¬ 
matischem  Geruch  und  ohne  Rückstand.  Mit 
Schwefelsäure  färbt  es  sich  rothbraun,  dann  eine 
zähe  klebrige,  schwarze  Masse  bildend.  Es  ist 
löslich  in  Petroläther,  Benzol,  Chloroform,  Aether 
und  siedendem  absolutem  Alcohol.  Das  Weichharz 
hat  Terpentinconsistenz,  ist  dunkelgrün,  von 
schwach  aromatischem  Geruch  und  beissend  aro¬ 
matischem  Nachgeschmack.  Es  verbrennt  ohne 
Rückstand.  Mit  Schwefelsäure  zertlieilt  es  sich  in 
schwarzen  Streifen  und  die  Säure  färbt  sich  hell¬ 
braun.  Es  ist  löslich  in  Aether,  Chloroform,  Amyl- 
alcohol  und  absolutem  Alcohol.  Ferner  ist  in  der 
Rinde  eine  dem  Glycerrhvzin  ähnliche  Substanz  - 
vorhanden,  doch  ist  weitere  Untersuchung  nöthig, 
um  ein  Urtheil  darüber  abzugeben.  Ebenso  bin 
ich  überzeugt,  dass  die  frische  Rinde  ätherisches 
Oel  liefert,  doch  ist  es  ungemein  schwierig,  dieselbe 
in  grossen  Portionen  zu  erhalten,  da  Niemand  den 
Baum  opfern  will.  Ich  konnte  deshalb  nur  aus 
meinem  Garten  Material  erhalten. 

Zehn  Kilo  frischer  Blätter  wurden  destillirt  und 
nur  0.5  Gram  eines  stearoptenartigen  Oelas,  von 
Lorbeer  und  Campher  ähnlichem  Geruch  und  bren¬ 
nend  aromatischem  Geschmack  erhalten.  In  den 
frischen  Blättern  wurde  gefunden:  Wasser,  04.0; 
ätherisches  Oel,  0.005;  wachsartige  Substanz, 
1.333;  Weichharz,  1.334;  Harz,  0.994;  Harz¬ 
säure,  0.335;  Bitterstoff,  0.277;  Perseit,  1.700; 
zuckerhaltiger  Extractivstoff,  4.866;  Chlorophyll,  ■ 
Extract  etc.,  2.621  ;  Asche,  3.0.  Das  Weichharz  ' 


*  Continued  from  p.  227.  Translated  for  the  Review  by  Dr. 
Wisconsin . 


In  the  bark  the  following  was  found:  water, 
25.125;  wax-like  body,  0.195;  firm  fat,  0.750; 
soft  resin,  0.405;  resin  acid,  2.850;  perseite, 
0.900;  extractive,  etc.,  4.810;  ash,  7.0  percent. 
The  fat  has  the  consistence  of  lard,  is  brownisli- 
green,  of  agreeable,  aromatic  odor  and  taste.  On 
platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame, 
with  aromatic  odor  and  leaves  no  residue.  Writli 
sulphuric  acid,  it  takes  on  a  reddish-brown  color, 
forming  a  tough,  sticky,  black  mass.  It  is  soluble 
in  petroleum  ether,  benzol,  Chloroform,  ether  and 
boiling  absolute  alcohol.  The  soft  resin  has  the 
consistence  of  turpentine,  is  dark  green,  of  a  faintly 
aromatic  odor  and  has  a  biting,  aromatic  after¬ 
taste.  With  sulphuric  acid,  it  separates  into  dark 
streaks  and  the  acid  becomes  light  brown.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether,  Chloroform,  amyl  alcohol  and 
absolute  alcohol.  In  addition,  the  bark  contains 
a  substance  similar  to  glycerrliizin,  but  a  further 
investigation  is  necessary  before  judgment  can  be 
given.  I  am  likewise  convinced  that  the  fresh 
bark  contains  etliereal  oil  although  it  is  extremely 
difflcult  to  obtain  it  in  large  quantities,  no  one 
being  willing  to  sacrifice  the  tree.  Consequently, 
I  could  obtain  material  only  from  my  own  garden. 


Ten  kilos  of  fresh  leaves  were  distilled  and  only 
0.5  grm.  of  a  stearopten-like  oil  with  an  odor 
resembling  laurel  and  camphor  and  with  a  burn- 
ing,  aromatic  taste,  was  obtained.  In  the  fresh 
leaves  was  found:  water,  64.0;  ethereal  oil,  0.005; 
wax-like  body,  1.333;  soft  resin,  1.334;  resin, 
0.994;  resin  acid,  0.355;  bitter  principle,  0.277; 
perseite,  1.700;  sugar  containing  extractive  ma- 
terials,  4.866;  Chlorophyll,  extractive,  etc.,  2.621; 
ash,  3.0  percent.  The  soft  resin  is  dark  brown, 
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ist  dunkelbraun,  von Terpenthinconsistenz,  schwach 
lorbeerartigem  Geruch  und  schwach  heissendem 
Nachgeschmack.  Es  ist  löslich  in  Petroläther, 
Benzol,  Chloroform,  Aether  und  absolutem  Alco- 
liol.  Es  verbrennt  mit  aromatischem  Geruch  ohne 
Rückstand.  Das  dunkelgrüne,  stark  klebende  Harz 
ist  geruchlos,  von  ekelerregendem  Nachgeschmack. 
Es  verbrennt  ohne  Rückstand  und .  ist  nur  in 
Aether,  Chloroform,  Eisessig  und  Alcohol  löslich. 
Die  geruch-  und  geschmacklose,  röthlich  braune 
Harzsäure  ist  fest,  zerbrechlich,  und  verbrennt  mit 
lebhafter  Flamme,  Asche  hinterlassend.  Es  löst 
sich  nur  in  Eisessig,  Amylalcohol,  Alcohol  und 
Ammoniak.  Aus  den  Blättern  ist  der  Perseit  am 
vortheilhaftesten  zu  erhalten,  in  dem  die  getrock¬ 
neten,  pulverisirten  Blätter  mit  Petroläther,  dann 
mit  Aether  und  schliesslich  mit  kaltem  Alcohol 
(0.800)  extrahirt  werden.  Der  Blätterrückstand 
wird  dann  mit  destillirtem  Wasser  vollständig 
ausgezogen,  das  Extract  bis  zum  Krystallhäut- 
clien  abgedampft  und  der  Kälte  ausgesetzt.  Nach¬ 
dem  das  Perseit  von  der  Mutterlauge  getrennt 
worden,  ist  nur  eine  einmalige  Krystallisation  aus 
siedendem  Alcohol  hinreichend  reine  Krystalle  zu 
erhalten. 

Die  Samenkerne  sind  am  reichhaltigsten  an 
Perseit,  doch  ist  es  ungemein  schwierig  dasselbe 
aus  denselben  gewonnen  zu  reinigen.  Früher  wurde 
der  Süssstoff  für  Mannit  erklärt.  A.  Münz  und  V. 
Marvano  fanden  denselben  nicht  übereinstimmend 
und  nannten  denselben  Perseit.  Dieselben  fanden 
im  Fruchtfleische  1.3  bis  6.8  Procent  und  in  den 
Blättern  2  Procent  Perseit.  Den  Perseit  aus  den 
trockenen  Substanzen  berechnet,  fand  ich :  Rinde, 
1.202;  Fruchtfleisch,  4.050;  Blätter,  4.722;  Kern, 
8.858  Procent. 

Das  Fruchtfleisch  mit  etwas  Citronensaft  und 
Zucker  zu  einem  Brei  angerührt,  zuweilen  auch  mit 
Weisswein,  ist  nicht  allein  eine  nahrhafte,  sondern 
auch  eine  wohlschmeckende  Speise.  Einige  Per¬ 
sonen  gemessen  dasselbe  auch  mit  Salz  und  Pfeffer, 
doch  nie  als  Suppe  und  Gemüse  wie  in  Mexico  und 
Mittel -Amerika. 

Die  Fruchtschale  wird  vom  Volke  als  Wurm¬ 
mittel  benutzt  und  zwar  mit  gleichen  Theilen 
Zucker  zur  Masse  angestossen,  theelöffelweise  ge¬ 
geben,  dann  Ricinusöl.  Das  Pulver  der  Samenkerne 
gilt  beim  Volke  als  Aphrodisiacum,  dreimal  täg¬ 
lich  4  Grammen  mit  Weisswein  genommen.  Otfi- 
cinell  ist  das  Fluidextract.  Bei  Wechselfiebern, 
während  der  Apyrexie,  giebt  man  zweistündlich 
einen  Theelöffel  voll.  Nach  Fröhling  in  Baltimore 
wird  dasselbe  äusserlich  oder  hypodermatiscli  als 
schmerzstillendes  Mittel  bei  intercostaler  Neuralgie 
als  wirksam  gehalten.  Hier  wird  zu  demselben 
Zwecke  die  Tinctur  der  frischen  Kerne  (1:2)  be¬ 
nutzt:  innerlich  8  Tropfen  zweistündlich  und  Ein¬ 
reibung. 

Wird  der  frische  Kern  beschädigt,  so  qu eilen 
aus  der  Wundfläche  helle  röthliche  Tropfen ,  welche 
sich  sogleich  dunkelroth  färben  und  zum  Zeichnen 
der  Wäsche  benutzt  werden.  Das  Decoct  des  ge¬ 
trockneten  Kernes  dient  als  Getränk  bei  Blasen¬ 
katarrh.  Bei  Dysenterie  wird  eine  Emulsion  von 
einem  Kern,  mit  einer  halben  Flasche  Wasser  be¬ 
reitet,  innerlich  verabreicht  und  zwar  zweistündlich 
ein  Esslöffel  voll.  Halbinnerlich,  Morgens  und 
Abends  ein  Klystier,  eine  Emulsion  von  einem 
Kerne  mit  soviel  Wasser  als  zu  8  Klystieren  erfor¬ 
derlich  ist.  Ein  gerühmtes  Aphrodysiacum  sind 
auch  die  Blumenknospen,  welche  mit  gleichen 


with  consistence  of  turpentine,  faint  laurel-like 
odor  and  weak,  biting  aftertaste.  It  is  soluble  in 
Petroleum  ether,  benzol,  Chloroform,  ether  and 
absolute  alcohol.  It  burns  with  aromatic  odor, 
without  residue.  The  dark  green,  sticky  resin  is 
odorless,  with  a  nauseating  aftertaste.  It  burns 
without  residue  and  is  soluble  only  in  ether, 
Chloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
odorless,  tasteless,  reddish-brown  resin  acid  is 
solid,  brittle  and  burns  with  briglit  flame,  leaving 
an  ash.  It  dissolves  only  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
amyl  alcohol,  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Perseite  is 
most  advantageously  obtained  from  the  leaves  by 
drying,  powdering,  extracting  with  petroleum  ether, 
then  with  ether,  and  lastly  with  cold  alcohol 
(0.800).  The  residue  of  the  leaves  is  then  extrac- 
ted  completely  with  distilled  water,  the  extract 
evaporated  until  a  film  of  crystals  forms,  when  it 
is  set  in  the  cold.  After  the  Separation  of  the 
perseite  from  the  mother  liquid  a  single  crystalli- 
zation  from  boiling  alcohol  suffices  to  give  pure 
crystals. 


The  kerneis  of  the  seeds  are  richest  in  perseite, 
yet  it  is  unusually  ditticult  to  purify  it  when  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  source.  Formerly  this  sweet 
substance  was  declared  to  be  mannite.  A.  Muenz 
and  V.  Marvano  found  it  to  be  different  from 
mannite  and  called  it  perseite.  These  authors 
found  in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  1.3  to  6.8  percent 
and  in  the  leaves  2  percent  perseite.  I  found  per¬ 
seite  calculated  on  the  dry  weight  as  follows; 
bark,  1.202  percent;  flesh  of  fruit,  4.050  percent; 
leaves,  4.722  percent;  kernel  of  seed,  8.858  per¬ 
cent. 

The  flesh  of  the  fruit,  with  lemon  Juice  and 
sugar  added,  stirred  to  a  broth-like  consistency, 
with  the  addition  sometimes  of  white  wine  also, 
makes  not  only  a  nutritious  but  also  a  palatable 
aliment.  Some  people  eat  it  also  with  pepper  and 
salt  but  never  as  soup  or  vegetable  as  in  Mexico 
or  Central  America. 

The  peel  of  the  fruit  is  used  by  the  people  as 
an  anthelminthic  when  ground  with  equal  parts 
of  sugar.  It  is  administered  by  the  teaspoonful 
followed  by  castor  oil.  The  powdered  kernel  of 
the  seed  is  popularly  regarded  as  an  aphrodisiac 
taken  three  tiines  daily  in  4  grams  of  white  wine. 
The  fluid  extract  is  otticial.  In  intermittent  fever 
during  apyrexia,  a  teaspoonful  is  given  every  two 
hours.  According  to  Froehling  in  Baltimore,  it 
is  regarded  as  effective  either  externally  or  hypo- 
dermically  in  relieving  pain  in  intercostal  neural- 
gia.  Here  the  tincture  of  the  fresh  kernel  (1:2) 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  eight  drops  internally 
every  two  hours,  also  rubbed  in  externally. 

When  a  fresh  seed  is  injured,  clear,  reddish 
drops  ooze  from  the  wounded  surface.  These  take 
on  immediately  a  dark  red  color  and  are  used  for 
marking  laundry  articles.  The  decoction  of  the 
dry  seeds  serves  as  a  drink  in  catarrh  of  the 
bladder.  In  dysentery  an  emulsion  of  one  seed  to 
half  a.  glass  of  water  is  administered  internally,  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  Semi-internally 
mornings  and  evenings  as  injection,  an  emulsion  of 
;  one  seed  is  used  with  water  requisite  for  eight  injec- 
tions.  The  flower  buds  macerated  with  equal  parts 
of  sugar  bra.ndy  are  a  prized  aphrodisiac.  A  liquor 
glassful  of  the  extract  is  taken  with  wine.  ln  a 
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Theilen  Zuckerbranntwein  macerirt  werden.  Ein 
Licörgläschen  des  Extractes  wird  mit  Wein  ge¬ 
nommen.  In  der  Dosis  von  12  bis  16  Tropfen 
viermal  täglich  dient  es  auch  als  Emmenagogum. 
Zu  gleichem  Zwecke  dient  auch  der  Thee  der  ge¬ 
trockneten  Sprossen  und  Blätter.  Diese  werden 
auch  als  Getränk  bei  Leberkrankheiten  und  Milz- 
affectionen  benutzt;  ebenfalls  änsserlich  als 
Waschung  unreiner  Wunden.  Das  Decoct  der 
Rinde  wird  bei  Diarrhoe  genommen. 

Persea  microneura  Meisen:  Im  Staate  Rio 
de  Janeiro  als  Abacateiro  cheiroso  — wohlriechen¬ 
der  Abacate  (zufolge  der  wohlriechenden  Blüthen) 
bekannt;  doch  wird  derselbe  auch  vielfach  Lauro 
amorello  wie  Persea  splendens  benannt. 

Dieser  6  bis  9  Meter  hohe  Baum  wird  nicht- 
arzneilich  benutzt,  doch  ist  das  gelbe,  schwach 
Sassafras  ähnlich  riechende  Holz  sehr  geschätzt  zu 
Möbeln  und  Bauten,  die  der  Holzvernichter  Termite 
auch  unbeschädigt  lässt. 

Cryptocaria  moschata  Mart.  Diese  Pflanze 
kommt  vor  in  den  gebirgigen  Urwäldern  der 
Staaten  S.  Paulo,  Minas,  Bahia,  Espirito  Santo 
und  Rio  de  Janeiro,  und  ist  unter  dem  Volksnamen 
Nos  moscada  do  Brasil  —  brasilianische  Muskat¬ 
nuss  bekannt.  Dieselbe  ist  ein  10  bis  15  Meter 
hoher  Baum,  von  Aussehen  des  Lorbeerbaumes, 
mit  lederartigen,  länglich-lancettlichen,  zugespitz¬ 
ten  Blättern.  Der  Blüthenstand  besteht  aus  achsel¬ 
ständigen,  wenigblüthigen  Rispen  mit  sehr  kleinen 
weissgelblichen,  wohlriechenden  Blüthen.  Die  Beere, 
vollständig  von  der  Achse  umschlossen,  ist  ein- 
samig,  oben  abgerundet  und  unten  zugespitzt. 
Der  Same  ist  oval  und  reift  im  September. 

Die  frischen  reifen  Früchte  sind  etwas  kleiner 
als  eine  Muskatnuss.  Die  fleischige,  blassgelbliche 
Cupula  welche  die  Frucht  umgiebt,  ist  6  mm.  dick, 
von  schwach  aromatischem  Geruch  und  süsslichem, 
der  Jambofrucht  ähnlichem  Geschmack.  Beim 
trocknen  der  Beere  fällt  diese  Hülle  ab  und  es 
bleibt  eine  kapselähnliche  Frucht,  welche  den 
Kern  bis  zur  Keimung  umschliesst.  Diese  Hülle 
ist  hellbraun,  der  Länge  nach  regelmässig  gerieft, 
holzig,  leicht  zerbrechbar.  Zwischen  dieser  holz¬ 
artigen  Hülle  und  dem  Samenkern  befindet  sich 
eine  kaum  Y>  mm.  dicke  Lage  eines  dickflüssigen, 
harzigen  Balsams,  von  täuschend  ähnlichem  Caje- 
put  Geruch  und  brennend  aromatischem  Ge¬ 
schmack.  Der  Same  ist  mit  einer  feinen  lederarti¬ 
gen  Hülle  umgeben,  hat  die  Grösse  eines  kleinen 
Haselnusskernes,  ist  im  Durchschnitt  gelblich,  von 
aromatischem  Geruch  und  pfefferartig  heissendem, 
sehr  gewürzhaftem  Geschmack. 

Eine  frische  Beere  wog  im  Mittel  12.812  g. 
Davon  beträgt  die  Cupula  (Fleischhülle)  73  p.  c., 
das  harzige  Epicarp  13  p.  c.,  Balsam  und  Same 
14  p.  c.  Die  reifen  frischen  Früchte  ohne  Cupula 
riechen  stark  aromatisch,  doch  ist  der  Geruch 
schwer  zu  beschreiben,  fast  ähnlich  einer  Mischung 
von  Lorbeer,  Sassafras,  Cajeput  und  Maskatnuss; 
doch  hat  derselbe  keine  Aehnlichkeit  mit  Pichurim 
wie  einige  Autoren  bemerken,  eher  Lorbeer  ähnlich. 

Die  frische,  fleischige  Cupula,  bei  100°  getrock¬ 
net,  verliert  an  Feuchtigkeit  86.581  p.  c.;  die 
holzige,  lederartige  Schale  48.544  p.  c.;  der  Samen¬ 
kern  43.936  p.  c. 

Zehn  Kilogram  der  von  der  Cupula  befreiten, 
gestossenen  Früchte,  mit  Wasser  destillirt,  liefer¬ 
ten  37.222  g.  aetherisches  Oel.  Dasselbe  ist  dünn¬ 
flüssig,  von  gelbbräunlicher  Farbe,  von  durch¬ 
dringendem,  aromatischem  Geruch  und  brennend 


dose  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  drops  four  times 
da-ily  it  acts  also  as  an  emmenagogue.  A  tea 
prepared  from  the  dried  shoots  and  leaves  serves 
also  the  same  purpose.  This  is  used  also  as  a 
beverage  in  liver  and  spieen  affections,  like- 
wise  externallv  as  a  wasli  for  unclean  wounds.  The 
decoction  of  the  bark  is  taken  for  diarrhoea. 


Persea  microneura  Meissn.  In  the  state 
Rio  de  Janeiro  known  as  Abacateiro  cheiroso  — 
fragrant  Abacate  (because  of  its  fragrant  flowers); 
it  is  also  often  called  Lauro  amaredo  in  common 
with  Persea  splendens. 

This  tree,  six  to  nine  meters  high,  is  not  used 
medicinally,  but  the  yellow  wood  with  its  sassafras- 
like  odor  is  highly  valued  for  furniture  and  strüc- 
tures  since  it  is  uninjurecl  by  the  wood-destroying 
termites. 

Cryptocaria  moschato  Mart.  This  plant 
occurs  in  the  primeval  mountainous  forests  of  the 
sta-tes  S.  Paulo,  Minas,  Bahia,  Espirito  Santo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Nos 
moscada  do  Brazil  —  Brazilian  nutmeg.  It  is  a 
tree  reaching  a  height  of  10  to  15  meters,  re- 
sembling  the  laurel  tree,  with  leatliery,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves.  The  inflorescence 
consists  of  axillary,  few-flowered  panicles  with  very 
small,  yellowish-white,  fragrant  flowers.  The  berry 
completely  enclosed  by  the  axis  is  one-celled, 
rounded  above  and  pointed  below.  The  seed  is 
oval  and  ripens  in  September. 

The  fresh,  ripe  fruits  are  somewliat  smaller 
tlian  nutmegs.  The  fleshy,  pale-yellow  cupule 
which  encloses  the  fruit  is  6  mm.  thick,  of  weakly 
aromatic  odor  and  has  a  sweetish  taste  which  re- 
sembles  the  jambo  fruit.  On  drying  the  berries,  this 
envelope  falls  off  and  a  capsule-like  fruit  remains 
which  encloses  the  seed  until  germination.  This 
covering  is  light-brown,  regularly  marked  length- 
wise  by  a  “bloom,”  woody,  easily  broken.  Between 
this  woody  envelope  and  the  seed  is  found  a  layer, 
hardly  one-half  mm.  thick  of  a  viscid,  resinous 
ba-lsam  with  an  odor  deceivingly  like  cajeput,  burn- 
ing  with  an  aromatic  odor.  The  seed  is  enclosed 
by  a  delicate,  leathery  covering,  has  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel  nut,  is  yellowish  in  cross  section,  of 
aromatic  odor  with  a  very  spicy,  biting,  peppery 
taste. 


A  fresh  berry  on  the  average  weiglied  12.812 
grm.  Of  this  total,  the  cupule,  the  fleshly  envelope, 
contributecl  73  percent;  the  resin-containing  epi¬ 
carp,  13  percent;  balsam  and  seed,  14  percent. 
The  fresh  ripe  fruits  without-  cupule,  smell  strongly 
aromatic,  having  an  odor  hard  to  describe,  almost 
like  a  mixture  of  laurel,  sassafras,  cajeput  and 
nutmeg;  it  has,  however,  no  similarity  with  pichu¬ 
rim  as  some  authors  notice,  resembling  rather  the 
laurel. 

The  fresh,  fleshy  cupule,  dried  a-t  100°  loses 
86.581  percent;  the  woody,  leathery  envelope, 
48.544  percent;  the  seed,  43.936  percent. 

Ten  kilograms  of  the  crushed  fruits,  freed  from 
the  cupule,  when  distilled  with  water,  gave 
37.222  grm.  of  ethereal  oil.  This  is  fluid,  of 
brownish-yellow  color,  of  penetrating,  aromatic 
odor,  and  burning,  spicy  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0,917  at 
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gewürzhaftem  Geschmack.  Sp.  Gew.  0.917  bei 
15.0°  C.  Sandelroth  löst  sich  in  dem  Oel  mit 
orangerother  Farbe;  Jod  ohne  bemerkbare  Reac- 
tion.  Mit  Natrium  verdickt  sich  das  Oel  gallert¬ 
artig  ohne  scheinbar  das  Metal  anzugreifen.  Mit 
Salzsäure  geschüttelt  zeigt  sich  keine  Reaction. 
Nach  Anwendung  geringer  Wärme  entsteht  eine 
stürmische  Reaction,  während  das  Oel  eine  balsam¬ 
artige  Consistenz  und  dunkelbraune  Farbe  an¬ 
nimmt.  Mit  rauchender  Salpetersäure  versetzt 
tritt  sofort  eine  heftige  Reaction  ein;  das  Oel  ver¬ 
harzt  mit  gelber  Farbe.  Gut  ausgewaschen  besitzt 
das  zähe,  hellgelbe  Harz  einen  origanum ähnlichen 
Geruch.  Schwefelsäure  färbt  das  Oel  purpurroth 
und  es  bleibt  schliesslich  eine  weiche,  schwarzbraune, 
harzartige  Masse.  Schwefelsäure  Lösung  von  Ka- 
liumbichromat  färbt  das  Oel  dunkelbraun  und  ent¬ 
wickelt  einen  schwachen  Bittermandelöl  Geruch. 
Erwärmt  man  die  Mischung  so  färbt  sich  dieselbe 
hellbraun  unter  Entwickelung  eines  penetranten, 
zu  Thränen  reizenden,  aromatischen  Geruches.  In 
Alcohol  vom  Sp.  Gew.  0.830  ist  das  Oel  in  allen 
Verhältnissen  löslich. 

Ferner  wurden  in  den  Früchten  gefunden: 

4  p.  c.  eines  dickflüssigen,  braungrünlichen, 
fetten  Oeles,  von  angenehmem,  etwas  lorbeerähn¬ 
lichem  Gerüche,  und  unangenehm  kratzend,  aroma¬ 
tischem,  terpentinartigem  Geschmack.  Sp.  Gew. 
0.998  bei  20°  C.  Es  erstarrt  bei  16°  C.  zu  einer 
talgartigen  Masse.  Dasselbe  is  löslich  in  Petrol- 
aether,  Benzol,  Chloroform  und  Aether,  erfordert 
aber  60  Tlieile  kalten  und  28  Theile  siedenden 
absoluten  Alcohols  zur  Lösung,  Mit  Schwefelsäure 
färbt  es  sich  rothbraun;  mit  Kalilauge  verseift  es 
mit  dunkel  orangerother  Farbe. 

2.575  p.  c.  eines  rothbraunen  Weichharzes  von 
Terpentin  Consistenz,  aromatischem  Geruch  und 
beissend  bitterem  Nachgeschmack.  Auf  Platinblech 
erhitzt  verbrennt  es  mit  lebhafter  Flamme  ohne 
Rückstand.  Der  Rauch  hat  einen  angenehmen 
aromatischen,  olibanumähnlichen  Geruch.  Das¬ 
selbe  ist  unlöslich  in  Petrolaetlier,  Weingeist  und 
Ammoniak;  leicht  löslich  in  Benzol,  Chloroform, 
Aether  und  absolutem  Alcohol.  Dieses  Weichharz 
bildet  die  balsamartige  Harzmasse,  welche  die 
Samen  einhüllt. 

8.625  p.  c.  einer  dunkelbraunen,  festen  Harz¬ 
säure,  von  schwach  aromatischem  Geruch,  ge¬ 
schmacklos.  Es  verbrennt  mit  lebhafter  Flamme 
und  schwachem,  etwas  sassafrasähnlichem  Geruch, 
Spuren  von  Asche  hinterlassend.  Es  löst  sich  nur 
in  Eisessig,  Alcohol  und  Ammoniak. 

Das  spirituöse  Extract  der  von  der  Cupula 
befreiten  Beeren  mit  angesäuertem  Wasser  be¬ 
handelt,  die  Lösung  mit  Natrium  Carbonat  ver¬ 
setzt,  dann  mit  Aether  ausgeschüttelt  liefert  nach 
dem  Verdunsten  des  Aethers  feine,  farblose  Kry- 
stallnadeln.  Es  wurden  nur  0.007  p.  c.  erhalten. 
Dieselben  sind  geruchlos,  von  eigenthümlich  bit¬ 
terem  Geschmack.  Auf  Platinblech  erhitzt  schmel¬ 
zen  dieselben  und  verflüchtigen  sieh  vollständig. 
Dieselben  sind  löslich  in  Aether  und  Alcohol,  unlös¬ 
lich  in  kaltem  Wasser.  Beim  Sieden  löst  sich  nur 
wenig  und  scheidet  sich  beim  Erkalten  wieder  aus. 
Sie  lösen  sich  leicht  in  angesäuertem  Wasser.  Aus 
dem  wässerigen  Decocte  der  Frucht  konnte  ich  das 
Product  nicht  erhalten.  Wahrscheinlich  ist  es  das 
von  Dr.  Bancroft  im  Jahre  1887  dargestellte  Cryp- 
tarin. 

Die  Infusion  der  Beeren  wird  als  Medicament 
bei  Dysenterie  benutzt,  ebenfalls  allgemein  als 


15°  C.  Sandalred  is  dissolved  in  the  oil  with  an 
orange-red  color;  iodine  produces  no  noticeable 
reaction.  With  sodium,  the  oil  thickens  to  a  jelly- 
like  mass  without  apparently  affecting  the  metal. 
When  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid,  no  reaction 
is  noticeable.  On  slightlv  warming  an  energetic 
reaction  sets  in,  the  oil  taking  on  a  balsam-like 
consistence  and  a  dark  brown  color.  With  fuming 
nitric  acid  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  the 
oil  becomes  resinous,  with  yellow  color.  When 
well  washed  out,  the  sticky,  yellow  resin  has 
an  origanum-like  odor.  Sulphuric  acid  colors  the 
oil  reddish-purple  and  a  soft  blackish-brown  resin¬ 
ous  mass  remains.  Sulphuric  acid  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  gives  the  oil  a  dark  brown 
color  and  developes  a  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds. 
When  the  mixture  is  warmed,  it  takes  on  a  dark 
brown  color  at  the  same  time  developing  an 
aromatic,  penetrating  odor  which  by  its  irritation 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes.  In  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0.830,  the  oil  is  soluble  in  all  proportions. 


There  was  further  found  in  the  fruits  the 
following : 

4  percent  of  a  thickly  fluid,  brownish-green, 
fatty  oil  of  agreeable,  somewhat  laurel-like  odor 
and  rough,  unpleasant,  aromatic  turpentine-like 
taste.  Sp.  gr.  0.998  at  20°  C.  It  solidifies  at 
16°  C.  to  a  tallow-like  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  petro- 
leum  ether,  benzol,  Chloroform  and  ether ;  to  bring 
it  into  solution  60  parts  of  cold  and  28  parts 
of  boiling  absolute  alcohol  are  needed.  With 
sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  reddish-brown ;  with 
potassium  hydroxide  it  saponifies  with  dark, 
orange-red  color. 

2.575  percent  of  a>  reddish-brown,  soft  resin 
having  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  an  aromatic 
odor  and  a  biting,  bitter  aftertaste.  Heated  on 
platinum  foil,  it  burns  with  a  bright  flame  without 
residue.  The  smoke  has  an  agreeable,  aromatic, 
olibanum-like  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  petroleum 
ether,  spirits  of  wine  and  ammonia;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  benzol,  Chloroform,  ether  and  absolute 
alcohol.  This  soft  resin  forms  the  balsam-like, 
resinous  mass  that  surround s  the  seed. 

8.625  percent  of  a  dark  brown,  solid  resin  acid 
of  weakly  aromatic  odor,  tasteless.  It  burns  with 
a  bright  flame  and  faint,  somewhat  sassafras-like 
odor,  leaving  traces  of  an  ash.  It  dissolves  only 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

When  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  berries  freed 
from  the  cupule  is  treated  with  acidulated  water, 
to  this  solution  sodium  carbonate  added  and  then 
shaken  out  with  ether,  fine,  colorless  needle-shaped 
cyrstals  remain  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 
Önly  0.007  percent  were  obtained.  They  are  odor- 
less,  of  peculiar,  bitter  taste.  When  heated  on 
platinum  foil,  they  melt  and  volatilize  completely. 
These  crystals  are  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol; 
are  insoluble  in  cold  water.  On  boiling,  but  little 
dissolves  and  this  crystallizes  out  again  upon 
cooling.  They  dissolve  easily  in  acidulated  water. 
From  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  fruit,  T  could 
not  obtain  this  product.  Probably  it  is  the  cryp- 
tarin  obtained  by  Dr.  Bancroft  in  1887. 


The  infusion  of  the  berries  is  used  as  medicine 
in  dysentery,  likewise  generally  as  a  carminative. 
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Carminativ.  Auch  ist  es  ein  sehr  beliebtes  Volks¬ 
heilmittel  bei  chronischem  Rheumatismus.  Zu 
diesem  Zwecke  werden  sechs  Beeren  gestossen  und 
mit  einer  halben  Flasche  Zuckerbranntwein  mace- 
rirt.  Von  dieser  Infusion  wird  dreimal  täglich  ein 
Esslöffel  voll  mit  Zucker  und  Wasser  genommen. 
Die  Aerzte  geben  die  Tinctur  (1 :6)  dreimal  täglich 
und  zwar  5  g.  mit  Zucker  und  Wasser.  Dieselbe 
wird  zugleich  zum  Einreiben  benutzt.  Mit  fettem 
Oel  angestossen  dienen  die  Beeren  als  Magen¬ 
pflaster.  Ein  Liniment  wird  bereitet  indem  ein 
Theil  Früchte  mit  sieben  Theilen  Oel  digerirt  und 
dann  ausgepresst  wird.  Dasselbe  dient  zur  Ein¬ 
reibung  bei  Kolik  der  Kinder,  sowie  als  Zusatz  zu 
Suppositorien  bei  Hämorrhoiden.  Die  mild  aroma¬ 
tische  Rinde  dient  als  Tonicum  sowie  bei  Blähungen. 
Dieselbe  wird  aber  wenig  als  Medicament  benutzt, 
häufiger  als  Gewürz  zu  Speisen,  da  dieselbe  einen 
Geschmack  besitzt  welcher  einer  Mischung  von 
Pfeffer  und  Nelken  ähnlich  ist.  Die  Früchte  jedoch 
werden  nie  zur  Würze  benutzt. 

Das  schwere,  weissbräunliche  Holz  ist  sehr 
dauerhaft  und  sehr  gesucht  zur  Anfertigung  von 
Möbeln.  Dieser  nützliche,  immergrüne  Baum  sollte 
cultivirt  werden. 

Die  gleichfalls  aromatischen  Früchte  der  Crypto- 
cavia  guyanensis  Meissn.,  werden  auf  gleiche  Weise 
benutzt.  Dieser  Baum  wächst  in  den  Aequatorial 
Staaten  Para  und  Amazonas  und  ist  unter  der 
Tupibenennung  —  Cao-xio  bekannt.  Die  Rinde  soll 
geruchlos  sein.  Das  gelbliche  Holz  dient  zu  Möbeln. 


It  is  also  a  favorite  populär  remedy  for  chronic 
rheumatism.  For  this  purpose,  six  berries  ai*e 
crushed  and  macerated  in  a  half-bottle  of  sugar 
brandy.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  with  water  and 
sugar  is  taken  tliree  times  daily.  Physicians  give 
tlie  tincture  (1:6)  three  times  daily,  5  grm.  with 
sugar  and  water.  It  is  also  applied  externally. 
Crushed  and  mixed  with  fatty  oil,  the  berries  serve 
as  a  stomach  plaster.  A  liniment  is  prepared  by 
digesting  one  part  of  the  fruits  with  seven  parts 
of  oil  and  expressing.  It  is  applied  externally 
for  colic  on  children  and  is  also  added  to  suppo- 
sitories  in  hemorrhoids.  The  mildly  aromatic  bark 
serves  as  a  tonic  and  is  also  used  for  flatulence. 
It  is,  however,  little  used  as  a  medicine,  more  com- 
monly  as  a  spiee  for  foods  since  it  has  a  taste 
resembling  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  cloves.  The 
fruits,  however,  are  never  used  as  spiee. 


This  heavy,  whitish-brown  wood  is  very  durable 
and  is  mucli  used  for  making  furniture.  This 
useful  evergreen  tree  should  be  cultivated. 

The  likewise  aromatic  fruits  of  Cryptocaria 
guyanensis  Meissn.,  are  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above.  This  tree  grows  in  the  equatorial 
States  Para  and  Amazonas  and  is  known  by  the 
Tupi  name,  Cao-xio.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  odor- 
less.  The  yellow  wood  is  used  for  furniture. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Solution  of  SuLacetate  of  Lead. 


By  Carl  E.  Smith. 


It  was  noticed,  while  adjusting  a  quantity  of 
this  preparation  to  the  U.  S.  P.  Standard,  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  between  the  accepted 
specific  gravity  and  the  strength  as  determined  by 
the  Volumetrie  method  given.  An  investigation 
was  made  to  determine  the  reason  for  this  dis- 
crepancy,  and  the  results,  together  with  those  of 
other  experiments,  made  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  eontaining 
25  p.  c.  of  subacetate  was  found  to  be  higher  than 
that  given  in  the  Pharm acopoeia,  being  1.2485  at 
15°  instead  of  1.195  (U.  S.  P.  1890)  or  1.228 
(U.  S.  P.  1880).. 

2.  The  official  assay  method  gave  unsatis- 
factory  and  misleading  results.  By  a  modification 
the  accuracy  wTas  increased  somewhat,  but  could 
not  be  made  to  approach  that  of  the  gravimetric 
methods. 

3.  The  quantities  of  lead  acetate  and  litharge, 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890,  were  found  in- 
sufficient  to  make  a  preparation  of  the  full  strength 
required,  when  materials  of  high  grade  were  used 
and  much  care  taken  in  the  manipulations. 

4.  It  was  shown  that  the  solution  can  be 
made  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  without  heat,  as 
it  can  by  boiling,  and  of  as  high  a  strength  from 
the  same  quantities  of  materials. 

Preparation.  —  In  the  formula  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
the  acetate  and  oxide  are  theoretically  in  molecular 
Proportion  to  form  the  compound  Pli^H^O»^. 


PbO,  but  the  solution  will  necessarily  be  somewhat 
less  basic  than  this.  The  product  is  brought  to 
a  definite  weight  before  filtration  a,nd  is  intended 
to  contain  25  p.  c.  of  this  salt,  as  determined  by 
the  amount  of  lead  found,  and  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  acetic  acid  present.  Now,  if  it  be  as- 
sumed  that  both  acetate  and  oxide  are  chemically 
pure  and  all  carbonic  acid  could  be  excluded,  the 
highest  obtainable  strength  would  be  24.58  p.  c., 
as  a  calculation  will  readily  show.  It  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  in  practice  the  strength 
would  fall  short  of  these  tlieoretical  figures,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  approached  <]uite 
closely,  ancl  may  even  be  exceeded  under  certain 
conditions. 

By  using  pure  acetate,  only  slightly  deficient 
in  water  of  crystallization,  and  litharge,  which  lost 
0.45  p.  c.  on  ignition  (water  and  carbonic  acid), 
with  recently  distilled  water,  all  in  U.  S.  P.  pro- 
portions,  a  nurnber  of  small  experimental  lots  w'ere 
obtained,  varying  in  strength  between  24.2  and 
24.5  p.  c..  some  made  by  boiling,  others  by  shaking 
in  a  bottle  without  heat. 

The  insoluble  matter  in  them,consisting  mostly 
of  lead  carbonate,  some  insoluble  basic  acetate 
and  small  particles  of  metallic  lead,  represented 
on  an  average  0.5  p.  c.  of  the  product,  although 
one  would  suppose  ifc  to  be  much  more,  because 
of  its  bulky  appearance. 

Preparations  of  the  full  strength  have  beeil 
reported,  claimed  to  have  beeil  made  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
process.  That  this  strength  has  been  reached  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  acetate  of  lead,  as 
found  in  the  market,  is  often  deficient  in  water  of 
crystallization  and  occasionally  a  little  basic, 
which  would  cause  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
amount  of  lead  in  solution, 
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It  is  plain,  however,  that  linder  normal  eon- 
ditions  the  U.  S.  P.  Standard  cannot  be  quite 
reaclied.  It  wöuld  therefore  seem  advisable  to  in- 
crease  the  aeetate  and  oxide,  eaeh  by  at  least 
5  gm.  for  every  1000  gm.  of  product,  if  it  is  ex- 
pected  to  be  fully  up  to  the  required  Standard, 
when  freshly  made. 

Digestion  on  a  water-bath,  instead  of  boiling, 
cannot  be  recommended,  as  it  requires  much  longer, 
usually  5  to  6  honrs,  unless  the  mixtnre  is  stirred 
very  frequently  and  much  more  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed.  Solutions  made  in  this  way  from  U.  S.  P. 
quantities  averaged  about  22  p.  c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  Connection  that 
some  pharmacists  seem  to  have  an  erroneous  idea 
as  to  what  constitutes  boiling.  An  instance  came 
under  the  writer’s  notice  where  a  pharmacist  con- 
sidered  that  he  was  boiling  a  solution,  when  the 
vessel  containing  it  was  immersed  in  a  batli  of 
boiling  water. 

Gold  Process.  —  To  obtain  the  best  results  by 
the  cold  process,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  mixture  agitated  almost  constantly  until 
flnished  or  nearly  flnished.  But  when  this  is  done, 
the  time  required  is  remarkably  short.  When  kept 
gently  in  motion  just  sutticient  to  prevent  the 
litharge  from  aggregating  into  hard  lumps,  the 
product  may  be  completed  in  1  to  1  %  liour.  When 
this  rule  as  to  shaking  is  not  observed,  the  litharge 
will  “cake”  and  become  covered  with  a  coating  of 
carbonate,  which  prevents  further  solvent  action 
of  the  aeetate.  The  solution  is  judged  to  be 
flnished  when  no  more  reddish  or  yellowisli  partieles 
of  litharge  are  ,visible  and  the  Sediment  is  of  a 
grayish-white  color  with  perhaps  some  black 
partieles  of  metallic  lead.  There  was  found  to  be 
no  particular  advantage  in  a  very  violent  agita- 
tion.  Solutions  made  in  the  way  deseribed  were 
flnished  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  others  were 
by  constant  and  very  powerful  agitation  in  a 
mechanical  shaking  apparatus. 

Assay.  —  The  official  method  of  titrating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  color  of  the  indicator 
will  change  long  before  the  precipitation  is  ended, 
owing  to  the  liberated  acetic  acid  and,  moreover, 
all  lead  cannot  be  precipitated  from  an  aqueous 
solution  without  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  solution,  which  contained  24.4  p.  c.  of  sub- 
acetate,  gave  21  p.  c.  by  this  method  when  the 
endreaction  was  placed  at  a  point  where  the  change 
of  color  became  distinctly  visible. 

Titration  with  sulphuric  acid,  without  an  in¬ 
dicator,  to  the  end  of  precipitation,  gave  23.5  p.  c. 

Titration  of  an  alcoholic  solution  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  adjusted  to  contain  about  50  p.  c.  of 
alcohol  at  end  of  titration,  gave  24  p.  c.  This 
mode  of  Operation  and  the  preceding  one  are  rather 
tedious. 

Titration  with  decinormal  oxalic  acid  and 
potassium  permanganate  gave  23.8  to  23.9  p.  c. 

This  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
Volumetrie  methods  tried.  The  results  were  uni- 
formly  0.5  to  0.6  p.  c.  lower  than  the  gravimetric 
estimation  as  sulphate,  even  when  the  details  were 
varied  considerably.  One  drawback  to  its  general 
use  is  the  possible  presence  of  empyreumatic  matter 
in  the  solution,  derived  from  the  aeetate.  This 
would  vitiate  the  result,  as  a  certain  amount  of 
permanganate  would  be  reduced  by  it. 

The  best  results  by  the  method  were  obtained 
when  proceeding  in  this  way: 


Weigh  about  4  gm.  in  a  200  cc.  graduated 
flask.  Add  80  cc.  of  Y  oxalic  acid,  All  to  the  mark 
with  water  and  mix  well.  Let  stand  until  clear, 
then  separate  100  cc.  by  ineans  of  a  pipette  or  by 
filtration  and  add  to  it  10  ec.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Heat  the  solution  and  titrate  the  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  with  *1  potassium  permanganate. 
About  4  cc.  will  be  required.  1  cc.  of  *1  oxalic 
acid  =  0.013662  gm.  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
Pb(C2H302)2.Pb0. 

The  gravimetric  methods  are,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred  whenever  an  accurate  adjustment  is  de- 
sired.  All  estimations  of  lead  mentioned  in  this 
paper  wei;e  made,  except  when  otherwise  stated, 
by  precipitating  it  as  sulphate  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  and  weighing  it. 

All  these  methods  do  nothing  more  than  deter- 
mine  more  or  less  accurately  the  amount  of  lead 
the  solution  contains  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  gives 
no  test  to  show  the  extent  of  its  basicity.  The 
official  test  of  precipitation  with  a  solution  of. 
gum  Arabic  proves  presence  or  absence  of  basic 
salt,  but  a  solution  would  not  have  to  contain 
much  of  the  latter  in  order  to  stand  the  test.  A 
method  for  estimating,  at  least  approximately, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  solution  would  therefore  be 
desirable  as  an  addition  to  the  other  official  tests. 

Titration  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  litmus  solu¬ 
tion  as  indicator,  is  rather  unsatisfactory  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  litmus  is  gradually  precipitated 
during  addition  of  the  acid.  Litmus  paper  is 
better,  but  the  change  of  color  is  not  prompt 
enougli.  When  enough  sulphuric  acid  was  added 
to  change  the  color  of  the  paper  very  slightly 
beyond  the  neutral  point,  a  ratio  of  5Pb(C2H302)2 
to  6PbO  was  indicated  in  a  solution,  which  was 
known  to  contain  equal  molecules  of  aeetate  and 
oxide  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  former. 

Substitution  of  nitric  for  sulphuric  acid,  using 
litmus  solution,  would  probably  give  better  results, 
as  the  lead  remains  in  solution  and  the  endreaction 
can  be  seen  more  distinctly,  but  the  writer  has 
not  given  this  a  thorough  trial. 

Specific  Gravity.— The  U.  S.  P.  of  1890  gives  the 
sp.gr.  of  the  official  solution  asl.195  atl5°  and  the 
U.  S.  P.  of  1880  gives  1.228  for  a  preparation  of 
the  same  strength.  Botli  are  considerably  too  low. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  a  solution,  made  by  the  direc- 
tions  of  the  IT.  S.  P.  of  1890,  and  containing  24.5 
p.  c.  of  subacetate,  was  1.2365  at  15°. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  a  solution,  standardized  accu¬ 
rately  to  25  p.  c.  of  subacetate  and  made  by  the 
cold  process,  was  1.2485  at  15°. 

These  determinations  were  made  with  a  sp.  gr. 
bottle  of  100  gm.  capacity,  such  as  is  deseribed  by 
Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb  in  the  Ephemeris,  vol.  III,  p.1162. 

It  is  jtidged  that  a  preparation  having  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890,  could  not  be  much 
stronger  than  20  p.  c. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  1896. 


Professor  George  F.  H.  Markoe. 


By  Wilbur  L.  Scoville.* 


Professor  George  F.  H.  Markoe  was  found  dead 
upon  the  floor  of  his  room  in  the  laboratory  of 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed  as  chief  chemist,  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
Sept.  25.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 

*  From  data  collected  by  Mf.  Jordan. 
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time,  but  pluckily  continued  at  liis  work,  and  fevv 
suspeeted  his  real  condition.  He  was  last  seen 
alive  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  24,  when  he  was 
about  his  duties  at  the  laboratory,  and  seemed  in 
his  usual  healtli.  But  he  did  not  appear  at  his 
hoine  that  night,  and  a  search  was  instituted  for 
him,  whicli  was  unsuccessful  until  the  opening  of 
the  Burnett  laboratories  on  Friday  morning,  when 
his  lifeless  body  was  found  upon  the  floor,  where 
it  had  evidently  lain  for  some  hours.  The  im- 
mediate  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy,  and  the 
end  was  probably  painless. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  the  South  Congre- 
gational  Church,  Boston,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Sept.  29,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Haie  officiating,  and 
was  largely  attended.  The  interment  was  at  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery. 


George  Frederic  Holmes  Markoe  was  born  in 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  S.  A.,  on  Jan.  10,  1840.  His 
early  childhood  was  spent  in  that  country  until 
in  1850,  when  he  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  where  his 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools.  He 
began  his  pharm aceutical  career  in  the  störe  of 
Mr.  James  Emerton  of  Salem,  where  he  immediately 
began  his  association  with  the  leading  minds  of 
pharmacy  through  their  writings,  and  a  persistent 
and  well-directed  course  of  study  on  his  part. 

In  1861  he  came  to  Boston  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Carney. 

About  1863  he  entered  the  störe  of  Joseph  T. 
Brown,  and  continued  with  this  firm  until  1873, 
when  he  became  proprietor  of  the  then  branch 
störe  of  the  firm  on  Warren  and  Dudley  streets, 
in  the  Roxbury  district. 

His  career  in  this  störe  was  characterized  by 
activity  along  Chemical  lines.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  manufacturing  pharmacy,  and  did  a  consider- 
able  business  as  a  maker  of  Chemicals  and  cliemical 
Solutions.  Here  his  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  action  of  bromine  and 
nitric  acid  on  phosphorus  was  evolved.  His  fond- 
ness  for  experiment  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  manufacture 
chloral.  He  also  did  much  analytical  work,  and 
was  much  sought  for  as  counsel  in  practical 
methods  or  improvements  in  cliemical  processes. 

In  1890  he  retired  from  retail  pharmacy  and 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  his  work  at  the 
Burnett  laboratory,  to  teaching,  and  to  analytical 
work. 

The  early  diffieulties  of  his  career  in  the  line  of 
study  led  him  to  sympathize  with  the  apprentices 
of  few  opportunities,  and  he  quickly  made  his 
influence  feit  on  their  behalf.  In  1864  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  which  then  existed  as  an  Organization,  but 
not  as  a  teaching  institution.  He  immediately 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  instruetion, 
and  succeeded  in  starting  the  present  institution 
by  a  series  of  free  lectures  on  pharmacy  and  i 
chemistry,  which  he  delivered  to  a  dass  of  20  in 
the  spring  of  1867.  This  course  was  so  successful 
that  the  College  resolved  to  establish  a  permanent 
school  of  pharmacy,  and  Mr.  Markoe  was  ap- 
pointed  lecturer  on  practical  pharmacy,  and  a  year 
later,  having  himself  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  G., 
was  made  permanent  professor  of  pharmacy.  His 
zeal  and  vigor  during  these  early  days  of  the 
College  has  earned  him  the  familiär  title  of  “Father 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,”  a  title 
which  fitted  him  well. 


In  1879  Professor  Markoe  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  which  he 
occupied  until  1892,  when  he  was  returned  to  the 
chair  of  pharmacy.  His  failing  health  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  again  transferred  in  the  spring 
of  1896  to  a  new  position,  that  of  professor  of 
technical  pharmacy,  where  his  rieh  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  analytical  work  would  still  be 
of  value  to  the  College,  whilst  relieving  him  of  the 
tedium  and  drudgery  of  the  regulär  course.  Un- 
happily  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  Service  of  29  years 
as  teacher  at  the  College,  and  was  long  accounted 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  that  institution. 

Though  of  a  very  sympathetic  and  social  dis- 
position  his  life  was  lived  literally  for  the  good.  of 
pharmacy.  He  never  entertained  narrow  views  of 
liis  chosen  profession,  and  was  identified  with  all 
its  branches.  He  was  widely  known  in  the  circles 
of  Sciences  allied  to  pharmacy,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Boston  Scientific  Societv,  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  joined  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  in  1863,  and  served  as  its  President 
in  1875 — 76.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  of 
the  Boston  Druggists’  Association,  and  has  acted 
as  President  of  the  latter.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  M.  C.  P.,  and  its  first 
President. 

ln  1872  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  in  England,  and  upon 
motion  of  the  late  Daniel  Hanbury  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  that  body.  His  visit  to 
England  was  most  auspicious,  and  he  made  some 
valued  friends  across  the  water.  His  visit  to 
Europe  was  repeated  in  1878.  His  honorary 
membership  in  many  of  the  pharmaceutical  schools 
and  societies  of  the  United  States  bespeaks  the 
esteem  with  which  he  was  held  here  as  well  as 
abroad. 

In  1891  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  nearly  three  decades, 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  issues  of  1870,  1880  and  1890. 

From  1873  to  1879  he  acted  as  instructor  in 
materia  medica  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

He  was  always  and  ever  a  Student,  and  in  his 
teaching  he  was  sympathetic  and  ready  to  lielp. 
He  was  wonderfully  quick  to  see  the  practical 
applications  and  importance  of  a  new  discoverv, 
and  though  fond  of  theory  he  was  known  as  an 
eminently  practical  teacher.  Among  all  the 
students  who  have  received  instruetion  from  him, 
we  doubt  not  one  but  what  has  a  very  warm  spot 
in  his  heart  for  Professor  Markoe.  His  work  as 
a  teacher  and  his  kindness  as  a  man  was  never 
shown  to  better  advantage  than  to  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  his  apprentices  during  his 
proprietorship  of  the  Roxbury  störe. 

Mr.  Markoe  was  twice  married.  In  1866  he 
was  united  to  Miss  Ellen  G.  Jennes,  and  one  son, 
George  B.  Markoe,  now  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col., 
was  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Mrs.  Markoe  died  in 
1879  and  in  1881  he  again  was  married,  this 
time  to  an  English  lady,  Miss  Louise  E.  Moore. 
His  widow*  and  a  daugliter,  born  in  1893,  sur- 
vive  him. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

Reagents  and  Reactions  known  by  the 
Names  of  tlieir  Authors.* 


Based  on  tlie  original  Collection  by  A.  Schneider ,  revised 
and  eularged  by  Dr.  Julius  Altscbul. 


Greshoff’s  reaction  for  iodoform.  With  silver 
nitrate,  iodoform  reacts  readily  with  formation  of 
carbon  monoxide,  silver  iodide  and  nitric  acid. 

Griess’  reaction  for  nitrons  acid. 

I.  A  solution  of  a  salt  of  m-phenylenediamine 
produces  a  yellowish-brown  color  with  nitrous  acid. 
A  0.5  p.  c.  solution  of  the  base  is  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  to  produce  an 
acid  reaction.  If  the  solution  is  not  colorless,  it 
should  be  decolorized  with  freshly  burnt  animal 
charcoal. 

II.  A  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  and  naphthyl¬ 
amine  sulphate  is  colored  red  by  traces  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphanilic  acid  solution  is  added 
and  after  a  few  minutes,  solution  of  naphthylamine 
sulphate  which  has  been  decolorized  with  animal 
charcoal.  S.  Lunge. 

Griess’  reaction  for  fsecal  matter  in  water  is 
a  1  p.  c.  solution  of  diazosulphanilic  acid,  which 
has  been  m ade  alkaline  with  soda  solution.  Water 
containing  fsecal  matter  becomes  yellow  within  five 
minutes  upon  addition  of  this  solution. 

Griess’  test  paper  is  paper  saturated  with  one 
of  Griess ’  reagents  for  nitrous  acid.  (q.  v.) 

Griess -Ilosway ’s  reagent  for  nitrous  acid  is 
an  acetic  acid  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  and 
naphthylamine. 

Guezda’s  reagent  for  albumens  consists  of 
nickel  sulphate  and  ammonia. 

Guenzburg’s  reaction  for  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  gastric  juice.  2  g.  phloroglucose  and  1  g. 
Vanillin  are  dissolved  in  30  g.  alcohol.  If  a  few 
drops  of  this  solution  are  evaporated  with  an 
equal  amount  of  gastric  juice  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  indicated  by 
the  formation  of  a  red  film. 

Guignet’s  reagent  is  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper  sulphate. 

Gunning’s  test  for  acetone.  If  to  the  solution 
to  be  tested  (e.  g.  distillate  from  urine)  tincture 
of  iodine  and  ammonia  are  added,  iodoform  and 
a  black  precipitate  of  nitrogen  iodide  are  formed. 
The  latter  gradually  disappears  and  the  yellow 
color  of  the  iodoform  predominates.  Alcohol  in 
this  case  does  not  produce  iodoform.  (Comp. 
Lieben’ s  reaction). 

Guyon’s  reagent  for  the  detection  of  aldehydes 
is  obtained  if  to  a  solution  of  1  g.  fuchsine  in  1 
liter  water  a  mixture  of  20  ccm.  sodium  acid  sul- 
phite  solution  of  30°  Be  and  10  ccm.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added. 

If  1  ccm.  of  this  reagent  is  brought  in  contact 
with  2  ccm.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  the 
presence  of  aldehyde  is  indicated  by  the  formation 
of  an  intensely  purple-red  reaction. 

This  reagent  is  also  known  as  Schiff’ s  reagent. 


Gutzeit’s  test  for  arsenic.  The  substance  to 
be  tested  is  transferred  to  a  test  tube  containing 
pure  zinc  and  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mouth  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  piece  of  filter- 
paper  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  1:1.  The  arsenuretted  hydrogen  formed 
if  arsenic  is  present  produces  a  yellow  spot  on  the 
paper,  which  is  blackened  upon  the  addition  of 
water.  (See  Flueckiger’s  test  for  arsenic.) 

Frohn’s  reagent  for  albuminous  substances 
and  alkaloids  is  prepared  by  boiling  1.5  g.  freshly 
precipitated  bismuth  subnitrate  with  a  solution  of 
7  g.  potassium  iodide  in  20  ccm.  water  and  then 
adding  20  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  orange- 
yellow  solution  produces  precipitates  in  the  acid 
Solutions  of  albumen  and  alkaloids. 

Hager’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  a  solution  of 
picric  acid,  which  produces  precipitates  in  alka- 
loidal  Solutions.  The  same  solution  can  also  be 
used  as  a  reagent  for  albumen  by  pouring  a  layer 
of  the  reagent  over  one  of  the  solution  (urine)  to 
be  tested.  In  the  presence  of  albumen  a  turbidity 
is  produced. 

Hager’s  reaction  for  colchicine.  In  concen¬ 
trated  Solutions  of  colchicine,  a  solution  of  borax 
produces  a  white  precipitate.  In  dilute  solution 
the  precipitate  is  not  formed  at  ordinary  temper- 
ature,  but  upon  heating  to  50°. 

Hager’s  test  for  alcohol  in  volatile  oils.  If  a 
grain  of  tannin  is  added  to  the  oil  it  deliquesces 
to  a  sticky  mass  if  alcohol  is  present.  If  a  drop 
of  the  oil  is  poured  into  water,  the  presence  of 
alcohol  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  milky 
turbidity. 

Hager’s  test  for  the  purity  of  alcohol  (aniline 
test).  1  g.  cacao  oil  is  dissolved  in  2  to  3  g. 
aniline  contained  in  a  test  tube  and  set  aside  for 
1 %  hours  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  If  the  oil  is 
pure  it  floats  as  a  clear  liquid  layer  on  the  aniline. 
If  tallow,  wax,  Stearin  or  paraffin  are  present  the 
oily  layer  shows  granulär  formations  or  has  solidi- 
fied  entirely. 

Hager’s  test  for  the  hydrides  of  sulphur, 
arsenic,  antimony  and  phosphorus.  The  hydrides 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  substance  to  be  tested  are  allowed  to 
act  on  parchment  paper  moistened  with  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  If  the  resulting  brown  or  black 
spot  is  macerated  with  10  p.  c.  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide,  the  color  resulting  from  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disappears  at 
once,  that  resulting  from  the  hydrides  of  antimony 
and  phosphorus  disappears  gradually  (1—2  hrs.), 
that  from  the  arsenuretted  hydrogen  not  at  all. 

Hager’s  arsenic  test  (Kramato  method).  A 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenic  or  arsenous 
acids,  when  heated  gently  with  a  strip  of  copper, 
produces  a  permanganate-like  spot.  Commercial 
tin  or  tin-foil  can  also  be  used.  Comp.  Reich' s 
test  for  arsenic. 

Hager’s  test  for  cholesterin.  See  Salkowski. 

Hager’s  glycerin  reaction.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glycerin  colored  blue  by  litmus  tincture 
is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  borax  likewise  colored 
blue  by  means  of  litmus,  the  mixture  assumes  a 
red  color.  Comp.  Linde’ s  test  for  glycerin. 

Hager’s  butter  test.  ( Organoleptic  reaction.) 
A  cotton  wick  is  saturated  with  the  liquified  fat 
and  ignited.  After  2  minutes  the  flame  is  ex- 
tinguished.  Pure  butter  develops  the  odor  of 
strongly  fried  butter,  margarin  that  of  acrolem. 
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Hager’s  test  for  glucose  is  a  solution  of  30  g. 
red  mereuric  oxide,  30  g.  sodiurn  acetate,  50  g. 
sodium  eliloride,  25  g.  glacial  acetic  acid  and  400 
ccm.  water  diluted  to  a  liter.  If  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  glucose  (diabetic  urine)  is  heated  witli  the 
reagent,  a  precipitate  of  mercurous  Chloride  results. 

Hager’s  test  for  potable  water  consists  in  the 
addition  of  a  tannin  solution  (1  tannin,  4  water, 
1  alcohol).  Potable  water  should  not  produce  a 
turbiditj  upon  standing  even  for  some  time. 

Hager  has  devised  numerous  other  reactions 
which  are  occasionally  referred  to  by  bis  name. 
Th  ose  not  mentioned  here  can  be  found  in  the 
well-known  hand-books  of  the  author. 

Haine’s  solution  for  the  detection  of  glucose 
is  a  solution  of  3  g.  copper  sulphate,  9  g.  potassa, 
100  g.  glycerin  in  600  g.  water.  Glucose  (diabetic 
urine)  effects  upon  the  application  of  lieat  the 
precipitation  of  red  cuprous  oxide. 

Hammersten’s  reaction  for  indican  in  urine. 
The  urine  is  mixed  witli  an  equal  volume  of  fuming 
liydrochloric  acid,  solution  of  clilorinated  lime  is 
added  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  shaken  out 
with  Chloroform.  The  latter  takes  up  the  indigo 
resulting  from  the  indican  and  is  colored  blue. 
An  excess  of  clilorinated  lime  is  to  be  avoided. 
Tliis  is  also  known  as  Joffe' s  test. 

Hannstein’s  aniline  mixture  for  staining 
microscopic  preparations  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  methyl  violet  or  fuchsine,  or  of  1  p.  violet 
and  2  p.  fuchsine.  For  use,  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  mixture  is  prepared. 

Hauchecorne’s  reaction  for  cotton-seed  oil 
in  olive  oil.  6  g.  oil  are  heated  with  2  g.  pure 
nitric  acid  (3HN03  40°  Be  +  IH2O)  on  a  water- 
bath  for  20  minutes.  Pure  oil  remains  unehanged 
or  becomes  lighter.  Adulterated  oil  assumes  an 
orange-brown-red.  Pui’e  oil  should  solidify  within 
24  hours  to  a  flesh-colored  mass.  The  nitric  acid 
must  be  free  from  nitrous  acid. 

Hefelmann  and  Mann’s  test  for  fluorine  in 
beer  depends  upon  the  precipitation  of  fluorides  as 
calcium  or  barium  fluoride.  Upon  treating  the 
precipitate  containing' fluorides  with  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  formed  which  is  l’ecognized  by 
its  glass-etching  properties. 

Hegler’s  test  for  lignin.  The  sections  are 
covered  witli  alcohol  and  treated  with  a  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  of  thallium  sulphate.  Lignin  is 
colored  orange-yellow,  whereas  cellulose  and  cork 
remain  colorless. 

Hehn’s  chloral  reagent  for  volatile  oils  and 
resins.  100  ccm.  of  alcohol  are  saturated  with 
chlorine  and  the  resulting  liydrochloric-  acid  partly 
removed  by  distillation.  Then  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  and  the  resulting  metacliloral  is  distilled. 
Two  drops  of  the  latter  wlien  brought  together 
with  a  drop  of  certain  volatile  oils  or  a  fragment 
of  some  resins  produces  characteristic  color  re¬ 
actions.  (D ragen dorff,  Analysis  of  Plants.)  Oil  of 
myrrh,  or  the  petroleum  ether  extract  of  myrrh 
produces  a  violet  color  with  the  reagent. 

Hehner’s  figure  denotes  the  amount  of  in- 
soluble  fatty  acid  yielded  by  100  g.  of  fat,  and 
serves  for  the  characterization  of  fats. 

Heinrich’s  solution  for  the  determination  of 
glucose.  See  Sachsse’s  solution. 

Heller’s  test  for  coloring  matter  from  blood. 
Urine  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  caustic 
potasli  solution  yields  upon  boiling  in  the  presence 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  a  reddish  pre¬ 
cipitate  of  the  alkaline  earth  phosphates. 


Heller’s  test  for  albumen  in  urine.  Urine 
containing  albumen,  wlien  poured  upon  heated 
nitric  acid  so  as  to  form  two  layers,  will  sliow  a 
white  ring  at  the  zone  of  contact. 

Heller-Teichmann’s  test  for  blood.  Urine 
containing  blood,  wlien  heated  to  the  boiling-point 
with  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  forms  a  brownish-red 
to  blackish  coagulate.  If  to  this  boiling  hot  liquid 
a  little  caustic  soda,  solution  is  added,  it  becomes 
clear  and  forms  a  Sediment  of  earthy  phosphates 
which  by  the  adhering  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  appears  red  to  brownish-red  in  diffused, 
greenish  in  direct  sunlight. 

Heller’s  test  for  glucose.  Glucose  Solutions 
or  urine  containing  glucose  are  colored  yellow  to 
reddish-brown  upon  heating  with  caustic  pota-sh. 
Compare  Moore  s  test. 

Herbst’s  aconitine  reaction.  Upon  carefully 
concentrating  a  solution  of  aconitine  in  phosphoric 
acid,  a  dirty  violet  color  is  produced  in  the  presence 
of  aconine.  Pure,  crystallized  aconitine  does  not 
give  this  reaction. 

Hesse’s  quinine  test  for  the  presence  of  allied 
alkaloids.  These  are  less  soluble  in  ether,  while 
their  sulphates  are  more  readily  soluble  in  water 
than  the  corresponding  quinine  salt.  Shake  0.5  g. 
of  quinine  sulphate  with  10  ccs.  of  water  of  50° — 
60°  C.;  after  standing  15  minutes,  Alter  off  5  ccs., 
add  1  cc.  ether  (sp.  gr.  0.7203)  and  5  drops  of 
ammonia  water  (sp.  gr.  0.96).  The  presence  of 
quinidine,  conchonine  etc.  is  indicated  by  the  im- 
mediate  or  gradual  formation  of  crystals  in  the 
ethereal  layer. 

Herapath’s  quinine  reaction.  Alcoholic  Solu¬ 
tions  of  quinine  yield  upon  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  iocline,  crystalline  precipitates  of  quinine  iodo- 
sulphate.  This  separates  in  thin  plates,  of  a  green 
color  at  ordinary  temperatures,  brownish-red  at 
100°  C.  and  possessing  strong  optical  properties. 
For  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine, 
this,  after  being  rendered  alkaline,  is  shaken  with 
ether,  the  ether  evaporated  and  a  portion  of  the 
residue  dissolved  011  the  cover  glass  in  a  drop  of 
a  mixture  of  11.25  g.  acetic  acid,  3.75  g.  alcohol, 
and  6  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  is 
added  a  small  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Heydenreich’s  test  for  foreign  oils  (cotton- 
seed  oil)  in  olive  oil.  Allow  a  few  drops  of  the  oil 
to  be  tested  to  fall  upon  some  pure  sulphuric  acid 
which  covers  a  surface,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
in  a  porcelain  capsule.  In  the  case  of  pure  oil, 
the  zone  of  contact  is  yellowish-green ;  with  oils 
derived  from  seeds,  it  is  yellowish-orange  to  brown. 

Heynsius’  test  for  albumen  in  urine.  Boil 
5 — 10  ccs.  of  the  filtered  urine  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  acetic  acid  and  then  add  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  salt.  A  white  precipitate  results 
in  the  presence  of  albumen. 

Hilger’s  test  for  coloring  matter  from  the 
bile.  The  coloring  matter  is  precipitated  by  boil¬ 
ing  with  barium  hydroxide.  The  yellow  precipitate, 
filtered  and  washed,  gives  the  following  reactions: 
Upon  treating  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  is  rendered  colorless 
while  the  Solutions  becomes  green.  If  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous 
acid,  green  and  blue  colors  result.  (See  Gmelin.) 

Himmelmann’s  arsenic  test.  See  Marsh’ s 
test. 

Hirschsohn’s  test  for  acetanilid  in phenacetin. 
0.1  g.  phenacetin  are  dissolved  in  10  ccs.  water, 
the  solution  filtered  after  cooling,  and  treated  with 
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bromine  water  until  a  yellow  coloration  results. 
If  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  acetanilid  was 
present  (formation  of  p.-bromacetanilid). 

Hirschsohn’s  test  for  chloral  alcoliolate  in 
chloral  liydrate.  1.0  g.  chloral  hydrate  is  tested 
with  1  cc.  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.38).  If  at  the 
room  temperature  or  upon  warming  a  yellow  color 
results  within  10  minutes,  alcoliolate  was  present. 

Hirschsohn’s  test  for  pine  resin  in  guaiac 
resin  and  balsam  of  tolu.  A  very  finely  powdered 
sample  is  shaken  for  10—15  minutes  with  4—5  times 
its  weiglit  of  petroleum  ether.  In  the  presence  of 
pine  resin,  an  aqueous  solution  of  copper  acetate 
produces  a  green  color  in  the  filtrate. 

Hirschsohn’s  test  for  fat.ty  oils  in  balsam 
of  copaiba.  20 — 40  drops  of  the  balsam  are  boiled 
with  1 — 2  ccs.  of  a  solution  of  1  p.  NaOH  in  5  p. 
of  95  p.  c.  alcohol.  The  presence  of  oils  is  indi- 
cated  by  a  jelly-like  mass  separating  or  a  turbidity 
being  produced,  upon  cooling  or  by  the  addition 
of  2  volumes  of  ether.  Pure  copaiba  balsam  with 
3  vol.  of  90  p.  c.  alcohol  should  yield  a  mixture 
from  which  no  oil  globules  should  separate  within 
an  hour. 

Hirschsohn’s  test  for  gurjun  balsam  in  co¬ 
paiba  balsam.  1  vol.  of  balsam,  3  vol.  95  p.  c. 
alcohol  and  1  g.  crystallized  stannous  Chloride  are 
boiled  together  until  complete  solution  results. 
Admixtures  of  gurjun  balsam  are  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  a  red  coloration,  changing  to  blue 
upon  standing. 

Hirschsohn’s  test  for  gurjun  balsam.  2  ccs. 
of  a  solution  of  conc.  sulphuric  acid  in  acetic  ether 
(1-5),  when  added  to  3—4  drops  of  gurjun  balsam, 
causes  a  violet  coloration.  For  testing  copaiba 
balsam,  add  6 — 8  drops  of  the  balsam  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  2  drops  sulphuric  acid  in  4  ccs.  acetic  ether. 
A  violet  color  indicates  the  presence  of  gurjun 
balsam. 

Histed’s  reaction  for  nataloin.  If  nataloin  is 
dissolved  in  conc.  sulphuric  acid  and  a  small 
crystal  of  potassium  nitrate  be  added,  a  green 
color  is  produced,  gradually  changing  to  red  and 
then  to  blue. 

Hlasiwetz’s  hvdrocyanic  acid  reaction.  If  an 
alkaline  cyanide  solution  is  warmed  with  picric 
acid,  a  blood-red  color  results. 

Hoffmann’s  reagentfor  albumens  andphenols 
is  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing  a  trace 
of  free  nitrous  acid.  Yields  similar  color  reactions 
as  Millon’s  reagent.  See  Hoffmann's  reaction  for 
ty  rosin. 

Hoffmann’s  reaction  for  Chloroform.  If  traces 
of  ammonium  Chloride  and  ferrous  chloride  are 
warmed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alcoholic 
potash  and  a  few  drops  of  Chloroform,  then  the 
mixture  diluted  with  water  and  rendered  acid  with 
liydrocyanic  acid,  a  greenish-blue  coloration  re¬ 
sults. 

Hoffmann’s  reaction  for  phenol.  Phenol  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  nitrate 
gives  a  violet  coloration. 

Hoffmann’s  reaction  for  tyrosin.  The  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  tyrosin  (obtained  from  the 
Sediment  of  urine)  produces  a,  red  colored  pre- 
cipitate  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  with  so  me  potassium  nitrate. 

Hoffmann’s  test  for  primary  amines.  Upon 
evaporating  an  ethereal  solution  of  a  primary 
amine  base  with  carbon  bisulphide,  dissolving  the 


residue  in  water,  and  boiling  this  solution  with 
silver  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  or  ferric  chloride, 
an  odor  of  mnstard  oil  appears. 

Hoffmeister’s  mixture  for  the  solution  of 
cellulose  consists  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  potas¬ 
sium  chlorate. 

Hofmann’s  aniline  reaction.  With  fuming 
nitric  acid,  aniline  gives  a  deep  blue  solution,  be- 
coming  yellow  upon  warming  and  finally  turn- 
ing  red. 

Hofmann’s  isonitrile  reaction  for  primary 
amines.  These  yield  upon  warming  with  Chloro¬ 
form  and  alcoholic  potash  the  characteristic  odor 
of  isonitrile. 

Hoehnel’s  reagent  for  lignin  is  phenol-hydro- 
chloric  acid  (a  higldy  concentrated  solution  of 
phenol  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid).  Lignin  is 
colored  green  by  this  reagent. 

Holde’s  test  for  unsaponiflable  substances  in 
fats.  Boil  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  the  size  of  a 
pea  in  5  ccs.  of  absolute  alcohol  until  completely 
dissolved,  add  3 — 4  drops  of  the  fat  to  be  tested 
and  boil  for  one  minute.  Upon  diluting  with  3—4 
ccs.  of  water,  a  turbidity  indicates  the  presence  of 
an  unsaponiflable  substance. 

Holde’s  reagent  for  tarry  constituents  of 
lubricants  obtained  from  petroleum.  Dissolve  in 
petroleum  efcher  in  whicli  the  tarry  admixtures  are 
insoluble. 

Hoppe-Seyler’s  test  for  biliary  coloring 
matter.  The  urine  is  precipitated  with  milk  of 
lime,  the  excess  of  liine  precipitated  with  CO2,  the 
precipitate  flltered  and  washed  with  water.  If 
nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid  is  dropped  upon 
the  precipitate  011  the  Alter,  the  well-known  color 
reactions  are  produced  if  coloring  matter  from  the 
bile  is  present.  See  G nielin. 

Hoppe-Seyler’s  test  for  sugar  in  the  urine 
depends  upon  the  formation  of  indigo  when  urine 
containing  grape-sugar  is  lieated  with  o-nitro- 
phenylpropiolic  acid.  The  reagent  employed  is  a 
y2  p.  c.  sol.  of  this  acid  in  soda  lye.  5  ccs.  of  this 
solution  are  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  urine;  in 
the  presence  of  sugar  an  indigo  color  is  produced. 

Hoppe-Seyler’s  phenol  reaction.  A  spruce 
sliaving  is  colored  blue  when  moistend  with  phenol 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fromm&si' s  modiflcation :  Instead  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  a,  mixture  of  50  ccs.  hydrochloric  acid, 
50  ccs.  water,  and  0.2  g.  potassium  chlorate  is 
employed  in  the  above. 

Hoppe-Seyler’s  test  for  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning.  A  few  drops  of  the  blood  to  be  tested 
are  mixed  in  a  porcelain  capsule  with  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  caustic  soda  solution.  In  case 
of  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide,  the  blood  will 
appear  of  a  vermillion  color  in  thin  layers,  while 
normal  blood  will  look  a  dirty  brownish-green. 

Horsley’s  test  for  glucose.  Glucose  Solutions, 
or  urine  containing  the  same,  are  colored  green 
upon  being  boiled  with  caustic  potash  and  potas¬ 
sium  bichromate. 

Horsley’s  test  for  nitric  acid.  Pyrogallic 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid  yield  a  violet  color  with 
aqueous  Solutions  containing  traces  of  a  nitrate. 

Houzeau’s  ozone-paper  is  red  litmus  paper, 
one  half  of  which  has  been  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  potassium  iodide.  Since  ozone  liberales  free 
alkali  from  potassium  iodide,  the  paper  will  turn 
blue  in  the  presence  of  this  gas. 
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Howie’s  test  for  eureuma.  0.3  g.  of  the 
powdered  rhubarb  or  insect-powder  to  be  tested 
are  heaped  upon  Alter  paper  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
50  drops  of  Chloroform  are  gradually  dropped 
upon  this  heap,  and  after  drying  and  removal  of 
the  powder,  a  small  piece  of  borax  is  placed  upon 
the  spot  and  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
The  appearance  of  the  well  known  red  coloration 
indicates  curcuma.  Maisch' s  test  resembles  thisone. 

Huber’s  reagent  for  free  mineral  acids  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  5  percent  each  ammonium 
molybdate  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Mineral 
acids  cause  in  this  solution  a  red  turbidity  or  a 
brown  precipitate,  depending  upon  the  quantity  ; 
present.  Boric  and  arsenious  acids  do  not  give 
this  reaction. 

Huebl’s  iodine  number  serves  for  the  est-ima- 
t-ion  of  unsaturated  Compounds  in  a  substance  ' 
(oils,  resin  and  the  like),  and  depends  upon  the 
power  of  these  compounds  of  adding  iodine.  The  j 
iodine  number  of  a  substance  in  the  quantity  of 
iodine  whic.h  100  parts  of  the  substance  will  take  up. 

Huefner’s  reagent  for  urea  is  a  freshly  pre-  ’ 
pared  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite,  made  by 
adding  25  g.  of  bromine  at  once  to  a  well-cooled 
solution  of  100  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide  in  250  g. 
of  water.  This  solution  decomposes  urea  into  CO2 
and  nitrogen,  the  forrner  being  absorbed  while  the 
latter  is  measured  in  a  suitable  apparatus  ( Knop's 
azotometer,  Esbach' s  ureometer)  and  the  amount 
of  urea  thus  quantitatively  estimated. 

Huehnefeld's  turpentine  solution  for  testing 
for  blood.  Ten  volumes  each  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
alcohol,  and  Chloroform,  are  mixed  with  one  volume 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then  water  added  drop 
by  drop  as  long  as  the  liquid  remains  clear.  The 
liquid  (urine)  to  be  tested  for  blood  is  mixed  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  turpentine  solution  and  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  guaiac  added.  A  dark  blue  i 
coloration  of  the  milky  mixture  indicates  blood. 

According  to  Schär  the  test  is  applied  by 
adding  to  the  suspected  liquid  a  1  percent  solution 
of  guaiac  resin  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  shaking  the 
resulting  precipitate,  after  Altration,  with  the 
above  mentioned  turpentine  solution. 

Humes  reagent  for  arsenious  acid  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  nitrate  to  which  is  added  ammonia 
water  until  the  precipitate  Arst  formed  is  just  re- 
dissolved.  Arsenious  acid  with  this  solution  pro- 
duces  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Huppert’s  test  for  coloring  matter  from  the 
bile.  The  urine  is  treated.  with  milk  of  lime  or 
with  calcium  Chloride  and  ammonia-,  whereby  in 
the  presence  of  biliary  coloring  matter,  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  bilirubin-lime  is  formed.  By  means 
of  hot  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  this  is 
dissolved  to  a  green  solution.  After  the  adminis- 
tration  of  senna  or  rhubarb,  the  precipitate  with 
lime  is  of  a  rose-red  color;  the  subsequent  solution 
is  orange-yellow. 

Husemann’s  morphine  reaction.  Morphine 
is  hea-ted  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
after  cooling  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added.  A 
beautiful  dark  violet  color  results,  changing  to  a 
blood  red  and  gradually  fading. 

Jacobsen’s  test  for  fatty  oils.  The  fatty  oil 
is  brought  in  contact  with  rosaniline  a-cetate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  neutral  fats  but  is  dissolved 
by  free  fatty  acids. 


Jack’s  test  for  sugar  in  the  urine  consists  in 
identifying  the  sugar  by  means  of  phenylhydrazine, 
with  which  it  forms  a  diAicultly  soluble  osazone. 

Jacqemart’s  reaction  for  distinguishing  ethyl 
from  met-hyl  alcohol.  Upon  heating  ethyl  alcohol 
with  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  the  mercuric 
satt  is  reduced  and  a  black  precipitate  results  upon 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  Methyl  alcohol  does 
not  give  this  reaction. 

Jacquemin’s  aniline  reaction.  Upon  treating 
a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  with  a  solution 
of  chlorinated  lime  and  then  adding  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  a  rose-red  color 
appears,  even  in  dilutions  of  1:250,000. 

Jacquemin’s  phenol  reaction.  To  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  add  some  aniline,  and  then  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite.  In 
the  presence  of  phenol  a  blue  color  results,  which 
changes  to  a  red  upon  the  addition  of  acids. 

Jahrs  test  for  determining  the  melting  point 
of  butter.  See  Drouot’s  test. 

Jaffe’s  test  for  Creatinine.  In  the  presence  of 
creatinine,  urine  gives  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  picric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  soda  lye  a  red 
coloration,  becoming  yellow  upon  the  addition  of 
acids.  See  also  Wey l's  test. 

Johnson’s  reaction  for  sugar  in  urine.  Upon 
heating  diabetic  urine  with  picric  acid  and  potas¬ 
sium  hydroxide  solution,  a  deep  red  color  appears. 
To  remove  other  reducing  substances,  Johnson 
recommends  the  Separation  of  uric  acid  and  crea¬ 
tinine  by  means  of  mercuric  Chloride;  after  Stand¬ 
ing  for  some  time  and  Altering,  the  excess  of 
corrosive  Sublimate  is  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  Solutions  now  tested  as  above  mentioned. 

Jolles’  reagent  for  acetone  depends  upon  the 
precipitation  of  the  acetone  with  phenylhydrazine. 

Jolles’  reagent  for  albumen  in  the  urine  con¬ 
sists  of  corrosive  Sublimate  1.0  g.,  succinic  acid 
2.0  g\,  sodium  chloride  1.0  g.,  water  50.0  g.  To 
apply  the  test,  4 — 5  ccs.  of  the  Altered  urine  is 
poured  into  each  of  two  test  tubes,  1  cc.  acetic 
acid  added  to  each,  and  then  the  mixture  shaken 
up,  in  one  ca-se  with  4  ccs.  of  the  reagent,  in  the 
otlier  with  4  ccs.  of  water.  By  comparison  of  the 
two  samples,  traces  of  albumen  (1:120,000)  can 
be  identiAed.  Compare  Spiegler's  reagent. 

Jolles’  test  for  coloring  matter  from  the  bile. 
The  urine  to  be  tested  (50  ccs.)  is  shaken  for 
severa-1  minutes  in  a  glass  cylinder  with  a  few  drops 
10  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  5  ccs.  of  pure  Chloro¬ 
form  and  a  sa-t-urated  solution  of  barium  chloride. 
After  standing  for  10  minutes,  the  Chloroform 
together  with  the  precipitate  is  removed  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  and  the  Chloroform  evaporated  off 
in  a  test  tube  on  a  water-bath.  After  standing 
at  the  room  temperature  for  some  time,  the  wat-ery 
portion  of  the  residue  is  decanted  from  the  lumpy 
precipitate.  This  latter  is  distinctly  colored  even 
when  only  1  p.  c.  of  gall  is  present  in  the  urine; 
upon  the  addition  of  3  drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  to  which  %  vol.  of  fuming  nitric  has 
been  added,  the  charaeteristic  green  and  blue  rings 
are  formed. 

Jolles’  test  for  iodine  in  urine.  The  urine  is 
tested  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water  added.  In  the 
presence  of  iodine  a  brown  ring  results,  which 
colors  starch  solution  blue. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Commercial  Reports. 

East  Indian  Drugs.  * 

Lawsonia  inermis  L.  (Lythraceae).  The  leaves 
furnish  Hennah,a  dyestuff  whicli  has  longbeen  a  favorite 
in  the  Orient.  With  it  the  women  color  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet.  It  is  also  used  for  dying  the  hair, 
beard  and  skin  as  well  as  for  coloring  leather.  The 
leaves  seem  to  be  put  to  no  important  medical  use. 
They  are  used,  however,  in  dropsy  and  are  applied  ex- 
ternally  in  leprosy,  also  to  wounds  and  ulcers.  Their 
most  important  ingredient  is  probably  a  tanniu  of 
glucosidal  character  which  has  beeil  called  heunotannic 
acid.  They  also  contain  2  percent  of  a  resin  which  is 
colored  green  by  Chlorophyll.  The  leaves  reach  a  length 
of  6  cm.  and  a  breadth  of  2.5  cm.,  are  acuminate, 
ovate,  narrowed  into  the  short  petiole.  The  secondary 
veins  brauch  off  from  the  inid-vein  at  an  angle  of  about 
60°.  In  the  outer  half  they  curve  toward  the  top  and 
unite  with  the  next  higher  vein.  The  inid-vein  has 
fibres  only  on  the  under  side.  The  vascular  bündle  is 
bicalatual,  the  woody  part  crescent-shaped.  The  epider- 
mis  cells  of  both  sides  are  rectilinearly  polygonal  and 
have  stomata.  The  upper  side  has  two  rows  of  pali- 
sade  cells,  in  the  spongy  parenchyma  are  two  layers  of 
ovalate  sacs,  very  characteristic  for  this  leaf. 

Mangifera  Indica  L.  ( Anacaideaceae).  The  ripe 
fruits  with  a  slight,  characteristic  turpentine  taste,  are 
the  mangoes  so  mueh  esteemed  as  a  fruit  in  the  tropics. 
When  unripe,  as  are  those  before  ns,  they  serve  as  an 
astringent,  plainly  by  reason  of  their  cousiderable  tan- 
nin-content.  The  taste  is  also  somewhat  peppery.  The 
single  fruits  are  a  few  centimeters  in  size,  wrinkled  by 
drying,  of  a  blackish  color,  the  embryo  still  only  sligbtly 
developed.  In  the  wall  of  the  fruit  are  many  sehizoge- 
netic,  secretory  reservoirs.  The  dried  flowers,  likewise  at 
liand,  are  also  used  as  an  astringent,  especially  in 
diarrhoea. 

Plantago  Ispaghul  Roxb.  (Plantaginaceae).  This 
plant  is  native  in  India  and  Persia.  The  species  name 
Isijaghnl  is  Indian.  Because  of  the  slime  present,  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  used  internally  also  when  roasted, 
as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea;  externally  as  an  application 
in  rheumatism.  The  seeds  are  3  mm.  long,  1  to  1% 
mm.  wide,  pointed,  oval,  arched  on  the  back,  on  the 
front  side  curved  in  from  the  two  long  sides;  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow  so  formed  is  found  the  small 
chalaza.  The  color  is  a  dull,  grayish-brown;  on  the 
back  is  an  oblong-oval,  bright,  reddish-brown  spot. 
The  epidermis  of  seed  coat  on  the  back  side  is  modified 
to  slime  cells,  whose  content,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
species,  on  swelling  appears  stratified.  The  seed  coat 
encloses  the  endosferm  in  which  the  small  embryo  lies. 
The  valuable  constituents  of  this  species  is  the  slime 
contained  in  the  seed  coat  and  it  appears  that  it  is  here 
present  in  especially  large  quantities.  It  could  other- 
wise  scarcely  dann  superiority  to  other  species,  for 
example,  P.  Psyllium. 

Psidium  porniferum  L.  (Myrtacese).  This  plant 
like  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  is  a  native  of 


America.  For  a  comparatively  long  time,  however,  it 
has  for  the  sake  of  its  palatable  fruit  been  cultivated 
in  the  tropics,  an  undertaking  which  offers  no  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  easily  germinating  seeds.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  botanists  regard  P.  porniferum 
not  as  a  separate  species,  but  only  as  a  form  of  the 
guava,  Psidium  guayava  Raddi.  The  root  bark  and 
the  leaves  are  before  us.  Both  enjoy  in  India,  the 
leaves  also  in  the  West  Indies,  a  cousiderable  reputation 
as  an  astringent,  the  root  bark  especially  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea  in  children,  the  leaves  as  a  fever  remedy  in 
kidney  diseases.  They  are  used  externally  in  rheuma¬ 
tism,  also  in  epilepsy,  St.  Yitus  dance  and  cramps  in 
children.  We  know  of  no  especial  examination  of  P. 
porniferum.  Probably,  however,  the  plant  does  not 
differ  materially  as  to  its  constituents  from  P.  Guayava, 
the  bark  of  which  coutains  27.4  percent  of  tannin. 

The  leaves  have  short  petioles,  reach  a  length  of  12 
cm.,  a  breadth  of  5%  cm.,  broad,  oval,  acuminate, 
entire,  the  margin  somewhat  thickened.  Examined 
with  the  lens  they  ai'e  translucently  punctate.  The 
odor  is  faiut,  resembling  that  of  senna  leaves;  the  taste 
bitter  aromaüc.  The  structure  shows  nothing  especially 
characteristic.  Especially  around  the  mid-vein  oxalate 
in  sacs  and  in  separate  crystals  is  noticeable.  The 
vascular  bundles  show  near  the  phloem  and  xglem 
parts  a  layer  of  bast  fibres.  In  the  mesophyll,  secretory 
reservoirs  of  a,  type  common  to  the  Myrtacese  are 
found.  The  bark  forms  small  pieces  of  a  millimeter’s 
thickness,  varying  exteriorly  from  greenish-brown  to 
greenish-gray,  on  the  inside  light  brown.  The  cross 
section  shows  a  thin  cork  composed  of  three  or  four 
layers  of  flat  cells  with  brown  contents.  Plainly  an 
abundant  cortex  formation  takes  place,  since  the  bast 
joins  immediately  onto  the  cork.  The  medullary  rays 
are  1  to  2,  rarely  3  cell  rows  wide,  the  cells  radially 
elongated,  9  to  17  (rarely)  cell  rows  high.  The  bast 
rays  show  a  very  distinct  stratification.  One  can  dis- 
tinguish  tangential  layers  of  crystal-bearing  cells  which 
in  the  dried  drug  contain  much  air  and,  therefore, 
appear  almost  black,  and  layers  free  from  crystals 
in  which  the  sieve  tubes  are  found.  In  longitudinal 
section,  two  forms  of  crystal  cells  are  seeu;  those  present 
in  eonsiderable  nnmber  (as  many  as  8)  one  above 
another  containing  one  crystal  eacli,  and  more  isolated 
cells  containing  small  crystals  in  large  numbers.  In 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  bast,  one  or  more  narrow  zones 
of  small,  strongly  thickened,  pitted,  stone  cells  appear. 
The  bark  has  no  secretory  reservoirs.  As  far  as  the 
not  entirely  clear  description  of  the  bark  of  P.  Guayava, 
by  Dymock  (Pharmacographia  Indica  II,  p.  31)  allows 
a  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  the  two  agree  as  was  to  be 
expected. 

Salvadora  oleoides  Dcne.  (Salva  Ioraceae).  This 
shrubby  plant  is  found  in  rendschab  and  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Leaves,  bark,  fruit  and  oil  find  medicinal  use. 
The  bark  of  the  root  as  well  as  the  fruit  are  before  us. 
According  to  many  accounts,  they  are  used  in  India  as 
a  vesicant.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  a  cress-like  odor 
and  a  sharp  taste.  Our  specimens  lack  tliese  charac- 
teristics.  The  pieces  are  odorless,  of  weak  taste,  but 
distinctly  salty.  In  späte  of  repeated  mastication,  no 
sharpness  was  noticed.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
the  bark  before  us  is  genuine  since  the  structure  about 
to  be  described  agrees  well  with  the  account  given  by 
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Dymock  (Pharmacographia  Indica  II,  p.  382)  and  by 
Moeller  (Baumrinden,  126)  of  the  stem-bark  of  Salva¬ 
dor  Persica  Garcin.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  above  constituents  in  which  the  characteristics 
given  consist  are  of  a  temporary  nature  and  disappear 
upon  long  preservation  by  which  probably  the  medi- 
cinal  value  is  likewise  affected.  The  dried  bark  contains 
some  alkaloid,  its  content  was  found  to  be  0.109  per- 
cent.  Tannin  is  lacking.  Dymock  attributes  the  action 
of  the  fresli  bark  to  tiomethylamin  present.  The  bark 
is  about  1  mm.  thick,  exteriorly  grayish-yellow  with 
soft  cork.  In  young  pieces,  the  cork  is  narrow;  the 
cells  throughout  are  thin-walled.  Older  pieces  show 
abundant  cork  formation  which  extends  into  the  bast. 
The  middle  bark  consists  of  parenchyma  some  cells  of 
which  contain  storch.  The  medullary  rays  in  the  bast 
reach  a  width  of  3  cells,  becoming  broader  toward  the 
outside,  the  cells  little  elongated  radially.  The  bast 
rays  in  the  younger  barks  consist  exclusively  of  soft 
bast  with  isolated,  strongly  thickened,  much  pitted, 
axially  elongated  st-one  cells  which  in  the  older  barks 
appear  in  greater  riumbers  but  never  united  into  groups. 
We,  as  well  as  Moeller,  could  find  but  few  sieve  tubes. 
The  fruits  are  said  to  act  as  a  diuretic  and  are  used 
especially  in  gravel.  An  oil  which  they  contain  is  used 
for  rheumatism  and  after  confinement  (obviously  ex- 
ternally).  The  oil-content  of  the  fruit  is  27.77  percent-, 
The  oil  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  with  agreeable, 
mild  taste,  at  usual  temperatures  solid,  melting  at  38°. 
The  alkaloid-content  of  the  fruit  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  root  bark;  it  was  found  to  be  0.58  percent. 
IJnfortunately  in  both  cases,  the  quantity  present  was 
so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  further  in- 
vestigations.  The  usual  reactions  for  alkaloids  (mineral 
acids  alone  and  in  combination  with  iron  chloride, 
bromine  and  potassium  hydroxide,  etc.)  give  no  notice- 
able  results.  The  fruits  are  6 — 7  mm.  long.  4  mm.  thick, 
yellowish-brown  to  brown,  smooth  or  wrinkled;  at  the 
base  are  found  the  fruit  pedicel,  sometimes  2  mm.  long, 
and  the  remains  of  the  calyx.  The  fruit  covering  is 
thin,  papery  and  briitle  and  encloses  an  albuminous 
seed  with  thick  cotyledons  which  envelope  the  radicle. 

Soymida  febrifuga  Juss.  (Meliacese).  Indigenous 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  tree  bears  the  name  redwood 
and  in  India  it  is  called  Rohan,  Shem-maram,  Cheve- 
manu,  Somida-manu.  The  bark,  which  is  said  to  have 
a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  is  used  as  an  astringent  and 
tonic  and  even  also  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark 
in  intermittent  fevers,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
There  have  been  upon  the  market  in  the  past  various 
sorts  of  bark  purporting  to  belong  to  this  tree.  This 
is  evident  since  the  descriptions  which  lie  before  us,  as 
far  as  they  concern  the  anatomical  feabures  of  this  drug, 
differ  very  considerably  from  one  another  as  well  as 
from  the  bark  under  immediate  consideration  and  from 
a  specimen  coming  from  the  pharm acognostical  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zuerich.  The  descriptions 
by  Moeller  (Baumrinden,  p.  264)  and  by  Lanessan  in 
the  Remarks  upon  the  French  translation  of  Flückiger 
and  Hanbury’s  Pharmacographia  (II,  p.  304)  plainly 
agree.  We  can  give  only  the  most  important  data. 
The  cork  consists  of  cells  thickened  on  the  inner  side 
and  of  flat  cells  not  thickened.  The  primary  bark  is 
only  preserved  in  part.  Many  of  its  cells  enclose  oxalate 
sacs  (according  to  Lanessan  gros  criatan  niainelonnes 


d’ oxalate).  The  bast  is  composed  of  layers  of  soft  bast 
and  fibre  groups.  The  cells  of  the  latter  are  much  com- 
pressed,  the  groups  ensheathed  by  the  glandular  cells. 
The  medullary  rays  may  contain  as  many  as  five  cell 
rows,  glands  seldom  present.  The  description  in  the 
Pharmacographia  it-self  says  nothing  about  bast  fibres, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  mentions  slime  cells  and  also 
oxalate  crystals,  whether  gland  or  single  crystals,  is 
however  not  designated.  The  bark  tastes  bitter  and 
astringent. 

Dymock  gives  about  the  same  description  in  the 
Pharmacographia  Indica  (I,  p.  338).  He  calls  the 
oxalate  crystals,  howeVer,  expressly  “stur  shaped”  as 
they  probably  glands.  The  bark  examined  by  us  from 
the  collection  spoken  of  differs  again  from  this.  The 
pieces  are  about  1  cm.  thick  covered  on  the  outside 
with  black-gray  bark.  Where  the  cork  has  broken  off 
flat  caritics  appear  plainly,  (Conchas  of  the  cinchora 
barks).  Beneath,  the  bark  is  reddish-brown,  inside 
light  brown,  striate.  Fracture  short  fibrous.  The 
cross  section  shows  obliquely  radial  and,  especially  in 
the  inner  half,  tangential  striations.  The  cork  consists 
of  flat,  uncompressed  cells.  It  borders  toward  the  in¬ 
side  very  immediately  upon  the  bast.  Where  any  of 
the  primary  bark  still  remains,  it  consists  of  paren¬ 
chyma  cells  with  brown  contents.  Numerous  cells  con¬ 
tain  oxalate  crystals  and  moreover  single  crystals  in 
preponderance,  seldom  glands.  The  bast  is  plainly 
stratified.  The  fibre-bundles  extend  out  over  the  nar¬ 
row  bast  rays.  Its  cells  are  much  thickened  and  show 
plainly  the  primary  membrane.  The  bundles  are  en¬ 
sheathed  by  septate  fibres;  their  cells  contain  single 
crystals.  In  the  soft  bast  small  groups  of  obliterated 
sieve  tubes  are  to  be  found  which  as  far  as  can  be 
ascei-tained,  have  simple,  obliquely-placid  sieve  plates. 
The  medullary  rays  are  about  5  cells  in  width  and  50 
high,  the  cells  elongated  radially,  free  from  crystals. 
The  cells  of  the  soft  bast,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
numerous  single  crystals.  The  bark  has  a  bitter, 
astringent  taste.  It  quickly  colors  water  reddish-brown 
and  contains  much  tannin  green  with  ferric  salts. 

The  differences  between  this  bast  and  the  first 
nained  are  not  very  weighty.  They  appear  to  lie  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cork  and  the  crystals  so  that  it  probably 
comes  from  a  related  plant. 

Quite  different  from  all  that  have  been  mentioned 
and  very  chai-acteristic  is  the  bai’k  which  has  recently 
l’eached  us.  It  consists  of  pieces  reaching  6  cm.  in 
length,  5  cm.  in  breadth  and  2  cm.  in  thickness  which 
are  covered  on  the  outside  with  gray,  fissured  cork. 
Where  this  is  cracked  off,  the  bark  shows  a  brown  color 
with  marked  violet  tinge.  On  the  inside  it  is  dark,  red- 
brown,  finely  striated.  The  taste  is  astringent,  aroma¬ 
tic,  burning.  The  watery  extract  is  slightly  yellowish 
and  contains  abundant  tannin  turning  iron  salts  blue. 
In  the  cross  section,  the  bark  shows  scant  sti-iations 
and  brighter  spots.  The  cork  consists  of  rather  long 
cells  much  thickened  on  the  side  and  inner  walls.  The 
primary  bark  shows  radially  elongated  parenchyma 
cells,  some  with  i-eddish-brown  contents,  some  with 
starch  in  small,  round  grains.  The  primary  bark  con¬ 
tains  as  a  vei’y  characteristic  feature,  groups  of  radially 
elongated,  pitted  stone  cells  not  strongly  thickened. 
These  cells  are  also  found  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  bast 
which  contain  besides,  small  groups  of  much  thickened, 
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short,  curved  fibres.  Besides  the  fibres  witli  tapering 
ends,  those  occur  which  are  especially  short  and  are 
bluntly  cut  off  at  the  ends.  They  may  be  designated 
as  “staff-cells”  (Stabzellen).  The  fibre-groups  are  sur- 
rounded  by  cells  witli  single  crystals.  The  medullary 
rays  reaeh  a  width  of  3  cell  rows  and  a  height  of  50 
cells;  the  cells  are  but  little  elongated  radially.  They 
have  brown  contents  as  have  the  cells  of  the  primary 
bark.  Aside  froni  other  differeqces,  this  newest  bark 
introduced  as  Soymida  is  markedly  characterized  by 
the  violet  color  and  the  sclerenchyma  groups  of  the 
primary  bark. 

We  believe  that  of  the  above  briefly  described  barks, 
that  mentioned  by  Dymock  is  in  greatest  probability 
genuine  without,  indeed,  being  able  to  give  other 
grounds  than  that  Dymock  in  India  would  be  able 
most  easily  to  decide  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the 
barks  described  by  him. 

We  have  discussed  this  in  itself  perhaps  never  con- 
spicuously  valuable  drug  thus  more  fully  than  was 
really  the  purpose  of  these  lines  in  Order  to  show  how  far 
often  the  foreign  drugs  coming  to  us  under  a  like  name 
differ  from  eaeh  other  and  how  important  it  is  to 
determine  them  in  the  beginning  pharmacognostically. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pharmaceutical  Technique. 

New  Funnels. 

A  new  funnel  for  analytical  purposes  has  been  sug- 
gested  by  R o b.  Muencke*  The  apparatus  can  readily 
be  understood  from  the  accompanying  cut  without 
further  description.  The  advantage  consists  in  thefact 
that  that  part  of  the 
filter  with  which  the 
precipitate  primarily 
comes  in  contact  does 
not  at  all  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wall  of 
the  funnel,  but  projects 
free  into  the  lower, 
wider  portion.  This  in- 
creases  the  rapidity  of 
filtration  verv  greatly. 

It  is  claimed  that  there 
is  no  danger  as  far  as 
tearing  of  the  filter  is 
concerned. 

Celluloid  Alters  are 
recommeuded  by  A.  H. 

Edwards!  for  the 
rapid  filtration  of  larger 
quantities  of  liquids. 

Ile  uses  semi-circular 
Celluloid  plates  with 
sieve-like  perforations. 

These  are  bent  to  as- 
sume  funnel  shape  and 
are  suspended  from  the 
ring  of  a  retort  stand.  The  extemporized  funnel  is  lined 
with  filter  paper.  Inasmuch  as  the  filtrate  can  flow 
out  of  the  numerous  perforations,  the  rate  of  filtration 
is  greatly  increased. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  anal.  Chem.  35,  p.  560;  *from  Pharm. 

Centrh.36,p.  94;  and  ffroin  Chem. News,  71,  p. 40. 


A  New  Condenser. 

For  distillation  from  a  test-tube  C.  J.  Brooks  has 
devised  a  new  condenser  represented  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  figure.  From  the  slanting  test-tube  the  vapors  rise 


through  tube  B  into  chamber  D  with  the  cup  shaped 
cooler  A,  which  contains  the  cooling  medium.  The 
Condensed  liquid  flows  through  tube  C  into  another 
test-tube  held  below. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  anal.  Ch.  35,  p.  553;  from  Chem.  News, 
70,  p.  239.] 

The  Metrie  System. 

The  follpwing  abstract  from  Prof.  Men  den  hall 
applies  equally  well  to  many  druggists  in  particular  as 
to  people  at  large. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  begins  by  declaring  that  the  advo- 
cates  of  the  metric  System  allege  that  all  Opposition  to 
it  results  from  ignorant  prejudice,  which  he  very  pro- 
perly  declares  is  far  from  true,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  relatively 
little  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  contend  with  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  far  more  dangerous  as  an  ob- 
stacle  to  human  progress,  and  often  far  more  common, 
is  what  may  be  called  “intelligent  prejudice,”  meaning 
thereby  an  obstinate  conservatism  which  makes  people 
cling  to  what  is  or  has  been,  merely  because  it  is  or 
has  been,  not  being  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  do 
better,  because  already  doing  well,  all  the  whileknow- 
ing  that  doing  better  is  not  only  the  easier,  but  is  more 
in  harmony  with  existing  conditions.  Such  conserva¬ 
tism  is  highly  developed  among  Englisli-speaking  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  likely  to  turn  up 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  It  is  often  a  phase  of 
ancestral  or  national  pride,  and  finds  its  expression  in 
the  feeling  that  whatever  pertains  to  one’s  own  race 
or  country  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  anything  eise 
of  its  kind.  Those  who  are  under  its  infiuence  age 
adepts  in  finding  ingenious  reasons  and  excuses  in 
defense  of  an  attitude  toward  reform  which  they  must 
know  to  be  founded  on  neither  logic  nor  fact.  These 
people  are  numerous  among  opponents  of  reform  in 
coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and,  as  already  noted, 
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it  is  witli  this  dass  that  the  most  serious  difficulty  is 
eacountered.  “Ignorant  prejudice”  general  ly  disappears 
when  ignorance  disappears,  and  fortunately  in  the 
present  instauce  the  System  whicli  it  is  proposed  to 
substitute  for  that  already  in  use  is  so  extreinely  simple 
that  it  can  be  learned  and  understood  in  a  few  minutes. 

[Appleton’s  Populär  Science  Monthly,  49,  p.  721.] 


Chemistry. 


The  Louisiana  Sulphur  Wells. 


Some  time  ago  Statements  appeared  in  various 
journals  and  papers  with  regard  to  sulphur  mines  in 
Louisiana,  and  a  new  mode  of  mining  sulphur  buried 
under  frorn  fonr  to  fi ve  hundred  feet  of  quicksand. 
J.  B.  Franckhauser  in  an  illustrated  article  describes 
the  new  rnethod.  After  briefly  reviewing  the  attempts 


of  1870  in  Calcasien  Parish,  La.,  of  sinking  immense 
cylinders  of  steel,  and  later  attempts  of  freezing  the 
quicksand,  he  describes  somewhat  more  in  detail  the 
present  method  whicli  appears  to  contain  the  elemeuts 
of  success. 

The  new  device  origin ated  with  a  Mr.  Herman 
Frasch,  of  Cleveland,  and  is  modeled  after  the  mode  of 
operating  salt  wells.  Hot  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
335°  F.  and  under  a  pressure  of  from  twelve  to  lifteen 
atmosplieres  to  prevent  it  from  being  converted  into  | 
st-eam,  is  poured  into  the  well.  Coming  in  contact  with 
the  sulphur,  this  is  melted,  forced  back  into  another 
chamber  of  the  treble  pipe,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ac- 
companying  cut,  and  raised  to  the  surface.  The  ma- 
chinery  once  started,  operations  proceed  until  steani  is 


blown  off  from  the  top  of  the  pipe,  in  whicli  case  no 
more  sulphur  can  be  melted  in  the  well,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

This  may  take  from  several  hours  to  several  days. 
The  sulphur  thus  obtained  is,  when  it  reaches  the  open 
air,  of  a  dirty,  dark  brown  color.  It  flows  into  large 
shallow  vats,  is  allowed  to  cool  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
crystallizes  meanwhile,  and  is  then  sawed  into  blocks 
of  convenient  size.  From  some  of  the  wells  a  product 
containing  99  p.  c.  pure  sulphur  was  obtained,  showing 
that  the  new  process  is  likewise  one  of  purification. 
Inasmueh  as  iron  is  acted  upon  by  sulphur  and  alumi- 
nium  alone  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  support.  the 
required  pressure,  steel  pipes  coated  with  a  heavy  layer 
of  aluminium  are  used. 

[Scientific  American  75,  p.  280.] 

Distribution  of  Glutamine  in  Plants. 

Inasmueh  as  asparagine  occurs  widely  distributed 
in  natu  re,  it  was  assumed  by  E.  Schulze  that  this 
might  be  equally  true  of  its  next  homologue,  glutamine. 
The  extract  of  the  plant  is  purified  by  means  of  basic 
lead  acetate  and  the  amide  precipitated  witli  mercuric 
nitrate.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  the  solution  neutralized  with  am- 
monia  and  evaporated  to  crystallization  at  a  temper- 
ature  of  50—60°.  The  resulting  crystals  of  the  amide 
were  sometimes  contaminated  with  those  of  asparagine, 
tyrosine  or  arginine  nitrate.  These,  however,  can  be 
separated  according  to  methods  suggested  in  the  origi¬ 
nal.  The  presence  of  glutamine  in  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  was  thus  demonstrated.  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  glutamine  plays  a  similar  röle  in  plant 
economy  as  does  asparagine,  and  that  the  one  can  re- 
place  the  other.  [Ber.  29,  p.  1884.] 

Arsenate  of  Lead,  a  New  Insecticide. 

This  substance  has  beeil  recommended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Paris  green  in  spraying  mixtures  used  for  the 
destruetion  of  “biting”  insects,  such  as  the  apple  worin 
(Codling  Moth)  and  the  Plum  Curculio.  Beiug  insoluble 
in  water,  and  reported  as  non-injurious  to  foliage,  it  is 
lield  that  it  may  with  safety  be  employed  in  larger 
amounts  tlian  those  given  in  the  formulae  containing 
Paris  green;  at  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  this  com¬ 
pound  is  equally  as  efficacious  in  the  extermination  of 
insect  foes  as  the  latter. 

The  compound  can  be  prepared  according  to  the 
following  equation:  — 

2Na2HAs04.7H20  3Pb(C2H302)2  —  Pb3(  As04)2 

4NaC2H302  +  2HC2H3O2  +  14H20. 

To  prepare  50  gals.  of  the  mixture  at  the  rate  of 
1  It)  of  lead  arsenate  to  200  gals.  water,  3  oz.  of 
arsenate  of  soda  and  4%  oz.  of  lead  acetate  are  dissolved 
each  in  a  quart  of  water.  Both  Solutions  are  poured 
into  a  barrel  containing  about  45  gals.  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  well  stirred  and  finally  made  up  to  50 
gals.  This  formula  provides  for  the  presence  of  a  slight 
excess  of  lead  acetate  in  solution.  If  arsenate  of  soda 
were  in  excess,  injury  would  probably  result  to  the 
foliage.  The  compound  is  precipitated  from  very  dilute 
solution  in  Order  to  secure  a  fine  precipitate  whicli  will 
remain  longer  in  Suspension. 

[Report  Exp.  Farms  of  Canada  for  1895,  p.  220.] 
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Action  of  Ferric  Chloride  on  Gold. 

P.  C.  Mcllhiney  has  made  a  number  of  experiments 
which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  hydrochloric  acid 
in  presence  of  air  is  without  action  on  metallic  gold, 
that  ferric  Chloride  is  without  action  on  gold  unless 
oxygen  is  present,  but  that  ferric  Chloride  acts  as  a  very 
efficient  carrier  of  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  oxygen.  Tliis  fact  helps  to  aecount  for  the 
solubility  of  gold  in  mine  waters  and  in  other  waters 
containing  iron,  acid  and  common  salt. 

[Am.  Journ.  of  Sc.  152,  p.  293.] 


Botany  and  Pliarmacognosy. 

Saffron  in  Spam. 

The  British  cousul  at  Malaga  is  informed  that  the 
price  of  saffron  seed  varies  in  proportiou  to  the  price 
of  saffron  itself.  The  ground  is  lightly  prepared  in 
August  to  a  depth  of  15  cm.,  the  seed  planted  about 
8  cm.  deep,  in  rows  20  ccm.  apart,  with  1  or  2  cm. 
between  the  seeds.  There  is  no  fruit  until  the  second 
year,  and  after  the  sixth  year  it  is  customary  to  renew 
the  plantation.  Gentle  hoeing  is  necessary  in  summer, 
and  the  soil  must  be  loosened  with  a  special  tool  before 
the  plants  are  moved  at  the  end  of  September.  Soil  in 
which  the  plant  grows  for  the  first  time  gives  the  best 
result  and  the  richer  the  soil,  the  better  the  return. 
The  flower  is  picked  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month 
of  October,  and  the  product,  after  drying  on  low  sieves 
over  a  slow  fire,  is  divided  into  nine  classes,  the  prices 
of  which  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  eacli  dass 
that  the  crop  yields  and  the  demand  for  the  same. 

[Pharm.  Journ.  57,  p.  64.] 

The  Kosotree  in  Usambra. 

Flores  Koso,  the  well-known  anthelmintic  of  the 
drug-store,  is  derived  from  a  rosaceous  tree:  Hagenia 
ahysinnica  Willd  (also  known  as  Brayera  anthelmintica 
Knuth).  For  a  long  time  this  tree  was  known  to  grow 
only  in  Abysiunia,  from  which  country  it  derives  its 
species  name.  Later  it  was  fouud  also  on  the  Kili¬ 
mandscharo,  where  it  grew  at  an  altitude  of  from  1400 
to  2800  meters.  Recently  it  has  also  been  found  by 
Dr.  Buch wald  near  the  source  of  the  Kwasinde  in 
Usambra.  It  grows  along  the  boarders  of  woods  in 
Clearings  at  a  height  of  1700  m.  The  possibility  of  ex- 
porting  the  drug  from  the  German  colony  is  suggested. 

[Die  Natur,  1896,  p.  423;  from  Notizbl.  d.  kgl.  bot.  ' 
Gart.  u.  Mus.  zu  Berlin,  No.  5.] 

Adulteration  of  “Sandmandelkleie”. 

G.  Marpmann  has  investigated  two  specimeus  of 
Sandmandelkleie  from  widely  differing  sources  with  in- 
teresting  results.  One  specimen  contained  62  percent 
ash  and  30  percent  organic  matter.  The  ash  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  pure  diatomaceous  earth  of  the 
type  charaeteristic  for  the  “Lüneburger  Heide.”  The 
organic  substance  was  mäinly  wheat  flour  with  a  small 
content  of  Mandelkuchenmehl  and  was  perfumed  with 
cumarin.  The  second  specimen  differed  mainly  in  the 
source  of  the  diatomaceous  earth,  this  Corning  from  the 
region  of  the  Danube.  The  ash  in  this  case  made  up 
only  about  30  percent. 

The  genuine  Sandmandelkleie  consists  of  about  10 
percent  of  finest  sea  sand  which  has  been  treated  with 


hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  fragments  of  shell,  etc., 
and  of  pure  flour  or  Mandelkuchen.  This  preparation 
cannot  be  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  The 
diatomaceous  earth,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in 
great  part  of  slender,  pointed  and  ofteu  angular  bodies 
which  cannot  but  be  injurious  when  rubbed  into  the 
epidermis. 

[It  appears  that  the  use  of  diatomaceous  earth  in 
this  preparation  is  usual,  since  in  the  Real-Encyclopaedie 
der  Pharmacie  9,  p.  36,  both  diatomaceous  earth  and 
sea  sand  are  mentioned  in  this  Connection.] 

[Zeitschr.  f.  angewandte  Mikroscopie,  2,  p.  10.] 

Practical  Pliarmacy. 

Oval  Folded  Po w der- Papers. 

A  new  form  of  ready  folded  powder-papers  (Falz- 
capselu)  has  recently"  been  patented  by  E.  Siegemund, 
Hirschberg  in  Schlesien,  Ger.,  which  does  away  with 


the  objectiouable  blowing  into  generally  practiced  in 
opening  the  ordinary  folded  powder-papers.  As  seen  in 
the  accompanying  cut,  these  papers  differ  from  similar 
ones  in  being  folded  on  one  side  only,  and  thus  being 
kept  open  by  the  elasticity  of  the  paper  itself. 

A  Pocket  Medicine  Case. 

A  very  convenient  pocket  case  for  carrying  small 
quantities  of  medicine  has  recently  been  patented  and 
placed  upon  the  market  by  Georg  Iioffmann,  Apotheke 
z.  Storch,  Dresden,  Pillnitzerstrasse.  The  case,  of  which 
the  accompanying  cut  gives  a  good  idea,  is  made  of 

nickelled  tin,  and  is  of  such 
a  size  as  to  be  easily  car- 
ried  in  the  pocket. 

For  carrying  medieines 
intended  for  internal  ad- 
ministration,  of  which 
only  small  doses  are  to  be 
given,  one  half  of  the  case 
is  taken  up  by  a  small 
bottle,  while  in  the  other 
are  lumps  of  sugar  with 
which  the  medicine  is  to 
be  takten.  For  carrying 
tooth-aehe  drops,  Turlington’s  balsam  etc.,  the  sugar 
is  replaced  by  absorbent  cotton  or  by  cotton  and  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster. 
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Rose-Geraniol. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  Turkey  the  yield  of 
oil  obtained  from  rose  petals  is  increased  by  sprinkling 
the  petals  with  pahnarosa  oil  before  distillation.  This 
adulteration  was  ingenious,  for  as  Schimmel  &  Co. 
have  shown  geraniol  is  quantitatively  the  most  im¬ 
portant  constituent  of  both  palmarosa  and  rose  oils. 
This  firm  has  reeently  introduced  under  the  above  name 
a  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  rose  petals 
with  pure  geraniol.  The  introduction  of  those  consti- 
tuents  whicli  impart  the  peculiar  flavor  to  palmarosa 
oil  are  thus  not  given  to  the  so-called  rose-geraniol, 
but  this  resembles  the  true  rose  oil  inuch  rnore  than 
the  Turkish  product.  Another  differeuce  is  that  the 
rose-geraniol  is  not  sold  as  rose  oil,  but  as  a  distinc- 
tively  artificial  product. 

At  first  a  product  was  obtained  by  distilling  500 
parts  of  rose  petals  with  1  p.  of  pure  geraniol.  This 
according  to  a  circular  was  termed  “Rose-Geraniol, 
Saturated.”  The  product  obtained  by  distilling  1000 
p.  are  petals  with  1  p.  geraniol  according  to  the  same 
circular  is  termed  “Rose-Geraniol,  Extra  Saturated.” 
According  to  the  latest  report  this  “tausendfaches 
Rosen-Geraniol"  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.876  at  25°  and  cou- 
geals  at  +  13.5°.  The  “zweitausendfünfhundertfaches 
Rosen-Geraniol,”  obtained  by  distilling  1  p.  of  geraniol 
with  2500  p.  fresh  roses,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.872  at  25° 
and  congeals  at  +  17.5°.  This  seems  to  verify  the 
claim  that  the  new  article,  which  is  to  become  a  eom- 
petitor  of  Turkish  oil,  is  “scarcely  distinguishable  from 
pure  otto  of  roses.”  [Inasmuch  as  both  sp.  gr.  and 
congealing  point  of  the  latter  product  fall  within  the 
requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliere 
still  remains  some  method  by  means  of  which  the  rose- 
geraniol  can  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  oil  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  inter¬ 
mediaries.] 

[Schimmel  &  Co.  Bericht,  Oct.,  1896,  p.  66. J 
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Reviews. 

The  Student’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  and 
Allied  Sciences.  Comprising  the  pronoun- 
ciation,  derivation,  and  full  explanation  of 
medical  terms,  together  with  much  collateral 
descriptive  matter,  numerous  tables,  etc. 
With  appendix.  By  Dr.  Alexander  Duane, 
Assist.  Surgeon  to  the  N.  Y.  Ophthalmie  and 
Aural  Institute;  Reviser  of  medical  terms 
for  Webster’s  International  Dictionary.  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  One  vol.,  pp. 
vm,  679.  $3.00.  1896. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  beeil  “to  give 
sufficient  but  succinct  inform  ation  concerning  every 
word  that  the  student  or  physician  will  be  likely 
to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  professiona-1 
reading.”  In  order  not  to  render  the  work  too 
volurninous  for  the  means  of  the  average  student, 
obsolete  words  have  been  carefully  omitted. 
“Practical  utility  rather  than  historical  tradition 
has  controlled  the  selection  of  matter.” 

That  there  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  such  a 
work  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  call  for  a  new 
edition.  The  publishers  have  recently  accompanied 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  by  calling 
attention  to  the  reduction  in  price  whieh  was 
made  possible. 

The  work  is  planned  on  the  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement  of  a  series  of  major  titles  or  primes, 
each  beginning  a  separate  paragraph  and  printed 
in  heavy  type;  and  of  a  series  of  subordinate 
headings  placed  in  the  body  of  the  paragraph. 
This  arrangement  has  enabled  the  crowding  of  a 
great  amount  of  matter  into  a  comparatively 
small  space.  Yet  the  pages  are  by  no  means  over- 
loaded  and  the  judicious  use  of  heavy  type  makes 
Orientation  quite  easy.  The  numerous  tables  add 
largely  to  the  value  of  the  work.  All  told  the 
volume  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of  Infor¬ 
mation  for  its  size  and  certainly  ought  to  be  with- 
in  the  means  of  every  student.  E.  K. 

Meyer’s  Con versations-Lexicon.  Ein  Nach¬ 
schlagewerk  des  allgemeinen  Wissens.  Fünfte, 
gänzlich  neubearbeitete  Auflage.  Mit  circa 
10,000  Textabbildungen,  1,000  Bildertafeln, 
Karten  und  Plänen.  13ter  Band.  (Nordsee 
Kanal  bis  Politesse).  1060  Seiten.  Verlag 
des  Bibliographischen  Institutes. 
Leipzig  und  Wien.  1896. 

Der  dreizehnte  Band  dieser  vorzüglichen  Ency- 
clopaedie  ist  textlich,  wie  durch  die  grosse  Anzahl 
von  Farbendruck  und  anderen  Abbildungen  und 
Karten  von  besonderem  Interesse  und  grosser 
Schönheit.  Der  Band  ist  auf  allen  Wissensgebieten 
reich  an  grösseren  Artikeln,  besonders  auf  geogra¬ 
phischen  und  naturwissenschaftlichen.  Von  letz¬ 


teren  mögen  folgende  erwähnt  werden :  Orchideen, 
Orientalische  Fauna,  Palmen,  Pferd,  Pflanzen, 
Pflanzenverbreitung,  Ptlanzenkrankheiten,  Pflan¬ 
zenornamente,  Pflanzenzelle,  Phosphor,  Pilze,  Pla¬ 
netensystem,  Polarisation,  Polarlichter.  Grössere 
Artikel  technischer  Art  sind :  Oefen,  Panzerschiffe, 
Papier,  Photographie,  Photometrie.  Für  unsere 
Leser  sind  auch  von  speciellem  Interesse  die  Artikel: 
Patent,  Patentrechte,  Patentgesetze,  Pharmacog- 
nosie,  Pharmacie,  Pharmacologie,  Pharinacopöen, 
Physiologie.  Der  Artikel  über  Pharmacie  ist,  wenn 
auch  sehr  knapp,  doch  gut  geschrieben.  Nur  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  allgemeinen  und  der  periodischen 
Fachliteratur  ist  der  Artikel  unzureichend  und  ohne 
genügende  Kenntniss  der  letzteren  verfasst. 

Das  Meyer’scheLexicon  hat  sich  auf  seinem 
Felde  in  deutscher  Sprache  bekanntlich  den  Welt¬ 
markt  längst  erobert.  Es  ist  von  Auflage  zu  Auf¬ 
lage  an  Umfang  gewachsen  und  inerhaltlich  vollen¬ 
deter  geworden.  Der  erstaunliche  Fortschritt  der 
Kunsttechnik  allein  wird  in  überraschender  Weise 
zur  Anschauung  gebracht,  wenn  man  die  Bände 
der  älteren  Auflagen  dieses  Conversations-Lexicons 
mit  denen  der  fünften  Auflage  des  Jahres  1896 
vergleicht.  Dies  gilt  auch  für  den  gesammten  text¬ 
lichen  und  vor  allem  für  den  illustrativen  Inhalt 
des  Werkes,  welches  in  dieser  Beziehung  wohl 
unerreicht  dar  steht 

Das  prompte  Erscheinen  des  Lexicons  führt 
dasselbe  seiner  baldigen  Vollendung  schnell  ent¬ 
gegen.  Fr.  H. 

Geschichte  der  englischen  Litteratur  von 
den  ältesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegen¬ 
wart.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Richard  Wülker. 
( History  of  English  Literature  from  ancient 
times  until  the  present.)  One  large  vol.,  pp. 
632,  with  25  chromo  plates  and  engravings, 
11  facsimile  prints  and  162  illustrations. 
Published  by  the  Bibliographisches  In¬ 
stitut,  Leipzig  and  Wien.  1896.  Price, 
half  leather,  $5.00. 

This  masterly  written  and  magnificently  illus- 
trated  work  is  the  first  treatise  in  either  the 
German  or  the  English  languages,  which  rnay  well 
Claim  to  be  a  complete  scientific  history  of  English 
literature.  None  of  its  many  predecessors  fulfills 
so  well  the  requirements  both  of  Science  and  of 
modern  literary  taste.  The  advantage  of  the  book 
is  that  it  thoroughly  represents  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  literature;  this  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  book  begins  with  the  times  pre- 
ceding  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  giving 
even  a  short  sketch  of  Celtic  literature.  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  is  treäted  just  as  fully  as  English 
literature  proper.  This  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  demonstrate  how  early  some  of  the  character- 
istics-  of  the  British  mind  became  prominent  and 
how  they  were  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
Among  these  traits  are  the  predelections  of  the 
Eiiglish  people  for  the  drama  and  the  novel  and 
their  inclination  towards  serious  religious  themes 
and  poetry  descriptive  of  nature.  Nor  does  the 
book  fail  to  prove  that  humor,  which  evidently 
is  not  yet  extinct  in  England,  already  appeared 
in  early  times  —  as  for  instance  in  Chaucer’s  works, 
to  which  much  space  has  been  devoted. 

A  great  merit  of  the  author  of  this  Standard 
work  lies  in  the  precise  and  lucid  representation 
of  the  vast  material  that  had  to  be  gone  over; 
this  advantage  combined  with  a  graceful  style 
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makes  it  a  work  timt  is  not  only  strictly  scientific 
bnt  at  the  saine  time  interesting  and  attractive 
to  an  educated  public.  The  author  has  well  suc- 
ceeded  in  giving  the  book  as  much  as  is  compatible 
with  its  strictly  scientific  aim  a  populär  character. 
As  most  readers  cannot  wTell  be  familiär  with  all 
the  older  literature  mentioned  in  the  book,  Prof. 
Wiilker  has  with  good  taste  and  discrimination 
added  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  works  and  has  selected  a  large  number 
of  charaeteristic  quotations  well  translated  into 
German. 

The  populär  and  entertaining  character  of  the 
work  has  largelv  beeil  increased  by  an  abundance 
of  splendid  illustrations,  largely  true  works  of  art, 
wliieh  liave  not  been  copied  from  preceeding  liter¬ 
ature  but  are  exclusively  reproductions  from  earlier 
or  from  contemporaneous  pictures,  drawings, 
documents  etc.  Among  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  these  excellent  reproductions  are:  the 
coronation  of  King  Henry  IV  of  England,  the  bust 
of  William  Shakespeare  in  Trinity  church  in  Strad- 
ford,  a  Company  in  Tunbridge  Wells  including  Dr. 
Johnson,  Cibbar,  Garrick,  Pitt,  Richardson  and 
others,  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels  (from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manuscript),  places  where  Shakespeare  has 
lived,  and  many  fac-simile  reproductions  of  the 
most  famous  poets  of  England.  All  these  colored 
plates  and  other  illustrations  are  masterpieces  of 
the  highest  types  of  modern  reproductive  art. 

Prof.  Wülker’s  History  of  English  Literature 
ranks  foremost  among  this  dass  of  books  of  our 
time;  it  will  command  a  place  in  every  well  ap- 
pointed  public  and  private  library.  Its  compara- 
tively  low  price  makes  it  readily  accessible  to  every 
family  and  every  student  and  friend  of  literature. 
The  book  is  a  great  credit  to  its  author  and 
publishers  and  is  specially  suited  for,  and  of  para- 
mount  and  enduring  value  as  a  Christmas  or  New 
Years  present.  Fr.  H. 

Ptomains,  Lencomains,  Toxins  andAnti- 
t  o  x  i  n  s :  or  The  Chemical  factors  in  the  cau- 
sation  of  disease.  By  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan 
and  Dr  Fr.  G.  Novy,  Professor  and  Junior 
Professor,  respectively,  of  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
ological  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
One  vol.,  pp.  xir,  604.  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  1896. 

The  fact  tliat  the  first  edition  published  in 
1888  was  succeeded  by  a  second  in  1891  and  a 
third  in  April  of  this  year  may  be  considered  com- 
plimentary  to  the  autliors  and  such  it  is.  It, 
however,  implies  much  more.  Not  only  was  there 
a  need  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  the  growth  of 
the  book  indicates  tliat  the  revisions  came  none 
too  often. 

The  bacteriological  and  Chemical  explanation  of 
disease  is  possibly  doing  more  tlian  any  thing  eise 
to  take  medicine  from  its  old  empirical  basis,  on 
which  it  still  rests  to  no  small  extent,  and  make 
it  truelv  scientific  in  a  modern  sense  of  this  term. 
A  Chemical  explanation  of  the  animal  functions, 
both  normal  and  pathologic,  is  not  new  in  itself, 
yet  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  even  the 
normal  functions  of  the  human  body  must  be 
meagre.  This  condition  must  last  as  long  as  the 
chemistry  of  the  so-called  albuminoids  and  related 
substances  is  shrouded  largely  in  darkness.  This 
explains  why  the  physiological  chemist  gropes  al¬ 


most  in  utter  darkness  wlien  he  tries  to  explain 
chemically  the  processes  that  take  place  during 
the  fonnation  of  toxins,  antitoxins,  and  their 
action  on  each  other  both  in  the  testtube  and  in 
the  human  organism.  As  long  as  our  Chemical 
knowledge  of  these  substances  is  itself  almost  nil 
nothing  eise  can  be  expected. 

It  was  quite  different  with  some  of  the  so-called 
ptomains  and  lencomains.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  very  great  difficulty  to  identify  some  of 
the  former  dass  with  the  polymethylene  diamines 
and  with  derivatives  of  trimetliylamine.  A  fair 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  these  bases 
had  prepared  the  way  for  a.  better  understanding 
of  these  substances  as  soon  as  their  basic  charac¬ 
ter  had  been  recognized  and  methods  for  their 
isolation  had  been  devised.  The  result  is  that  we 
are  largely  independent  of  herring  brine  and  de- 
composed  corpses  in  the  preparation  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  wliile  the  commercial  toxins  and  anti¬ 
toxins  are  comperable  to  our  crude  galenical  pre- 
parations,  most  of  which  cannot  be  assayed  chemi¬ 
cally  or  even  identified  by  Chemical  means. 

The  terms  ptomains,  leucoma'ins  etc.  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  Chemical  terms.  They  have  no 
place  in  Chemical  classificatian  except  in  sorting 
the  rubbish  of  the  Chemical  lumber-chambers. 
Like  the  term  alkaloids,  terpenes  etc.  they  loose 
their  Chemical  significance  in  the  same  degree  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  these  substances 
advances. 

Our  Chemical  lumber-chambers  may  never  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  thus  be  abandoned.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  along  this  line,  however,  has  been 
done  during  tne  last  decade  and  those  who  are 
busy  in  this  work  deserve  the  thanks  of  humanity 
fully  as  much  as  those  who  are  active  in  fields  that 
have  been  longer  and  better  cultivated.  The  work 
before  us  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
certainly  in  American  literature,  along  this  line. 
The  coupling  of  the  names  of  Vaughan  and  Novy 
have  almost  become  household  words  with  the 
physiological  chemist,  the  bacteriologist  and  the 
physician  of  this  country.  To  enter  into  the  de- 
t.ailed  discussion  of  the  book  would,  therefore,  be 
entirely  superfluous.  The  liistoric  character  is 
maintained  in  the  third  edition,  the  bibliography 
is  brought  up  to  date  as  well  as  the  contents  of 
the  body  of  the  book.  This  edition,  like  its  pre- 
cursors,  will  no  doubt  go  forth  to  do  good  mis- 
sionary  work :  to  spread  the  study  of  disease 
from  a  modern  scientific  stand  point.  E.  K. 

V  i  e  r  t  e  1  j  a  h  r  e  s  b  e  r  i  c  h  t.  über  die  Fortschritte  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  Chemie  der  Nahrungs¬ 
und  Genussmittel,  der  Gebrauchsgegen¬ 
stände  sowie  der  hierher  gehörenden  Industrie¬ 
zweige.  Mit  der  Redaction  beauftragt:  Dr. 
A.  Hilger.  Elfter  Jahrgang.  Das  Jahr 
1896.  Zweites  Heft.  Verlag  von  Julius 
Springer.  1896. 

This  quarterly  which  is  edited  by  fourspecialists 
aided  by  fifteen  more  makes  its  appearance  with 
regularity  and  keeps  abreast  with  tlie  times.  Its 
regulär  and  prompt  appearance  makes  it  an  in- 
valuable  aid  to  tlie  food  chemist  who  can  neitlier 
afford  to  wait  for  yearbooks  nor  keep  a  host  of 
Chemical  journals.  Even  to  those  who  have  access 
to  most  of  the  important  journals  a  quarterly 
Classification  of  the  literature  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance.  That  tlie  work  is  well  done  goes  almost 
without  saying.  E.  K. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Appearance  and  Reality  in  tlie  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Commercial  Position 
of  German  Pharmacy. 


Public  opinion  abroad,  concerning  the  con¬ 
dition  of  pharmacy  and  the  solidarity  of  tlie  pro- 
fession  of  pharmacy  in  Germany,  still  very  largely 
rests  upon  the  traditions  of  the  “good  old  times”, 
i.  e.  of  the  first  half  of  this  Century.  Even  tlie 
small  number  left  to-day  of  those  older  veterans 
of  German  pharmacy,  wlio  have  brought  respect 
and  influence  to  their  profession  in  a  foreign 
country,  by  profieiency  and  force  of  character,  be- 
longs  to  a  movement  of  immigration  tliat  occured 
about  and  just  after  the  middle  of  the  present 
Century.  With  the  departure  of  those  representa- 
tives  of  the  flowering  time  of  German  pharmacy, 
who  have  become  masters  through  severe  school- 
ing,  tlie  old  ideals  have  vanislied  more  and  more, 
especially  in  the  United  States;  the  immigration 
that  has  followed  lias  long  since  been  found  to  he 
less  valuable,  and  so  the  predominance  of  the 
German  in  pharmacy  in  America  has  gradually 
lost  its  former  significance.  The  nimbus  which  at 
one  time  surrounded  the  “deutsche  Apotheke"  has 
become  visionarv,  altliough  the  myth  about 
German  pharmacy  flourishing  in  comfortable  se- 
curity  and  opulent  prosperity  under  state  control 
has  remained,  and  it  is  still  often  considered  the 
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enviable  image  of  pharmaceutical  perfection  and 
happiness.  To  this  illusion  also  the  words  of  the 
poet  may  apply: 

“Was  vergangen  kehrt  nicht  wieder, 

Sank  es  leuchtend  nieder, 

Leuchtet’s  lange  noch  zurück.” 

In  reality  the  prestige  which  German  pharmacy 
still  retains  in  foreign  countries  no  longer  lies  in  the 
German  apothecary  sliop  but  is  due  to  its  scientific 
representatives  who  generally  work  and  produce 
outside  of  the  pharmacy.  The  array  of  German 
scientific  literature  that  has  never  faded  and  is 
always  rejuvenated,  far  outshines  the  large  sub- 
stratum  of  that  contingent  of  German  apothecaries 
subsisting  in  the  servitude  of  Capital  and  creditors, 
and  of  the  apothecary’ s  profession  in  general  as 
it  rests  on  a  volcano  of  illusoi*y  rights  and  Privi¬ 
leges  in  industrial  and  commercial  misery.  The 
profession  and  the  drug  trade  in  its  struggle  for 
existence  are  lost  sight  of  abroad,  on  account  of 
the  splendid  productions  that  are  continually  sent 
out  by  German  scientific  publications  and  hy  the 
quiet  labors  of  German  university  teachers. 

In  the  volumes  of  this  journal  the  traditional 
ideal  aspects  of  German  pharmacy  have  occasion- 
ally  been  held  to  view  and  lauded  with  more  piety 
than  the  facts  fully  warranted,  and  the  re verse 
and  realistic  view  was  left  out  of  sight.  However 
in  the  October  number  of  the  year  1895  (p.  229) 
the  commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
German  pharmaceutical  profession  at  that  time 
was  briefly  discussed.  Among  other  things  the 
f  ollowing  was  said  : 
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“That  part  of  the  German  pharmaceutical  profession 
hol  ding  propertv  which  is  to  a  great  extent  heavily 
encumbered,  desires  either  a  continuation  of  its  vested 
rights  and  sole  Privileges  or  a  repeal  of  the  same,  and 
in  either  case  views  quite  contentedly  the  current  that 
is  now  apparently  drifting  towards  discontinuation  of 
special  Privileges.  The  uncertainty  and  consequent  long 
feit  pressure  upon  the  vitality  of  German  pharmacy  has 
also  had  reflex  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Professional  and  scientific  interests  and  productions. 
The  proverbial  love  for  active  scientific  progression 
seems  to  be  less  than  formerly  a  common  inspiration  in 
the  profession  of  pharmacy.  The  intense  struggle  to 
acquire  property  and  to  maintain  it  when  acquired,  or 
the  floating  of  a  large  mortgaged  indebtedness  requires 
more  mercantile  business  energy,  wliile  it  represses  the 
inclination  and  striving  for  the  more  ideal  things,  and 
chills  the  once  much  famed  scientific  spirit  of  the 
German  apothecary  to  the  freezing  point,  and  creates 
and  fosters  a  dass  of  tiros.  The  German  apothecaries’ 
profession  lives  commercially  very  largely  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  professionally  it  subsists  on  the  fame  of  a 
more  spirited  and  productive  past.” 

The  salability  of  former  Privileges  and  con- 
cessions  for  the  pursuit  of  pharmacy  had  created 
artificial  specific  values  and  monopolies,  which  final- 
ly  developed  into  illusory  purchases  and  brought 
about  a  trading  among  apothecaries  against  wThich 
evil  the  state,  the  Reichstag  and  socialisin  are  at 
present  powerless.  On  the  other  hand  the  opulence 
of  the  pharmacies,  the  number  of  which  was 
formerly  limited  to  be  in  a  certain  ratio  with  the 
population,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  trade 
in  simple  drugs  and  articles  used  for  medical  and 
technical  purposes  being  made  free,  for  since  then 
there  have  grown  up  beside  the  pharmacies  numer- 
ous  drug  stores,  and  their  number  in  course  of 
years  has  grown  so  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  on  an  average  about  three  retail  drug  Stores 
for  every  pharmacy. 

Another  incubus,  and  one  that  has  brought  to 
American  pharmacy  an  almost  incurable  malady, 
one  that  has  harmed  it  more  than  anything  eise, 
has  also  crept  into  German  Medicine  and  Phar¬ 
macy —  the  secret  remedy  nuisance.  Tliis  ancient 
and  inexterminable  misuse  of  medicine,  which  is 
rooted  in  the  avarice,  Superstition  and  credulity  of 
human  nature  and  which  has  seldom  abated  only 
to  arise  again  in  other  form  and  more  modern 
garb,  has  brought  into  the  German  pharmacy  the 
same  seed  of  corruption  and  decadence  which  has 
brought  to  American  pharmacy  so  much  evil  and 
caused  such  a  decline.  But  neither  there  nor  here 
is  pharmacy  to  be  held  entirely  responsible  for  this 
traditional  and  most  remarkable  debasement  of 
the  Science  of  medicine.  The  existence  of  “populär 
remedies”  (“Volksmedicin” in  all  their  varied 
forms,  characters  and  deceptions,  may  be  observed 


1  This  journal,  9,  p.  151. 


to  follow  mysticism  like  a  dark  shadow  from 
antiquity  throughout  the  history  of  civilization. 
Though  the  illusions  and  the  dogmas  of  the  age 
of  the  adepts  and  iatro-chemists  have  fared  as 
have  all  the  errors  and  failings  of  mankind  and 
been  dispelled,  and  though  the  störe  of  medicines 
has  been  relieved  of  so  much  ballast  of  curious 
and  nauseating  remedies,  whereby  the  Science  of 
healing  and  of  materia  medica  is  thought  to  have 
been  thoroughlypurified  andreformed,yet,notwitli- 
standing  all  this,  the  ancient  Superstition  and  the 
stereotyped  wonder-faith  in  all  possible  medicines, 
healing  methods  and  practitioners  continues,  and 
with  undiminished  confidence,  as  though  it  were 
instinctive.  In  spite  of  the  much  talked  of  high 
Standard  of  medical  knowledge  and  skepticism,  and 
in  spite  of  a  real  and  supposed  enlightenment, 
various  old  patent  remedies  have  remained  or 
have  been  introduced  as  salable  articles  in  the 
German  pharmacy  beside  t-he  modern  specialty 
bearing  a  scientific  name;  and  this  is  not  infre- 
quently  brought  about  by  physicians  or  through 
their  agency,  as  has  been  long  a  wellknown  fact 
in  foreign  countries  where  it  has  done  much  harm 
to  pharmacy. 

Yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  elements,  and 
probably  a  subordinate  one,  which  tends  to  bring 
the  present  movement  for  reform  in  the  Situation 
of  German  pharmacies  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
This  reform  is  in  the  direction  of  putting  an  end 
to  a  speculation  in  the  illusory  values  of  apothe- 
cary’s  Privileges  and  concessions,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  chronic  senti- 
mentality  of  the  factors  coming  into  consideration 
in  this  movement,  pressed  by  the  force  of  facts 
and  reality,  seems  to  have  coine  within  reach  of 
the  “lex  talionis"1,  and  therefore  there  seems  to  be 
a  prospect  that  this  child  of  travail  of  German 
pharmacy  will  be  disposed  of  brevi  manu  on  an 
economical  and  financial  basis.  The  former  and 
present  propositions  for  reform  in  this  direction 
are  of  little  interest  to  foreign  countries  and  have 
no  practical  value  for  them.  The  evils  wThich  en- 
danger  the  welfare  of  pharmacy  or  tend  to  bring 
about  its  gradual  decadence,  are  probably  the 
same  everywhere,  but  in  Germany  the  state  enters 
as  a  Controlling  factor  into  the  commercial 
management  and  the  existence  of  the  pharmacies, 
while  in  the  United  States  their  welfare  is  solely 
dependent  upon  the  ability,  enterprise  and  inclin¬ 
ation  of  the  individual,  and  subject  to  the  natural 
laws  governing  all  enterprises. 

It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  acquire 
an  understanding  how  well  or  how  poorly  the 
German  apothecaries’  profession  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  alternative  of  an  industrial  reform  which 
is  evidently  close  at  hand.  A  paper  recently  pub- 
lished  by  a  physician  in  the  Service  of  the  Prussian 
government  gives  some  very  detailed  and  certainly 
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very  startling  information  on  this  subject.  It  is 
the  pamphlet  “Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der 
Apothekenreform”,2  a  thoroughly  objectivetreatise 
evidencing  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
it  describes  the  present  Situation  and  condition  of 
pharmacies,  and  among  other  things  presents  a 
clear  view  of  the  dangers  and  Symptoms  of  a 
decadence  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  various 
classes  of  pharmacists,  the  proprietors,  the  clerks 
or  those  verging  into  other  branches  of  trade  or 
profession.  The  article  further  demonstrates  to 
every  foreigner  familiär  with  the  matter,  how 
thoroughly  German  pharmacy  and  her  sister  indus- 
try,  the  retail  drug  trade,  have  become  American- 
ized  and  how  they  stand  on  shaky  ground  and 
suffer  from  ills  similar  to  those  of  the  American 
Prototype.  This  may  be  deduced,  and  not  with- 
out  profit  and  warning  for  American  pharmacy, 
from  the  following  fragmentary  extracts  from  the 
pamphlet  mentfoned: 

“Since  the  Separation  of  ehemistry  from  pharmacy 
and  the  centralization  of  the  production  of  medicinal 
preparations  in  the  hands  of  the  pharmaceutic-chemical 
nianufactories,  the  labors  of  the  pharmacist  have  been 
transformed  from  industrial  to  mercantile.  The  Pro¬ 
fessional  apothecary  of  the  past  has  been  suc- 
ceeded  by  the  trade r.  Even  the  prescription  work 
has  been  restricted  and  has  deteriorated  in  scientific 
value,  since  the  Wholesale  industry  succeeded  in  prepar- 
ing  medicaments  all  ready  to  be  dispensed  and  capable 
of  preservation  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  The  dis- 
pensing  apothecary  has  thus  been  largely  converted 
into  an  automaton  and  the  German  pharmacy 
has  become  i ncapacitated  for  the  training  of 
apprentices.” 

“In  order  to  restore  to  the  profession  the  scientific 
character  of  former  years,  which  it  is  now  losing  more 
and  more,  the  apothecaries  have  made  the  educational 
Problem  the  order  of  the  day  and  graduation  from  the 
gymnasium  has  been  required.  In  a  time,  however, 
when  the  profession  steadily  acquired  a  more  technical 
and  commercial  aspect,  and  its  practice  grew  less  scien¬ 
tific  and  constantly  simpler,  and  the  German  pharmacy 
less  able  to  educate  the  apprentices,  such  a  requirement 
seemed  all  the  more  uureasonable,  inasmuch  as  the  social 
relation  of  equality  with  the  other  learned  professions 
does  not  depend  upon  graduation  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  university  study,  but  upon  the  character  of  later 
Professional  work.  It  would,  however,  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  the  profession,  but  on  the  other  hand 
create  a  very  presumptious  proletariate  and  develop  a 
dass  of  workers  ill  adapted  to  manual  work.  They 
went  even  further.  The  apothecaries  strove  to  get 
control  of  a  field  in  hygiene  which  was  receiving  more 
and  more  attention.  The  pharmacy  was  to  become  a 
hygienic  institute  in  which  such  diagnoses  of  the  phy- 
sician  and  sanitary  officer  as  rested  upon  Chemical  and 
bacteriological  investigation  should  be  made,  the 
apothecary  thus  becoining  the  “adviser  of  the  phy- 
sician”.  The  Science  of  forensic  and  food  ehemistry  was 


2  Pamphlet.  83  pages.  Publisher  Georg  Thieroe  in  Leipzig. 
Price  35  Cents.  1896, 


to  bring  back  life  into  the  quiet  laboratory  of  the 
apothecary,  and  to  be  an  incentive  to  love  of  profession 
and  raise  the  estimation  of  the  apothecary  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  They  were  the  old  dreams  that  the 
apothecaries  cannot  help  indulging  in.”3 

“The  apothecaries  did  nothing  more  to  divert  the 
evils  which  beset  them  in  their  own  camp.  Since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Brunnengraeber4  who  for  many  years  had 
been  the  efficient  President  of  the  German  apothecaries’ 
association,  the  tactics  of  these  associations  have  been 
different.  Formerly  they  fought  with  argmnents  and  had 
positive  propositions  to  make,  now  only  speeches  are 
made.  Formerly  one  who  differed  in  his  views,  might 
learn  with  pleasure  from  the  praetical  dissertations  of 
the  apothecaries’  associations;  now  many  a  like-minded 
person  is  disgusted  with  the  wild  noise,  and  the  par- 
ticular  mode  of  agitation,  carried  on  with  a  special 
agitation  fund,  the  lobbies,  the  boasting,  the  influencing 
of  the  press  and  legislators,  the  practice  of  creating 
personal  suspicion,  the  disrespect  of  the  person  of  the 
Opponent,  and  last,  not  least,  the  hierarchical  inclina- 
tions  of  the  executive  board  of  the  associations.” 

“The  salability  of  concessions  to  apothecaries,  con- 
flicting  with  the  trades  law  of  the  empire  and  antagon- 
iziug  the  feeling  of  justice  among  the  people,  has  led  to 
the  ci’eation  of  fictitious  values  and  to  the  encumbrance 
of  apothecaries  with  debt,  it  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  poorer  pharmacists  to  become  independent  and  has 
reduced  apothecaries,  that  were  once  well  to  do,  to  mere 
vassals  of  their  creditors.  A  mercantile  spirit  was  in- 
troduced  into  the  pharmacies  and  chauges  in  ownership 
became  too  frequent  for  orderly  management,  while  the 
secret  remedy  swindle,  quack  liumbug,  apprentice 
nuisance,  and  uncertainty  in  business  were  the  things 
complained  of.” 

If  Dr.  Springfeld  means  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility  for  the  introduction  of  secret  remedies  and 
specialties  into  the  apothecary  shop  upon  the  phar¬ 
macists  alone,  it  has  alreadybeen  said  in  reply  that 
the  continuation  of  this  phase  or  decadence  of  the 
affairs  of  medicine  is  beyond  the  control  of  medical 
Science  or  of  pharmacy  and  even  of  the  state.  So 
long  as  the  practice  of  medicine  has  a  halo  of  the 
mysterious  about  it  and  while  the  healing  art  re- 
mains  in  a  state  of  empirical  or  scientific  experi- 
mentation,  Superstition  and  faith  in  the  miracu- 
lous  efforts  of  real  and  imaginary  remedies  and 
healing  methods  will  hardly  be  dispelled. 


3  This  alternative,  desired  and  striven  for  until  now  by  the 
best  men  in.  the  profession  here  and  abroad  cannot  be  hoped 
to  be  realized  for  the  apothecary,  considering  the  activity  in 
medical  circles  and  the  rapidly  advancing  development  in 
bacteriology,  which  is  so  closely  affiliated  and  enters  so  deeply 
into  the  biological  and  physiological  Sciences.  The  substance 
and  all  the  relations  of  bacteriology  to  the  healing  art  and 
hygiene  are  so  overwhelmingly  within  the  province  of  medical 
study  and  effort,  that  the  apothecary  can  or  will  hardly  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  it  in  the  near  future.  Whoever 
has  a  desire  or  feels  called  to  pursue  the  branch,  should  at  once 
choose  the  study  of  the  respective  medical  preparatory  Sciences, 
or  go  over  to  them.  The  wav  to  the  bacteriological  and  hygi¬ 
enic  pursuits  will  not  much  longer  lead  through  the  pharmacy. 

*  See  this  journal,  11,  p.  96, 
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Yet  Pr.  Springfeld  points  ont  very  justly  the 
inconsistency  of  apothecaries  in  regard  to  the 
trading  in  secret  medicines. 

“Formerly  the  apothecaries  made  war  upon  secret 
remedies,  as  being  an  intrusion  into  their  domain.  When 
in  1887  it  was  announced  that  the  advertisement  of 
secret  remedies  was  forbidden,  the  apothecaries  were  the 
ones  who  made  it  difficult  to  enforce  these  ordinances 
and  raised  the  cry  that  secret  remedies  belong  to  the 
pharmacy.  The  manufacturers  of  the  secret  remedies, 
driven  by  the  police,  found  a  rebreat  for  their  products 
in  the  pharmacies.  The  more  severe  the  measnres  taken 
by  the  government  to  suppress  the  secret  remedy 
nuisance,  the  more  the  apothecaries  considered  the  trade 
in  such  remedies  their  monopoly.  They  found  that  by 
uniting  production  and  sale  of  the  article  a  considerably 
larger  profit  was  secured  and  so  they  became  inventors 
of  all  sorts  of  remedies.  This  brought  on  the  meta- 
morphosis  from  a  dealer  in  secret  remedies  to  a  healing 
quack.” 

“Since  the  production  of  mediciual  preparations  in 
the  pharmacies  has  ceased  and  the  apothecaries  now 
depend  upon  the  Wholesale  pharmaceutical-chemical 
industry,  they  are  unable  to  satisfaiCtorily  guarantee  a 
large  number  of  their  wares,  and  for  the  remedies  that 
are  dosed  and  l’eady  to  be  dispensed,  and  such  as  are 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  bacteriological  methods,  they 
are  unable  to  assume  any  guarantee  at  all,  and  there- 
fore  stand  uo  higher  in  this  respect  than  the  druggists, 
who  draw  their  supply  from  the  sauie  source.”  .... 
“The  German  pharmacy  is  incapable  of  educating  ap- 
prentices,  and  the  exacting  scientific  requirements  of  the 
apothecary’s  examination  and  the  practical  manual 
work  which  the  examined  assistant  is  to  do,  are  entirely 
out  of  proportion  with  each  other.  It  has  created  a 
pretentious  and  dissatisfied  dass  of  assistants.” 

“The  greater  part  of  the  German  pharmacies  lack 
an  equitable  foundation.  The  rights  and  values  they 
possess  are  uncertain  and  tremble  before  every  project 
for  reform.  The  stability  of  the  undertaking  must  suffer 
from  this  in  the  long  run.” 

This  and  other  evils  are  now  to  be  overcome 
by  a  law  which  was  prepared  in  the  “Kultusmini¬ 
sterium.”  A  commission  which  was  consulted  in 
the  framing  of  the  law  consisted  of  9  jurists,  4 
physicians,  9  owners  of  pharmacies  and  6  pharma¬ 
ceutical  assistants.  A  synopsis  of  this  draft  for 
the  projected  regulation  by  law  of  the  affairs  of 
German  pharmacies  has  been  printed,  together 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  commission  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  as  an  appendix  to  the  above 
mentioned  pamphlet.  It  has  no  special  practical 
value  and  is  of  little  interest  to  the  pharmacist 
in  foreign  countries.  In  the  interest  of  German 
pharmacy  however  and  for  its  honor  it  is  more 
than  desirable,  that  after  so  many  vain  efforts 
during  a  number  of  decades,  this  stale  problem  be 
at  least  deposed  of  by  a  solution  as  gentle  as 
possible  yet  peremptory. 

Fr.  H. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  Testing  of  Strontium  Bromide.- 

By  Carl  E.  Smith. 


Althougli  the  descriptions  of  the  Strontium 
salts  and  the  tests  for  impurities  in  them,  as  given 
by  the  Phartnacopoeia,  will  reject  any  dangerously 
impure  article,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  salt, 
while  fulfilling  all  requirements  of  this  authority, 
may  still  be  far  from  pure.  Not  only  is  this  true 
of  the  bromide,  which  alone  is  to  be  discussed 
here,  but  as  well  of  the  other  two  salts  admitted 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  last  revision. 

The  test  for  barium  does  not  show  the  presence 
of  much  smaller  quantities  than  0.5  p.  c.  of  this 
substance;  a  test  for  calcium,  which  is  a  very 
common  impurity,  is  entirely  absent;  and  the 
method  for  estimating  the  Chloride  present  is  apt 
to  give  misleading  results,  as  it  Stands  now. 

Detection  of  Barium.  —  A  number  of  control- 
tests,  to  be  described,  were  made  with  a  salt  known 
to  be  practically  free  from  barium  and  calcium 
from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  nor  could  any 
barium  be  found  by  testing  a  cold  saturated 
solution  with  potassium  bichromate,  but  as  the 
spectrum  test  was  not  applied,  entire  absenee  was 
not  proven.  However  the  possible  presence  of 
minute  t.races  would  not  appreciably  influence  the 
results.  In  each  of  the  following  trials  5  drops  of 
potassium  bichromate  solution  were  added  to 
about  10  cc.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested. 

Percent 
BaCl2.2H20 
in 

SrBr2.6H20. 

1. 

0.75 

0.5 

0.5 

0.25 

0.25 


0.1 

0.05 

Barium  chloride  in  distilled  water  alone,  diluted 
so  as  to  represent  a  5  p.  c.  solution  of  a  salt  con- 
taining  0.1  p.  c.  of  barium  chloride  (1  in  20,000), 
showed  a  reaction  within  2  minutes. 

A  solution  of  twice  the  above  strength  became 
turbid  at  once;  very  turbid  after  standing  a  short 
time. 

These  results  make  it  appear  that  this  test, 
while  fairly  delicate  when  applied  to  a  barium  salt 
dissolved  simply  in  water,  is  considerably  less  so, 
when  barium  is  tested  for  in  Strontium  bromide. 
There  seems  to  be  no  better  test  available,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  will  answer  all  practical  purposes, 
when  applied  to  a  rather  more  concentrated  solu¬ 
tion  than  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs.  Worded 
something  like  the  following,  it  would  show  the 
presence  of  about  0.1  p.  c.  of  barium  salt: 

If  2  gm.  of  the  salt  be  dissolved  in  6  cc.  of 
water,  the  solution  acidulated  with  a  drop  of 
diluted  acetic  acid,  and  then  5  drops  of  potassium 
bichromate  test  solution  added,  the  solution  should 
remain  clear  for  at  least  1  minute. 


Percent 


strength 

of 

solution. 

Results. 

5 

Turbid  at  once. 

5 

Cloudy  in  %  minute. 

5 

Very  faint  cloudiness  after  5 
minutes. 

10 

Faint  cloudiness  in  1  minute. 

5 

Perfectly  clear  after  1  hour. 

10 

Very  faint  cloudiness  after  % 
hour. 

25 

Cloudy  within  1  minute. 

25 

Clear  after  %  hour. 
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As  the  salt  is  liable  to  contain  traces  of 
strontia,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  a 
precipitate  of  Strontium  chromate  in  the  concen- 
trated  solution  on  the  addition  of  bichromate 
solution,  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  is  re- 
commended  in  this  test. 

Detection  of  Calcium.  —  The  absence  of  a  test 
for  this  impurity  in  the  U.  S.  P.  wonld  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Committee  of  Revision  had  over- 
looked  the  probability  of  its  being  present,  and 
very  likely  its  experiments  were  inadvertently  made 
with  specimens  thus  contaminated.  This  would 
explain  the  characterization  of  “very  deliquescent”, 
for  Strontium  bromide,  when  pure,  is  not  nearly 
so  deliquescent  as  is  usually  supposed.  When  free 
from  calcium,  it  does  not  deliquesce  in  moderately 
dry  air  and  even  after  prolonged  exposure  to  a 
very  humid  atmosphere  it  does  not  absorb  enough 
water  to  cause  it  to  liquify.  But  the  presence  of 
only  a  small  amount  of  calcium  is  enough  to  make 
it  so  hygroscopic,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry 
the  crystals  even  over  sulpliuric  acid.  Thus,  the 
degree  of  deliquescence  may  serve  as  a  rough 
measure  of  the  amount  of  this  impurity. 

It  is  not  so  imperative  to  exclude  calcium  from 
a  medicinal  salt  as  is  the  case  with  barium,  but 
it  appears  that  a  limit  should  be  set.  A  salt  may 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  it  and  still  be  in 
accord  with  the  descriptions  and  definitions  of  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia.  And  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  present. 

A  test  based  on  H.  Rose’s  method  for  the 
quantitative  Separation  of  calcium  from  Strontium 
is  perhaps  the  most  readily  applied  and  is  suf- 
ficiently  accurate,  although  it  does  not  detect 
minute  quantities.  It  is  as  follows : 

Heat  on  a  water-bath  for  5  minutes  a  mixture 
of  1  gm.  of  the  salt  to  be  tested,  3  gm.  of  am- 
monium  sulphate,  10  cc.  of  water,  and  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  water.  Then  filter  and  to  the  clear 
filtrate  add  5  drops  of  ammonium  oxalate  test 
solution.  If  the  solution  becomes  turbid  at  oncey 
1  p.  c.  or  more  of  calcium  salt  is  present;  if  only 
after  5  or  10  minutes,  about  0.5  p.  c.  is  present. 

Estimation  of  Chloride.  —  To  obtain  correct 
results  by  the  indirect  method  preseribed,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  salt  be  free  from  water, 
and  the  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  “rendered 
anhydrous  by  thorough  drying.”  But  it  is  not 
stated  how  the  drying  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  without  definite  direc- 
tions,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently. 

When  pure  Strontium  bromide  is  heated  in  a 
water-oven  (about  95°  C.)  on  a  watch-glass,  it  does 
not  melt,  but  gradually  effioresces  and  loses  5 
molecules  of  water  in  about  2  hours.  The  remain- 
ing  molecule  is  not  driven  off  entirely  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  even  at  150°.  A  temper- 
ature  of  about  250°  was  found  quite  sufficient,  and 
no  doubt  is  higher  than  necessary,  but  when  kept  at 
this  point  very  long,  there  is  some  loss  of  bromine 
and  the  salt  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  rather 
convenient  and  rapid  way  to  dry  it  is  to  heat  it 
carefully  in  a  porcelain  crucible  just  short  of  the 
fusing  point  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  If  the  heating 
is  not  prolonged  unnecessarily,  there  will  be  only 
an  insignificant  decomposition.  This  method  of 
drying  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  in  cases 
where  haste  is  necessary. 

It  will  not  always  occur  to  the  a-nalyst  that 
such  an  unusually  high  temperature  is  necessary 
to  drive  off  all  water  of  crystallization,  and  there- 


fore  more  detailed  directions  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  to  the  drying  would  be  a  decided  advantage, 
especially,  as  the  presence  of  only  a  small  amount 
of  water  will  cause  a  large  error  in  the  estimation. 

A  convenient  formula  for  calculating  the  results 
of  titrations  may  be  mentioned  liere. 

_  (n  —  81.03  w)  100 

(126.54  w — n)  +  (n  —  81.03  w)  * 

w  =  Weight  (in  gm.  or  fraction  of  gm.)  of 
anhydrous  salt  taken  for  analysis. 
n  =  Number  of  cc.  of  It  silver  nitrate  required 
to  precipitate  the  above. 

81.03  =  Number  of  cc.  of  N  silver  nitrate  required 
to  precipitate  1  gm.  of  pure  strontiuui 
bromide. 

126.54  =  Number  of  cc.  of  N  silver  nitrate  required 
to  precipitate  1  gm.  of  pure  Strontium 
Chloride. 

X  =  P.  c.  of  Strontium  Chloride  in  the  salt 
tested. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  formula  can  be  readily 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  similar 
operations  of  indirect  analysis. 

Laboratory  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  1896. 


Oii  tlie  Occurrence  of  Siilpliui  Derivatives 
in  American  Peppermint  Oil. 


By  Dr.  Clemens  Kleber. 


In  an  investigation  of  American  peppermint  oil 
conductecl  jointly  with  Dr.  F.  B.  Power*  it  was 
shown  that  this  oil  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
known.  As  many  as  fifteen  different  constituents 
were  identified  and  characterized.  Observations 
made  since  have  demonstrated  that  still  other 
substances  are  contained  in  this  oil. 

Düring  the  process  of  rectification  of  crude 
peppermint  oil  it  was  observed  regularly  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  distillation  a  peculiar  dis- 
agreable  odor  escaped  and  rapidly  filled  the  room 
in  which  the  Operation  was  condueted.  This  odor 
was  perceived  only  with  the  very  first  fraction  of 
the  distillate  and"  was  evidently  due  to  a  very 
volatile  compound.  Upon  the  necessary  modifica- 
tion  of  the  process  it  became  possible  to  collect  a 
considerable  quantity  of  this  volatile  compound. 
A  preliminary  test  revealed  the  surprising  fact  that 
the  compound  in  question  was  a  sulphur  derivative. 
A  piece  of  filter  paper,  saturated  with  a  few  drops, 
was  burnt  under  a  large  inverted  beaker,  the 
inner  wall  of  which  had  been  moistened  with  water. 
After  several  minutes  the  vapors  deposited  on  the 
beaker  were  washed  together,  the  solution  oxidized 
with  a  few  drops  of  permanganate  solution  and 
clarified  by  boiling  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
Upon  the  addition  of  barium  cliloride  test  solution 
a  copious  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  was  pro- 
duced. 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  sub- 
stance  it  seemed  natural  to  suspect  carbon  disul- 
phide.  However,  the  following  tests  gave  negative 
results :  the  substance  was  set  aside  with  alcoholic 
ammonia,  subsequently  evaporated  and  the  residue 
tested  with  a  ferric  salt  for  sulphocyanate;  upon 

[*  This  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  157.] 
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heating  with  alcoholic  potassa  the  characteristic 
copper  salt  of  xanthogenic  acid  was  not  obtain- 
able;  the  liquid  did  not  react  with  phenylhydrazine. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  purify  the 
substance  in  question.  This  was  readily  accoig- 
plished  with  the  aid  of  a  fractionation  tube.  After 
these  fractionations  a  substance  with  a  constant 
boiling  point  of  37  to  38°  was  obtained.  It  is  a 
mobile  liquid,  ligliter  than  water  and  insoluble  in 
the  sarae.  Its  odor  is  ethereal,  but  disagreeable, 
especially  when  diluted.  With  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  lead  acetate  it  produced  no  precipitate,  neither 
could  a  compound  with  mercuric  oxide  be  obtained. 
The  compound  in  question  evidently  was  not  a 
mercaptan.  On  the  other  hand  it  produced  im- 
mediately  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  Chloride.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  sulphur  compound  was  therefore 
precipitated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric 
Chloride.  The  precipitate  was  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  suspended  in  water,  the 
mixture  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  silver 
nitrate  added. 

0.9520  gram  substance  yielded  0.8019  AgCl 
and  0.0081  Ag,  corresponding  to  21.11  p.  c.  CI. 
This  percentage  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  Con¬ 
tent  of  the  mercuric  Chloride  compound  of  dimethyl 
sulphide  (CH3)2S.HgCl2,  which  requires  21.32  p.  c. 
chlorine.  The  boiling-point  of  the  original  sub¬ 
stance  also  corresponds  with  that  of  dimethyl 
sulphide.  AVith  platino  liydrochloric  acid  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  was  obtained,  the  platinum 
percentage  of  which,  however,  was  repeatedly  found 
a-  little  too  high  for  a  compound  of  the  formula 
[(CH3)2S]2PtCl4.  Inasmuch  as  the  compound  gave 
off  the  odor  of  dimethyl  sulphide  while  drying, 
this  deficiency  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  precipitate. 

For  further  characterization  the  oxidation- 
products  with  nitric  acid  were  prepared.  If  the 
sulphide  is  allowed  to  drop  into  the  nitric  acid,  a 
part  is  lost  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  substance 
and  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  The  sulphide  is 
therefore  allowed  to  flow  und  er  a  layer  of  concen- 
trated  nitric  acid  kept  cold  with  ice  by  means  of 
a  separating  funnel.  At  the  close  of  the  very 
violent  oxydation  the  mixture  is  boiled  in  the  open 
flask  until  no  more  red  vapors  are  evolved.  If 
now  a  part  of  the  solution  is  concentrated  on  a 
water-bath,  the  residue  solidifies  to  a  radiating 
crystalline  mass,  which  readily  deliquesces,  and 
melts  again  on  the  water-bath.  It  evidently  con- 
sists  of  the  nitrate  of  dimethyl  sulphoxide,  first 
prepared  by  Saytzeff.  f  In  order  to  convert  this 
compound  into  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid, 
Saytzeff  heated  it  with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  sealed 
tubes.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  convert 
the  former  into  the  latter  by  heating  its  nitric 
acid  solution.  If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution 
is  continued,  nitric  acid  first  distills  off,  but  when 
a  temperature  of  about  150°  is  reached  a  quiet 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  takes  place.  Heat  is  ap¬ 
plied  until  the  yellow  color  in  the  neck  of  the  flask 
has  disappeared.  Upon  cooling,  the  residue  crystal- 
lizes,  forming  the  handsome  crystals  of  dimethyl 
sulphone,  which  when  recrystallized  but  once  from 
hot  alcohol  are  pure  and  melt  at  108°.  On  account 
of  the  great  stability  of  the  sulphuric  acid  not  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  the  course  of 
the  oxidation. 


[t  Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.,  144»,  p.  148.] 


Dimethyl  sulphuric  acid  has  a  great  capacity 
for  crystallization  and  crystallizes  from  the  hot 
satura/ted  Solutions  of  a  great  variety  of  solvents 
in  long,  flexible,  striated  needles. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  methyl  sulphide 
must  be  added  to  the  already  known  constituents 
of  peppermint  oil.  It  has  also  been  ascertained 
that  it  is  a  regula.rly  occurring  constituent  of 
American  peppermint  oil.  If  from  about  50  cc.  of 
oil  a  few  drops  are  distilled  with  sufficient  con- 
densation,  the  distillate  need  but  be  shaken  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  Chloride  in  order 
to  obtain  the  white  precipitate  described  above. 

Furthermore,  dimethyl  sulphide  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  the  only  sulphur  compound  contained 
in  peppermint  oil.  In  the  course  of  the  rectification 
of  crude  oil,  alter  a  certain  portion  of  the  oil  has 
distilled  over,  a  penetrating,  disagreable  odor 
becomes  noticeable,  which  resembles  that  produced 
when  organic  sulphur  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  heat.  A  study  of  these  phenomena  will  be 
undertaken. 

Garfield,  N.  J.,  Scientific  Laboratory 

of  Fritzsche  Brothers. 


PalataWe  Cascara  Preparations. 


By  Leo  C.  Urban. 


In  most  of  the  published  formulse  for  making 
bitterless  cascara  preparations,  calcined  magnesia 
is  employed. 

Recently  Gilpin,  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.,  Yol. 
LXYIII,  p.  135,  gives  a  process  for  the  preparation 
of  a  bitterless  cascara  in  which  the  same  agent  is 
used.  The  National  Formulary  process  for  making 
aromatic  fluid  extract  of  cascara  likewise  employs 
calcined  magnesia  for  the  removal  of  the  bitter 
principle. 

The  same  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  at  a  proportionally  lower  cost. 

The  following  formula  for  Aromatic  Fluid 
Extract  of  Cascara  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 


the  method  of  procedure: 

Cascara  sagrada . 1000  grams 

Licorice  root .  150  “ 

Freshly  slaked  lime .  100  “ 


The  lime  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  ground 
drugs  and  the  mixture  kneaded  with  1000  cc.  of 
water.  This  is  allowed  to  macerate  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
between  40°  C.  and  50°  C.  It  is  then  moistened 
with  400  cc.  of  a  inenstruum  composed  of 
500  cc.  alcohol, 

250  cc.  glycerin, 

250  cc.  water. 

It  is  then  firmly  packed  in  a  percolator  and 
the  balanee  of  the  inenstruum  poured  upon  it 
followed  by  water  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  drug. 
The  first  850  cc.  of  the  percolate  are  reserved ;  the 
weaker  percolate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence  and  added  to  the  first  percolate.  The 
aromatics,  say  12  cc.  of  compound  spirit  of  orange, 
are  added,  and  lastly  sufficient  dilute  alcohol  to 
make  1000  cc. 

The  resulting  preparation  is  very  palatable 
and  possesses  the  cathartic  properties  of  cascara 
in  a  ma-rked  degree. 

Laboratory  of  the  Kremers  &  Urban  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

ßeagents  and  Reactions  known  by  tlie 
Names  of  tlieir  Anthors.* 


Based  on  the  original  Collection  by  A.  Schneider,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  I)r.  Julius  Altschul. 


Jolles’  test  for  mercury  in  the  urine.  100  ccs. 
of  urine  are  warmed  with  2  g.  of  granulated  gold, 
with  the  addition  of  some  stannous  Chloride.  After 
decanting  the  liquid,  any  amalgam  that  may  be 
formed  is  waslied  with  water  and  then  introduced 
into  a  test  tube  with  a  little  water  and  an  equal 
volume  of  freshly  prepared  stannous  Chloride  Solu¬ 
tion.  The  slightest  traces  of  mercury  cause  a 
distinct  turbidity.  The  mercury  can  be  quantita- 
tively  estimated  by  heating  the  dried  amalgam. 
Compare  Merget’s  test. 

Jorissen’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  a  solution 
of  1  g.  zinc  chloride  in  30  g.  each  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  water.  When  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
this  solution,  alkaloids  give  characteristic  color- 
reactions.  For  particulars  see  Hager,  Pharm. 
Praxis  III,  1250. 

Jorissen’s  fusel  oil  reaction.  Upon  shaking 
whisky  with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  layer, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  colorless  aniline  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  beautiful  red  color  is  produced 
if  fusel  oil  was  present.  The  reaction  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  fusel  oil  contained  in  the  alcohol,  but  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  furfurol,  another  of  the 
fermentation  by-products  (Förster).  If  consider- 
able  quantities  of  furfurol  are  present,  the  liquid 
may  be  tested  directly  with  a  few  drops  of  aniline 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Jorissen’s  morphine  reaction.  Morphine  is 
heated  on  a  water-bath  with  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  the  resulting  liquid  poured  into  a 
few  ccs.  of  ammonia  water.  At  the  zone  of  contact 
a  red  color  develops,  rapidly  clianging  into  violet, 
while  the  ammonia  solution  turns  blue. 

Ittner’s  hydrocyanic  acid  reaction.  An  alka- 
line  cyanide  solution  when  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  a  ferrous-ferric  salt,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
Prussian  blue. 

Jungmann’s  reaction  for  alkaloids.  Upon 
treating  the  precipitates  obtained  with  phospho- 
molybdic  acid  (comp.  Sonnenschein’ s  reagent)  with 
ammonia,  some  are  colored  blue  or  green.  (Hager, 
Pharm.  Praxis  I,  203.) 

Karle’s  reaction  (see  Wiederholt) . 

Kassner’s  reaction  for  hydrogen  peroxide. 
Upon  the  addition  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
caustic  potash  Solutions,  oxygen  is  evolved. 

Kayser’s  Saccharin  test.  The  substance  to  be 
tested  is  shaken  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
Petroleum  ether,  and  the  residue  left  upon  evapo- 
ration  of  the  ethereal  layer  tested  for  sweetness. 

Keller’s  test  for  the  principles  of  digitalis. 
The  substance  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  3—4  ccs. 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  drop  of  dilute  ferric  chloride 
solution  is  added,  and  the  solution  poured  in  a 
layer  upon  concentrated  sulphuric  acid : 


*  Continued  from  p.  256. 


Digitonin  yields  a  rose-red  zone,  which  rapidly 
fades. 

Digitalin  yields  a  permanent,  carmine-red  zone. 

Digitalein  yields  a  red  zone,  fading  somewhat 
rapidly. 

Digitoxin  yields  at  first  a  dirty  brownish-green 
zone,  after  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  colored  brownish-red,  above  which  a  blueisli- 
green  band  is  formed. 

Kerner’s  test  for  quinine  in  urine  depends 
upon  the  fluorescence  of  quinine  Solutions.  Since 
the  fluorescence  is  prevented  by  sodium  chloride, 
a  concentrated  solution  of  mercurous  chloride  is 
added  to  the  urine  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Upon  filtration,  the  presence  of  appreciable 
quantities  of  quinine  becomes  apparent,  more 
easily  by  the  use  of  a  fluoroscope. 

Kerner’s  test  for  the  purity  of  quinine  salts. 
Quinine  sulphate  is  mucli  less  soluble  in  water 
than  are  the  sulpliates  of  the  allied  alkaloids.  If 
therefore  quinine  sulphate  (or  any  other  quinine 
salt  after  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphate)  is 
shaken  with  a  definite  amount  of  water,  the  quan- 
tity  of  ammonia  required  to  produce  a  permanent 
precipitate  in  the  filtrate  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
percentage  of  allied  alkaloids  present.  Upon 
digesting  2  g.  of  pure  quinine  sulphate  in  20  ccs. 
water  at  60° — 65°  C.  for  half  an  hour,  then  allow- 
ing  this  mixture  to  stand  for  2  hours  at  15°  C. 
with  occasional  shaking,  and  subsequently  filtering 
through  glass  wool,  5  ccs.  of  the  filtrate  require 
4 — 4.3  ccs.  of  a  10  p.  c.  sol.  of  ammonia.  In  the 
presence  of  cinchonine,  quinidine  etc.,  more  am¬ 
monia  will  be  necessary. 

Kieffer’s  reaction  for  morphine.  Upon  the 
addition  of  5—6  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solution 
(1:8)  and  3  drops  of  a  sol.  of  potassium  ferri¬ 
cyanide  (1:100),  a  drop  of  morphine  solution  will 
cause  a  blue  coloration  or  a  blue  precipitate  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  ferricyanide. 

Kieffer’s  reagent  for  free  mineral  acids.  A 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  carefully  treated 
with  ammonia  water  until  the  resulting  precipitate 
is  just  redissolved.  Solutions  of  neutral  metallic 
salts  which  show  an  acid  reaction  toward  litmus, 
produce  a  turbidity  with  this  reagent;  if,  however, 
the  salts  contain  free  mineral  acids,  the  mixture 
remains  clear. 

Kintschgen-Gintl’s  reagent.  See  Millon’s 
reagent. 

Klein’s  solution  for  the  mechanical  Separation 
of  the  constituents  of  a  powdered  mineral,  is  an 
aqueous  solution  of  cadmium  boro-tungstate,  sp. 
gr.  3.3.  See  Thoulet’s  solution. 

Klunge’s  reaction  for  aloes  (Cupraloin  re¬ 
action).  A  very  dilute  solution  of  aloes  is  colored 
yellow  by  the  addition  of  copper  sulphate.  If 
sodium  chloride  is  added  and  the  mixture  gently 
warmed,  a  red  color  results.  Upon  adding  alcohol 
in  addition  to  sodium  chloride,  this  color  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Knapp’s  solution  for  the  determination  of 
glucose  is  a  solution  of  10  g.  mercurie  cyanide  and 
100  ccs.  soda  lye  (sp.  gr.  1.45)  in  enough  water 
to  make  a  liter.  This  solution  is  reduced  upon 
warming  with  glucose,  metallic  mercury  separating 
out.  Kreatin  and  kreatinin  act  similarly.  40  ccs. 
of  the  solution  correspond  to  0.1  g.  glucose. 

Knop’s  reagent  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen 
in  ammonium  salts  and  in  amides  by  means  of  the 
azotometer  is  sodium  hypobromite.  See  Hüfner. 
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Koch’s  methyl-violet  solution  for  staining 
bacteria  is  made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  con- 
centrated  solution  of  methyl-violet  in  absolute 
alcohol,  to  20  cos.  distilled  water,  whereby  an  in- 
tensely  yellow  colored  solution  results. 

Koch’s  tuberculosis  stain.  2  ccs.  anilin  are 
shaken  witli  20  ccs.  water  and  the  mixture  filtered 
through  a  wetted  Alter.  To  the  clear  filtrate, 
alcoholic  fuchsin  (or  gentian-violet)  solution  is 
added  until  a  film  of  metallic  lustre  indicates  Sat¬ 
uration. 

Koch’s  cliolera  reaction.  The  addition  of  sul- 
pliuric  acicl  to  cholera  cultures  (on  peptone)  causes 
a  red  coloration,  due  to  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  two  decomposition  products  of  the 
cholera  baeillus :  indol  and  nitrous  acid. 

Koehler’s  alkaloid  reaction.  See  Langley’s 
reaction. 

Koettsdorfer’s  number  indicates  the  amount 
of  caustic  potash,  in  milligrams,  required  to  com- 
pletely  saponify  one  gram  of  a  fat. 

Kolter’s  reaction  for  hypochlorous  acid. 
Shake  the  liquid  to  be  tested  with  metallic  mercury, 
whereby,  in  the  presence  of  this  acid,  brown  oxy- 
chloride  of  mercury  is  produced. 

Kraemer’s  test  for  acetone.  See  Messinger’s 
test. 

Krehbiel’s  reaction  for  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile.  Treat  the  urine  to  be  tested  with  one 
fourth  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  add 
chlorinated  lime  solution  drop  by  drop.  In  the 
presence  of  biliary  coloring  mater  a  green  color  is 
produced.  Bromine  water  gives  the  same  reaction, 
called  also  the  Tro  usseau-Du  in  on pal  lief  s  reacti  on . 

Krueger’s  glucose  reagent.  See  Boettgefs 
test. 

Lab  ich ’s  reaction  for  cottonseed  oil.  Mix  25 
ccs.  of  the  melted  suspected  fat  with  25  ccs.  of  a 
solution  of  500  g.  lead  acetate  in  1  liter  water, 
previously  warmed  to  35°  C.,  and  with  5  ccs.  am¬ 
monia  water  (22°  Baume),  and  stir  this  mixture 
for  several  minutes  until  a  homogeneous  emulsion 
results.  In  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil,  the 
emulsion  is  colored  orange-red.  Deiss  modified 
this  test  to  prove  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil 
in  olive  oil,  by  dissolving  10  ccs.  of  the  oil  in  100 
ccs.  of  ether,  shaking  the  solution  with  5  ccs.  of 
a  concentrated  lead  acetate  solution  and  again 
shaking  after  the  addition  of  5  ccs.  ammonia 
water. 

Ladendorf’s  reaction  for  blood.  Treat  the 
solution  to  be  tested  with  tincture  of  guaiac  wood 
and  then  with  oil  of  eucalyptus.  In  the  presence 
of  blood  the  lower  layer  is  colored  blue,  the  upper 
one  of  oil  of  eucalyptus,  violet. 

Lafon’s  reaction  for  digitalin.  This  substance 
yields  a  blueisli-green  coloration  with  a  solution 
of  1  g.  of  sodium  selenate  in  20  g.  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  (Lafon’s  reagent.)  In  place  of 
sodium  selenate,  the  corresponding  tellurate  may 
also  be  employed. 

Lamal’s  morphine  l’eaction.  2—10  drops  of 
morpliine  solution  are  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  with  a  like  quantity  of  uranium  acetate  solu¬ 
tion  (0.015  g.  uranium  acetate  and  0.01  g.  sodium 
acetate  in  5  ccs.  water).  Permanent  light  red  or 
hvacinth-red  rings  remain  behind.  Oxymorphine 
gives  the  same  reaction,  but  toxine  and  most 
alkaloids  do  not. 

Landolt’s  phenol  reaction.  Upon  adding 
supersaturated  bromine  water  to  a  solution  of 
phenol,  a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of  tribrom- 


phenol  is  formed.  Similar  precipitates  result  with 
cresol,  oxybenzoic  acids,  indol,  indican,  cyanures 
and  other  compounds,  a  fact  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  examination  of  urine  for  phenol. 

Langley’s  reaction  for  alkaloids.  Upon  mix- 
ing  with  nitric-sulphuric  acid  and  subsequently 
supersaturating  with  soda  lye,  various  alkaloidal 
salts  show  characteristic  colorations.  For  details 
see  Dragenclorff,  Ermittelung  der  Gifte,  p.  283. 

Langley -Koehler’s  alkaloid  reaction  is  a 
modification  of  the  preceeding,  whereby  the  alka¬ 
loids  are  mixed  with  3 — 5  times  their  weight  of 
potassium  nitrate,  then  1 — 2  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  added,  followed  at  once  by  an  excess  of 
concentrated  soda  solution. 

Lassaigne’s  hydrocyanic  acid  reaction.  Upon 
adding  to  a  solution  containing  hydrocyanic  acid 
a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash  solution  followed  at 
once  by  a  few  drops  of  copper  sulphate  solution 
and  slightly  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white  precipitate  of  cuprous  cyanide  is  formed.  A 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  sulphurous  acid  can 
also  be  employed  as  a  reagent  to  produce  the 
same  precipitate  in  Solutions  containing  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid. 

Lassaigne’s  test  for  organic  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds.  Heat  about  0.01  g.  of  the  substance  to 
be  tested  with  a.  small  piece  of  sodium  in  a  test 
tube,  add  2—3  ccs.  of  water,  then  some  ferrous- 
ferric  salt  solution,  and  acidulate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  any  nitrogenous  body  was  present,  a 
precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  is  formed. 

Laubenheimer’s  reaction  for  thiotolene.  This 
substance  yields  a  blueish-green  color  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  anthraquinone  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  The 
coloring  matter  is  precipitated  by  water,  but  is 
redissolved  by  ether  to  form  a  violet  solution. 

Lechini’s  test  for  the  presence  of  blood  in 
urea.  10  ccs.  of  urine  are  treated  with  a  drop  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  3  ccs.  of  Chloro¬ 
form.  In  the  presence  of  coloring  matter  from  the 
blood,  the  Chloroform  will  form  a  red  layer  at  the 
bottom. 

Legal’s  test  for  acetone  (in  the  urine).  Several 
ccs.  of  the  distillate  from  urine  are  treated  with 
a  few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of 
sodium  nitroferricyanide  and  a  few  drops  of  soda 
(or  potassa)  lye.  A  red  color  is  produced;  after 
this  has  faded,  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  added. 
In  the  presence  of  acetone,  a  purple  color  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Creatinine  also  shows  a  fading  of  the  first- 
formed  red  color;  however,  upon  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  first  a  green,  then  a  blue  color  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Compare  Le  Noble. 

Leger’s  reagent  for  bismuth  is  a  solution  of 
cinchonine  nitrate  with  potassium  iodide,  in  which 
Solutions  of  bismuth  salts  produce  a  dark -red  pre¬ 
cipitate. 

Lehman n’s  test  for  glucose.  Dissolve  the 
substance  in  alcohol,  add  alcoholic  potash,  then 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  warm.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  glucose,  Separation  of  red  cuprous  oxide 
results. 

Le  Nobles  reaction  for  acetone  in  the  urine. 
Upon  adding  sodium  nitroprussiate  and  ammonia 
to  urine  containing  acetone,  a  violet  color  gradu- 
ally  forms.  Compare  Legal' s  test. 

Leismer’s  test  for  sugar  in  the  urine.  5  ccs. 
of  a  0.1  p.  c.  solution  of  safranine,  1  cc.  urine, 
and  2  ccs.  soda  lye  are  heated  to  boiling.  In  the 
presence  of  grape  sugar,  the  solution  is  decolorized. 
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Lenz’s  reaction  for  pilocarpine.  Upon  rubbing 
up  the  alkaloid  or  its  Chloride  with  100  parts  of 
calomel,  a  gray  to  black  color  is  produced,  due  to 
the  reduction  of  the  calomel.  According  to  Nagel- 
voort,  in  the  case  of  pilocarpine  nitrate,  the  free 
base  mnst  first  be  separated  with  ammonia,  and 
extracted  with  Chloroform,  after  which  the  residue 
left  upon  evaporation  of  the  CHCls  is  treated  as 
above. 

Lepage’s  reagent  for  alkaloids.  See  Marin?, s 
reagent. 

Letheby’s  aniline  reaction.  Aniline  yields  a 
blue  color  upon  heating  to  50°  C.  with  Mn02  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Lewin’s  test  for  biliary  coloring  matter.  The 
urates  separating  out  upon  strongly  cooling  urine 
are  filtered  out,  waslied,  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  this  solution  tested  for  coloring  matter  from 
the  bile.  See  Gmelin. 

Lewin’s  modification  of  Baudouin’s  test-.  See 
Baudouin. 

Lex’s  plienol  reaction.  Upon  ackling  to  an 
ammoniacal  phenol  solution  a  solution  of  a  liypo- 
chlorite  (chlorinated  lime  sol.  1 :20),  or  of  bromine 
water  (Cotton’s  modification),  a  green  color  is 
produced,  changing  to  blue  upon  warming. 

Lieben’s  acetone  test.  Add  to  the  solution 
to  be  tested  (e.  g.,  to  the  distilla-te  from  urine)  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  and  a  few 
drops  of  caustic  potash  solution,  whereby  in  the 
presence  of  acetone  iodoform  is  formed.  Alcoliol 
gives  the  same  reaction.  See  Gunning’s  test. 

Liebermann’s  reaction  for  Cholesterin.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Burchard,  a  solution  of  Cholesterin 
compounds  in  acetic  acid  anhydride,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  Chloroform,  is  colored  rose-red  by  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  The  color  rapidly  changes 
to  blue  and  green. 

Liebermann’s  phenol  reaction.  Upon  warm¬ 
ing  phenol  with  sulphuric  acid  in  which  5  %  sodium 
nitrate  lias  been  dissolved,  a  blue  color  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  addition  of  water  causes  a  brown 
precipitate. 

Liebermann’s  reaction  for  diazo  and  nitroso 
compounds.  These  become  intensely  colored  upon 
the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Liebig’s  hydrocyanic  acid  test.  Upon  evapo- 
rating  hydrocyanic  acid  with  ammonium  sulphide 
after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash 
solution,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  this  solu¬ 
tion  after  acidulating  slightly  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  becomes  blood-red  when  treated  with  a  little 
ferric  chloride  solution. 

Liebig’s  quinine  test.  Upon  shaking  0.5  g.  of 
quinine  sulphate  in  a  stoppered  test  tube  with  5 
ccs.  of  ether  (sp.  gr.  0.728)  and  1  cc.  ammonia, 
two  clear  layers  should  form  after  standing.  A 
turbidity  indicates  cinchonine  or  allied  alkaloids. 
Compare  the  more  delicate  tests  of  Kerner,  Schaefer 
and  De  Vry. 

Liebig’s  test  for  cystine.  The  cystine  prepared 
from  the  sediment  of  urine  yields  a-  black  precipi¬ 
tate  of  PbS  upon  boiling  with  a  solution  of  lead 
oxide  in  soda  lye. 

Lifschuetz’s  mixture  for  dissolving  cellulose 
consists  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 

Linde’s  test  for  glycerine  (separated  from 
fluid-extracts). 

1.  The  solution  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline 
with  dilute  Solutions  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
then  mixed  with  powdered  borax  upon  a  watch 


crystal.  If  glycerin  is  present,  a,  small  quantity  of 
the  mixture  introduced  into  an  alcohol  or  gas 
flame  upon  a  platinum  wire  will  color  the  flame 
green. 

2.  Red  litmus  paper  is  saturated  with  a  con- 
centrated  borax  solution  and  thereby  turned  to 
blue.  Upon  moistening  this  paper  with  the  glycer¬ 
ine  solution  previously  rendered  slightly  alkaline, 
the  red  color  reappears  more  or  less  rapidly,  de- 
pending  upon  the  concentration  of  the  glycerine 
solution. 

Compare  Hager' s  glycerine  reaction. 

Lindo’s  reaction  for  alkaloids.  The  alkaloid 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  after  which 
some  ferric  chloride  is  added.  Concerning  the  re- 
sulting  color  reactions,  see  Hager ,  Pharm.  Praxis 
III,  64, 

Lindo’s  reaction:  for  nitrates  and  nitrites. 
0.5  ccs.  of  a,  solution  of  a  nitrate  or  nitrite  gives 
a  purple  color  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  HCl 
(15  p.  c.),  a  drop  of  resorcin  solution  (10  p.  c.), 
and  2  ccs.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Lindo’s  reaction  for  Saccharin.  Upon  evapo- 
rating  Saccharin  to  dryness  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  treating  the  residue  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  50  p.  c.  alcohol 
and  warming,  blue,  violet-,  purple,  and  red  colors 
will  appear  in  succession. 

Lipp’s  reaction  for  dextrin.  A  cold  saturated 
solution  of  lead  acetate  is  heated  to  60°  C.  and 
enough  lead  oxide  is  added  to  solidify  the  mass. 
After  some  time  the  mass  is  extracted  with  water 
and  the  solution  filtered.  This  solution  causes  a 
white  precipitate  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
dextrin. 

Loeffler’s  stain  (alkaline  metliylene  blue)  for 
ident-ifying  tuberculosis  bacilli  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  30  volumes  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  methyl- 
ene  blue  solution  with  100  volumes  of  potassa, 
solution  (1:10,000). 

Livache’s  test  for  fatty  oils  consists  in  ob- 
serving  the  increase  in  weiglit  of  oils  when  mixed 
with  finely  divided  lead. 

Loewe’s  solution  for  ident-ifying  glucose.  Mix 
a  solution  of  16  g.  copper  sulphate  in  64  g.  water 
with  80  ccs.  of  soda  lye  (sp.  gr.  1.34)  and  6—8  g. 
glycerine.  With  Solutions  of  glucose  or  with  dia- 
betic  urine  this  reagent  causes  a  red  precipitate 
upon  warming.  U01*  quantitative  estimation  the 
reagent  is  prepared  as  follows:  15.621  g.  of  cupric 
hydroxide  (prepared  from  40  g.  of  crystallized 
copper  sulphate)  is  warmed  while  still  moist,  with 
30  g.  glycerine,  80  ccs.  soda  lye  (sp.  gr.  1.34)  and 
160  ccs.  water  until  solution  results,  after  which 
enough  water  is  added  to  make  the  whole  measure 
1155  ccs.  10  ccs.  of  this  solution  correspond  to 
0.05  g.  glucose.  Compare  Fehling  s  solution. 

Loewenthal’s  reagent  for  glucose  is  a-  solu¬ 
tion  of  60  g.  tartaric  acid,  240  g.  sodium  carbo¬ 
nate  and  5  g.  crystallized  ferric  chloride  in  500  ccs. 
of  hot  water.  Glucose  Solutions  or  diabetic  urine 
when  boiled  with  this  solution  cause  a-  brown  pre¬ 
cipitate. 

Loof’s  reagent  for  morphine  is  Froehde’s  re¬ 
agent  in  various  concentrations,  whereby  various 
changes  of  color  are  produced.  (For  deta-ils  see 
Apoth.  Ztg.,  1895,  449.) 

Lochini’s  reagent  for  alkaloids  is  a-  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  in  hot  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  Veratrine  gives  a  yellow  coloration 
with  this  reagent. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Commercial  Reports. 

East  Indian  Prags.* 

Tinospora  cordifolia  Miers.  (Menispermaceae).  The 

stems  and  roots  of  this  climber  native  in  tropical  India 
and  Indo-China  furnisli  the  long  known  drug  Gulancha 
of  Indian  medicine.  The  drug  apparently  finde  wide  use 
as  a  fever  remedy,  also  in  secondary  forms  of  syphilis, 
in  rheumatism,  and  snake  bites.  Concerning  the  con- 
stituents  we  know  but  little.  A  small  quantity  of  an 
alkaloid  which  seems  to  be  berberine  has  beeil  found, 
further,  a  bitter  tasting  substance  of  glucosidal  nature. 
A  Chemical  investigation  of  this  not  uninteresting  drug 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  further  Information. 

Toddalia  aculeata  Pers.  (Rutaceaä).  The  root  be- 
fore  us  is  the  drug  designated  since  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  Century  “Lopez  root/"  named  after  Juan  Lopez 
Pineiro,  who  in  1671  first  brought  it  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  to  Europe.  It  is,  liowever,  doubtful 
whether  this  first  Lopez  root  which  came  from  Zanzibar 
is  identical  with  our  drug  which  comes  from  a  plant 
found  in  India,  Ceylon,  Southern  China,  the  Archipelago 
and  Mauritius.  The  drug  seems  in  general  up  to  the 
latest  times  to  have  come  but  sparingly  into  commerce. 
It  is  used,  apparently  with  good  results,  as  a  tonic 
and  stimulant,  especially  in  fevers  and  dysenterv.  The 
active  principles  are  confined  to  the  bitter  tasting  bark 
exclusively,  the  tasteless  wood  being  regarded  as  worth- 
less.  Concerning  the  constituents  of  the  drug,  the 
thorough  study  of  which  would  be  of  interest,  we 
know  little.  From  it  an  ethereal  oil  whose  odor  recalls 
cinnamon  and  melissa,  and  a  resin  have  beeil  isolated 
— both  coming  from  the  secretorv  reservoirs — also  a 
bitter  principle. 

The  drug  consists  of  pieces  often  much  flattened  out, 
reaching  a  length  of  20  cm.  and  a  thickness  of  4  cm. 
The  wood  is  pale  yellowish.  The  bark,  even  in  large 
pieces,  is  only  1.5  mm.  tliick,  brownish  in  cross  section, 
externally  bright  yellow,  covered  with  a  cork  which  is 
easily  rubbed  off.  The  wood  has  narrow  mednllary 
rays,  1  to  2  cell  rows  wide.  The  cells  are  radially 
elongated,  pitted.  The  wood  rays  coutain  many  vessels 
and  strougly  thickened  fibres;  wood  parenchyma  very 
sparingly  present. 

Exteriorly  the  bark  sliows  a  strong  cork  layer  which 
consists  of  unt.hickened,  rather  high  cells.  The  primary 
bark  contains  parenchyma  with  single  crystals,  se- 
cretory  cells  and  groups  of  fibres.  The  inner  bark  shows 
medullary  rays  which  are  1  to  3  cell  rows  wide.  The 
cells  are  radially  elongated  and  occasionally  coutain 
isolated  crystals  of  oxalate.  Toward  the  outside,  the 
medullary  rays  broaden  out  in  a  fan-like  form.  They 
are  unusually  high,  in  tangential  section  some  were 
found  as  much  as  60  cells  high.  The  fibres,  not  strongly 
thickened,  appear  as  slightly  marked  tangential  bundles 
in  the  bast.  In  the  soft  bast  tangential  groups  of 
small,  collapsed  sieve-tubes  are  seen,  the  sieve  plates  of 
which  are  oblique  in  an  insignificant  degree.  In  the 
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hast-  rays  many  single  crystals  of  oxalate  are  present 
in  rather  long,  axial  rows  of  cells  and  surrounding  the 
fibre  bundles,  as  well  as  secretory  reservoirs  with 
yelloAvish,  granulär  contents. 

Moeller  (Baumrinden,  p.  327)  noticed  in  Toddalia 
aculeata  the  appearance  in  the  stein  bark  of  undoubted 
lysigenous  oil  spaces  as  is  the  normal  thing  in  the 
Rutacese.  We  desire,  liowever,  to  observe  that  in  the 
drug  investigated  the  oil  spaces  throughout  give  the 
impression  of  being  simple,  little-enlarged  cells.  Of 
course,  this  point  can  be  established  beyond  doubt  only 
by  a  study  of  the  development  in  fresh  material. 

Vernonia  anthelminthica  (L.)  Willd.  (Compositas). 
This  plant  occurs  in  all  parts  of  India.  Its  aclieues  are 
a  favorite  remedy  for  intestinal  worms.  Out  of  the 
crushed  fruits  an  electuary  is  made  with  honey:  this  is 
given  in  two  doses  of  three  grams  each  within  a  space 
of  a  few  hours,  after  which  a  purgative  is  administered. 
The  fruits  are  black,  longitudinally  striate,  with  remains 
of  the  pappus  at  the  upper  end  ;  they  reach  a  length  of 
6  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  1  to  1%  mm.  According  to 
Dymock  (Pharmacographia  Indica  II,  p.  242)  the  seeds 
are  said  to  eontain  an  alkaloid.  Since  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  the  occurrenee  of  an  alkaloid  in  the 
family  of  the  Compositse  must  be  regarded  as  at  least 
doubtful,  it  seemed  desirable  to  confirm  this  Statement. 
The  investigation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  drug 
gave  iio  trace  of  an  alkaloid.  A  brownish-green,  bitter- 
tasting,  fluid  oil  was  found  (17.3  p.  c.)  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  likewise  bitter-tasting,  greenish-brown 
resin. 

Vitex  negundo  L.  (Verbenaceae).  The  drug  trans- 
mitted  to  us  under  this  uame  has  unfortunately  proved 
to  be  an  entirely  different  thing,  namely,  the  rhizome 
of  a  fern,  perhaps  a  Polypodium.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible  to  make  a  report  on  this  drug.  It  is  only  to 
be  mentioned  that  the  leaves  of  Vitex  negundo  L.  as  well 
as  those  of  Vitex  trifolia  L.  in  India  find  use  externally 
as  applications  in  strains,  contusions  and  the  like. 

Novelties  in  Yolatile  Oils. 

Quipita-wood  Oil.  We  have  reeently  received 
from  Venezuela  a  small  lot  of  a  wood  which  seems 
as  yet  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  distillation. 
It  had  a  light  color,  a  very  dense  structure,  with- 
out  being  specially  hard  and  heavy,  and  consisted 
of  stems  several  metres  in  length  and  5  to  20  cm 
in  diameter.  The  thicker  stems  have  a  thin,  white 
exterior  bark  and  resemble  birch  stems.  The  bark 
of  younger  stems  has  a  grayish-yellow  color. 

By  distillation  of  the  rasped  wood  one  per  cent 
of  a  light-yellow  oil  was  obtained.  Its  odor  recalls 
that  of  turpentine  oil  and  is  not  agreeable,  so 
that  it  can  not  have  any  use  in  perfumery.  Its 
optical  rotation  is  33°  31'  laevogyrate  at  18°  in 
a  100  mm.  tube;  the  specific  gravity  is  0.934  at 
15°  C.,  its  figure  of  saponification  —  2.9  indicates 
that  only  a  small  amount  of  ester  is  contained  in 
the  oil.  The  saponification  figure  after  acetyliza- 
tion  is  40.2,  showing  that  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
constituents  is  also  inconsiderable. 

Pine-needle  Oils.  In  supplementing  our  former 
Reports  (October  1892,  page  53;  April  1893, 
page  55;  October  1893,  page  33;  October  1894, 
page  59;  April  1895,  page  35  and  74;  October 
1895,  page  38  and  April  1896,  page  49,  about 
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the  distillates  from  various  coniferous  products, 
we  beg  here  to  add  some  of  the  investigations 
made  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer.  Ex- 
cept  the  last  named,  the  oils  here  described  are 
our  own  distillates. 

1.  Mountain  Pine  Oil,  distilled  frorn  the  twigs  of 
Pinus  pumilio  Haenke.  The  material  for  this 
and  the  following  three  oils  was  obtained  from 
Hungary.  The  yield  was  0.68  per  cent,  spec. 
gravity  0.8753  at  15°  C.;  opt.  rotation  —  5° 
14'  at  23°  C.;  saponification  figure  22.6,  cor- 
responding  to  an  arnount  of  7.9  per  cent  of 
bornyl  acetate. 

2.  Mountain  Pine  Oil,  distilled  of  the  wood  of 
the  branches  of  Pinus  pumilio.  Yield  0.27  per 
cent;  gravity  0.8847  at  15°  C.;  opt.  rotation 
—  2°  57'  at  23°  C.;  saponification  figure  25.9, 
corresponding  to  an  amount  of  9.1  per  cent 
of  bornyl  acetate. 

3.  Mountain  Pine  Oil,  distilled  from  twigs  obtained 
also  from  Hungary,  but  from  another  district 
than  1  and  2.  Yield  0.71  per  cent;  spec. 
gravity  0.882  at  15°  €.;  opt.  rot.  —  6°  35'  at 
17°  C.;  saponification  figure  15.3,  equal  to  5.4 
per  cent  of  bornyl  acetate. 

4.  Mountain  Pine  Oil,  from  cones  one  year  old. 
Yield  0.21  per  cent;  spec.  gravity  0.925  at 
15°  C.;  opt.  rotation  —  7°  5';  saponification 
figure  7.3  equal  to  2.5  per  cent  of  bornyl 
acetate. 

5.  Pine-needle  Oil,  distilled  from  fresh  twigs  of  a 
second  crop  from  Pinus  sylvestris  L.,  obtained 
from  the  extensive  forests  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Torgau,  Province  of  Saxony.  Yield  0.55 
per  cent;  spec.  gravity  0.884;  opt.  rotation 
+  7°  13'  at  16°  C.;  saponification  figure  9.2, 
corresponding  to  3.2  per  cent  of  bornyl  acetate. 
The  dextrogyrate  rotation  agrees  with  that  of 
a  pine-needle  oil  distilled  and  examined  by  us 
some  time  ago.  We  note  this  fact,  because 
Mr.  Umney  found  a  laevogyrate  rotation  with 
two  distillates  obtained  from  needles  of  the 
Scotch  fir  (also  Pinus  sylvestris  L.)  (see  Re¬ 
port,  April  1896,  page  50). 

6.  Italian  Turpentine  Oil.  Our  own  distillate  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  turpentine  of  the  red-fir  ( Pinus 
Picea  L.)  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  Yield 
18.3  per  cent,  spec.  gravity  0.866  at  15°  C.; 
opt.  rotation  +  3°  5'  at  18°  C.;  saponification 
figure  =  0.  The  oil  has  a  fine  pine  odor,  it 
could,  however,  become  of  practical  use  only 
if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  much  lower  price. 

7.  Pine  Resin  Oil,  distilled  from  a  rather  soft 
resin,  obtained  from  Amsterdam  and  said  to 
come  from  America.  Yield  10.9  per  cent;  spec. 
gravity  0.870  at  15°  C.;  opt.  rotation  +  12° 
0'  at  23°  C.;  saponification  figure  8.4.  The 
oil  has  the  odor  of  common  oil  of  turpentine 
and  therefore  is  unfit  for  perfumery. 

8.  Siberian  Pine-needle  Oil.  This  oil  is  very  likely 
the  kind  examined  by  Mr.  Hirshsohn  some 
years  ago,  which  was  remarkable  by  a  high 
percentage  of  bornyl  acetate. 

Our  present  oil  has  the  spec.  gravity  of  0.911 
at  15°  C.;  opt.  rotation  —  41°  9'  at  19°  C. 
Upon  saponification  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate,  its  ester-amount  was 
found  to  be  35.5  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  examination,  the 
saponified  oil  was  distilled  by  steam  and  sub- 
sequently  submitted  to  fractional  distillation. 


The  first  considerable  fraction  had  the  boil- 
ing  point  at  160  to  163°  C.  and  was  laevo¬ 
gyrate,  —  44°  25'  at  18°  C.  Camphene  was 
not  found  in  the  fraction,  but  a  nitrosocldoride 
was  readily  obtained  which,  when  treated  with 
benzylamine,  yielded  pinenenitrolbenzylamine, 
melting  at  122-123°  C.  The  further  fractions 
contain  laevogyrate  borneol  accompanied  by 
another  body,  probably  terpineol. 

Siberian  pine  needle  oil,  therefore,  contains 
laevogyrate-pinene,  laevogyrate-bornyl  acetate 
and  probably  also  the  acetic  ester  of  "terpineol. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  the  Botani- 
cal  Department  at  Trinidad,  kindly  furnished  us 
with  a  small  sample  of  a  new  oil,  for  which  favor 
we  beg  to  return  our  thanks.  The  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  a  Pimenta  species  not  yet 
classified,  has  a  light  yellow  color  and  strong 
lemon-like  odor;  its  spec.  gravity  is  0.882  at  25° 
C.,  its  opt.  rotation  —  0°  37'  at  25°  C.  in  a  100 
mm.  tube.  The  distinct  odor  of  citral  induced  us 
to  ascertain  the  presence  of  this  body  by  the 
Chemical  reaction ;  we  easily  obtained  citryl-/?- 
naphtocinchoninic  acid,  proving  the  presence  of 
citral  in  this  oil. 

As  usual  we  have  to  record  the  receipt  of  some 
novelties  from  the  botanical  garden  at  Buitenzorg 
on  Java.  Dr.  Van  Romburgh  kindly  sent  us  a 
small  sample  of  the  ethereal  oil  of  Lantana  Ca- 
mara,  a  weed  common  in  Java.  The  oil  has  not  a 
pleasant  odor,  a  spec.  gravity  of  0.952  at  15° 
C.  and  is  laevogyrate  by  0°  24'  at  17°  C.  in  a 
100  mm.  tube. 

The  same  consignment  inclucled  a  sample  of 
acetone  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  leaves 
of  the  well-known  India  rubber  plant  Manihot 
Glaziovii  J.  Mueller.  It  may  be  added  that  Dr. 
Van  Romburgh  has  succeeded  in  showing  the 
presence  of  acetone  in  the  leaves  of  several 
plants,  for  instance  in  the  cocoa  leaves  ( Erythrox - 
ylon  Coca  Lam.  var.  Spruceanum  Brck.)  and  in 
the  leaves  of  the  flowering  patcliouli  plant  (Po- 
gostemon  Patchouli  Pelletier). 

In  a  paper  on  the  fruits  of  Piperaceae,  recently 
published  in  Archiv  der  Pharmacie  234  (1896), 
page  204,  Karl  Peinemann  describes  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  the  fruits  of  Piper  Lowong  Bl.,  grow- 
ing  in  Java.  He  has  obtained  the  oil  partly  by 
distillation  of  the  powdered  fruits,  partly  by 
distillation  by  steam  of  the  ethereal  extract  pre- 
pared  from  the  distilled  fruits.  The  oil  obtained 
by  the  first  method  has  a  spec.  gravity  of  0.865, 
the  one  obtained  by  the  second  method,  of  0.924. 
The  total  yield  of  oil  was  12.4  per  cent.  When 
it  was  submitted  to  fractional  distillation  in  a 
vaccum  under  17  mm.  pressure,  the  thermometer 
being  allowed  to  rise  to  170°  C.,  the  larger  part 
of  the  oil  passed  over  at  80°  C.,  a  considerable  part 
at  110-148°  C.  From  the  latter  fraction  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  melting  at  164°  C.,  separated  on 
standing.  Their  small  amount  admitted  only  one 
ultimate  analysis,  yielding  results  which  suggest 
the  improbable  formula  C10H162H2O. 

From  fractions  of  juniper-berry  oil  with  a 
high  boiling  point,  we  also  isolated  needle-shaped 
crystals,  melting  at  165  to  166°  C.,  some  time 
ago.  The  crystals  obtained  by  Mr.  Peinemann 
seem  to  be  so  similar  to  those  previously  ob¬ 
tained  by  us  that  they  admit  the  inference  that 
they  are  identical. 

[Semi-Annual  Report  of  Schimmel  &  Co.] 
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Chemistry. 

Boric  Aci<l  and  Borates. 

Louis  Kahlenberg  and  Oswald  Schreiner 
report  on  an  investigation  of  boric  acid  and  its  salts 
by  physical  Chemical  methods.  The  investigation 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  complex  character 
of  the  acid  and  its  salts  as  they  have  found  that  only 
one  boric  acid  exists  in  solutiou.  Tlie  results  are  briefly 
these : 

1.  In  aqueous  Solutions  there  exists  only  one  boric 
acid,  H3BO3,  wliich  is  formed  immediately  when  its 
anhydride  or  partial  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  water. 

2.  A  solution  of  crystallized  borax  is  the  same  as 
a  solution  of  the  equivälent  quantities  of  boric  acid  and 
sodium  hydrate. 

3.  I11  concentrated  Solutions  of  borax  there  exist 
Na  ions  and  anions  containing  two  boron  atoms  and 
not  four  as  had  hitherto  bcen  assumed.  These  anions 
are  split  up  hydrolytically,  so  that  in  dilute  Solutions 
there  exist  Na  ions  and  anions  containing  only  one 
boron  atom,  besides  nearly  undissociated  boric  acid. 

4.  A  solution  of  sodium  metaborate  is  the  same  as 
a  solution  of  the  equivälent  quantities  of  boric  acid 
and  sodium  hydrate  or  of  borax  and  sodium  hydrate. 
This  solution  contains  but  a  slight  amount  of  hydroxyl 
ions,  and  the  salt  is  therefore  but  slightly  decomposed 
hydrolytically  by  water.  No  further  eombination  takes 
place  when  more  than  1  mol.  of  sodium  hydrate  to  1 
mol.  of  boric  acid  is  added,  as  nearly  the  entire  excess 
of  hydroxyl  ions  was  found. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  phys.  Chein.  20,  p.  547.] 

Borates  and  Polyhydric  Alcoliols. 

The  same  authors  also  report  their  results  of  the 
investigation  of  the  combiuations  wliich  borates  form 
with  the  polyhydric  alcohols.  This  reaction  lias  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  investigations  since  1841,  but  a 
satisfactory  investigation  has  hitherto  been  impossible. 
By  applying  the  newer  physical -Chemical  methods  to 
this  problem  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  throwing  a 
ray  of  light  upon  this  troublesome  problem.  Mannit 
was  thoroughly  investigated,  while  erythrit,  glycerol 
and  dulcol  were  investigated  only  so  far  as  to  show 
that  they  produced  the  same  general  effect.  The  result 
is  very  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Mannit  combines  with  boric  acid  to  form  a 
complex  boromannitic  acid,  wliich,  being  a  stronger 
acid,  is  more  readily  dissociated  and  gives  rise  to  1  iy- 
drogen  ions  and  boro  mannitic  anions.  These  anions 
are  broken  up  hydrolytically  by  dilution  with  water. 

2.  Mannit  combines  with  borax  to  form  the  acid 
sodium  salt  of  the  complex  boromannitic  acid.  In  such 
a  solution  there  are  present  Na  ions,  H  ions  and  anions 
containing  two  boron  atoms  combined  with  two  mol. 
of  mannit.  These  complex  anions  are  hydrolytically 
split  up  by  dilution  with  water. 

3.  In  solution  of  sodium  monoborate  the  same  re¬ 
action  takes  place  except  that  no  hydrogen  ions  can  be 
formed.  There  are  present  in  solution  Na  ions  and 
anions  containing  two  boron  atoms  and  two  mol.  of 
mannit. 

4.  The  compounds  formed  by  the  other  polyhydric  ! 
alcohols  are  similar  to  that  of  mannit.  The  compound 


formed  with  erythrit  is  not  so  stable  as  that  of  mannit 
but  more  so  than  either  glycerine  or  glycol,  the  latter 
being  the  least  stable. 

[Zeitsch.  f.  phys.  Chem.  20,  p.  547.] 

Alums  Containing  Nitrogen-Bases. 

The  alums  thus  far  prepared  from  substituted  am- 
monias  contain  non-aromatic  bases  or  such  aromatic 
bases  as  can  be  derived  from  aromatic  alcohols. 
Alums  from  acid  amids  and  amido  acids  apparently 
have  not  been  described.  Several  alums  containing 
alkaloids  have  been  described;  viz.,  an  aluminium  alum 
of  coniine,  an  iron  alum  of  quinine,  and  one  from  the 
alkaloid  of  Heradeuin  asperum.  The  last  mentioned 
was  prepared  by  Kirsch  mann,  who  suggests  the  fo'rm- 
ation  of  alkaloidal  alums  as  a  rnethod  for  the  Isolation 
of  alkaloids.  N.  Orlow,  who  last  year  described  a 
cocaine  alum,*  has  therefore  ma.de  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  capacitv  of  alkaloids  to  form  alums.  Positive 
results  were  obtained  with  piperidine,  coniine,  ecgonine, 
cocaine,  atropine,  quinine,  sparteine;  negative  results 
with  pyridine,  pilocarpine,  berberine,  morphine,  codeine, 
chelerythrine. 

Pyridine  derivatives,  morphine,  chelerythrine  like 
true  aromatic  amines  do  not  form  amines,  whereas 
hydropyridine  derivatives  do.  The  capacity  to  form 
alums  on  the  part  of  some  so-called  fatty  bases  was 
also  studied. 

[Pharm.  Zeitsch.  f.  Russl.  35,  pp.  465,  481  &  497.] 
The  Chemistry  of  Resins. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  German  Scientists  and  Phy¬ 
sicians  Prof.  A.  Tschirch  gave  a  summary  of  the  inter- 
esting  studies  by  himself  and  students  on  the  Chemistry 
of  the  resins,  or  more  particularly  of  the  resinous  con- 
stituents  of  gum-resins.  These  coustituents  are  classi- 
fied  into  three  principal  groups:  — 

1.  Resines  (resinesters)  or  their  saponification  pro- 
ducts. 

2.  Resinol  acids  (resin  acids). 

3.  Resenes  (indifferent  substances  of  unknown  Clas¬ 
sification). 

Only  a  few  resins  contain  representatives  of  all  three 
groups. 

I.  The  aromatic  acids  obtainable  from  the  resins 
are  benzoic  acid  and  cinnamic  acid  as  well  as  derivatives 
of  both : 

a)  Benzoic  acid  (Peru  balsam,  tolu  balsam,  Siam 
benzoe,  dragons’  blood); 

b)  Cinnamic  acid  (Peru  balsam,  tolu  balsam,  styrax, 
Sumatra  benzoes,  yellow  akarvoid  resin); 
[/5-Phenylhydracrylic  acid  (probably  in  dragons’ 

blood)]; 

p-cumaric  acid  (in  yellow  and  red  akarvoid 
resin); 

Ferulic  acid  (in  asafetida); 

Umbelliferone  (in  asafetida,  (galbanum  saga- 
pen). 

c)  Of  the  fatty  acids  succinie  acid  only  has  been 
thus  far  found,  viz.,  in  amber. 


t*  Pharm.  Zeitsch.  f,  Russl.,  1895,  No.  37  ] 
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II.  The  res  in  aleohols  obtained  from  the  resines  are 
either  colorless  and  do  not  yield  the  reaction  for  tannin : 
resinoles — or  colored  and  yield  the  reaction  for  tannin : 
resinotannoles. 

a)  Known  resinoles  are: 

Succinoresinol  in  amber, 

Storesinol  in  styrax, 

Benzoresinol  in  benzoes, 

Chisonol  in  opopanax. 

b)  Resintannols : 

Siaresinotannol  in  Siam  benzoes, 

Sum aresin otannol  in  Sumatra  benzoes, 
Peruresinotannol  in  Peru  balsam, 

Toluresin otannol  in  Tolu  balsam, 
Galbaresinotannol  in  galbanum, 

Ammoresin otannol  in  ammoniacum, 
Sagaresinotannol  in  sagapene, 
Dracoresinotannol  in  dragons’  blood, 
Ponaxresinotannol  in  opopanax, 
Xanthoresinotannol  in  yellow  abarvoid  resin, 
Erythroresinotannol  in  red  abarvoid  resin. 
Several  of  these  resinotanuols  are,  uo  doubt,  related. 
The  readiness  with  which  they  form  picric  acid  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  contain  a  hydroxy  group  in  the 
benzene  nucleus. 

III.  The  resinolic  aeids  occur  free  in  the  resins  and 
as  far  as  examined  are  all  oxy  acids: 

Podocarpinic  acid  in  podocarp  resin, 

Abietinic  acid  in  colophony, 

Pimaric  acid  in  “Fichtenharz”, 

Succinoabietic  acid  in  amber, 

Sandaracolic  acid  in  sandarac, 

Callitrolic  acid  in  sandarac, 

Trachylolic  acid  in  copal, 

Isotrachylolic  acid  in  copal, 

Dammarolic  acid  in  dammar, 

Guaiac  resin  acid  in  guaiac, 

Guiaconic  acid  in  guiac, 

Copaivic  acid  in  eopaiba  balsam. 

Some  of  these,  without  doubt,  are  also  related. 
Remarbable  is  the  stability  of  many  resin  acids  against 
fused  potassa  and  the  fact  that  abietic  acid  as  well  as 
succinoabietic  acid  yield  succinic  acid  when  fused  with 
potassa. 

IV.  The  resenes  reveal  a  great  stability  toward 
reagents  and  therefore  cannot  be  classified  at  present: 

«-Panaxresene  in  opopanax, 

/9-Panaxresene  in  opopanax, 
a-Dammarresene  in  dammar, 

/3-Dammai’resene  in  dammar, 

Fluacol  in  guttapercha, 

Alban  in  guttapercha, 
a-Copalresene  in  copal, 

Dracoalban  in  dragons’  blood, 

Dracoresene  in  dragons’  blood, 

Myroxoreseue  in  the  fruits  o£  myroxylon. 

Although  these  results  have  proven  of  no  practical 
value  so  far,  it  must  be  remeinbered  that  the  examina- 
tion  of  resins,  which  are  complex  mixtures,  is  an  im- 
possibility  as  long  as  the  individual  constituents  are 
not  bett-er  bnown.  Ultiinately,  no  doubt,  these  results 
will  revolutionize  the  present  pharmacopceial  methods 
for  the  examination  of  resins,  gum-resins  and  balsams. 

[Pharm.  Centrh.  37,  p.  664.] 


Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 

CSi-forming  Fungi. 

Sometime  ago  the  presence  in  the  Blacb  -Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov  of  bacteria  forming  CS2  was  reported 
in  the  periodicals.  T.  A.  Went  finds  in  Java  011  dead 
stems  of  bamboo  and  sugar  cane  and  011  other  decay- 
ing  vegetable  matter,  CS2  to  be  formed  by  the  common 
fungus  Schizophyllum  lobatum.  The  mycelium  forms 
peculiar,  short,  lateral  branchlets,  at  the  tips  of  which 
droplets  of  a  strongly  refracting  liquid  having  the  odor 
characteristic  for  CS2  appear.  When  cultivated  011  a 
sugar-peptone  nutrient  solution,  this  fungus  forms  CS2 
in  small  quantities.  The  amount  varies  according  to 
not  cleärly  understood  conditions. 

[Apoth.  Zeit.,  11,  p.  738.] 

Adulteration  of  Blood  Root. 

Mr.  E.  AI.  Holmes  reports  a  sample  of  Sangui- 
naria  Cänadensis  adulterated  with  the  root  of  the 
False  Unicom,  Chämselirium  luteum.  The  adulteration 
amounted  to  about  90  percent  and  was  unintentional 
since  the  adulterant  is  wortli  several  times  as  much  as 
the  blood  root.  The  rhizome  of  Chamadirinm  is  almost 
identical  with  the  blood  root  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance.  The  rootlets  are  evidently  those  of  a  monocoty- 
ledonous  plant,  since  they  are  not  continuous  with  the 
outer  surface,  each  leaving  a  small  hole  when  broben 
thus  giving  to  the  rhizome  a  perforated  appearance  not 
seen  in  Sanguinaria.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
grayish  color  of  the  external  surface  and  in  the  trans- 
verse  section  by  a  well  deflned  central  column  occupy- 
ing  about  one  third  of  the  diameter.  No  resinous  dots 
inarbing  the  secretory  reservoirs  are  seen  as  is  the  case 
in  Sangumaria.  [Pharm.  Journ.,  July  11,  1896.] 

Spurious  Jaborandi  Leaves. 

Genuine  jaborandi  leaves  ( Pilocarpus  Jaborandi) 
have  for  several  months  been  a  scarce  article  in  the  drug 
marbets.  Mr.  Holmes  remarbs  that  the  Maranham 
jaborandi  ( Pilocarpus  microphyllus)  has  met  with  a 
ready  sale  in  Germany;  its  leaves  are  quite  small  but 
contain  a  good  percentage  of  pilocarpine.  This  form 
has  lately  been  adulterated  with  a  leaf  that  resembles 
it  very  closely  in  form  and  size  and  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  casual  observer.  The  leaf,  however,  differs  from 
the  jaborandi  leaf  in  the  absence  of  oil-glands  in  its 
tissues,  and,  therefore,  will  not  yield  pilocarpine.  For 
practical  purposes  the  leaves  —  or  more  properly  the 
leaflets  — may  be  recognized  by  the  absence  of  oil  cells, 
by  their  reticulated  venation  (the  veinlets  being  usually 
pellucid),  by  not  tapering  to  a  narrow  base,  and  by  the 
very  short  hairy  petiolule,  about  one  millimeter  long) 
The  upper  surface  is  glossy,  of  a  brownish-green  tint, 
not  grayish-green  as  in  P.  microphyllus ;  the  midrib 
on  the  upper  surface  is  minutely  hairy  and  the  lateral 
veins  form  more  acute  angles  with  the  mid  rib.  Usually 
there  are  small,  rounded  or  oval  leaflets  about  half  a 
centimeter  long,  mixed  with  larger  leaflets,  which  aver¬ 
age  2%  to  3  centimeters;  these  are  never  present  in  the 
true  Maranham  jaborandi.  The  presence  of  these  small 
leaflets  should  therefore  at  once  serve  the  unaided  eye 
as  a  guide  to  the  presence  of  the  spurious  drug.  From 
the  fragments  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  that  were  found 
in  the  sample,  and  with  assistance  from  Kew,  Air, 
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Holmes  was  enabled  to  place  the  tree  producing  the 
leaves  in  the  genus  Swartzia  in  the  Leguminosen.  After 
a  comparison  of  the  material  witli  known  species  of 
tliis  genus,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  it  was  an 
undescribed  species,  wliich  Mr.  Holmes  names  provision- 
ally  Swartzia  decipiens. 

[Bull,  of  Pharm.  10,  p.  462;  from.  Thann.  Journ., 
July  4,  1896.] 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  iu  Plauts. 

Dr.  Treub  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Buitenzorg 
announces  most  interesting  and  important  results  con- 
cerning  the  localization,  transportation  and  role  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  Pangium  edule  Reinsd. 

These  results  seem  to  be  of  unusual  signiflcance  in 
plant  chemistry. 

This  paper  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  steps 
in  the  formation  of  proteid  by  combination  of  the  sub- 
stances  formed  by  assimilation  in  the  leaves  with  sub- 
stances  absorbed  by  the  roots.  In  Pangium  edule  large 
quantities  of  hydrocyanic  acid  occur,  either  free  or  in 
an  unstable.  combination.  The  substance  is  obviously 
of  great  importance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  plant. 
In  the  stem  and  roots  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  phloem, 
while  in  the  leaf  it  occurs  in  most  of  the  parenchyma 
cells,  but  also  iu  certain  specialized  cells  of  the  epider- 
mis.  To  these  last,  Dr.  Treub  assigns  the  formation  of 
the  acid.  By  various  experiments,  he  showed  con- 
clusively  that  it  is  transported  through  the  phloem. 
For  its  appearance  in  the  leaves  he  fouud  certain  con- 
ditions  necessary.  He  could  not  prove  that  the  presence 
of  carbohydrates  was  required  but  in  the  absence  of 
light  and  carbon  dioxide  the  acid  rapidly  disappeared 
from  the  leaf.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  hydrocyanic  acid  come  from  assimi- 
lated  carbohydrate,  while  the  nitrogen  must  be  ob- 
tained  from  material  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  supposition,  Dr.  Treub 
found  that  interference  with  the  supply  of  water  tended 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the 
leaf;  tlius  if  the  vascular  bundles  of  certain  lobes  only 
of  a  leaf  be  cut,  these  lobes  continue  to  grow,  but 
mucli  less  of  the  acid  appears  in  them  t-han  in  the  un- 
iujured  lobes.  The  connection  between  water-supply 
and  the  absence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  borne  out 
by  another  verv  interesting  observation ;  it  was  found 
that  the  lowest  leaf  on  the  plant  was  entirely  or  al¬ 
most  entirely  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid;  but,  on  re- 
moval  of  all  the  upper  leaves  oE  the  plant,  hydrocyanic 
acid  soon  appeard  in  the  lowest  leaf,  the  reason  being, 
as  Dr.  Treub  believes,  that  this  leaf  has  now  the  whole 
water-supply  to  draw  upon,  and  so  is  no  longer  starved 
for  want  of  nitrogen  salts. 

From  a  study  of  the  condibions  for  appearance  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  leaves,  Dr.  Treub  concludes 
that  in  Pangium  edule,  at  least,  “hydrocyanic  acid  is 
the  first  recognizable  product  oE  nitrogen  assimilation.” 
He  believes  that  the  carbohydrate  formed  in  ordinary 
assimilation  is  combined  with  nitric  acid  (set  free  by 
the  vegetable  acids  from  the  nitrates  absorbed  by  the 
soil)  to  form  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  that  this,  by  further 
anabolic  change  is  converted  into  proteid. 

[Natural  Science,  9,  p.  150;  from  Annales  du  Jardin 
Botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  131.] 


Mate  Plauts. 

Dr.  Th.  Lo es en er  has  given  careful  study  to  the 
Mate  plants  of  South  America  and  brings  out  manv 
interesting  facts. 

Mate  is  understood  to  mean  a  tea-like  drink,  wliich 
is  prepared  by  the  natives  and  also  by  the  European 
settlers  in  Paraguay,  Argentine  and  Brazil,  especially 
from  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  Ilex  Pa ragua riensis 
St.  Hil.  Originally  the  word  was  used  to  designate  the 
vessel  in  which  the  beverage  was  prepared,  a  hollowed¬ 
out  gourd,  but  it  has  been  carried  over  to  the  tea  it- 
self.  The  species  mentioned,  although  the  principal 
plant  used,  is  not  the  only  one.  Ilex  amara  (Veil)  Loes;, 
I.  affin  is  Gardn.,  I.  theezans  Mart.,  I.  Cuyabensis  Reiss., 
I.  dumosa  Reiss.,  I.  diuretica  Mart.,  1.  conocarpa.  Reiss., 
I.  pseudothea  Reiss.,  I.  Glazioviana  Loes.,  I.  congon- 
hinha  Loes.,  as  well  as  Villarezia  Congonha  (D  C.)  Miers. 
from  the  family  llicinese  and  Symplocos  species  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  author,  however,  in  the 
samples  examined  found  but  three  species,  I.  Paraguar- 
iensis,  I.  amara  and  I.  dumosa. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  and  anatomical  study 
of  the  plants  concerned,  many  facts  of  more  general 
interest  find  mention.  Enormous  quantities  are  ex- 
ported  from  the  centers  of  production  to  the  neighboring 
states.  In  1870 — 71,  Brazil  expoi'ted  9 %  million  kilo- 
grams,  in  1869,  the  Brazilian  province  Parana  alone 
exported  12  million  kilos.  The  importing  countries  are 
Chili,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  export  to  Europe  being  very 
small.  In  1878,  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  con- 
sumption  of  Mate  per  year  in  South  America  reached 
the  sum  of  100  million  kilos.  This  is  equal  to  9  kilos 
per  capita  or  200  liters  of  Mate.  The  preparation  of 
this  beverage  by  the  native  Indians  was  already  im¬ 
portant  before  the  European  immigration,  and  the  herb 
was  one  of  the  important  articles  of  trade  among  the 
natives.  Extensive  cultivation  of  the  Mate  plants  existed 
in  the  years  1609—1769,  at  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  rule 
at  the  Missions  between  Uruguay  and  Parana, 

The  caffeine-con teilt  varies  according  to  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  leaves.  Fresh,  unroasted,  dried 
leaves  contained  1.675  perceut,  while  the  dried  leaves 
of  commerce  contained  but  0.55  percent.  The  altitude 
of  the  region  in  which  the  plant  grows,  the  time  of  year 
and  the  care  used  in  preparation  all  influence  the  con- 
tent.  The  tea  stimulates  without  exciting,  still s  the 
thirst  and  is  also  said  to  be  nutritious. 

The  drink  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
prepared  leaves.  The  first  decoction  is  usually  too 
strong  and  is  thrown  away.  The  succeeding  draughts 
are  preferred.  The  same  leaves  are  used  two  or  three 
times  by  adding  a  few  fresh  leaves  each  time  or  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  leaves  two  or  three  times  for  as  many  minutes. 

The  endeavor  to  introduce  this  beverage  in  Europe 
has  met  with  no  success,  although  Europeans  immi- 
grating  to  South  America  take  kindly  to  it. 

[Ber.  d.  Deutsch.  Pharm.  Gesellsch.  6,  p.  203.] 

Medicinal  Plants  of  Brazil. 

Dr.  TheodorPeckolt  reports  on  the  species  of 
Magnoliaceee,  Talauma  ovata  St.  Hil.  and  Michelia 
Champaca  L.,  as  follows: 

Talauma  ovata  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  states, 
especially  in  the  Organ  Mts.  It  grows  in  moist  loca- 
tions,  forma  a  beautiful  tree  reaching  20  m.  in  height, 
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with  large,  leathery,  oval  or  rounded  obovate  Shilling 
dark  green  leaves.  Flowers  about  6  cm.  diameter,  dull 
white,  with  faint  perfume.  The  leaves  are  popularly 
used  in  place  of  tea.  10  kilogr.  of  fresh  leaves  yielded 
no  ethereal  oil,  although  when  crnshed  they  have  an 
agreeable  odor.  Fresh  and  dried  leaves  were  investi- 
gated.  There  was  found:  Water,  55.0;  wax,  0.18; 
a  soft  resin,  0.672;  ß  soft  resin,  2.655;  indifferent  resin, 
1.417;  resin  acid,  8.818;  cumarin,  0.037;  tannin,  0.41; 
extract  etc.,  9.77 ;  ash,  3.4  percent.  To  the  cumarin- 
content,  the  leaves  owe  tlieir  fragrant  odor.  One  kilo 
of  dried  leaves  gave  but  0.822  grm.  cumarin.  The  odor- 
less,  weakly  styptic  tasting  bark  is  not  used.  Cumarin 
was  not  found  in  it. 

Michelin  Clmmpncn  L.  This  plant,  although  not  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  much  cultivated,  being  planted  in 
parks,  boulevards,  etc.  The  fragrant  flowers  are  macer- 
ated  in  castor  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  out  with  water 
(mammonia  oil)  and  used  as  a  hair  oil.  The  air-dried 
seeds  when  crushed  form  an  oily  mass  yielding  on  ex- 
pression  27.3  percent  oil.  When  extracted  with  Petrole¬ 
um  ether  they  yield  32.157  percent  fatty  oil  which  is 
yellowish-red,  thickly  fluid,  with  a  faint  odor  like  co- 
paiba  balsam. 

Of  the  Winteraceae,  Peckolt  reports  on  the  various 
varieties  of  Drimys  Winteri  'Forst. 

Var.  granatensis  Eichl.  is  found  in  all  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  states  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  where  it  is  called  by  the  people  “Canella 
brancha”,  Canella  Meladinha ”.  It  is  a  tree  reaching 
a  height  of  20  meters.  Stein  with  grayish-wkite  bark, 
alternate  leaves,  leathery,  oblong-obovate  or  oblanceo- 
late,  the  upper  side  shiuing  dark  green,  beneath  dull 
green,  white-punctate.  Flowers  on  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  "white,  fragrant.  Fruit  a  black  berry,  6  to  13 
mm.  in  diameter.  Formerly  the  erroneous  view  existed 
that  coto  and  paracoto  barks  were  derived  from  D. 
Winteri.  The  t-hree  varieties  here  mentioned  occur  in  all 
States,  while  coto  and  paracoto  barks  are  derived  solely 
from  the  equatorial  states. 

The  bark  of  var.  granatensis  consists  of  broad, 
irregulär  pieces,  4—15  cm.  long.  The  thickness  is  very 
variable,  the  stem  and  brauch  bark  mixed  from  2  to  8 
mm.,  more  or  less  rolled,  externally  ashy-gray,  internally 
yellowish-brown.  In  cross  section,  three  layers  are 
noticed:  a.thin,  gray  or  yellowish-gray  cork  layer,  a 
reddish,  yellowish-brown,  middle  layer  with  yellow 
points,  and  the  (when  fresh)  yellowish-red  bast  layer. 
Fracture  uneven,  not  fibrous.  Odor  faint,  on  crushing 
agreeable,  aromatic,  similar  to  a  mixture  of  cinnamon 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  taste  burning-aromatic.  The  bark 
is  used  as  tonic  and  stimulant. 

Var.  revolnta  Eichl.  Found  in  the  states  Bahia, 
Goyaz,  S.  Paulo,  Minas  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  tree  8 
to  12  m.  high,  with  erowded,  stiff,  coriaceous  leaves. 
The  fragrant  flowers  are  white.  The  bark,  sometimes 
called  tapir  bark  since  it  is  eaten  by  the  tapirs,  is  ashy- 
gray  externally,  wrinkled  with  deep  flssures,  middle 
layer  sulphur-yellow  to  light  brown,  marbled;  bast  layer 
yellowish-white.  Odor  weakly  aromatic,  with  bitter 
somewhat  biting,  aromatic  taste.  A  favorite  and  much 
used  populär  remedy  in  stomach  troubles,  flatulence, 
leucorrhoea,  etc. 

Var.  angustifolium  Eichl.  Is  found  in  the  Southern 
states;  occurS  both  as  shrub  and  tree.  The  bark  re- 


sembles  that  of  var.  granatensis  and  it  is  used  in  a 
rnanner  similar  to  var.  revolnta.  The  German  colouists 
at  Joinville  make  an  imitation  of  angostura  bitters 
from  the  bark.  Apothecary  E.  Schmidt  obtained  on 
distilling  the  bark  0.9  percent  of  a  colorless,  ethereal  oil. 
This  in  small  dose  with  castor  oil  is  used  as  an  active 
anthelmintic.  The  bark  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
1776.  In  1851,  genuine  coto  bark  from  South  America 
was  brought  to  England  under  the  name  “Cortex 
Winteranus”.  As  a  result  of  this  mistake,  coto  bark  was 
assigned  bjr  some  pharmacognosists  to  D.  Winteri. 

In  1889,  Gustav  Peckolt  analvzed  the  fresh  bark  of 
var.  revoluta.  He  found:  water,  25.5;  ash,  2.55; 
ethereal  oil,  0.58;  resin,  7.17;  drymin,  0.3;  drymic 
acid,  0.078  percent. 

Dr.  Theo.  Peckolt  himself  obtained  from  the  leaves: 
Water,  52.5;  wax,  0.333;  fat,  1.05;  resin,  3.9;  amorph- 
ous  bitter  principle,  0.6;  extractive,  11.833  ;  ash,  2.375 
percent.  Tannin,  ethereal  oil,  drymin  and  drymic  acid 
were  not  found. 

[Ber.  der  Deutsch.  Pharm.  Gesellsch.  6,  p.  157.] 

Denitrifying'  Bacteria. 

The  study  of  the  relation  between  the  presence  of 
bacteria  in  tlie  soil  and  the  ability  of  green  plants  to 
utilize  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  has  brought  to  light 
two  opposing  kiuds  of  bacterial  action.  One  dass,  the 
nitrifying  bacteria,  by  their  action  in  the  soil  and  the 
tubercle-forming  bacteria  by  their  symbiosis  Avith  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants  bring  free  nitrogen  into 
compounds  available  for  use  by  green  plants.  Another 
and  more  recently  discovered  dass,  the  denitrifying 
bacteria,  operate  in  the  opposite  manner  and  free  the 
nitrogen  from  its  compounds,  returning  it  to  the  atmos- 
phere.  Since  the  organic  world  coutinues  to  exist  and 
increase,  the  preponderance  of  effect  plainly  lies  with 
the  first  dass. 

It  has  beeil  shoAvn  by  Prof.  Wagner  of  Darm¬ 
stadt,  that  in  horse  düng  bacteria  are  present  that 
break  down  saltpeter  and  return  the  nitrogen  to  the 
air,  causing,  therefore,  nitrogen  fermentation.  Wino- 
gradski  of  St.  Petersburg  and  A.  Stutzer  and  R. 
Burri  in  Bonn  have  isolated  and  studied  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the  organisms  fermenting  horse  düng. 
Stutzer  and  Burri  found  certaindistinct  organisms  work¬ 
ing  together  at  the  same  time  in  the  culture  medium. 
One  w'as  identified  as  Bacterium  coli  communis,  liqui- 
fying  gelatine,  forming  no  spores,  facultative  anaerobic. 
The  second  kind,  obligative  aerobic,  not  liquifying  gela¬ 
tine,  forming  no  spores,  was  regarded  as  a  new  species, 
and  was  named  Bacterium  denitrißcans  I. 

Old  straw  was  likewise  found  to  contain  some 
organism  that  excite  a  nitrogen  fermentation  similar 
to  that  seen  in  horse  düng.  Further  study  of  the  same 
revealed  two  forms  of  bacteria,  one  large  and  one 
smaller.  The  larger  was  regarded  as  Bacillus  snbtilis, 
the  smaller  kind  was  undescribed  and  Avas  named  Bac¬ 
terium  denitrißcans  II.  Here  the  smaller  form  was  able 
alone  to  break  up  nitrates  and  nitrites  setting  free 
nitrogen.  B.  coli  communis  and  B.  denitrißcans  I,  in 
an  oxygen-free  atmosphere  caused  the  change  of  the 
nitrates  to  nitrites,  no  free  nitrogen  being  formed. 
A  limited  supply  of  air  permitted  nitrogen  fermenta- 
tion,  which  when  begun  proceeded  rapidly.  An  abun¬ 
dant  air  supply  caused  the  fermentation  to  nearly  or 
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quite  cea.se.  B.  denitriticans  II,  on  exclusion  of  air, 
fermented  potassium  nitrate  in  tlie  normal  manner. 
By  an  abundant  air  supply  fermentation  quite  stopped. 

As  a  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
above  the  author  declares  that  horse  manure  with  the 
contained  denitrifying  bacteria  is  harmful  wheu  put 
upon  the  soil.  causing  a  loss  of  available  nitrogen.  To 
make  it  harmless  it  must  be  sterilized  while  still  fresh 
by  treatinent  with  acids  and  the  soil  with  whioh  it  is 
to  be  manured  must  be  thoroughly  loosened  up,  to 
allow  free  access  of  air. 

[A.  Vogel  in  Apot-h.  Zeit.  11.,  p.  704.] 

Medieinal  Plauts  of  African  Natives. 

The  following  plants  are  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
region  of  the  German  East  African  posessions  in  their 
medical  practice.  Since  many  of  these  plants  play  a 
more  or  less  important  röle  in  European  medicine, 
names  and  uses  are  here  given. 

Anthelmintics  —  Hagenia  abyssinica  Willd.  (He- 
pah,  Habi),  the  flowers  alone  are  mixed  with  Olea 
chrysophylla  Lam.  (Awle),  Jasminum  floribundum  R. 
B.  (Habbi  tsalim),  Pbytolaeea  abyssinica  Hoffm. 
(Schebtzi),  Verbascum  ternacha  Hebst.  (Tirnaha),  Cro- 
ton  macrostachys  Rieh.  (Tambusch),  Bryonia  scrobu- 
lata  Hebst.  (Hoffa-falo),  Buddleya  poly stach yca  (Mad- 
dere),  Euphorbia  depauperata  Hchst.,  whicli  are  in 
part  intended  to  improve  the  taste  and  in  part  to  serve 
as  purgative.  Further,  Punica  granatnm  L.  bark  of 
root;  Cyperus  articulatus  L.  rhizome;  Celosia  trigyna 
L.  (Belbelta);  Pbytolaeea  abyssinica  Hoffm.,  fruits; 
Albizza  antbelmintica  Br.  (Ivosala),  bark;  Mogbania 
rhodocarpa Ktze.  (Waras,  Ivamala).  [Confusion  appears 
to  exist  here,  since  Flückiger  and  Hanbury  have  shown 
Waras  to  be  a  thing  distinct  from  Kamala  —  Pharma- 
cogr.  p.  575  R.  H.  T.]  Croton  macrostachys  Rieh. 
(Tambusch);  Myrsine  africana  L.  (Tatze),  fruits; 
Measa  lanceolata  Yorsk  (Soaria),  fruits;  Olea  chryso¬ 
phylla  Lam.  (Awle),  leaves;  Jasminum  abyssinicum 
Hebst.,  leaves;  Gompliocarpus  lineolatus  Desc.,  leaves; 
Sarcocepbalus  sambucina  Winterb.,  roots. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  acutifolia,  angustifolia  and  oho- 
vata,  follicles;  Tamarindus  indica  L.  (Subar  Mquad- 
scliu),  fruits;  Ricinus  communis  L.,  seeds;  Rumex  abys¬ 
sinica,  nervosa  and  Stendelii,  stem  and  roots  used 
especially  for  colic  in  cattle;  Argemone  mexicana  L., 
the  entire  plant;  Macrura  Angolensis  L.,  leaves;  Secu- 
ridaca  longepedunculata  Yres.,  leaves;  Jatropha  Cur- 
cas  L.  and  J.  multiflda,  seeds;  Euphorbia  depauperata 
Hebst.,  roots  and  seeds;  Cucumis  pustulata  Hock.,  root. 

Diuretics.  Boerbavia  paniculata  Rieh.  (Kudo), 
root;  Cissampelos  Pareira  L.  (Kischikie-oha-buga), 
root  and  bark ;  Jateorrbiza  Columbo,  root  and  bark; 
Argemone  mexicana  L.,  the  whole  plant. 

Febrifuges  and  Antidysenterics.  Jateorrbiza,  Co¬ 
lumbo,  Areca  Catecbu  L.  (Mpopoo),  seeds,  Hydnora 
abyssinica  A.  Br.,  rhizome;  Acacia  arabica  Willd.  (Ba¬ 
bel,  Bablah,  Garrat),  bark;  Caesalpinia,  Bonducella 
Roxb.  (Mkomwe,  Munga),  bark  and  leaves;  Biophy- 
tum  sensitivum  1)C.  (Kiforongo,  Faulongo),  leaves; 
Brucea  antidysenterica  Milk,  bark;  Gymnosporia  ob- 
scura  and  senegalemis,  Loes.,  leaves;  Witbania  somni- 
fera  L.  (Sabere,  Golla),  leaves;  Morinda  citriodora  L. 
leaves  and  bark ;  Crossopteryx  africana  Winterb.  ( M ’ ta- 


clombai),  bark;  Vernonia  Hildebrandtii  (Watschu),  the 
entire  plant. 

Antipsorica.  Elagellaria  indica  L.,  leaves;  Smilax 
Kraussiana,  root;  Argemone  mexicana,  milk  juice; 
Acacia  arabica,  bark;  Grewia  inaequilatera  Garek., 
leaves;  Cissus  adenocaulis  Stend.,  root;  Solanum  phar- 
macum  and  ptoricum  Kl.,  the  entire  plant;  Calopbyl- 
lum  inopbyllum  L.,  the  juice  obtained  from  incisions  in 
the  plant. 

Vulneraries.  Boerbavia  plumbaginea  Cav.,  leaves; 
Pbytolaeea  abyssinica  Hoffm.,  leaves;  Cassia  Absus  L., 
seeds;  Jatropha  Curcas  L.,  milk  juice;  Oehna  alboser- 
rata,  bark;  Adenia  venen ata,,  leaves  and  wood;  Sola¬ 
num  Schimperianum  Hchst.,  wood;  Solanum  odoense, 
fruits. 

Remedies  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Moldana  apet- 
ala,  the  entire  plant;  Argemone  mexicana  L.,  milk 
juice;  Capparis  tomentosa,  leaves;  Cassia  Absus  L. 
(Tschiuhim),  seeds. 

Antirheumatics.  Areca  Catecbu,  seeds;  Caesalpinia 
Bonducella,  oil  extracted  from  seed;  Ricinus  commu¬ 
nis,  oil  extracted  from  seed;  Cotapbyllum  inopbyllum, 
oil  obtained  from  fruits. 

Tonics.  Areca  Catecbu,  Boswellia  Hildebrandtii, 
resin;  Polygala  aphrodisiaca,  root  and  tops;  Acalypba, 
peduncularis,  entire  plant;  Skia,  Schimperiana,  root; 
Coffea  arabica  and  Zanguebarica  as  well  as  the  seeds 
of  Cola  ( Sterculia )  acurnina. 

Narcotics.  Cyperus  articulatus,  root;  Argemone 
mexicana,  Dalbergia,  Melanoxyla,  roots;  Olea  chrys- 
opbylla,  Datura  alba  (Mnarä,  Mnara-bu),  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers  and  root  bark.  Nicotiana  Tabacum  L.  and  rustica. 

Diaphoretics.  Andropogon  Scboenantbus  L.,  leaves. 

Cardiac.  Strophantbus  Combe  (Combe,  Gombi), 
seeds. 

Poison  antidotes.  Cerototheea  sesamoides,  for  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake;  Solanum  antidotum,  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  for  arrow  poison  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  Strophantbus  combe ;  Solanum  duplosinatum. 

Various  plants  of  the  above,  although  not  ofhcial 
are  in  parts  already  used  in  homeopathy  and  wlien 
better  known  will  probably  find  use  in  allopathy. 

[Pharm.  Wochensch.  13,  p.  288.] 


New  Remedies. 

Urisolvin  (Mahl), 

a  combination  of  chemically  pure  urea  with  lithiuin  acid 
citrate,  has  recently  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
diuretic  and  as  a  solvent  for  uric  acid.  It  is  especially 
reconnnended  in  uric  acid  diathesis  and  its  results: 
gout,  urinary  calculi,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Holzin,  Holzinol  and  Sterisol. 

In  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  68th  meeting  of  scien- 
tists  and  physicians,  Dr.  Rosenberg  of  Berlin  reported 
on  the  above  named  Solutions  of  formaldehyde  and  their 
use  as  disinfectants  and  preservative  agents.  Holzin, 
first  recommended  by  Dr.  Oppenheim,  is  a  60  p.  c.  solu- 
tion  of  formalin  in  methyl  alcohol,  intended  for  disin- 
fecting  objects  by  mere  application.  Holzinol,  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  before-mentioned,  contains  some  menthol, 
not  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  mucous  membranes 
against  irritation  by  the  formaldehyde  vapors,  but  also 
because  of  its  beneficial  action  on  the  respiratory  Organs. 
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A  3  p.  c.  solution  suffices  to  sterilize  the  lioors  of  sick- 
rooms  by  simple  moistening  with  a  rag,  wliile  aotual 
tests  liave  proved  that  all  pathogenic  germs  succumb 
to  a  solution  of  1  in  75,000.  Sterizol  is  a  solution  of 
milk  sugar,  saturated  with  formaldehyde,  and  intended 
for  internal  administration.  Doses  of  0.01 — 0.06  g.  did 
not  injure  the  general  health  of  patients  nor  change  the 
Constitution  of  the  blood,  as  shown  by  microscopical 
examination.  The  urine  was  free  from  albumen.  If  the 
peptonized  urine  was  employed  as  a  nutrient  medium 
for  typhoid  germs,  it  proved  to  be  sterile,  wliile  in  the 
control  experiments  there  was  an  abundant  growth 
visible.  Dr.  Rosenberg  recommends  sterizol  for  internal 
administration  in  tuberculosis,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  etc., 
and  is  at-  present  engaged  in  new  therapeutical  investi- 
gations  of  the  same. 

Caffeine-iodol,  a  substitute  for  iodoform,  is  obtained 
by  mixing  alcoholic  Solutions  of  the  components  in 
molecular  proportions. 

latrol,  an  oxyiodomethylanilid,  is  an  odorless,  non- 
poisonous  antiseptic,  produced  by  tlie  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  upon  an  aniline  derivative. 

Iodothyrin  is  the  new  name  under  whicli  “thyroi- 
odin”  comes  upon  the  market.  (For  particulars  see 
pp.  91  &  93,  Vol.  14,  of  this  journal.) 

Glandular  Preparations. 

Among  the  numerous  organo-therapeutical  prepara¬ 
tions  which  of  late  liave  come  into  use,  and  many  of 
whicli  liave  been  mentioned  in  previous  nuinbers  of  the 
“Review”,  the  following  have  recently  beeil  placed  upon 
the  market  in  the  form  of  tabloids  by  the  firm  of 
Burrouglis,  Welcome  &  Co.,  who  recommend  them  j 
as  being  free  from  decomposition  products  as  well  as 
from  all  unpleasant  odor  and  taste:  Thyroid  tabloids, 
employed  in  myxoedema,  cretinism,  obesity  etc.;  Cere- 
brinin  tabloids  (gray  brain  matter),  in  brain  disorders, 
melancholia  and  neurasthenia;  Didynin  tabloids  (testicle 
substance),  in  general  debility,  hysteria,  and  as  an 
aphrodisiac;  Ovarian  substance  tabloids,  in  diseases  of 
that  orgau ;  Mammary  gland  tabloids,  in  fibroma  of  the 
uterus,  in  menorrhagia,  dysmenorrheea  etc.;  Parotid 
gland  tabloids,  in  ovarian  fibroma,  metrorrhagia,  leu- 
corrhoea;  Pituitary  gland  tabloids,  in  acromegalia; 
Red  bone  marrow  tabloids,  in  leueocythsemia,  anaemic 
conditions,  etc.;  Prostate  gland  tabloids,  in  prostate 
hypertrophy ;  Spleen  substance  tabloids,  in  arnemia  and 
chlorosis;  Suprarenal  gland  tabloids,  in  functional  dis- 
turbances  of  that  gland;  Thymus  tabloids,  in  goitre; 
Kidney  substance  tabloids,  in  nephritis,  uraemia,  etc.; 
Liver  substance  tabloids,  in  jaundice,  liver  cirrhosis, 
etc.;  Lymphatic  tabloids,  in  lymphadenoma,  exophthal- 
mia  and  various  glandular  swellings;  Pancreas  tabloids, 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  wlien  due  to  disease  of  the  pancreas; 
Pineal  gland  tabloids,  in  organic  as  well  as  functional 
diseases  of  the  brain;  Salivary  gland  tabloids,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  gland  in  extirpation  of  the  latter  and 
in  insufficient  prodnetion  of  ptyalin;  Spinal  cord  tab¬ 
loids,  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  Uterus 
wall  tabloid,  in  diseases  resulting  from  the  extirpation 
of  the  uterus;  Fallopian  tubes  tabloids. 

Kn  oll  &  Co.  put  up  most  of  the  above  preparations 
in  powder  form,  diluted  with  sugar  of  milk  so  that  the 
preparations  repi’esent  either  the  same  or  twice  the 
quantity  of  the  fresh  organ. 
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An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Possessions  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  parallel  of  the  Southern  boundary  of 
Virginia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  west¬ 
ward  to  the  102 d  Meridian.  By  Natlianiel 
Lord  Britton,  Ph.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Botany  in  Columbia  University  and  Di- 
rector-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  and  Hon.  Addison  Brown,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  In  three 
volumes.  Vol.  I,  Ophioglossacese  to  Aizoacese. 
pp.  xn,  612,  with  1425  illustrations  in  the 
text.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
1896.  $3.00  net  per  volume. 

As  stated  by  the  authors  in  the  introduction, 
this  is  the  first  work  published  in  tliis  country 
which  purports  to  be  a  completely  illustrated  flora. 
It  will  certainly  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  botanists  of  the  country,  especially  those 
whose  herbarium  facilities  are  limited.  The  com- 
parison  of  object  with  object  affords  of  course  the 
most  satisfactory  basis  of  identification.  Next  to 
this  comes  comparison  with  correct  and  well  exe- 
cuted  illustrations.  The  present  work  when  com- 
pleted  will  provide  the  latter  and,  at  a  moderate 


cost,  place  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  maikes 
any  pretense  to  knowledge  of  systematic  botany, 
within  the  limits  here  treated,  the  means  of  doing 
for  himself,  in  a  large  measure  that  which  he  has 
heretofore  feit  compelled  to  have  done  for  him  by 
the  specialist. 

In  the  sequence  of  f  am  dies  and  genera  tlie 
authors  have  followed  closely  the  plan  of  Engler 
and  Prantl  in  their  “Natürliche  Pflanzenfamilien” 
in  accordance  with  present  knowledge  of  relation- 
ship.  They  have  also  in  following  the  spirit  of 
rules  adopted  by  both  European  and  American 
botanists  for  securing  greater  stability  in  nomen- 
clature,  changed  the  names  of  many  genera  and 
species.  These  changes  will  doubtless  cause  some 
temporary  inconvenience,  but  if  in  tliis  way  order 
shall  succeed  chaos,  none  will  regret  the  incon- 
veniences. 

Condensed  keys  to  the  genera  and  species  add 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  A  key  to 
the  families  would  make  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  older  manuals  where  this  is  desinable. 
In  addition  to  the  concise  description  of  the  species 
eacli  is  illustrated.  The  illustrations  consist  of 
representations  of  the  entire  plant  or  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  it,  reduced  to  from  Vs  to  %  natural 
size,  and  generally  the  floral  Organs  considerably 
magnified. 

The  use  of  the  duodecimal  System  of  measure- 
ment  in  a  scientific  work  in  the  very  close  of  the 
nineteenth  Century  should  receive  the  disapproval 
of  all.  The  mechanical  work  on  the  volume  issued 
is  good  in  every  l-espect.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  are  ready  for  the  printer  and  will  appear 
as  rapidly  as  the  work  of  printing  will  allow. 

L.  S.  Cheney. 

Naturwissenschaftliche  Einführung  in  die 
Bakteriologie.  Von  Dr.  Ferd.  Hueppe, 
Professor  der  Hygiene  an  der  deutschen  Uni¬ 
versität  zu  Prag.  Ein  Bd,,  pp.  vi,  268.  Mit 
28  Holzschnitten  im  Texte.  C.  W,  Kreidel's 
Verlag,  Wiesbaden.  1895.  M.  6.00. 

Bacteriology,  as  one  of  the  most  recent  branches 
of  biological  Science,  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  that  it  is  considered 
by  many  as  the  cliinax  of  modern  scientific  at- 
tainment.  To  be  told  that  bacteriology  during 
all  t.hese  years  has  occupied  an  inferior  position 
judged  from  a  truly  scientific  standpoint,  that  it 
was  almost  exclusively  a  descriptive  Science  and 
that  it  is  at  present  in  a  stage  of  transition  from 
a  descriptive  to  an  exact  Science,  no  doubt  is  a 
surprise  to  many.  It  is  true  that  in  several  depart- 
ments  of  investigation  bacteriologists  have  gone 
beyond  the  merely  descriptive  standpoint,  but  in 
most  of  these  instances  bacteriology  was  made 
subservient  either  to  medicine  or  dairying.  An  ex- 
position  of  bacteriology  as  an  exact  Science  from 
a  purely  biological  standpoint  hacl  thus  far  not 
been  attempted.  To  have  written  such  a  work  in 
a  broad  philosophic  spirit  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  author.  The  work  is  most  timely  and 
suggestive. 

As  an  introduction  into  the  scientific  study  of 
bacteriology  it  is  evidently  not  intended  for  ele- 
mentary  bacteriological  students.  Bacteriological 
technique  is  entirely  omitted  and  the  chapter  on 
Forms  of  bacteria  is  entirely  general  and  comprises 
only  thirty-two  pages.  Besides  the  numerous 
treatises  on  descriptive  bacteriology  the  author 
himself  has  written  a  work  on  Die  Formen  der 
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Bakterien  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zu  den  Gattungen 
und  Arten.  On  the  other  hand  the  book  is  not 
merely  written  for  advanced  students  in  bacteri- 
ology,  but  for  the  Student  of  biology  and  ehemistry, 
indeed  for  the  general  reader  of  modern  Science. 

The  absence  of  descriptive  detail  and  the  Philo¬ 
sophie  thread  running  through  the  various  chap- 
ters  make  these  not  only  interesting  reading,  but 
at  times  truly  fascinating.  That  many  of  the 
views  expressed  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
allowance  and  even  skepticism,  must  be  expected 
in  a.  first  attempt  of  this  kind.  It  occurs  and  even 
occurs  frequently  in  mucli  older  Sciences  that  the 
views  of  two  investigators  of  high  standing  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  To  discuss 
the  views  presented,  therefore,  cannot  fall  within 
the  proper  scope  of  a  book  review.  The  fact  that 
the  views  respecting  the  form  and  life  function  of 
the  bacteria  are  undergoing  rapid  changes,  is  suf- 
ficient  reason  torefrain  frorn  a  discussion  of  details. 
The  principal  value  of  the  book,  aside  from  being 
the  first  general  treatise  of  its  kind,  lies  in  its 
suggestivenes.  The  exaetness  of  many  of  the  de- 
ductions  based  on  comparatively  few  experiments 
may  often  be  questioned.  Yet  this  condition  is 
preferable  by  far  to  one  of  dogmatism  based  on  a 
series  of  one-sided  experiments  and  a  large  dose 
of  ignorance.  If  the  views  suggested  are  false  they 
can  be  combatted,  but  a  negation  will  often  necessi- 
tate  experimentation  along  new  lines  and  thus 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  Science.  To  find  fault 
with  still  doubtful  views  would,  therefore,  in  this 
case  implv  smallness  on  the  part  of  the  critic.  Sug- 
gestiveness  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  cannot  help 
being  impressed  with  the  critical  vein  running 
through  most  of  the  chapters  and  with  the  fact 
that  it  sometimes  betrays  a  somewhat  hyper- 
critical  and  sensitive  spot.  To  a  person  outside 
of  bacteriological  controversy  the  views  attributed 
to  others  at  times  appear  exaggerated  at  least. 
Bacteriology  is  still  in  a  stage  of  development  in 
which  the  formation  of  schools  comes  natural  to 
men.  Far  from  underestimating  the  value  of  one 
scliool  in  breaking  down  dogmatic  views  of  another 
it  must  be  generally  conceded  that  the  opposing 
school  is  sometimes  as  one-sided  as  the  school 
opposed.  Contributiöns  from  such  schools  are  apt 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  debate,  rather  than  of  a 
many  sided,  well  rounded  discourse.  As  the  Science 
of  bacteriology  advances,  this  tendency,  no  doubt, 
will  be  outgrown  more  and  more. 

Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  book 
is  dedicated  to  the  Militärärztliche  Bildungsanstalt 
of  Berlin  in  the  year  of  the  hundreth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  and  that  this  institution  has 
produced  such  men  as  Helmholtz,  Virchow,  Beh¬ 
ring,  Loeffler  and  the  author  of  this  treatise. 

E.  K. 

Grundriss  der  Physik.  By  Dr.  Walter  Gutt- 
mann.  pp.  128.  George  Thieme,  Leipzig. 
1896. 

Within  the  small  space  of  128  pages,  Dr.  Walter 
Guttmann  has  Condensed  an  outline  of  the  entire 
subject  of  physics.  If  this  book  were  intended  as 
a  compendium  of  the  subject,  or  even  as  a  book 
upon  which  the  Student  were  to  depend  for  his  sole 
guidanee  in  this  science,  its  deficiencies  would  be 
most  lamentable.  The  author,  however,  guards 
against  criticism  in  this  direction  by  saying  in  the 


preface  that  he  intends  to  give  merely  an  outline 
or  synopsis  of  the  subject,  and  designs  this  only 
for  chemists  and  pharmacists,  and  others  who 
desire  to  täke  only  a  minor  study  in  physics. 
f'onsidered  in  the  light  of  the  author ’s  purpose  in 
writing  the  book,  this  little  work  fulfills  its  pur¬ 
pose  well.  The  various  principles  of  physics  are 
brought  out  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  al- 
though  they  are  briefly  treated,  and  long  mathe- 
matical  discussions  are  omitted.  The  subject  is 
brought  down  to  date,  for  a  short  chapter  is 
added  on  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  in  many  places 
the  reader  is  surpi’ised  at  the  detail  which  has 
been  employed  in  so  brief  a  treatise,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Cardinal  points  of  a  lens. 
The  book,  however,  could  liardly  be  used  as  a 
text,  and  probably  would  be  found  most  useful  if 
used  as  an  extended  syllabus  to  a  good  course  of 
experimental  lectures.  Benjamin  IF.  Snow. 

An  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine, 
Biology  and  Allied  Sciences,  ineluding 
the  pronunciation,  accentuation,  derivation, 
and  definition  of  the  terms  used  in  medicine, 
anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  gynecology, 
therapeutics,  materia  medica,  pathologv, 
dermatology,  pediatrics,  ophthalmology,  oto- 
logy,  laryngology,  physiology,  neurology, 
histology,  toxicology,  dietetics,  legal  medi¬ 
cine,  psychology,  climatology,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  various  Sciences  closely  related  to  medi¬ 
cine,  bacteriology,  parasitology,  microscopy, 
botany,  zoologv,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  Chem¬ 
istry,  hygiene,  electricity,  veterinary  medicine, 
etc.  By  George  M.  Gould,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Third  edition,  revised.  One  vol.,  pp.  xvi, 
1633,  with  tables  and  illustrations.  P. 
Blakist  on,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1896. 

Dr.  Gould’s  experiences  as  author  of  The 
Student’s  Medical  Dictionary  and  as  editor  of  The 
Medical  News  seem  to  have  especially  fitted  him 
for  the  planning  and  execution  of  a,  work  that 
might  well  be  called  the  “medical  Webster.”  The 
practical  success  of  the  result  as  expressed  by  the 
appearance  of  three  editions  within  a  year  and  a 
half  seem  to  fully  warrant  the  above  Statement. 
That  such  a  bibliographic  production  is  not  the 
wrork  of  one  man  may  readily  be  surmised  from 
the  array  of  subjects  enumerated  on  the  title  page. 
Medicine  alone  has  been  specialized  to  an  extreme 
extent,  but  if  biology,  ehemistry  and  a  liost  of 
other  more  or  less  related  Sciences  are  included 
within  the  scope  of  a  dictionary,  one  is  inclined 
rather  to  regret  that  the  number  of  colaborers 
was  not  even  larger. 

The  prime  object,  as  far  as  selection  of  words 
is  concerned,  was  not  only  to  inelude  an  epito- 
mization  of  the  works  of  older  lexicographers,  but 
to  inelude  the  thousands  of  new  terms  that  have 
been  coined  in  recent  years  by  a  host  of  active 
specialists  in  all  departments,  and  which  were 
scattered  through  almost  countless  medical  treat- 
ises  and  periodicals.  The  stress  that  is  laid  on 
the  relation  of  biology  to  medicine,  the  former 
being  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  latter, 
and  the  inclusion  of  numerous  biological  terms 
help  to  emphasize  the  truely  modern  scientific  con- 
ception  of  the  work. 

The  book  is  not  a  dictionary  pure  and  simple, 
but  it  is  encyclopaedic  in  character.  This  accounts 
for  the  descriptive  paragraphs,  which  are  not  in- 
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frequent,  for  lengthy  tables  and  illustrations  not 
only  within  the  text,  but  at  tim  es  occupying  a 
whole  page  or  even  more. 

To  criticize  in  detail  a  work  that  is  tbe  pro- 
duet  of  a  number  of  specialists  certainly  does  not 
lie  in  the  province  of  an  individual.  As  to  Chemical 
definitions,  liowever,  the  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  express  the  regret  that  a  Science  that  has  been 
specialized  to  an  equal  degree  with  medicine,  should 
not  have  received  more  attention  at  the  hand  of 
chemists.  Chemistry  should  receive  equal  recogni- 
tion  with  biology  in  the  study  of  medicine. 

As  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  book,  it 
must  be  pronounced  excellent.  Without  the  waste 
of  space  the  columns  are  compact,  but  do  not  at 
all  appear  crowded.  The  judicious  use  of  heavy 
faced  type  for  primes  and  subprimes,  and  of  italics 
for  the  phonetic  pronunciation,  references,  etc. 
facilitates  rapid  orientation .  The  type  is  clean  cut 
and  the  press-work  is  good,  considerations  of  great 
importance  in  a  reference  work  to  be  used  as  freely 
as  a  dictionary.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  both 
author  and  publishers  and  will  prove  a.  valuable 
addition  t-o  a  general  scientific  and  pharmaceutical 
as  well  as  medical  library.  E.  K. 

Entwickelung  und  Bedeutung  der  Zahl 
und  des  Masse«.  Beinhold  Patitz. 
Selbstverlag.  1896.  pp.  vi,  208. 

Tliis  little  work  professedly  written  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  ad  Option  in  the  United  States  of  the 
metric  System  of  weights  and  measures  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  slcetches  illustrating 
the  growth  of  astronomy  from  the  earliest  historic 
period  to  the  present  time,  supplemented  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  interesting  material  relat- 
ing  to  Contemporary  astronomers. 

Opinions  will  always  differ  as  to  what  should 
be  ineluded  and  what  excluded  from  a  work  of 
this  kind  and  the  author’s  sins  in  this  respect  are 
probable  no  greater  than  those  of  many  another, 
although  in  places  considerable  editorial  pruning 
would  seem  to  be  requisite  to  remove  from  the 
biographical  matter  a  strong  autobiogra.phical 
smack.  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Patitz  has  given  us 
an  agreeable  melange  in  which  sorne  things  not 
easily  accessible  elsewhere  are  mixed  with  much 
that  is  common  propertv. 

George  C.  Comstock. 

Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  Natur¬ 
wissenschaften.  Zugleich  eine  Einführung 
in  das  Studium  der  naturwissenschaftlichen 
Litteratur.  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Danne- 
mann.  1.  Band:  Erläuterte  Abschnitte 
aus  den  W e r k e n  hervorragender  Na¬ 
turforscher.  Ein  Bd.,  pp.  xn,  375,  mit  44 
Abbildungen  in  Wiedergabe  nach  den  Origi¬ 
nalwerken.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engel¬ 
mann,  Leipzig.  1896.  M.  6,  gebdn.  M.  7.20. 

The  ever  increasing  interest  revealed  for  the 
history  of  Science  and  the  Sciences  as  we  approach 
the  close  of  this  Century  is  highly  gratifying.  The 
growth  of  the  natural  Sciences  during  the  present 
Century  has  been  so  phenomenal,  what  might  be 
termed  their  “material  development”  has  been  so 
great  that  the  higher  interests  frequently  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  In  chemistry  the  productive- 
ness  of  the  benzene  theory  and  its  congeners  has 
resulted  in  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of  new  facts 
that  chemists  seem  to  have  been  oblivious  of  the 


almost  cliaotic  condition  that  cliaracterizes  many 
of  our  text-  and  reference  books  in  which  these  facts 
are  recorded.  Chemical  philosophy  as  well  as  history 
were  equally  ignored.  The  chemist  feit  justified  in 
rediculing  tlie  speculative  pliilosopher  who  talked 
nonsense  about  Chemical  phenomena  of  which  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  The  consequence  was  a 
skepticism  toward  all  philosophic  tendencies.  In 
the  pride  of  his  accomplishments  the  chemist  also 
ridiculed  the  alchemist,  the  iatrochemist  and  the 
disciple  of  the  philogistic  school.  He  failed  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  thread  connecting  the 
present  age  with  the  very  dawn  of  chemistry. 

Fortunately  there  have  always  been  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  It  is  equally  fort-unate  that  the 
exception  of  this  Century  now  Stands  a  good  sliow 
of  becoming  the  rule  of  the  next.  The  “Probier¬ 
künstler’'  and  the  “chemische  Küche”  have  radi- 
cally  changed.  It  is  now  universally  recognized 
that  a  disciplinary  value  of  no  mean  order  must 
be  accorded  to  a  rational  study  of  chemistry. 
That  as  a  cultural  study  it  should  not  receive  the 
same  universal  recognition  is  largely  due  to  the 
extended  teclmical  application  which  chemistry 
has  fountl,  but  in  part  also  to  chemists  tliem- 
selves,  who  have  ignored  the  philosophical  and 
historical  aspects  of  their  Science.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  historical  lecture  in  Sciences  at  German 
universities  was  the  exception,  to-day  a  Chemical 
institute  can  liardly  be  considered  as  doing  its 
duty  without  at  least  one  historical  course  of 
lectures. 

What  has  been  said  about  chemistry  applies 
to  tlie  other  Sciences:  to  some  less,  to  some  even 
more.  The  university  Student,  as  a  rule,  has 
access  not  only  to  historical  treatices  on  the 
various  Sciences,  but  to  original  articles  of  his¬ 
toric  value  and  more  or  less  to  older  literature  in 
general.  In  recent  years  reprints  of  the  classics 
with  notes  are  published  for  more  convenient  and 
intelligent  use.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  foster  the 
historic  spirit  than  the  familiarity  with  original 
articles.  To  make  such  a  familiarity  easy,  to  a 
limited  extent  it  is  true,  but  sufiieiently  to  create 
a  desire  for  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding  of  the  subject  is  the  object  and  merit 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  “Grundriss”  before  us. 
The  sixty-two  selections  from  classics  in  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  physi- 
ology,  geology  and  anthropology  with  the  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  their  authors  and  short 
foot-notes  will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction 
into  the  history  of  Science  in  general.  Thougli  the 
book  will  be  valuable  to  the  university  Student 
who  has  given  but  little  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Science,  it  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  the  Colleges  and  even  preparatory  schools;  for 
tbe  study  of  the  history  of  Science  like  the  study 
of  general  history  should  begin  as  early  as 
possible.  The  monographic  treatment  with  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  makes  it  specially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  beginners  in  the  study  of  Science. 

Whether  it  is  unwarranted  optimism  to  hope 
for  such  an  innovation  in  a  country  where  at 
present  a  twelve  weeks’  normal  course  in  physics, 
chemistry  or  botany  is  often  considered  sutficient 
preparation  to  teach  these  Sciences  in  high-scliools 
the  future  alone  will  demonstrate.  Let  us  hope 
the  English  language  will  soon  possess  a  like  work 
j  which  may  aid  in  paving  the  way  for  a  more 
J  extended  study  of  the  history  of  the  natural 
Sciences.  E.  K. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  APRIL  1896. 


American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Sectio«  o«  Education  and  Legislation. 

Fourty-fottrth  Annual  Meeting  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada, 
Augnst  12th  to  18th,  1896. 

The  officers  of  this  section  solicit  papers  upon  auy 
subject  pertaining  to  pharmaceutical  education  and 
legislation.  As  topics  of  interest  the  followihg  are  sug- 
gested : 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  pharmacy  legislation 
upon  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States? 

2.  What  is  the  best  form  of  law  for  regulating  the  j 
labeling  and  sale  of  poisons? 

3.  Should  a  pharmacy  law  provide  for  one  or  for 
two  grades  of  licentiates? 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  in  pharmacy  legislation  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  states? 

5.  Is  the  sale  of  intoxieating  liquor  in  a  drug  störe 
strictly  for  medicinal  purposes  a  necessity,  or  would  it 
be  wise  to  prohibit  the  sale  excepting  in  compounds 
absolutely? 

6.  What  is  the  best  method  of  conducting  examin- 
ations  under  existing  laws,  and  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  the  boards  are  required  to  work? 

7.  To  what  extent,  under  existing  circumstances, 
can  the  work  of  examining  boards  be  made  more  prac¬ 
tica!  ? 

8.  To  what  extent  should  a  candidate  for  regist- 
ration  in  pharmacy  be  required  to  be  familiär  with  the 
working  formulas  of  official  preparations? 

9.  To  what  extent  should  a  candidate  for  regist- 
ration  in  pharmacy  be  required  to  be  familiär  with  the 
subject«  of  microscopy  and  Volumetrie  analysis? 

10.  To  what  extent  should  the  physiological  proper- 
ties  and  therapeutic  action  of  drugs  be  taught  as  a  pari 
<>1  a  course  in  pharmaceutical  materia  medica? 

11.  What  is  the  place  of  the  “Quiz”  in  a  course  in 
pharmacy  ? 

Papers  upon  any  otlier  topic  appropriate  to  tliis 
section  will  be  welcomed.  Papers  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  not  later  tlian  June  Ist,  1896. 
Carl  S.  N.  Uallberg,  Chairman, 

358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Jas.  H.  Beal,  Secretary, 

Scio,  Ohio. 


Section  on  Scientific  Papers. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Sanguinarin.  The  liquid  preparations  slowly  de- 
posit  a  precipitate  upon  the  sides  of  the  Containers. 
Can  a  menstruum  be  devised  which  will  hold  permanent- 
l.v  in  solution  the  soluble  constituents? 

2.  Gelatine  Capsnies.  What  general  rule  should  be 
adopted  in  compounding  prescriptions  ordering  gelatin 
capsules?  When  should  the  ingredients  be  dispensed  in 
dry  powder,  and  when  is  it  preferable  to  form  them  into 
a  mass? 

3.  Ichthyol.  Ichthyol  is  now  being  used  internallv, 
dissolved  in  water  and  otlier  media.  A  palatable  form 
of  administration  is  wanted. 


4.  Salol  and  Acetanilid  are  given  usually  in  powder 
form.  Cannot  formulas  for  therapeutically  unobjeetion- 
able  liquid  preparations  of  the  same  be  devised? 

5.  Salicylic  Acid.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  syn- 
tlietical  salicylic  acid  now  in  the  market  occasionally 
sliows  the  presence  of  salol.  Is  this  Statement  correct, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

6.  Fonnalin.  A  40  percent  solution  of  formaldehyde 
under  that  name  is  attracting  much  attention  as  an 
antiseptic  and  deodorizer.  A  good  practical  formul a  for 
it«  preparation  by  the  retail  pharmacists  is  wanted. 

7.  Kamala.  It  is  supposed  that  rosin  is  the  active 
constituent.  Investigation  recommended.  Is  a  tincture 
advisable? 

8.  Pyretlmnn  Carneuin.  ’j  In sect Powder.  Can 

**  Roseuni.  it  not  be  used  as 

**  Cinerariaefolium  J  a  medicine?  On 

what  depend  their  insecticide  properties? 

9.  Yeronica  Olficinalis  is  used  largely  as  a  house 
remedy  for  pectoral  complaints  and  skin  diseases.  Is 
there  any  alkaloid  or  active  principle  in  the  plant  to 
warrant  such  use? 

10.  Yiscuin  Album  (  Mistletoe)  is  used  by  practicion- 
ers  to  arrest  post-partum  and  other  uterine  hemorr- 
liages.  Investigation  invited. 

11.  Pichnrim  Beans.  What  are  they?  Various  de- 
scriptions  of  their  oils  are  given  by  different  investigators. 

12.  Strophanthus  Seeds.  A  determination  of  the 
active  principles  in  the  seeds  of  commerce,  their  nature, 
quantity,  and  method  of  valuation. 

13.  Pareira.  Pareira  is  a  valuable  diuretic  and  tonic 
drug.  Buxine  has  been  found  in  it,  butthis  can  hardly 
be  the  important  principle.  What  is  it? 

14.  Rhus.  What  is  the  really  potent  principle  of  the 

Rlius  group?  Is  it  a  volatile  acid  as  claimed  by  Maisch, 

or  is  it  a  substance  resembling  Cardol? 

**> 

15.  Tannin.  At  what  season  of  the  year  should  the 
tannin  drugs  be  gathered?  What  relation  does  the 
amount  of  tannin  present  bear  to  that  of  starch  ?  Does 
the  tannin  increase  as  the  starch  decreases?  Or,  is  tliis 
true  of  some  drugs  but  not  of  others? 

16.  Cypripedinin.  There  appears  to  be  a  poisonous 
principle,  producing  effects  similar  to  those  of  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  in  the  glandular  liairs  of  some  Cypri- 
pediums,  particularly  C.  Spectabile.  What  is  tliis  prin¬ 
ciple? 

17.  Iris.  Therhizomes  of  many  species  of  Iris  abound 
in  starch,  as  the  species  that  furnish  the  orris  root  of 
commerce,  but  the  rhizomes  of  Iris  Yersicolor  and  of  the 
Iris  pseudo-acorus  do  not  turn  blue  with  iodine  solution. 
What  is  the  carbonliydrate  present? 

18.  Yeratrum.  By  what  means  may  the  rhizomes 
of  Veratrum  Album  best  be  distinguished  form  those 
of  Veratrum  Viride?  Some  method  is  desirable  by  means 
of  which  this  may  be  done  easily  and  with  certainty. 

19.  Aconites.  The  different  aconites  are  very  liable 
to  be  confounded.  In  the  case  of  drugs  so  potent  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that.  the  structure  of  each  species 
liable  to  be  gathered  or  sold  for  the  officinal  should  be 
carefully  described.  Someone  should  untertake  the  task 
of  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  microseopieal 
structure  of  all  the  species. 
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20.  Pepsin  Test.  A  discussion  of  the  variable  results 
obtained  in  the  tests. 

21.  Cotton -Seed  Oil.  A  revievv  of  the  tests  for  its 
presence  as  an  adulterant  in  other  fixed  oils. 

22.  Cod-Liver  Oil.  Are  the  official  tests  sufficient  to 
distingnish  a  pure  eod-liver  oil?  If  not,  wliat  additional 
ones  slioukl  be  adopted? 

23.  Methyl  Acetate.  Write  a  paper  on  the  possible 
use  of  methjl  acetate  as  a  solvent  in  pharmacv. 

24.  Sodiiun  Bisulpliite.  T  he  sodium  bisulpliite  of 
commerce  is  rarelv  found  inore  than  one-fourth  the 
strength  required  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Is  the 
official  Standard  too  high,  or  does  this  salt  rapidly  de- 
teriorate  ou  keepin g? 

25.  Terpeneless  Yolatile  Oils  are  now  articles  of 
commerce.  Are  they  liable  to  deteriorate  on  keeping? 
How  much  stronger  are  they  than  ordinary  volatile  oils? 

26.  Lard  Oil.  Lard  oil  appears  to  be  grossly  adul- 
terated.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  lard  oil  in  the  open 
market  of  the  Standard  of  purity  of  the  U.  S.  Plmrina- 
copoeia,  ? 

27.  (tuaiacol.  Commercial  guaiacol  varies  in  purity 
from  50  to  90  percent  according  to  Dr.  Squibb.  Cannot 
some  process  be  devised  for  its  assay  and  puriflcation, 
if  necessary? 

CoMMITTEK  OX  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS: 

Samuel  P.  Sadler,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  C.  Alpers,  Secretarv, 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Associate, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Cominittees  and  Delegates  for  1895—6. 

President  J.  M.  Love  of  Kansas  City  announces  the 
following : — 

Membership. — Oscar  H.  Ott,  chairman,  Sedalia,  Mis¬ 
souri ;  Fred.  Reicht,  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company,  St. 
Louis;  Wm.  Berryman,  Sweet  Springs;  H.  T.  McArthur, 
Chillicothe;  A.  S.  Forker,  Kansas  City;  C.  A.  Hinton, 
Springfield;  Frank  Mittong,  Moffit-West  Drug  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

Papers  and  Queries.  — C.  E.  Corcoran,  chairman, 
Kansas  City;  A.  X.  Doersehuk,  Kansas  City;  J.  M.  Good, 
St.  Louis;  A.  J.  Boaz,  Springfield:  E.  Soper,  St.  Joseph. 

Legislation. — A.  Maupin,  chairman,  Pattonsburg; 
A.  Brandenberger,  Jefferson  City;  C.  C.  Davidson,  Eldo¬ 
rado  Springs;  Geo.E.  Kimball,  Kansas  City;  Otto  Claus, 
St.  Louis. 

Drug  Adulteration.  —  Professor  Francis  Hemm, 
chairman,  St.  Louis. 

Sübcommittees.  —  1.  Pharmaceutical:  G.  H.  Chas. 
Klie,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  St.  Louis;  A.  Brandenberger,  Ph.  G., 
Jefferson  City;  A.  X.  Doersehuk,  Kansas  City. 

2.  Chemical:  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C.,  St. 
Louis;  G.  H.  Chas.  Klie,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  St.  Louis;  Chas. 
Houser,  Pli.  1).,  Flat  River. 

3.  Mieroscopical :  H.  M.  Whelpley,  M.  D.,  Pli.  G., 
St.  Louis;  J.  C.  Falk,  M.  I).,  Ph.  G.,  St.  Louis;  Wm.  K. 
Ilhardt,  Ph.  G.,  Pli.  C.,  St.  Louis. 

Trade  Interests.  —  Mr.  F.  A.  Faxon,  chairman, 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  Gustave  G. Meyer,  St.  Louis;  Hon.  C.  P. 


Walbridge,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  M.  H.  Evans,  St.  Louis;  Mr. 
J.  P.  Raymond,  Kansas  City. 

Microscopy. — Dr.  F.  L.  James,  chairman,  St.  Louis; 
Dr.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Kansas  City;  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
St.  Louis;  Mr.  W.  E.  Bard,  Sedalia;  Mr.  W.  A.  Hume, 
Columbia. 

Entertainment.  —  F.  W.  Sihler,  chairman;  W.  I’. 
Hucke,  Kansas  City;  A.  Breunert,  Kansas  City;  J.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Kansas  City;  F.  R.  Scharlach,  St.  Louis;  W.  C.  Off, 
St.  Louis;  A.  S.  Forker,  Kansas  City;  Ed.  G.  Orear, 
Breckenridge;  Geo.  L. Parsons,  Kansas  City;  Geo.  Eyssell, 
Kansas  City;  0.  B.  Dickinson,  Kansas  City;  J.  H.  Barnes, 
Liberty;  W.  C.  Johnson,  St.  Louis;  Ferd.  L.  Crampton, 
Kansas  City;  Geo.  F.  Berry,  Kansas  City;  J.  C.  Simmons, 
Liberty;  W.  I).  Hussung,  St.  Louis;  G.  P.  Hardesty, 
Kansas  City;  W.  E.  King,  Kansas  City;  W.  M.  Feder¬ 
mann,  Kansas  City;  Paul  L.  Hess,  Kansas  City;  J.  W. 
Hackett,  Kansas  City. 

Pharmacopoeia. — Wm.  Mittelbach,  Boonville;  W.M. 
Federmann,  Kansas  City;  Frank  Garthoffner,  St.  Louis; 
J.  F.  Boaz,  Springfield ;  W.  A.  Shelton,  Marceline. 

National  F o r m u l a ry . -D r .  H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis; 
Wm.  Mittelbach,  Boonville;  Paul  L.  Hess,  Kansas  City; 
Prof.  David  Walker,  Kansas  City;  A.  H.  Koch,  St.  Louis. 

Attendance.— A.  S.  Forker,  chairman,  Kansas  City; 
Geo.  E.  Hopkins,  St.  Louis;  A.  H.  Coffer,  Carthage; 
R.  H.  Swinney,  Ashgrove;  B.  M.  Bennett,  Pierce  City. 

Transportation.— G.  L.  Parsons,  Kansas  City;  J.F. 
Boaz,  Springfield,  Illinois;  H.  C.  Servant,  Sedalia:  W. 
C.  Johnson,  St.  Louis;  E.  Soper,  St.  Joseph. 

Exhibits. — G.  W.  Clinton,  chairman,  Independence ; 
C.  L.  Cravens,  Excelsior  Springs;  Fred.  L.  Striblen,  St. 
Joseph;  J.  II.  Simms,  Kansas  City;  Jas.  L.  Mitchell, 
Stocktou. 

Deceased  Members. — R.N.  Williams,  Cameron;  Chas. 
W.  Hutchason,  Higginsville;  E.  Brinkmann,  St.  Louis; 

G.  W.  Cunningliam,  Brunswick;  E.W.  Patton,  Richmond. 

Nationaal  Legislation.— A.  Brandenberger,  chair¬ 
man,  Jefferson  City;  Paul  L.  Hess,  Kansas  City;  J.  M. 
Good,  St.  Louis;  F.  W.  Sennewald,  St.  Louis;  H.  C. 
Arnold,  Kansas  City. 

Member  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
j  National  Committee  on  Trade  Interest  and  Local 
Organization  for  Missouri.— Mm.  Mittelbach,  Boonville. 

Delegates. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association.— Wm.  Mit¬ 
telbach,  Boonville;  A.  Brandenberger,  Jefferson  City; 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis;  C.  E.  Corcoran,  Kansas  City; 
E.  S.  Lawbough,  St.  Mary. 

Alternates.— Francis  Hemm,  St.  Louis;  A.  X.  Doer- 
schuck,  Kansas  City;  M.  W.  Alexander,  St.  Louis;  Emile 
Breunert,  Kansas  City. 

Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association.— A.  Branden¬ 
berger,  Jefferson  City;  J.  M.  Good,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  H.  M. 
Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 

Arkansas  Pharmaceutical  Association.— Dr.  H.  M. 
Whelpley,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  F.  L.  James,  St.  Louis. 

Kansas  Pharmaceutical  Association.— .1.  Griffiths, 
Kansas  City;  R.  T.  Thornton,  Kansas  City;  Mrs.  Lottie 
M.  McVey,  Kansas  City;  E.  Soper,  St.  Joseph. 

Alternates.  —  G.  W.  Clinton,  Independence;  A. 
Kansas  City:  S.  A.  Howard,  Kansas  City. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  MAY  1896. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  State  University  of  Illinois  have  aeeepted  the  Chi¬ 
cago  College  of  Pharmacy  as  a  department. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Philadelphia  College  ot'  Pharmacy  celebrated  its 
seventy-fifth  an ni versa ry  by  giving  a  supper  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Museum  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  22. 

Pittsburg  College  of  Pliarmacy. 

Commeneement  evereises  were  held  Friday  evening, 
April  17,  at  Carnegie  Library.  The  senior  dass  con- 
sisted  of  thirty-five  members. 

Woman  Ph.  I).’s  at  German  Universities. 

The  courtesy  with  which  Americans  and  others  are 
treated  at  German  Universities  is  generally  known. 
Thus  it  has  cotne  about  that  American  and  English 
women  were  admitted  to  the  lecture  rooms  of  German 
Professors  and  even  to  examinations  when  German 
women  were  excluded.  Tliis  has  led  the  German  women 
to  use  all  their  energy  in  order  to  receive  for  them- 
selves  the  advantages  of  a  German  university  education. 
That  they  are  successful  is  again  demonstrated  by  the 
fact.  that  recently  two  women  have  taken  the  doctor’s 
degree  in  the  philosophical  faculties  of  two  universities: 
Miss  Anna  Gerber  of  Berlin  at  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  Countess  Marie  von  Linden  at  Tuebingen. 
The  dissertation  of  the  former  was  on  the  “Einfluss  der 
Königin  Kunigunde  auf  die  Politik  Heinrich’s  II”;  that 
of  the  latter  “Leber  die  Entwicklung  der  Structur  und 
der  Zeichnung  der  Gehäuseschnecken  des  Meeres”. 

Botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  recent  “Culver  gift”  of  one  million  dollars  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  biological  endowment  has  re- 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Botany, 
in  which  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  for  several  years  President 
of  Lake  Forest  University,  has  aeeepted  the  head  pro¬ 
fessorship.  A  large  building,  to  be  known  as  the  “Hüll 
Botanical  Laboratory,”  has  been  planned,  and  its  erec- 
tion  will  soon  be  begun.  The  four  stories  of  this  build¬ 
ing  will  contain  ample  space  for  lecture  rooms,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  private  research  rooms  for  morphol- 
ogy,  physiology,  and  taxonomy.  Above  the  fourth 
story  a  large  roof  greenhouse  will  supply  an  abundance 
of  living  material  under  all  conditions.  As  the  building 
will  not  be  completed  before  April  of  1897,  the  full 
botanical  staff  will  not  be  organized  before  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  department, 
the  Botanical  Gazette,  the  foremost  botanical  journal  of 
America,  edited  by  Professors  J.  M.  Coulter,  C.  R.  Barnes 
(University  of  Wisconsin)  and  J.  C.  Arthur  (Purdue 
University)  passes  into  the  possession  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Botany,  and  the  appointment  of  the  senior  editor  as 
head  professor,  justifies  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
assuming  the  financial  responsibility  for  the  publication 
of  the  Gazette,  which  has  been  brought  to  its  present 


standing  by  private  enterprise.  That  this  has  been 
possible  demonstrates  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
American  botanists,as  well  as  their  cordial  appreciation. 
Now  that  it  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  strong 
financial  support  it  expects  to  meet  these  needs  in  the 
füllest  possible  way,  and  more  abundantly  deserve  the 
good  will  of  its  readers. 

With  this  change  the  Gazette,  however,  does  not 
become  the  organ  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  or  of  any  other  university.  The 
only  change  that  will  become  apparent  to  its  readers 
will  come  from  the  much  larger  opportunity  of  serving 
botany,  for  the  same  editors  will  rernain  in  Charge,  and 
the  general  purpose  of  the  journal  will  continue  to  be 
the  same.  Its  relation  to  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
to  bring  it  that  permanence  and  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  present  condition  of  botanical  Science 
demands. 

University  of  Yienna. 

Düring  the  past  semester  7012  students,  regular 
and  irregulär,  were  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Of  the  4643  regulär  students  2211  belonged  to  the 
law,  1727  to  the  medical,  528  to  the  philosophical 
and  177  to  the  theological  faculty.  Of  the  2369  irre¬ 
gulär  students  1463  belonged  to  the  medical  faculty 
(of  these  196  were  Americans  and  124  Russians),  557 
belonged  to  the  law,  340  to  the  philosophical  faculty 
(incl.  70  pharmaceutical  students),  and  9  were  theo- 
logians.  The  percentage  of  pharmaceutical  students  to 
the  total  enrollment,  therefore,  is  slightly  less  than  one 
percent. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  recently  received  a  number  of  valuable 
eontributions  to  its  colleetions  and  laboratories. 
Messrs.  Gilpin,  Langdon  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  donated 
an  extensive  collection  of  drugs,  which  constitute  an 
important  addition  to  the  pharmaeognostical  eabinet. 
A  collection  of  ninety  specimens,  many  old  and  unusual 
ones,  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Fr.  Hoffmann,  who, 
several  }rears  ago,  donated  a  handsome  collection  of 
cinchona  barks  of  historical  interest  to  this  cabinet. 
An  interesting  contribution  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
E.  B.  Heimstreet,  seeretary  of  the  State  Board,  cor- 
sisting  of  a  string  of  French  issue  peas ;  upon  ex- 
amination,  they  proved  to  be  immature  orange  fruits 
turned  into  small  spheres.  Two  beautiful  specimens  of 
kino  were  received  from  Baron  Fei-d.  v.  Mueller,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia.  Messrs.  Fritzsche  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
who  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  liberality  to 
the  Wisconsin  School,  have  supplied  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  chemical  laboratory  with  specimens  of  volatile 
oil  for  research  work.  The  laboratory  for  practical 
pharmacy  has  just  received  a  set  of  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  medicinal  wafers  from  Messrs.  Utard  & 
Co.,  New  York.  A  large  number  of  pamphlets  and 
journals  have  been  added  to  the  department  library 
during  the  past  few  months.  Steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  have  a  considerable  number  of  volumes 
bound. 
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Scientific  Societies. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

President  J.  M.  Good  has  announced  tlie  following 
members  of  the  Special  Auxiliary  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership.  Each  member  has  Charge  of  the  work  of 
obtainiug  applications  in  his  own  state.  If  you  desire  to 
join  the  association  apply  to  your  state  representative 
on  the  committee. 

Alabama  —  E.  P.  Galt,  Selma. 

Arizona — Clemens  L.  Eschman,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas — W.  W.  Iverr,  Russellville. 

California — W.  M.  Searby,  San  Francisco. 

Canada,  Province  Ontario  —  John  Lowden,  Toronto. 
Canada,  Province  Quebec  — G.  Lachance,  Montreal. 
Colorado  —  Chas.  S.  Kline,  Denver.  Nineteenth  and 
Weitem  streets. 

Connecticut  — Chas.  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford. 
Delaware  —  John  M.  Harvey,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia— Sand.  L.  Hilton,  Washington. 
Florida  —  Wm.  A.  Dell,  Jackson ville. 

Georgia  —  Henry  R.  Slack,  La  Grange. 

Idaho  —  A.  O.  Ingalls,  Murray,  Shoshone  Company. 
Illinois— H.  H.  Rogers,  Kankakee. 

Indiana — F.  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis. 

Indian  Territory — Chas.  G.  Moore,  Eufaula. 

Iowa — W.  H.  Torbert,  Dubuque. 

Kansas— Mrs.  M.  O.  Miner,  Hiawatha. 

Kentucky  —  Addison  1  »immitt,  Louisville. 
Louisiana—  L.  F.  Chalin,  New  Orleans. 

Maine  —  Edw.  A.  Hay,  Portland. 

Maryland  —  D.  M.  R.  Culbreth,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts — F.  M.  Harris,  Worcester. 

Michigan  — A.  S.  Parker,  Detroit. 

Minnesota — Fred.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi  —  J.  C.  Means,  Natchez. 

Missouri  —  Ambrose  Mueller,  St.  Louis. 

Nebraska — A.  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

Nevada  —  W.  A.  Perkins,  Virginia  City. 

New  Hampshire  —  A.  C.  Preston,  Portsmouth. 

New  Jersey  —  Geo.  W.  Parisen,  Perth  Amboy. 

New  Mexico  —  Jas.  0.  Kinnear,  Deming. 

New  York — C.  A.  Mayo,  New  York. 

North  Carolina— E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 

North  Dakota — H.  L.  Haussamen,  Grafton. 

Nova  Scotla,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edavard's 
Island  —  F.  C.  Simson,  Halifax. 

Ohio  —  Louis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland,  198  Euclid  avenue. 
Oklahoma  Territory  —  John  E.  Sombart,  El  Reno. 
Oregon  —  Geo.  C.  Blakely,  The  Dalles. 
Pennsylvania — Wm. Mclntyre,  2429  Frankfort  ave., 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island  —  Wm.  0.  Blanding,  Providence. 
South  Carolina  —  Oscar  E.  Thomas,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota  — I.  H.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 
Tennessee  —  J.  0.  Bürge,  Nashville,  Broad  and 
Market  streets. 

Texas  —  Thomas  R.  Keene,  Dallas. 

Utah  —  Frank  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City,  Main  & 
Third  South  street. 

Vermont  —  H.  A.  Chapin,  Brattleboro. 

Virginia  —  John  F.  Christian,  Iloanoke. 

Washington  —  Henry  E.  Holmes,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia  —  E.  L.  Boggs,  Charleston. 


Wisconsin  —  John  R.  Drake,  Milwaukee. 

Wyoming  —  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Magee,  Rawlius. 

The  Council  Committee  consists  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley 
(chairman),  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Chas.  M.  Ford,  Denver, 
Colorado;  Geo.  W.  V  oss,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  S.  P.  Walton, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Jacob  Burgheim,  Houston,  Texas;  and 
Geo.  W.  Kennedy  (secretary),  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 


Calendar  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations. 


Name. 

Date. 

Place. 

Secretary. 

Georgia . 

May  5 . 

Atlanta . 

H.  H.  Arrington, 

Summerville. 

Delaware . 

May  7 . 

Dover . 

F.  W.  Fenn, 

Wilmington. 

Alabama . 

May  12.... 

Ophelika . 

P.  C.  Candidus, 

Mobile. 

Arkansas . 

May  12.... 

Little  Rock... 

J.  F.  Dowdy, 

Little  Rock. 

California . 

May  12.... 

San  Francisco 

G.  J.  Harvej\ 

San  Francisco. 

Florida . 

May  12.... 

Jacksonville... 

W.  M.  Stewart, 

Palatka. 

Louisiana . 

May  12.... 

New  Orleans.. 

J.  A.  Legendre, 

New  Orleans. 

Texas . 

May  19.... 

Dallas . 

R.  H.  Walker, 

Gonzales. 

Indian  Territory 

May  20.... 

W  agoner . 

S.  S.  Moore, 

Vinita. 

South  Carolina.. 

May  21.... 

Charleston .... 

J.  A.  Barbot, 

Charleston. 

Kansas  . . 

May  26.... 

Fort  Scott.... 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Miner, 
Hiawatha. 

New  Jersey . 

May  27.... 

Lakewood . 

W.  C.  Alpers, 

Bayonne 

Minnesota  State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


The  twellth  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Lake 
Park  Hotel,  Lake  Minnetonka,  June  16,  17  and  18. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Prescott,  Dean  of  the  Michigan  University, 
School  of  Pharmaey,  will  be  present  and  deliver  an 
address. 

German  Chemical  Society. 

Inasmuch  as  Prof.  F.  Beilstein  does  not  contemplate 
a  further  revision  of  his  well-known  Handbuch  der 
organischen  Chemie,  the  German  Chemical  Society  has 
determined  to  edit  and  publish  further  editions  of  this 
valuable  reference  work. 

The  society,  furthermore,  contemplates  the  printing 
of  original  articles  only  in  its  proceedings  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Chemisches  Centralblatt  for  the  purpose  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  Chemical  abstraets  more  completely  than  before. 
Such  a  concentration  of  energy  will  certainly  be  greeted 
with  pleasure  every where  in  Chemical  circles,  especially 
since  a  considerable  reduction  in  price  of  the  Central¬ 
blatt  may  be  expected. 

Medical  Meetings  at  Atlanta. 

Besides  the  American  Medical  Association  several 
other  medical  organizations  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  at  Atlanta  early  this  month. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  will 
meet  May  4,  uuder  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wm.  Osler  ot 
Baltimore. 

Among  the  papers  of  pharmaceutical  interest  to  be 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine  those  on  “The  confusion  of  pharmaey  relating  to 
the  theory  and  practiee  of  medicine”  by  Dr.  Eimer  Lee 
of  Chicago,”  and  on  “The  preparatory  mental  discip- 
line  for  medical  students”  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Gemite  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  may  be  mentioned. 
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Calendar  <>f  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


State  aud 
Territory. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Kansas . 

M  assachnsetts 

Nebraska . 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio . 

Rhode  Island . 

West  Virginia . 


Place  of  Next 
Meeting. 

Date  of 
Next 
Meeting. 

Name  and  Address 
of  Secretary. 

Ophelika . 

May  14.... 

E.  P.  Galt, 

Selrna. 

Little  Rock... 

May  12.... 

W.  W.  Kerl-, 

Russellville. 

Jaeksonville... 

May  11..-.. 

Th.  Clarke, 

Jaeksonville. 

Atlanta . 

May  4 . 

Dr.  H.  R.  Slack, 

La  Grange. 

Fort  Scott.... 

May  28.... 

W.  C  Johnston, 

Manhattan. 

Baton . 

May  5 . 

F.  H.  Butler, 

Lo  well. 

Omaha . 

May  13.... 

G.  J.  Evans, 

Hastings. 

Raleigh . 

May  5 . 

W.  Simpson, 

Raleigh. 

Columbus  . 

May  12.... 

W.  R.  Ogier, 

Columbus. 

Providence .... 

May  4 . 

W.  E.  Cates, 

Providence. 

Wheeling . 

May  6  . 

II.  F.  Pfost, 

Jack  son 

Georgia  State  Board. 


Of  the  sixteen  applicants  examined  March  24th  a^ 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  four  received  the  certificate  of  pharma- 
cists,  four  as  apotliecaries,  one  was  licensed  as  drug- 
gist,  and  eight  failed. 

Pharmacists :  — 

W.  H.  Butler,  Montezuma,  Ga.,  J.  N.  King,  Rochelle 
Ga.,  J.  R.  Jackson,  Social  Circle,  Ga.,  and  W.  0.  Bray, 
Adairsville,  Ga. 

Apotheearies :  — 

J.  H.  Meek,  Black  Hawk,  Miss.,  H.  H.  Sternbridge, 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  E.  B.  Jeiks,  Quitman,  Ga.,  and  H.  A. 
Dunwoody,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Druggist :  —  F.  L.  Lewis,  Camilla,  Ga. 

Wisconsin  State  Board. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  was  held  at  Wausau.  Of  the  fortj^seven 
candidates  thirteen  were  granted  lieentiate  certificates, 
sixteen  assistant  certificates,  and  eighteen  failed. 

Licentiates:  — 

G.  E.  Reinhart,  Reesville;  Emma  M.  Suets,  Mari¬ 
nette;  J.  J.  Ucke,  Milwaukee;  Dr.  C.  M.  Skinner,  Gladys 
C.  Arey,  Hartland;  C.  A.  Barnett,  Neenah;  Charlotte 
Falk,  Bayfield;  M.  J.  McCoy,  Waukesha;  Günther 
Bugge,  Rice  Lake;  C.  W.  Jackson,  Sheboygan  Falls;  C. 
A.  Hoeschler,  La  Crosse;  F.  A.  Loetz,  Appleton;  W.  F. 
Lardner,  Oconomowoc. 

Assistants:  — 

F.  E.  Palmer,  Sparta;  E.  C.  Dettofif,  Bloomer;  F. 
W.  Woelz,  Green  Bay;  D.  M.  Lamreux,  Seymour;  0. 
Johnson,  Eau  Claire;  P.  E.  Kabel,  Plymouth;  F.  A. 
Mueller,  Manitowoc;  E.  J.  Hughes,  Cambria;  A.  F. 
Dukerschein,  Reesville;  0.  R.  Briggs,  Colby;  M.  Plank, 
Hancock;  W.  E.  Porter,  New  London;  A.  F\  Schroeder, 
Neenah;  Fred  J.  Alter,  Centralia;  T.  A.  Clark,  Manito¬ 
woc;  H.  A.  Simond,  Manitowoc. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  old  board  adjourned  after 
extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  member  and 
President,  Henry  C.  Schranek  of  Milwaukee.  Thursday 
evening  the  new  board  inet  and  David  A.  Taylor  of 
Stevens  Point  presented  his  papers  of  appointment  to 
succeed  Henry  C.  Schranek.  The  following  offieers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  C.  R.  Bechmann,  Fountain  City;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  E.  B.  Heimstreet,  Janesville.  Meeting  ! 


lor  examinations  were  fixed  as  follows:  Wednesday, 
June  24,  Madison;  Frida}7,  Aug.  14,  Stevens  Point; 
Wednesday  Oct.  21,  Ashland;  Wednesday,  Dec.  9,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  Milwaukee;  Wednesday, 
April  12,  La  Crosse. 


Histor.v  and  Biography. 

Thi  •ee  Biographie«. 

Number  twenty  of  the  Berichte  d.  deutsch,  ehern. 
Gesellsch.  for  1895  contains  well-written  biographical 
Sketches  with  portraitS  of  three  chemists:  Moritz  Traube, 
Lothar  Meyer  and  Hoppe-Seyler.  Lothar  Meyer*  was 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Tuebingen 
and  Felix  Hoppe-Seyler f  professor  of  physiological 
Chemistry  at  theUniversity  of  Strassburg;  Moritz  Traube 
was  a  wine  merchant,  who  was  not  only  a  successful 
business  man  but  a  fruitful  experimentor  and  an  au- 
thority  on  subjects  of  pliysiological  chemistry. 

Thomas  Dover  and  John  Keats. 

In  papers  read  before  the  Historical  Club  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Dr.  William  Osler  preseuts 
interesting  facts  concerning  two  men  whose  names  are 
Well-known —  Thomas  Dover,  whose  fame  has  been  per- 
petuated  by  the  powder  that  he  originated,  and  John 
Keats,  the  poet. 

Dover  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  England,  about 
1660,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
at  Cambridge.  In  1708  he  was  part  owner  and  third 
in  command  of  a  privateering  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas.  This  expedition  was  not¬ 
able  for  its  great  financial  success  and  for  the  discovery 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

After  returning  to  England,  Dover  practiced  in  vari- 
ous  places,  and  wrote  a  book,  The  Ancient  Physicians 
Legacy,  “designed  for  use  in  all  private  families,”  which 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  Sensation  in  London.  In 
this  appears  the  recipe  for  the  original  Dover ’s  powder, 
as  follows:  —  “Take  Opium  one  ounce,  Salt-Petre  and 
Tartar  vitriolated  eacli  four  ounces,  Ipocacuana  one 
ounce.  Put  the  Salt-Petre  and  Tartar  inlo  a  red  hot 
mortar,  stirring  them  with  a  spoon  until  they  have 
done  flaming.  Then  powder  them  very  fine;  after  that 
slice  in  your  opium,  grind  them  to  a  powder,  and  then 
mix  the  ot.her  powders  with  these.  Dose,  from  forty  to 
sixty  or  seventy  grains  in  a  glass  of  white  wine  Posset 
going  to  bed;  covering  up  warm  and  drinking  a  quart 
or  three  pints  of  the  Posset.  Drink  while  sweating.”  In 
reply  to  rivals  who  claimed  that  his  dose  was  danger- 
ously  large  he  says:  “1  can  produce  undeniable  proofs 
where  a  patieut  of  mine  has  taken  no  less  a  quantity 
than  one  hundred  grains,  and  yet  has  appeared  abroad 
the  next  dav.”  His  specific  in  most  cases  was  quiek- 
silver,  and  he  prescribed  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  crude  mercury  a  day.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  one  xiatient  in  five  days  within  two  ounces  of 
two  pounds  of  mercury. 

The  paper  gives  interesting  glimpses  of  the  state  of 
English  medicine  and  pharmacy  early  in  the  last  Century. 
Among  the  questionable  means  employed  to  work  up  a, 
practice  was  “the  insertion  of  eures  by  w7ay  of  news  in 
the  daily  papers.”  As  the  result  of  a  regulär  business 

*  Pharm.  Rundsch.,  13,  p.  119. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  221. 
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arrangement  the  apothecary  recommended  a  physician, 
who  was  bound  to  return  the  favor  by  prescribing  large 
quantities  of  medicine,  whetlier  it  was  needed  or  not. 
This  practice  is  heartily  condemned  in  Dover’s  book. 

Not  all  apothecaries  may  know  that  John  Keats, 
the  hundreth  anniversary  of  whose  birtli  was  celebrated 
not  long  ago,  was  connected  with  their  calling.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Ham- 
mond,  surgeon,  of  Edmonton.  Afterward  he  “walked” 
the  hospitals  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas,  and  in  1816  he 
passed  the  Apothecary’s  Hall.  His  tastes  were  not  with 
this  work,  and  he  did  not  excel  in  it.  ln  1817  he 
abandoned  the  profession. 

[Bul.  J.  H.  Hospital,  8,  pp.  1  and  11.] 


Personals. 

Mr.  George  S.  Davis,  publisher  of  the  Index  Medicus, 
which  to  some  extent  includes  pharmaceutical  topics, 
has  beeil  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Hygienic 
Society  of  Paris,  in  recognition  of  his  Services  to  medi¬ 
cal  Jiterature. 

Prof.  Dunstan  has  resigned  his  position  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
in  order  to  aceept  the  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Research  of  the 
Imperial  Institute. 

Prof.  Robei't  W.  Bunsen,  whose  name  is  familiär 
even  to  the  novice  in  the  natural  Sciences,  has  cele¬ 
brated  his  85th  birthday  March  3 Ist  at  Heidelberg, 
at  whieh  University  he  has  been  stationed  sinee  1852. 

The  April  numher  of  the  Bericht  of  Schimmel  &  Co. 
announces  that  Dr.  F.  B.  Power,  for  four  years  director 
of  the  Garfiekl,  N.  J.,  laboratories,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  private  reasons.  Düring  this  period  Dr. 
Power  has  cöntributed  largely  to  the  Chemical  litera- 
ture  of  volatile  oils,  not  only  exposing  frauds  but  also 
adding  valuable  positive  Information.  This  number  of 
the  Review  contains  a  very  interesting  article  fröm  his 
pen,  presumably  the  last  one  that  he  will  issue  from 
the  Garfleld  laboratory.  The  Bericht  says  of  his  leaving: 
“Seinem  Wirken  in  unserem  Hause  wird  ein  dankbares 
Gedächtniss  bewahrt  bleiben.”  Whatever  Dr.  Power 
may  do  in  the  future  we  feel  confident  that  his  contri- 
butions  to  pharmaceutical  literature  will  be  equally 
valuable  and  welcome. 


Bibliograph^. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Prof.  Lloyd’s  Etidorhpa  has 
just  appeared  with  The  Robert  Clarke  Company  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  new  Graduate  Handbook  is  announeed  by 
Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  of  Boston. 

A  eollection  of  plant  geographic  monographs  is  an¬ 
nouneed  by  Win.  Engelmann  of  Leipzig.  The  first 
number,  Grundzüge  der  Pflanzenverbreitung  auf  der 
iberischen  Halbinsel,  bvM.  Willkomm  has  just  appeared. 

The  Prospectus  of  Just’s  Botanischer  Jahresbericht 
brings  to  notice  an  unusually  usefnl  publication  for 
those  working  in  pure  and  in  applied  botany.  It  aims 
to  summarize  the  botanical  literature  of  the  periodicals, 
presenting  the  substance  of  i’esearches  otherwise  un- 


available  to  a  great  majority  of  workers.  Some  idea 
of  its  scope  may  be  obtained  from  the  subjects  treated. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  cryptogams,  the  morphology, 
biology  and  systemtics  of  the  phanerogams  including 
teratology  and  the  relations  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals,  paleontology,  plant  geograpliy,  pharmaceutical 
and  technical  botany  and  plant  diseases  form  the 
general  features  of  the  work. 

In  the  last,  the  twentieth  volunie,  5,300  treatises 
were  considered.  Bacteriological  and  pharmaceutical 
works  are  discussed,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of 
interest  to  botanists  not  specialists  in  these  depart- 
ments.  It  appears  that  this  periodical  should  contribute 
much  of  value  to  pharmaceutical  botany  and  should  in 
turn  receive  such  support  from  workers  in  this  line  as 
may  be  possible.  One  way  for  authors  to  contribute 
to  its  needs  and  thus  enhance  its  usefulness  would  be 
to  send  to  the  editor,  Dr.  E.  Koehne,  Friedenau,  Berlin, 
Kirchstr.  5,  reprints  of  such  of  their  publications  as 
are  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  botanists.  Of  the  above 
mentioned  number  of  articles  summarized,  oidy  300 
were  forwarded  to  the  editor  and  since  the  Belicht  is 
not  provided  with  funds  to  purchase  such  articles,  the 
work  of  the  collaborators  is  greatly  increased  and  time 
is  lost. 

The  Bericht  is  a,  work  to  which  the  students  in 
every  school  of  pharmacy  should  have  access. 


Commercial. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  send  out  with  their  new  cata- 
logue  the  announcement  of  a  further  extension  of  their 
business  Organization.  Brauch  houses  have  been  estab- 
lished  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Baltimore. 

Experiments  reeently  made  with  the  Antitoxins  of 
Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  and  Septieaemia  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  have  given  the  following 
results : 

Diphtheria:  —  The  injeetion  to  guinea  pigs  of  a 
quantity  of  this  antitoxin  (Gibier’s)  in  the  proportion 
of  1:150,000  of  their  weight  has  enabled  them  to  sur- 
vive  an  injeetion  of  two  drops  of  the  virulent  culture 
of  diphtheria  bacillus  administered  24  hours  later. 
One  drop  of  this  culture  inoeulated  to  the  control  ani- 
mals  eaused  death  in  24  hours. 

If  the  above  figures  are  valued  in  immunizing  units, 
aecording  to  the  formula  of  Spronck,  eaeh  ecm.  of  this 
diphtheria  antitoxin  (Gibier’s)  contains  300  units.  The 
horses  from  which  the  serum  is  taken  have  reeeived 
during  the  last  twenty  months  over  5000  ecm.  of 
diphtheria  toxin,  eaeh  horse  receiveing  an  average  of 
two  injections  weekly. 

Tetanus:  —  The  injeetion  of  guinea  pigs  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  antitoxin  in  a  proportion  of  1:1,000,000  of 
their  weight  enabled  them  to  survive  a  fatal  dose  of 
tetanus  toxin.  The  same  dose  given  to  the  control 
animals  eaused  death  within  48  hours. 

Septieaemia:  — ( Erysipelas  Streptococcus.)  The 
injeetion  of  this  antitoxin  to  rabbits  in  a  proportion 
of  1:10,000  of  their  weight  has  enabled  them  to  resist 
a  dose  of  Streptococcus  culture  fatal  to  control  animals. 


DRUG  STORES  —  Before  you  buy  or  seil,  send  for 
our  circular  of  information.  Inter-State  Druggist 
Agency,  Pontiac  Bldg.  Chicago. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  JUNE  1896. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

University  of  Utrecht. 

The  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  will  celebrate 
its  260th  anniversary  this  year.  The  fest! vities  will  last 
frorn  June  22.  to  27.  The  principal  feature  will  consist 
of  the  reproduction  of  a  tournament  arranged  in  Vienna 
in  lionor  of  emperor  Maximilian  in  June  1560. 

Leland  Stanford  University. 

After  three  years’  litigation  over  the  estate  of  the 
late  Senator  Stanford,  Mrs.  Stanford  has  at  last  been 
enabled  to  pay  thebequest  of  $2,500,000  whicli  the  Sena¬ 
tor  left  to  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  university.  This  pay¬ 
ment  means  an  assured  income  to  the  institution.  The 
bonds  transferred  to  the  university  draw  interest  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  a  month. 

A  Bog us  Medical  College. 

Friends  of  sound  medical  education  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Attorney-General  of  Wisconsin  has  brought 
a  suit  before  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Wisconsin 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Milwaukee  which  has  at- 
tracted  wide  attention  through  its  circulars  offering  the 
sale  of  medical  diplomas  on  the  pretence  of  an  examin- 
atiou.  The  College  had  no  faculty,  no  library,  no  instru- 
ments,  in  fact  nothing  wherewith  to  “carry  on  medical 
instruction. 

Jur  je  w  (Dorpat). 

The  expulsion  of  96  pharmaceutical  students  from 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  by  the  minister  of 
education  has  created  a  Sensation.  They  are  stated  to 
have  belonged  to  a  society  which  existed  in  Opposition 
to  the  rules  of  the  University  and  which  the  rector  pro- 
nounced  anti-Russian  in  character.  They  were  at  the 
saine  time  expelled  from  the  city. 

Homeopathy  and  Medical  Education. 

Dr.  Schwartz  of  Cologne  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  homeopathy  is  no  longer  practiced  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Hanemann,  and  can,  therefore,  no  longer 
be  considered  a  special  medical  discipline.  He 
charges  the  Prussian  cabinet-order  of  1843,  permi tting 
the  establishment  of  Hausapotheken,  with  class-legis- 
lation  and  points  out  that  the  disciples  of  Rademacher 
should  have  been  given  the  same  privilege  if  govern- 
inent  action  wrere  at  all  consistent.  He  further  Claims 
that  the  self-dispensing  of  the  homeopathists  stimu- 
lates  artiücially  the  difference  between  the  two  scliools. 
The  regulär  pharmacist  should  prepare  horneopathic 
prescriptions  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  so-called  regulär 
school,  in  fact  it  is  his  duty  to  prepare  both  classes 
with  equal  care.  There  is  no  need  of  special  homeo- 
patliic  schools,  of  hojneopathic  self-dispensing,  of  ho- 
meopathic  house-pharmacies  etc.,  but  the  universities 
should  provide  sufficieut  instruction  in  the  teachings  of 
Hahneman  and  the  preparation  of  horneopathic  remedies 
to  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students  respectively. 


Institute  Pasteur. 

The  Institute  Pasteur,  Paris,  has  just  published  its 
report  for  1895.  The  salient  feature  of  the  Statement 
appears  to  be  that  of  1523  persons  treated  only  5  suc- 
cumbed  to  the  injuries.  In  the  fatal  cases  the  Symptoms 
of  rabies  manifested  themselves  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  first  inocculation;  one  patient,  however,  was  seized 
with  rabies  during  the  course  of  the  treatment,  and  has 
not  been  included  in  the  figures.  A  table  of  statistics 
contains  the  figures  commencing  from  1886,  showing 
that  of  the  2671  persons  treated  in  that  year  25  died, 
or  a  mortality  of  0.94  percent,  while  in  1895,  of  the 
1523  treated  only  2  died,  or  a  mortality  of  0.13  percent. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  recently  made  the  following  promotions  in  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy: 

Lellen  S.  Cheney,  B.  S.,  from  instructor  in  general 
and  pharmaceutical  botany  to  assistant  professor  of 
pharmaceutical  botany. 

Rodney  H.  True,  Ph.  D.,  from  instructor  in  phar- 
macognosy  to  assistant  professor  of  pharmacognosy. 

Pharmaceutical  Commencements. 

The  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Northwestern 
University  will  hold  its  annual  commencement  June  11 
at  the  Auditorium,  Chicago. 

The  fourth  week  in  June  will  be  commencement- 
week  at  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the'  City  of  New  York 
lield  the  exercises  of  the  sixty-sixth  annual  commence¬ 
ment  May  7,  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo  lield  its  annual  commencement  May  5. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  bestowed  the 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  upon  five,  and  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  upon  thirty-five  of  its 
graduates  April  23,  at  the  commencement  exercises 
held  in  the  Schiller  Theatre. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  University  of  Wuerzburg  has  uow  a  clmir  in 
the  history  of  medicine. 

Ant.  Voga,  apothecary  in  Steinamanger,  Austria, 
has  endowed  a  fund  of  5000  fl.  for  the  support  of  poor 
pharmaceutical  students. 

Dr.  E.  Büchner,  docent  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  has 
been  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  inorganic 
and  pharmaceutical  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Tuebingen. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  several  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons,  A.  A.  C.  Swinton  has  decided  to  equip  a 
special  laboratory  at  66  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W.,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  Roentgen 
rays  in  surgery  and  medicine. 
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Scientific  Societies  and  Boards. 


History. 


Calendar  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Associatious. 


Name. 


Place. 


Secretary. 


Indiana . 

Kentucky . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Minnesota . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  York . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 

Utah . 


June  3.. 
June  16 

June . 

June  16 
June  16 
June  9.. 
June  2.. 
June  23 

June . 

June  9.. 
June  11 


Indianapolis.. 
Estill  Spring.. 

Rockland . 

Pitts  field . 


Lake  Minne- 
tonka 
Excelsior 

Springs 
Lincoln . 


Buffalo . 

Put  in  Bay .... 
Gettysburg.... 
Salt  Lake . 


A.  Timberlake, 

Indianapolis. 
J.  W.  Gayle, 

Francfort. 
C.  A.  Fowler, 

Bangor. 
J.  F.  Guerin, 

Woreester. 
C.  T.  Heller, 

St.  Paul. 
H.  M.  Whelpley, 

St.  Louis. 
W.  S.  Heilman, 

Tecumseh. 
C.  W.  Holmes, 

Elmira. 
S.  C.  Hopp, 

Cleveland. 
J.  A.  Miller, 

Harrisburg. 
C.  H.  McCoy, 

Salt  LakeCitv. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  spring  meeting  of  this  distinguished  association 
was  held  in  Washington  for  four  days,  beginning  on 
April  21. 

A  considerable  number  of  papers  read  liad  oue 
phase  or  other  of  the  X-rays  for  their  subject.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall  read  a  timely  paper  on  the  Legislation  re- 
lating  to  Standards.  Although  it  was  possible  to  elect 
five  new  members  at  this  meeting,  only  two  names  were 
accepted:  Charles  D.  Walcott,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical  Survey,  and  Robert  S.  Woodward,  professor  of 
mechanics  in  Columbia  University. 

The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  has  received  a  do- 
nation  of  800,000  francs  from  Mrs.  Audiffred.  The  inter- 
est,  or  24,000  francs,  is  to  be  paid  as  a  life  annuity  to 
a  Frenchman  or  a  foreigner,  who  discovers  a  specific 
against  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

The  apothecaries  of  Hamburg-Altona  liave  united 
under  the  motto  “Beharrlichkeit  führt  zum  Ziel”  (Per- 
severance  conquers)  to  assist  in  the  demand  for  the 
“Maturitätszeugniss”  (graduation  from  the  gymnasium) 
as  the  fundamental  requirement  for  the  pharmaceutical 
career. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  a  paper  on  “The  educatiou 
of  Chemists”  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  Duisberg.  Comp,  this 
journal  p.  49.] 


Calendar  of  Boards  of  Pliarmacy. 


State  and 
Territory. 

Place  of  Next 
Meeting. 

Date  of 
Next 
Meeting. 

Colorado  . 

Denver . 

Michigan . 

Detroit ... 

New  York . 

Oregon . 

W  ashington . 

Seattle . 

Wisconsin . 

Madison... 

Illinois . 

Maine . 

Name  and  Address 
of  Secretary. 


C.  H.  Wells, 

Pueblo. 

F.  W.  R.  Perry, 

Detroit. 
E.  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 
Syracuse. 

D-  J-  Fry, 

Salem . 

W.  H.  T.  Barnes, 

Seattle. 

E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
Janesvilie. 
Frank  Fleury, 

Springfield. 
Fr.  P.  Partridge, 
Augusta. 


The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Homeopathy. 

Homeopathv  this  year  celebrates  its  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary.  Parts  3  and  4  of  il ufeland’s  journal,  Journal 
der  praktischen  Arzneikunde  und  Wundarzneikunst,  for 
1796  contained  an  article  by  Hahnemann:  Versuch  über 
ein  neues  Prinzip  zur  Auffindung  der  Heilkräfte  der  Arz¬ 
neisubstanzen,  neben  einigen  Blicken  auf  die  bisherigen”, 
which  is  considered  as  the  genesis  of  the  homeopathic 
method  of  curing  disease.  Homeopathy  (from  homoia 
homeio  i.  d.  =  similia  similibus)  resulted  as  a  reaction 
against  the  then  existiug  speculative  and  myst.ical  ten- 
dency  of  medicine  and  the  poly-prescription  of  physi¬ 
cians.  The  pharm acotherapy  of  the  regulär  school  at 
the  time  of  Hahnemann  was  extremely  crude  and  often 
did  more  harnt  than  good,  so  that,  according  to  Ivobert, 
the  change  to  homeopathy  resnlted,  at  that  time,  in 
benefit  to  the  patient. 

Düring  the  past  Century  a  complete  literature  on 
homeopathy  has  been  created,  and  this  school  has  had 
as  many  violent  opponents  as  devoted  disciples.  In 
Prussia,  the  practice  of  homeopathy  was  regulated  by 
the  state  in  1843.  ln  America  homeopathy  has,  liow- 
ever,  found  its  most  fertile  field.  Whereas  Europe  main- 
tains  homeopathic  chairs  at  Paris,  London,  Budapest 
and  Madrid,  America  has  a  number  of  homeopathic 
Colleges,  and  homeopathic  hospitals  in  almost  all  of  the 
langer  eitles.  Nevertheless,  there  are  about  five  hundred 
homeopathic  physicians  in  Germany,  and  about  three 
hundred  homeopathic  societies  among  the  laity.  Central 
pharmacies  exist  in  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Stuttgart. 


Expositions. 

Second  International  Exposition  at  Prag. 

The  second  group  (see  p.  43)  is  to  contain  the 
modern  literature  on  pharmacy,  pharmacoguosy,  bota- 
ny  and  chemistry.  Authors  and  publishers  are  requested 
to  contribute  to  this  group  by  sending  copies  of  their 
works:  books,  journals,  maps  etc.  The  exhibit  will  be 
arranged  in  form  of  a  reading  room.  No  charges  will 
be  made  unless  special  arrangement  is  demanded.  For 
Information  apply  to  Emil  Graf,  Prag,  II.,  Nr.  89,  or 
O.  Schreiber,  Prag,  III. ,  Nr.  203. 

Pliarmacy  at  the  Exposition  in  Budapest. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  pharmaceutical  expositions 
in  Europe  during  the  coming  sumrner.  Section  four  of 
the  Hungarian  millenium  exposition  will  be  giveu  to 
pharmacology  and  pharmacy. 


Personals. 

Dr.  Hermann  Hager  has  been  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber  by  the  pharmaceutical  societies  of  Moskow  and 
Warsau. 

Prof.  Behring  of  Marburg  has  not  announced  courses 
of  lectures  for  the  present  summer-semester.  It  is  ru- 
mored  that  he  expects  to  withdraw  from  his  duties  as 
professor. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Power  sailed  for  Europe  Tuesday,  May 
12,  on  the  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Lahn.  He 
will  stop  at  London  before  he  goes  to  the  continent. 
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Bibliography. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  have  recently  issued 
“Chemical  Experiments”  by  R.  P.  Williams,  now  have 
in  press  a  textbook  of  Chemical  Science  by  the  sarne 
author. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  the  completion  of  tlie 
Dictionary  of  Solubilities  Inorganic  by  Dr.  Arthur  M. 
Comey,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry,  Tuffs  College. 

The  Deutsche  Verlags- Anstalt  has  determined  to  in- 
crease  the  scope  and  size  of  the  excellent  “Lexikon  der 
gesamten  Technik  und  ihrer  Hilfswissenschaften”.  It 
was  first  intended  to  publish  the  work  in  five  volumes, 
but  the  work  has  been  growing  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor,  Dr.  Lueger,  and  his  host  of  colaborers  so  that  the 
publishers  do  not  expect  to  complete  the  work  in  seven 
volumes.  Subscribers.  however,  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  anything  beyond  the  seven  volumes  will  be  fur- 
uished  free  of  cost  to  them. 

The  Scientific  American  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  this  year  by  issuing  a  special  number  July 
25.  A  prize  of  $250.00  is  offered  for  the  best  paper  on 
“The  progress  of  invention  during  the  past  fifty  years.” 

The  new  third  edition  of  the  Norwegian  Pharma- 
copoea  appeared  April  1  and  went  into  force  at  once. 
The  first  edition  of  1854,  the  second  edition  of  1871 
and  the  Additamentn  of  1879  were  printed  in  the  Latin 
language.  The  third  edition,  however,  is  printed  in  the 
Norwegian  language. 

Geo.  Brumder,  the  publisher  of  “Our  Native  Birds 
of  Song  and  Beauty”  by  Henry  Nehrling,  expects  to 
complete  this  work  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
third  last  number  is  now  in  press.  The  German  work 
has  been  received  most  enthusiastically.  The  English 
work,  which  is  by  no  means  a  mere  translation,  will 
no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  our  American 
songsters,  who,  on  account  of  the  language,  were  barred 
from  enjoying  the  German  edition. 

W.  T.  Keener  &  Co.  of  Chicago  announce  the 
approaching  completion  of  Prof.  Oldberg’s  new  book, 
The  General  Principles  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  to  be  a  text¬ 
book  of  the  scientific  principles  of  pharmaceutical  prac- 
tic-e  and  the  techuique  of  pharmacy. 

The  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Zeitschrift  für  j 
Naturwissenschaften,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Natur¬ 
wissenschaftlicher  Verein  für  Sachsen  und  Thüringen 
contains  the  following  original  contributions : 

“Mittheilungen  von  einer  Reise  nach  dem  Woodt-  - 
lande  und  dem  Salzwerk  zu  Bex,  mit  1  Karte,”  by 
Geh.  Bergrath  and  D.  Cramer. 

“Ueber  Calciuincarbid  und  Acetylengas,”  by  Prof. 
Hugo  Erdmann. 

“Nebenwirkungen  von  Arznei-  und  Genussmittel  und 
Giften,”  by  Dr.  Roth. 

“Verschleppte  Schlangen  in  der  Provinz  Sachsen,” 
by  Dr.  med.  Schnee. 


Commercial. 

The  Farbwerke  at  Hoechst  near  Frankfurt  again 
leads  the  German  Chemical  industries  in  the  way  of  Pro¬ 
fits,  which  amounted  to  6,191,475  Marks.  A  dividend 
of  28  p.  c.  was  declared.  The  antipyrine  patent  of  the 
factory  expiresjn  two  years. 


The  Wisconsin  Pharmacal  Mfg.  Co.  has  selected 
Milwaukee  as  the  place  for  the  location  of  its  factory. 
Work  is  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  stock  is 
subscribed.  Applications  for  stock  shouhl  be  made  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Menges,  Treasurer,  Madison,  Wis. 

Friends  of  pure  drugs  and  Chemicals  were  glad  to 
learn  that  the  firm  of  Fritzsche  Bros,  of  New  York 
came  out  ahead  in  their  recent  vanillin  case.  In  the 
absence  of  public  stations  the  work  of  individuals  and 
firms  who  expose  frauds  is  of  the  greatest  Service  to 
the  public.  That  such  persons  and  firms  should  be 
annoyed  by  law-suits  is,  possiblv,  inevitable,  but  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  them  as  well  as  ourselves 
whenever  fraud  receives  the  rebuke  of  the  law  in  ad- 
dition  to  exposure. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.  have  recently  gained  a 
victory  over  a  secret  nostrum  fraud  in  the  famous 
“Syrup  of  Figs”  case.  The  words  “Fig”  and  “Syrup” 
in  combination  were  claimed  as  private  property  for 
trade  mark  purposes  by  the  California  Fig  Syrup  Co. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  connection  with  this 
celebrated  case  that  undue  protection  in  this  line  has 
also  received  a  set-back  in  German  courts.  Application 
had  been  made  under  the  new  “Wort-schutz”  law  of 
Germany  for  the  registration  of  the  word  phenacetine. 
This  was  at  first  granted,  but  upon  further  investiga- 
tion  it  was  repealed. 

Industrial  Activity  during  1895. 

That  the  year  1895  has  witnessed  commercial 
activity  on  the  incline,  is  shown  by  the  Statistical 
report  of  the  principal  nations. 

The  experience  of  England,  being  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world,  and  therefore  infiuenced  most  and 
quiekest  by  the  commercial  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  most  instructive  in  this  respect.  The  Reports 
on  British  Commerce  for  1895  compare  with  those  of 
1894  as  follows: 


Imports.  Exports. 

1894  1895  1894  1895 

Ist  half .  211  203  137  136  million  £. 

2nd  half .  197  213  137  150  million  £. 


Total .  408  416  274  286  million  £. 


This  shows  that  the  depression  which  preyailed 
during  1894  had  not  been  overcome  at  tlie  beginuing 
of  1895,  but  that  it  made  way  for  a  decided  revival 
as  the  year  progressed.  Of  the  total  exports  of  286 
million  £  226  million  were  British  products,  the  balance 
re-exported  foreign  and  colonial  products. 

Exports  of  British  products  varied  during  the  last 
seven  years  as  follows  : 

Increase.  Decrease. 


1889  .  3.71%  . 

1890  .  0.51% 

1891  .  5.30% 

1892  .  3.43% 

1893  .  2.10% 

1894  .  3.35%  . 

1895  .  8.57%  . 


This  is  an  interesting  illustratiou  of  the  fluctuation 
which  commerce  made  during  the  last  years. 

In  the  1J.  S.  whose  commerce  is  in  the  closest  relation 
to  that  of  England  and  Continental  Europe,  a  marked 
improvemeut  in  business  is  noticeable,  which  increases 
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more  rapid  ly  as  the  year  advances.  Imports  decreased 
from  841  million  dollars  in  1892  to  776  in  1893  and 
676  in  1894,  while  during  1895  they  increased  to  801 
millions.  Exports  during  1894  and  1895  were  equal  at 
about  824  million  dollars  in  wliich  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  exported  cotton,  livestock  and  provisions,  was 
about  offset  by  the  iucrease  in  value  of  exported  Petro¬ 
leum  (in  diminished  quantity)  and  other  smaller  articles. 
During  the  last  3  months  of  1895  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports  over  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1894 
was  12,  24  and  30  million  dollars  respectively. 

The  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  German  Empire 
during  the  last  year  cau  be  seen  only  partially  at  the 
present  time,  iuasmuch  as  the  computation  of  the  ex- 
ports  and  imports  at  the  actual  prices  for  1895  is  now 
in  progress,  and  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible 
to  teil  how  much  of  the  change  is  due  to  quantitative 
increase  or  decrease  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  fluc- 
tuation  of  prices. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  two 


years  compares  a 

,s  follows: 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1894 . 

4285 

3051  mil.  marks. 

1895 . 

4216 

3416  mil.  marks. 

More . 

1 

365  mil.  marks. 

Less . 

69 

.  mil.  marks. 

This  comparison  changes  somewhat  when  deducting 
precious  metals.  There  results  a  loss  of  imports  of  349 
million.  In  the  first,  figure  spun  articles  have  a  large 
share  and  in  the  latter  woven  goods;  the  products  of 
the  Chemical  iudustry  also  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  increase  of  exports,  and  amounts  to  38  million  of 
drugs,  druggist’s  and  dver’s  materials. 

In  the  revenue  domain  of  Austro-Hungary  the  im¬ 
ports  exclusive  of  precious  metals  amounted  to  727 
million  gülden  (against  700  million  in  1894)  and  exports 
742  million  gülden  (against  795  million  in  1894).  The 
decrease  of  exports  is  mostly  in  agricultural  products, 
whereas  industrial  products  show  a  slight  increase  in 
exports. 

The  statistics  of  Frencli  commerce  show  imports 
for  3699  million  francs  (against  3850  million  in  1894) 
and  exports  of  3388  million  francs  (against  3078  mil¬ 
lion  in  1894).  The  demand  of  imports  deci*eased  mainly 
in  articles  of  food  (to  the  extent  of  172  million  francs) 
while  the  increase  in  exports  is  attributable  to  raw  and 
auxiliary  materials  for  manufactures  to  the  extent  of 
112  million  francs  and  to  fiuished  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  209  million  francs. 

This  short  review  of  the  commercial  statistics  of 
live  leading  countries,  justifies  by  figures  the  assertion 
that  the  year  1895  can  be  considered  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  revival  of  industrial  activity. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  activity  upon  prices  can- 
not  be  accurately  asc-ertained  at  this  time  so  long  as 
actual  values  for  1895  have  not  beeil  computed. 

[Commercial  Report  of  Gehe  &  Co.,  Dresden.] 


DRUG  STORES — Before  you  buy  or  seil,  send  for 
our  circular  of  Information.  Inter-State  Druggist 
Agency,  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  clerks  or  vacant  positions  in  Wisconsin  drug- 
stores  apply  to  Wisconsin  Druggists  Exchange,  E.  B. 
Heimstreet,  Janesville. 


Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

Leprosy  in  America. 

A  year  or  more  ago  the  fate  of  a  poor  leprous  China- 
|  man,  who  was  compelled  to  live  alone  in  a  rüde  hut  on 
an  island  near  New  York,  and  who  perished  miserably 
by  finally  refusing  to  partake  of  the  food  passed  in  at 
the  door  of  his  living  tomb,  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  There  are  now  four  patients  living  in  a  tem- 
porary  lazaretto.  One  is  a  Chinaman,  two  are  negroes 
and  the  fourth  is  an  Italian,  but  now  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  editor  of  the  Medical  News  calls 
attention  to  the  peculiar  fact  that  so  many  leprous 
patients,  who  have  come  under  his  Observation  or  of 
whom  he  has  kept  a  record,  were  cooks. 

According  to  a  newspaper  clipping,  a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy,  an  orphan,  in  Grand  Forks  County,  North 
Dakota,  has  been  ejected  by  society  to  live  alone.  The 
editor  justly  questions  whether  we  are  living  at  the 
threshold  of  the  twentieth  Century  in  a  Christian  land. 

In  Louisiana,  where  the  necessity  for  action  has  be- 
come  imperative,  a  hospital  has  been  established  on  the 
Mississippi,  made  up  of  eight  cottages  surrounding  a. 
fine  old  plantation  house;  but  in  spite  of  the  “Arcadian 
scenery”  and  other  attractions  of  the  place,  which  offers 
accomodations  for  one  hundred  iumates,  few  can  be 
induced,  without  the  use  of  force,  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  From  receut  reports  the  disease  would  appear  to 
be  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  na.tive-born  popula- 
tion  in  and  about  New  Orleans,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  as  much  a.  matter  of  national  as  of  state  internst  to 
check  its  spread.  As  far  back  as  1888  Dr.  Blanc  reported 
forty-two  cases  of  leprosy. 

As  to  the  existence  of  leprosy  in  countries-upon  our 
borders  it  is  to  be  found  in  Canada,  British  Columbia, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  in  general.  In 
Havana  a  leper  house  was  established  a.s  early  as 
1681,  but  the  disease  had  begun  to  diminish  until  a 
decided  Chinese  immigration  set.  in.  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  many  lepers  are  on  the  island,  but  the 
hospital  itself  usually  shows  a  census  of  a  little  less  than 
one  hundred.  In  Jamaica  the  leper  population  has  been 
estimated  at  450,  or  1  to  each  1380  of  the  resident«  of 
the  island.  [The  Med.  News,  68,  p.  297.] 

A  new  lazaretto  costing  about  f20,000  was  recently 
erected  at  Tracadie,  N.  B.  There  are  now  nine  male  and 
sixteen  female  patients  in  the  hospital.  Nine  lepers  now 
held  in  confinement  in  British  Columbia  are  to  be  added 
to  this  number.  For  many  years  Dr.  A.  C.  Smith  has 
been  in  Charge  of  this  Institution.  Regarding  the  result 
of  his  experience  with  leprous  patients,  he  says  that  no 
specific  eure  for  leprosy  has  yet  been  discovered.  His 
predecessor,  Dr.  Nicholson,  and  also  Dr.  Smith  treated 
several  of  the  lepers  with  colored  water,  to  see  if  the 
influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body  would  cause  a 
change,  and  in  every  instance  it  did  so.  Fora  time  all 
Symptoms  of  the  disease  were  in  abeyance  and  there 
was  a  decided  improvement,  but  this  was  only  for  a 
time,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  disease  made  up  for 
lost  time  afterwards.  [Medical  Record,  49,  p.309.] 

According  to  F.  F.  Wesbrook,  direct  sunlight  de- 
stroys  cholera  bacilli  if  they  are  in  contact  with  air,  but 
aids  by  its  heating  power  the  growth  of  those  not  in 
free  contact  with  air. 
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SUPPLEMEN" 

Universities  and  Colleges. 

Columbia  University. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Britton,  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia 
University  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  and  the  place  so  made  vacant  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lueien  M.  Under- 
wood,  now  professor  of  botany  in  Alabama  Polytechnie 
Institute. 

University  of  Wuerzburg. 

On  the  lOth  of  May  the  new  Chemical  laboratory, 
erected  at  an  expense  of  M.  650,000,  was  dedicated. 

It  is  largely  constructed  after  the  plau  of  the  Zuerich 
laboratory,  and  has  all  modern  improvements.  The 
auditorium  has  a  eapacity  for  220  and  the  four  large 
laboratories  working  places  for  148. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Chicago  School  of  Pharmacy  which  has  recently 
become  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  announces  the  opening  of  its  thirty-seventh 
session  upon  Tuesday  October  6th,  1896. 

The  faculty  will  consist  of  F.  M.  Goodman,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Director  of  the  Dispensing 
Laboratory,  W.  A.  Puckner,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Dmector  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  F.  S.  Hereth, 
Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  W.  B.  Day, 
Director  of  the  Microscopical  Laboratory,  A.  D.  Tlior- 
burn,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Geo.  E.  Case,  Instructor 
in  Pharmacy,  and  L.  I.  Schreiner,  Assistant  in  Micros- 
copy. 

The  course  will  consist  of  two  terms  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks  each  for  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Phar¬ 
macy. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Commencement  exercises  began  Sunday,  June  21, 
on  the  afternoon  of  which  day  President  Adams  deliv- 
ered  the  baccalaureate  address.  His  subject  was  The 
University  and  the  State.  Among  the  exercises  on 
Monday  the  address  before  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
by  Mr.  Malcolm  B.  Jeffris  of  Janesville  should  be  men- 
tioned.  Mr.  Jeffris  has  been  counsel  for  the  State 
Board  since  its  Organization  and  has  upheld  the  state 
law  in  all  three  courts  of  the  state. 

At  9:30  Wednesday  morning  the  commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Armory  Hall  of  the  New 
Gymnasium.  Of  the  278  graduates  frorn  the  various 
Colleges  and  courses  10  were  from  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Three  of  these  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  Pharmacy,  from  the  four 
years’  course;  the  other  seven  as  Ph.  G.  from  the  two 
and  three  years’  courses.  More  than  half  of  the 
graduates  had  pursued  more  than  two  full  collegiate 
years  of  study  at  the  University. 

Wednesday  eveuing  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
pharmaceutical  alumni  was  held  at  the  Capital  House. 

The  new  catalogues  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
are  now  ready.  They  can  be  had  upon  application  to 
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either  Mr.  E.  F.  Riley,  Secv.,  or  Mr.  W.  D.  Hiestand, 
Registrar. 

The  Wisconsin  Summer  School  begins  its  ninth 
annual  session  July  6  and  ends  Aug.  14.  Among  the 
courses  offered,  attention  may  here  be  called  to  those 
in  the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and 
physiology.  For  details  see  pp.  248—261  of  the 
university  catalogue. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  following  resolutions  of  respect,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Charles  0.  Curtman,  were  passed  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing  of  the  College:  — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we 
record  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Chas.  0.  Curtman  who  was  for 
eleven  years  a  member  of  this  Association  and  who, 
in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  was  one  of  its  most  success- 
ful  teachers  and  did  much  in  building  up  the  reputation 
of  the  College. 

Resolved,  That  in  him  whose  loss  W’e  lament  we 
recognize  one  who  has  wielded  a  wide  influence  because 
of  his  ability  and  aptness  in  his  chosen  vocation;  one 
who  has  done  much  to  disseminate  knowledge,  awaken 
tnought  and  encourage  the  scientific  spirit. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  with  pride  the  work 
in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry  which  has 
given  him  an  international  reputation  and  which  we, 
as  fellow  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  in  a  small  measure  share 
with  him. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  industry,  patience  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  pursued  his  investi- 
gations  in  many  branches  of  Science  has  challenged  our 
admiration  we  also  bear  testimonv  to  the  many  good 
personal  qualities  which  have  attached  him  to  ns  as  a 
friend. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  College,  be  furnished  the  pharmaceutical 
press  for  publication  and  that  an  engrossed  copy  be 
transmitted  to  the  family. 

Chas.  Gietner,  Pres. 

J.  B.  Falk,  Sec’y. 

Paris  Superior  School  of  Pharmacy. 

M.  Planchon,  in  his  annual  official  report  on  the 
Paris  Superior  School  of  Pharmacy  for  the  scholastic 
year  1894-95,  states  that  the  total  number  of  students 
is  1802,  or  86  more  than  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Far.  however,  from  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  increasing  number  of  students,  M.  Planchon  points 
out  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  considerably 
hindered  by  the  want  of  space,  especially  in  the  labor¬ 
atories  for  practical  work.  He  approves  the  principle 
of  equipping  provincial  schools  as  completely  as  the 
Parisian,  so  as  to  prevent  an  undue  influx  of  provin- 
cials  to  the  metropolis;  and  he  expresses  a  hope  that 
when  the  “too  lengthily  elaborated”  Pharmacy  Act 
becomes  law,  the  second-class  pharraacists’  degree  will 
be  abolished,  which  will  enable  him  to  “still  further 
raise  the  scientific  Status  of  the  school.”  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  perceu  tage  of  students  for  the  second- 
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clans  diploma  continually  decrease.s;  over  two-thirds  of 
the  students  now  inscnbe  themselves  for  the  flrst-class 
degree. 

Unlike  the  School  of  Medicine,  where  lady-stndents 
and  foreigners  are  so  humerous  (there  are  thrfee  English 
and  151  Russian  lady-students,  also  193  Russians  and 
15  Englishmen  there)  the  foreign  element  at  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  is  bat  small.  Of  the  twenty-seven  born 
outside  France,  eight  are  Turks  and  four  Russians 
(including  one  ladv.)  There  are  no  English  subjects; 
and  the  French  lady-students  do  not  number  half  a, 
dozen.  Diplomas  were  granted  to  144  flrst-class  and 
34  second-class  pharmacists,  while  tvvo  pharmacists 
obtained  the  “diplome  supO-ieur.”  The  superior  diploma 
was  founded  in  1878  and  is  equivalent  to  a  doctorate. 
It  qualifles  its  possessors  for  professorship  in  the 
Superior  School  of  Pharmacy  or  for  the  chair  of  phar¬ 
maceutical  Sciences  in  mixed  faculties. 

Besides  tliese,  111  herborists  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  to  75  of  whom  certificates  were  granted. 
M.  Planchon  regrets  to  observe  tliat  the  diminution  in 
tliese  recently  noted  was  only  temporary,  and  tliat  tliese 
“too  numerous”  practitioners  still  carry  on  a  “clan- 
destine  competition”  with  the  qualified  pharmacist. 
“The  hour  has  come”  he  considers,  “to  cut  out  the  evil 
by  the  roots.” 


Scientific  Societies. 

Calendar  of  State  Pharmaeentical  Associations. 


Name. 

Date. 

Place. 

Secretary. 

Denver . 

J.  Kochran, 

Denver. 

Illinois . 

July  28 . 

Springfieid . 

F.  Fleury, 

Springfieid. 

Io  wa . 

July  15 . 

Clear  Lake.... 

A.  H.  Miles, 

Des  Moines, 

North  Dakota . 

July  28 . 

W.  S.  Parker, 

Lisbon. 

Rhode  Island . 

July  8 . 

Providence .... 

Wm.  E.  Cates, 

Providencc. 

South  Dakota . 

July  28 . 

Lake 

I.  A.  Keitli, 

Madison 

Lake  Preston. 

Tennessee . 

July  15 . 

Crawfish 

R.  W.  Vickers, 

Springs 

Murfreesboro. 

Virginia . JJuly  16 . 

Blue  Ridge 

C.  B.  Fleet, 

Springs 

Lynchburg. 

American  Association  for  the  Advaneement  of  Science. 


Arkansas  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  14th  annual  ineeting  was  held  at  Little  Rock, 
May  12th,  13th  and  14th.  An  unusually  good  attend- 
ance  and  a  good  meeting  is  reported.  The  next  meet- 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  second  Tues- 
dav  of  May  1897.  The  offlcers  elected  were  as  follows: 
Prest.,  J.  M.  Sparks,  Fort  Smith;  Ist  V.  P.,  F.  G. 
Iverr,  Van  Buren;  2nd  V.  P.,  J.  B.  Aichart,  Lonoke; 
Secty.,  John  B.  Bond  Jr.,  Little  Rock;  Treas.,  Jno.  A. 
Jungkirch,  Little  Rock. 

Minnesota  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka  last  month  was  an  address  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Rres- 
cott  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  “The  function  of  pharmacy 
in  the  social  body,  its  responsibilities  to  the  public  and 
to  the  pliysician.”  An  abstraet  of  this  addresss  will  be 
found  on  p.  159  of  this  number. 

Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Excelsior 
Springs,  June  9,  10,  11  and  12.  Among  the  papers  read 
the  following  of  scientific  interest  may  be  mentioned: 

Process  for  the  preparation  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether, 
witli  practical  demonstration,  by  Prof.  David  Walker 
of  Kansas  City. 

Problems  in  organic  chemistry,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Good 
of  St.  Louis. 

Methods  of  detecting  drug  adulterations,  with  Illus¬ 
tration«,  by  Prof.  Francis  Hemm  of  St.  Louis. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  fruits  and  flowers,  by 
John  Wright  of  Indianapolis. 

The  following  offlcers  were  elected:  President, 
Eugene  Soper,  Sb.  Joseph;  First  Yice-President,  F.  W. 
Sennewald,  St.  Louis;  Second  Vice- President,  Dr.  D.  K. 
Morton,  Missouri  City;  Third  Vice-President,  AV.  R. 
Sclieldrup,  I’ierce  City;  Secretary,  Dr.  II.  M.  Whelpley, 
St.  Louis;  Treasurer,  William  Mittelbach,  Boonville; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Ambrose  Mueller,  St.  Louis;  Local 
Secretary,  Thomas  Eayton,  St.  Louis;  Members  of  the 
Council:  J.  M.  Good  of  St.  Louis,  J.  M.  Love  of  Kansas 
City,  R.  E.  Maupin  of  Pattonsburg,  C.  E.  Corcoran  of 
Kansas  City,  and  Miss  Fredrica  De  Wyl  of  Jefferson 
City. 


State  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


The  local  committee  of  the  A3S  has  sent  out  its 
preliminary  antiouncement  of  the  forty-fifth  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advaneement  of  Science 
to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22nd  to  29th.  The 
pamphlet  includes  a  preliminary  announcement  of  .the 
meetings  of  several  affiliated  scientific  societies  tliat 
will  hold  their  sessions  in  Buffalo,  Aug.  19th,  22nd,  a,nd 
Aug.  31st  to  Sept.  2nd. 

National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  has 
issued  a  handsome  Souvenir  of  the  26th  annual  meeting 
which  was  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  June  16 — 18,  of 
this  year.  A  very  tempting  trip  is  outlined  for  those 
who  could  attend. 


Calendar  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


State  and 
Territory. 


Place  of  Next 
Meeting. 


Date  of 
Next 
Meeting. 


Name  and  Address 
of  Secretary. 


Illinois . 

Minnesota . 

Missouri . 

N.  Carolina 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma... 
S.  Carolina . 
Tennessee.... 


1 


Springfieid . 

July  30 

Minneapolis  .. 

July  7.. 

Sedalia . 

Julv  6.. 

Morehead . 

July  21 

Toledo . 

Julv  14 

Oklahoma  Cy 

July  7.. 

Charleston .... 

July  18 

Nashville . 

July  14 

Frank  Fleury, 

Springfieid. 
H.  G.  Webster, 

Minneapolis. 
F.  W.  Sennewald, 
St.  Louis. 
W.  Simpson, 

Raleigh. 
W.  R.  Ogier, 

Columbus. 
E.  E.  Howendoblei 
Perry. 

H.  W.  Hummel, 

Charleston. 
J.  O.  Bürge, 

Nashville 
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Wisconsin  State  Board. 

The  Board  at  its  June  meeting  in  Madison  examined 
34  candidates,  of  whom  16  were  rejected.  The  nainea 
of  the  successful  candidates  are: 

Licentiates :  —  Laura  M.  Jones,  Madison;  H.  J. 
Kamps,  Marshfield;  C.  H.  Henton,  Otsego;  Libbie 
Higgins,  Eagle  River ;  E.  W.  Meinecke,  Milwaukee;  E. 

F.  Freytag,  Milwaukee;  O.  C.  Stockmeyer,  Two  Rivers; 
J.  W.  Palmer,  Sparta;  F.  C.  0.  Muenich,  Lancaster. 

Assistants :  —  W.  R.  Schuman,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

G.  W.  Otto,  and  E.  Bressler,  Milwaukee;  A.  E.  Godfery, 
Whitewater;  G.  E.  Bflstad,  Cambridge;  E.  B.  Duncan, 
Baraboo;  H.  L.  Holderness,  Kenosha. 


Botanical  Gardens. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

This  infant  Corporation  is  not  only  established  on 
a  financial  basis  that  assures  future  success  —  over 
$250,000  subscription  and  $500,000  of  City  Bonds,  — 
but  has  al ready  begun  work  on  the  park  itself.  A 
tract  of  250  acres  of  Bronx  Park  has  been  turned  over 
by  the  Park  Commission  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Garden.  A  topographic  map  of  50  ft.  to  the  inch 
and  five  foot  contours  has  been  made  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  future  work.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  upper  New  York  north  of  the  Harlem  River 
can,  aided  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map,  form 
a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  grounds.  That  part  of 


the  Park,  called  Hemlock  Grove  is  to  remain  as  far  as 
practicable  in  its  present  condition.  Plans  for  building 
a  Museum  and  Herbarium,  and  an  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  Board. 

The  labeling  of  about  forty  species  of  trees  on  the 
ground  was  begun  last  fall,  a  temporary  nursery  was 
started,  and  $5,000  of  plants  have  been  promised  by 
a  New  York  gardener.  Columbia  College  is  going  to 
co-operate  with  the  Garden.  It  will  place  its  herbarium 
and  library  in  the  new  fire  proof  building  when  com- 
pleted  and  will  in  return  enjoy  the  educational  faeilities 
of  the  Garden,  particularly  for  graduate  instruction  in 
botany.  The  J.  B.  Elfis,  (Newfield,  N.  J.)  herbarium  of 
soine  75,000  specimens  of  fungi  together  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  library  has  been  purchased.  Besides  this  a 
course  of  lectures,  in  co-operation  with  the  American 


Museum  of  Natural  History,  inaugurated  by  Dr.  1). 
Morris,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  England,  has  been  begun.  No.  1  of  Yol.  1  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  was  issued 

I"  -‘U-^ 

in  April  of  this  year.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  garden. 


Bibliography. 

The  editor  of  the  Technology  Quarterly,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  announces 
that  the  Review  of  Am.  Chem.  Research  will  this  year 
be  issued  also  in  the  form  of  separate  reprints  from 
the  journal.  The  reprints  will,  like  the  journal,  be 
issued  quarterly  and  will  be  repaged  and  provided  at 
the  close  of  the  year  with  title  page  and  index,  thus 
making  the  Review  a  volume  complete  in  itself.  The 
price  of  subscription  is  $1.50  per  annum. 

Fr.  Eugen  Koehler  of  Gera-Untermhaus*  is  now 
Publishing  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  two  volumes 
of  Medicinalpflanzen  which  appeared  in  the  years  from 
1883—1890.  The  first  fascicle  of  the  new  undertaking, 
published  under  the  title  of  Koehler’s  Neueste  und  wich¬ 
tigste  Medicinal-Pflanzen  in  naturgetreuen  Abbildungen 
mit  kurz  erklärendem  Texte,  contains  four  colored  plates 
with  text.  Fascicles  two  and  three  are  soon  to  appear. 
The  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  about  15  fascicles. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately  an  entirely 
new  edition  of  the  The  Nursery  Book,  thoroughly  recast 
and  revised  by  the  author,  Professor  S.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  for  early  pub- 
lication  vol.  I.  of  the  Columbia  Unirersity  Botanical 
Series,  entitled  Elementary  Botany;  by  Dr.  Carlton  C. 
Curtis,  tutor  in  botany,  Columbia  University. 

The  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Am.  Acad. 
of  Med.  (Eaton,  Pa.)  contains  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Am.  Acad.  of  Med.,  the  Assoc.  of  Am. 
Med.  Colleges,  and  Confederation  of  State  Med.  Ex- 
aminers,  Dr.  George  M.  Goulds’  address  on  Vivisection. 

The  Columbine  Leaflet  issued  by  The  Columbine 
Association  contains  an  abstract  of  several  articles  by 
F.  Le  Roy  Sargent,  in  which  the  writer  presents  his 
arguments  why  the  columbine  should  be  our  national 
flower.  The  leaflet  can  be  had  (at  three  Cents  each) 
upon  application  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Pray,  Secy.,  P.  O.  Box 
2774,  Boston,  Mass., 

Gebrueder  Borntraeger,  Berlin,  Germany,  announce 
the  publication  of  the  German  edition  by  Dr.  Emil 
Knoblauch  of  Dr.  Eugenius  Warmig’s  Lehrbuch  der 
bekologischen  Pflanzengeographie,  eine  Einführung  in 
die  Kenntniss  der  Pfianzenvereine. 

Heft  IY.  of  H.  Behrens’  Anleitung  zur  mikrochemi¬ 
schen  Analyse,  the  third  fascicle  of  which  has  just 
appeared,  may  be  expected  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer  of  this  year.  It  is  to  cont-ain  the  carbamines, 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  aeids.  For  contents  of  fascicle 
three  and  publishers  see  p.  166  of  this  number. 
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*  Geo.  Brumder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  agent. 
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An  international  archive  t'or  the  history  of  medicine 
and  medical  geography  is  to  be  published  in  Amsterdam 
under  the  title  of  “Janus’*.  So  far  there  exists  no 
journal  of  tliis  bind  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  truly  inter- 
natioiial  and  papers  can  be  published  in  the  German, 
English  or  French  language.  A  large  commercial  Cor¬ 
poration  has  promised  financial  Support.  Secretary  of 
the  new  undertaking  is  Dr.  H.  F.  A.  Peijpers  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  (Parkweg),  Holland. 

The  Graduate  Courses  for  1896 — ’97,  offered  by 
twenty-three  of  our  leading  Colleges  and  universities,  is 
now  ready.  Leacli,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  are  the 
publishers. 

Felix  Alcan,  of  Paris,  announces  as  one  of  his  new 
publications  the  sixfcli  edition  of  the  Dictionaire  de  Me¬ 
dicine,  par  les  Drs.  E.  Bouchert  et  A.  Derpr6s. 

It  is  stated  that  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Mexican 
Pharmacopceia  is  to  appear  soon.  The  first  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1846,  the  second  in  1874,  the  third  in  1884 
and  a  Supplement  in  1890. 

In  No.  13  of  vol.  45  of  Hie  Natur  (G.  Schwetschke” 
scher  Verlag,  Hall  und  Saale)  Dr.  Karl  Mueller,  one  of 
the  founders  and  for  forty-five  years  editor  of  that 
journal,  bids  farewell  to  his  readers  in  a  very  interesting 
article  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Nature.”  The  next  nuin- 
ber  contaius  an  introductoi’y  note  by  Dr.  Otto  Taschen¬ 
berg,  the  new  editor.  The  April  number,  like  its  pre- 
cursors,  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  Student  of  nature. 
Of  papers  which  are  of  more  or  less  technical  value  to 
the  pharmacists  several  might  be  mentioned: — 

Dr.  G.  Baumert. — Aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Nahrungs¬ 
mittel-Chemie  : 

I.  Einiges  über  Fleisch  und  Fleischwaren; 

II.  Ueber  Milch  und  ihre  Verfälschung. 

Prof.  Georg  Kraus. — Warum  der  Botaniker  in  die 
Tropen  muss. 

Prof.  W.  Zopf. — Ueber  den  Nutzen  der  Flechten. 

With  the  view  of  increasing  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  and 
to  enable  the  members  to  complete  their  sets  at  very 
low  flgures,  the  committee  on  publication  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  been  author. 
ized  to  offer  a  reduction  of  fifty  percent  on  the  price 
of  all  proceedings  published  prior  to  1891.  The  schedule 
of  reduced  prices  may  be  found  on  page  XXVII 
of  volume  43  for  1895.  The  reports  for  1856  and  1859 
are  out  of  print  and  none  were  published  in  1861. 

All  Orders  for  books  should  be  addressed  to  Chas. 
Caspari  Jr.,  Permanent  Secretary,  109  Aisquith  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Catalogues  Received : 

Felix  Alcan,  Paris :  Hygiene — Medicine  et  Chirurgie. 

Lemcke  &  Buechner,  New  York:  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
World  Literature. 

Mayer  &  Mueller,  Berlin:  Wegweiser  durch  die  Litte- 
ratur  der  chemischen  Technologie. 

Ludwig  Rosenthal’s  Antiquariat,  Muenchen. 

Katalog  93:  Alte  Medicin  bis  zum  Jahre  1799. 
Katalog  94:  Medicin  seit  dem  Jahre  1800. 


Commercial. 

Sicilian  Sulphur  Industry. 

A  Reuters  telegram  from  Rome  says  that  one  of 
the  chief  questions  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Italian  Cabinet  is  that  of  the  emelioration  of  the  sulphur 
industry  of  Sicily  which  is  at  present  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  owing  to  the  competition  of  pyrites  for  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fact  of  the  supply 
now  largely  exceeding  the  demand,  not  to  mention  the 
threatened  rivalry  of  Japanese  sulphur.  The  price  has 
fallen  from  140  lire  to  60  lire  per  ton.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed  to  abolish  the  export  duty  of  20  percent,  which 
formerly  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  3,400,000  lire. 
In  order  to  make  good  the  deficit  thus  caused  to  the 
revenue,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  1  lira  per  ton 
on  sulphur  exported  from  Sicily,  to  increase  the  im- 
ported  duty  on  barley  and  white  maize  from  1.15  lira 
to  4*  lire,  and  to  introduce  a  Statistical  fee  ran  ging 
from  10  Centimes  per  quintal  to  10  Centimes  per  ton 
on  imported  goods  not  specified  in  the  treatise  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Price  Lists  Received. 

Preis-Liste  der  Droguen-Handlung  G.  &  R.  Fritz,  Wien, 
pp.  224,  Jan.  1896. 

Vorzugs-Preis  der  Medicinal-Droguen-Handlung  en  gros 
G.  &  R.  Fritz,  Wien,  pp.  56,  Mitte  Mai,  1896. 
Preis-Liste  von  Pezoldt  &  Suess  in  Wien,  with  Mentor 
für  die  Namen  neuerer  Arzneimittel,  pp.  196, 
Jan.  1896. 

Sharp  and  Dohme,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Theodore  Schuchardt,  Goerlitz,  May,  1896. 
Vereinigte  Chininfabriken,  Zimmer  &  Co.,  Frankfurt  a. 
M.,  Mai,  1886. 

Gehe  &  Co.  of  Dresden  announce  as  a  novelty  the 
introduction  into  the  market  of  ethyl  Chloride  in  metal 
flasks.  A  mixture  of  ethyl  Chloride  with  the  lower 
boiling  methyl  Chloride  is  brought  into  the  market  in 
similar  flasks  under  the  name  of  anestile. 

Of  70  drugs  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  week  ending  May  9th,  48 
were  found  of  good  quality  and  22  were  adulterated 
or  varied  from  the  legal  Standard. 


DRUG  STORES  —  Before  you  buy  or  seil,  send  for 
our  circular  of  inform  ation.  Inter -State  Druggist 
Agency,  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  clerks  or  vacant  positions  in  Wisconsin  drug- 
stores  apply  to  Wisconsin  Druggists  Exchange,  E.  B. 
Heimstreet,  Janesville. 

B.  Herder,  bookseller,  publisher  and  importer,  whose 
Principal  depot  is  in  Freibui-g,  Baden  (established  in 
1801)  ha.s  a  brauch  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferdinand  Enke  of  Stuttgart  has  begun  to  publish 
Sammlung  chemischer  und  chemisch-technischer  Vorträge 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Felix  B.  Ahrens. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 

Universities  and  Colleges. 

Cleveland  School  of  Phannacy. 

The  course  of  instruction  bas  beeil  extended  to  tliree 
3Tears.  The  degree  of  Pliarmaceutical  Chemist  will  here- 
after  be  conferred  upon  graduates. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Chas  A.  Seifert,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Pharmacy  has  resigned,  and  Prof.  John  Calvert  was 
eleeted  to  All  the  vacaney.  Pi*of.  Calvert  Alled  the 
same  cliair  in  1874  and  1875. 

Missouri  Medical  College. 

Professor  Francis  Hemm,  director  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical  laboratory  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Phar- 
mac3T,  has  beeil  eleeted  to  All  the  position  of  professor 
of  cliemistry  in  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  0.  Curtman. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Pharm.  Soc. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Professor 
AttAeld,  professor  of  cliemistry  of  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  Alled  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Collie,  who  will  also  have  Charge  of 
the  Research  Laboratory.  Dr.  Collie  comes  highly  re- 
commended  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  with  whom  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  argon  and  helium.  He 
has  occupied  several  minor  positions  in  England  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wuerzburg,  but 
according  to  bis  own  Statement  has  had  “no  direct 
pharmaceutieal  experience.” 

Catalogues  Reeei  ved. 

Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy.  Fifteenth 
Annual  Announcement,  Session  of  1896 — '97. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, Boston, 
Mass.  Thirtieth  Annual  Catalogue.  1896 — ’97. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Chicago,  111.  Circular  of  Information  for  1896 
— ’97. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  Toronto, 
Canada.  (AAiliated  with  University  of  Toronto.) 
Annual  Announcement,  seventeenth  Session  1896 — ’97. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  The  seventy-sixth  Annual  Announcement. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Catalogue  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
1896—’ '97. 


Scientific  Societies. 

Calendar  of  State  Pliarmaceutical  Associatious. 


Name. 

Date. 

Place. 

Secretary. 

Aug.  4 . 

Mackin  aw 

Island 
Helena . 

Ben  Sctiroeder, 

Grand  Rapids. 
J.  B.  Lockwood, 

Helena. 
H.  A.  Cliapin, 

Brattleboro. 
E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
Janesville. 

Montana . 

Aug.  — . 

VeTmont . 

Aug.  21.... 

Aug.  15.... 

Montpelier .... 

Stevens  Point 

AUGUST  1896. 

Austin-Flint  Medical  Society. 

At  a  recent  meeting  this  society  passed  a  resolution 
demanding  that  editors  of  lay  papers  in  that  district 
refrain  from  Publishing-  notices  of  surgical  operations,  or 
other  nevvs  matter  containing  the  names  of  physicians. 

Belgian  Pharmaceutieal  Association. 

The  Association  generale  pliarmaceutique  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  which  has  recently  celebrated  lts  Aftieth  anniver- 
sary,  has  determined  to  leave  Professional  inatters  en- 
tirely  to  the  newly  created  Federation  Beige  des  Societes 
de  Pharinacie,  and  to  give  all  of  its  time  and  attention 
to  purely  scientiAc  inatters. 

British  Pliarmaceutical  Society. 

The  council  of  the  Pharmaceutieal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  has  recently  eleeted  three  honorary  members: 

Dr.  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  professor  of  botany, 
Edinburgh  University,  and  regius  keeper  of  the  botanic 
Gardens  there; 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Oswald  Alexander  Tscherch,  professor 
of  pharmacognosy  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land ; 

Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Thorpe,  chemist  and  director 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Laboratories. 

American  Pharmacentical  Association. 

The  forty  fourth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  beginningWednesday,  August  12th, 
1896,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  Arst  session  of  the  Council 
will  be  held  at  the  same  date  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 

Credentials  of  De  leo  at  es  should  reach  the  Per¬ 
manent  Secretary  at  bis  oAlce  not  later  than  August 
4th;  after  that  date  they  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the 
Local  Secretary. 

Puopositions  for  Membership  may  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Geo.  W.  Kennedy,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  up  to  August  7th,  after  which  date  they 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Essays  and  Papers  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  should 
be  forwarded  without  (lelay  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
respective  Sections,  viz.:  Education  and  Legislation, 
Prof.  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  Chicago,  111.;  ScientiAc  Papers, 
Prof.  S.  P.  Sadtler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Commercial  Inter¬ 
ests,  Geo.  J.  Seabury,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Papers 
received  after  July  20th,  cannot  be  printed  in  time  for 
the  meeting. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  issued  a 
circular  of  information,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  mailed 
to  every  member.  Headquarters  of  the  Association  will 
be  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Quarters  may  be  secured  in 
advance  by  addressing  the  Local  Secretary,  Joseph  E. 
Morrison,  43  Church  Sb.,  Montreal,  Can.;  in  order  to 
avoid  a  rush  and  confusion  early  application  should 
be  made  for  the  same. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation 
has  furnished  the  following  information  which  will  no 
doubt.  be  supplemented  by  individual  circulars  for  the 
different  sections.  All  the  railroads  of  the  Trunk  Line, 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  Passenger  Associatious 
have  agreed  to  furnish  a  rate  of  1%  fare  on  the  certiA- 
cate  plan.  In  purchasing  a  ticket  a  certiAcate  properly 
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signed  by  tlie  agent  must  be  secured,  upon  presentation 
of  which  to  tlie  Ticket  Agent  at  Montreal,  after  counter- 
signature  by  the  Permanent  Secretary,  a  return  ticket 
will  be  issued  at  one-third  fare.  Tickets  to  Montreal 
must  be  purchased  between  August  9tli  and  15th  and 
return  tickets  within  three  days  after  final  adjournment 
of  tlie  meeting. 

The  New  England  delegation  will  leave  Boston  on 
Mondav,  August  lOth,  at  9.40  A.  M.  by  Boston  and 
Maine  R.  R.,  reaching  the  Crawford  House  at  3.20  P.  M. 
Here  the  party  will  remain  until  Tuesday  at  12.35 
P.  M.,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  White 
Mountain  scenery.  Arrive  in  Montreal  at  8.30  P.  M. 

The  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  South-Eastern 
delegatious  will  leave  New  York  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  on  Tuesday  morning,  August  llth, 
passing  through  the  Adirondacks  and  reaching  Montreal 
the  sarae  evening. 

The  Western  delegations  will  meet  at  Chicago  and 
leave  there  by  the  Wabasu  R.  R.  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  9th,  for  Toronto,  Can.,  where  one  of  the  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  Ontario  Navigation  Co. ’s  steamers  will  be  taken 
and  the  rest  of  the  trip  made  by  boat  to  Montreal, 
arriving  about  8  P.  M.  on  Tuesday. 

Special  information,  if  desired,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  members  of  the  Committee,  Joseph  E.  Morrison, 
Montreal,  Can.,  Chairman,  Albert  E.  Ebert,  Chicago,  111., 
Sam’l  A.  D.  Sheppard,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chas.  M.  Ford, 
Denver,  Col.;  Harry  Sharp,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Wm.  J.  M. 
Gordon,  Cincinnati,  0.;  Henry  W.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  C.  A.  Mayo,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Louis  F.  Chalin,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  W.  M.  Searby,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Karl 
Simmon,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chas.  Caspaui,  Jr.,  Permanent  Secretary. 


Calendar  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


State  and 
Territory. 

Place  of  Next 
Meeting. 

Date  of 
Next 
Meeting. 

Name  and  Address 
of  Secretary. 

Maine . 

Portland . 

Aug.  12.... 

FrankR .  Partrid  ge, 
Augusta. 

Michigan . 

Marquette . 

Aug.  7 . 

P.  W.  R.  Perry, 

Detroit. 

Nebraska . 

Lincoln . 

Ang.  12.... 

Griff.  J.  Evans. 

Hastings. 

Wisconsin . 

Stevens  Point 

Ang.  17.... 

E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
Janesville. 

liotanical  Gardens. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

The  seventh  annual  report  has  just  been  issued.  The 
Gardenis  in  an excellent financial  position.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Director  the  Garden  now  contains  301 
named  species  of  trees,  561  of  shrubs,  1,129  of  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  flowering  plants,  of  which  74 
are  grasses,  178  composites,  and  39  hardy  ferns  etc. 
Besides  a  Victoria  regia  cultivated  in  a  pond  especially 
constructed  for  that  purpose,  35  named  species  or 
varieties  of  aquatic  and  tender  marsh  phanerogams  are 
growing  in  the  Garden.  There  are  also  in  cultivation 
156  named  species  or  varieties  of  greenhouse  orchids, 
93  of  aroids,  65  of  palms,  11  of  cycads,  224  of  foliage 
plants,  51  of  yuccas,  dracaenas,  furcraeas  etc.,  22  of 
ficus,  194  of  plants  yielding  useful  products,  217  of 
plants  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  526  of  succulents, 


of  which  91  are  ugaves,  306  are  cacti,  and  93  are 
aloids,  mesembryanthemmns,  and  cotyledrus,  and  12 
sorts  of  nepenthes,  and  84  ferns  and  the  like. 

In  1895  a  System  of  recording  accessions  to  the 
collection  of  plants  at  the  Garden  was  adopted,  modeled 
after  that  in  use  at  Kew.  The  total  number  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  other  thau  annuals,  cultivated  at 
the  end  of  1895,  was  3,921. 

A  collection  of  nearly  500  species  or  varieties  of 
hardy  plants,  for  the  most  part  of  Japanese  origin, 
was  donated  by  Prof.  Sargent.  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  herbarium  has  been  increased  by  the  incorpo- 
ration  of  10,635  sheets  of  specimens.  The  herbarium 
now  has  a  total  of  242,162  mounted  plants. 

The  Sturtevant  Prelinnean  library  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  report  has  been  catalogued,  a  printed  copy  of 
the  catalogue  appearing  with  this  years  Report  and 
also  as  a  separate. 


Bibliograpliy. 

A  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik  by  Dr.  Max  Reess,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  has 
just  been  published  by  Ferdinand  Euke  of  Stuttgart. 

Friedr.  Vieweg  &  Sohn  announce  that  the  Jahres¬ 
bericht  über  die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie, 
which  is  generally  known  as  Liebig’s  und  Kopp’s 
Jahresbericht,  and  which  was  edited  in  recent  years  by 
Prof.  Fittica  of  Marburg,  will  hereafter  be  edited  by 
Prof.  v.  Buchka  of  Berlin.  The  volumes  for  1891  and 
1892  will  be  completed  by  Prof.  Fittika,  the  volume 
for  1893  and  later  ones  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Buchka. 
The  Jahresbericht  will  also  be  reorganized.  It  will  be 
made  a  yearbook  of  tlie  progress  of  pure  Chemistry  and 
the  collateral  subjects  of  physics,  crystallography, 
mineralogy,  geology,  pliysiology,  bacteriology,  techno- 
logy  will  be  dropped.  The  preparation  of  the  volumes 
for  1893  and  1896  has  begun.  The  latter  is  to  appear 
in  the  first  half  of  next  year.  The  publishers  expect 
hereafter  to  have  each  volume  ready  promptly.  The 
volumes  for  1894  and  1895  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  older  ones  are  disposed  of. 

The  Hygienisches  Taschenbuch  for  medical 
officers,  physicians,  teachers  etc.,  by  Prof.  Erwin  v. 
Esmarch  has  just  been  published  by  Julius  Springer. 
As  the  title  indicates  it  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
larger  handbooks  but  is  a  practical  pocket  guide. 

Herman  Hey  felder  of  Berlin  has  just  published: — 
Die  Derivate  des  Naphtalins,  welche  für  die  Technik 
Interesse  besitzen,  compiled  by  Ernst  Taeuber  and 
Raynor  Norman;  also 

Der  unlautere  Wettbetrieb  nach  dem  zweiten  “Ent- 
wurf  eines  Gesetzes  zur  Bekämpfung  des  unlauteren 
Weltbewerbes”  und  über  den  Rechtsschutz  von  Fabri¬ 
kation«-  und  Geschäftsgeheimnissen,  by  Dr.  W.  Heuling, 
Kaiserl.  Justizrath. 

The  publication  of  a  special  journal  to  care  for  the 
specific  interests  of  Physical  Chemistry  in  English  will 
date  from  the  issue  of  the  initial  number  in  October  of 
this  year.  This  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  is  to  be 
issued  upon  the  first  of  every  month,  except  that  in 
July,  August  and  September  no  number  will  appear. 
It  will  contain  articles  embodying  original  research  in 
all  branches  of  Experimental  and  Theoretical  Physical 
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Chemistry;  and  this  matter  will  be  supplemented  by 
thorough  and  prompt  reviews  of  the  current  literature 
of  the  subject,  i.  e.  of  all  journal  articles  and  books 
which  bear  upon  any  phase  of  it.  The  new  publication, 
edited  by  Wilder  D.  Bancroft  and  Joseph  E.  Trevor, 
Assistant  Professors  of  Physical  Chemistry  in  Cornell 
University,  will  accordingly  present  a  continuous  and 
complete  account  of  all  work  done  in  the  field  in  question 
after  June  of  this  year. 

A  copiously  illustrated  article  on  Science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  contributed  to 
Appletons’  Populär  Science  Monthly  for  August  by 
Lewis  R.  Harley.  This  account  describes  the  establish- 
ment  of  department  after  departmeut  for  scientific 
study,  and  shows  the  university  to  be  remarkably  well 
equipped  on  this  side. 

Catalogues  received :  — 

Lemcke  &  Buechner,  formerly  B.  Westemann  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  World-Literature. 
1896.  No.  6. 

Gustav  E.  Stechert,  New  York.  Monthly  List 
of  New  Publications.  June  1896. 


In  Memoriam. 

Professor  August  Kekule. 

“Ich  bin  mit  Ehrenbezeugungen  so  überhäuft,  dass 
mir  zum  Bank  nicht  nur  die  Worte,  dass  mir  die  Ge¬ 
danken  fehlen.  Wo  soll  ich  anfangen?  Wie  soll  ich  enden? 
Noch  niemals,  seitdem  Wissenschaft  betrieben  wird,  ist 
ein  Lebender  in  solcher  Weise  vön  seinen  Fachgenossen 
gefeiert  worden.  Noch  niemals  hat  man  für  eine  wissen¬ 
schaftliche  Arbeit  nach  nur  25  Jahren  ein  Jubiläum  ge¬ 
feiert.” 

With  these  words  Prof.  Kekule  introduced  one  of 
the  most  fasciuating  bits  of  autobiography  ever  spoken 
or  written.  The  lltli  of  March,  1890,  is  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  calendar  of  the  German  Chemical  Society.  1t  was 
the  day  of  the  Kekulefeier  in  Berlin.  The  Chemical 
societies  of  all  civilized  countries  had  seilt  t-heir  repre- 
sentatives  with  messages  of  congratulation ;  Prof, 
v.  Baeyer,  a  former  pupil  and  friend  of  Kekule,  had 
discussed  the  benzol  theory  in  the  light  of  twenty-five 
years  of  research  and  experience;  the  representatives  of 
the  dye  stuff  industry  had  had  the  portrait  of  the 
Chemical  philosopher  painted  by  Prof.  Angeli,  which  was 
to  find  a  permanent  abode  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
meeting  was  an  inspiration  to  those  who  were  present. 
The  modest  person,  upon  whom  so  much  glory  was 
bestowed,  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  the  brilliant 
speaker,  however,  soon  was  master  of  the  Situation. 

August  Kekule  was  born  in  Darmstadt  Sept.  7, 1829. 
He  became  docent  in  Heidelberg  in  1856  and  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  Ghent  from  1858 — 1865.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  he  was  active  to 
his  end.  Through  his  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie 
(which  began  to  appear  in  1859,  but  which  was  never 
completed  by  himself),  in  which  his  broadened  theory 
of  types  and  later  the  structural  theory  were  carried 
out  logically,  he  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  rising 
generation  of  chemists.  Through  his  happy  conception 
of  benzol  as  hexa  methenyl,  which  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  so-called  aromatic  compounds,  he  greatly  iuflu- 


enced  experimental  research  and  gave  to  much  of  it  a 
coux*se  which  is  still  being  pursued  largely.  In  his  in- 
vestigations  on  mercuric  fulminate,  unsaturated  dibasic 
acids,  condensation  of  aldehyde  etc.  he  has  sliown  him¬ 
self  an  excellent  investigator.  For  a  long  number  of 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Annalen  der 
Chemie.  As  a  lecturer  and  teacher  he  was  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  his  students. 

This  brief  sketch  deserves  to  be  supplemented  by 
some  of  his  own  words  in  which  he  told  the  participants 
of  the  “Richtfest  der  Benzoltheorie”  how  he  arrived  at 
some  of  his  theories.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  passages 
would  lose  much  of  their  charm,  when  translated,  the 
following  abstract  is  given  in  the  original. 

“Während  meines  Aufenthaltes  in  London  wohnte  ich 
längere  Zeit  in  Claphamroad  in  der  Nähe  der  Commons. 
Die  Abende  aber  verbrachte  ich  vielfach  bei  meinem 
Freund  Hugo  Müller  in  Islington,  dem  entgegengesetzten 
Ende  der  Riesenstadt.  Wir  sprachen  da  von  mancherlei, 
am  meisten  aber  von  meiner  lieben  Chemie.  An  einem 
schönen  Sommertage  fuhr  ich  wieder  einmal  mit  dem 
letzten  Omnibus  durch  die  zu  dieser  Zeit  öden  Strassen 
der  sonst  so  belebten  Weltstadt;  “outside”,  auf  dem 
Dach  des  Omnibus,  wie  immer.  Ich  versank  in  Träu¬ 
mereien.  Da  gaukelten  vor  meinen  Augen  die  Atome. 
Ich  hatte  sie  immer  in  Bewegung  gesehen,  jene  kleinen 
Wesen,  aber  es  war  mir  nie  gelungen,  die  Art  ihrer  Be¬ 
wegung  zu  erlauschen.  Heute  sah  ich,  wie  vielfach  zwei 
kleinere  sich  zu  Pärchen  zusammenfügten ;  wie  grössere 
zwei  kleine  umfassten,  noch  grössere  drei  und  selbst  vier 
der  kleinen  festhielten,  und  wie  sich  Alles  in  wirbelndem 
Reigen  drehte.  Ich  sah,  wie  grössere  eine  Reihe  bildeten 
und  nur  an  den  Enden  der  Kette  noch  kleinere  mit¬ 
schleppten.  Ich  sah,  was  Altmeister  Kopp,  mein  hoch¬ 
verehrter  Lehrer  und  Freund,  in  seiner  ‘Molecularwelt’ 
uns  in  so  reizender  Weise  schilderte;  aber  ich  sah  es 
lange  vor  ihm.  Der  Ruf  des  Conducteurs:  “Clapham- 
road!  erweckte  mich  aus  meinen  Träumereien,  aber  ich 
verbrachte  einen  Theil  der  Nacht,  um  wenigstens  Skizzen 
jener  Traumgebilde  zu  Papier  zu  bringen.  So  entstand 
die  Structurtheorie. 

“Aehnlich  ging  es  mit  der  Benzoltheorie.  Während 
meines  Aufenthaltes  in  Gent  in  Belgien  bewohnte  ich 
elegante  Junggesellenzimmer  in  der  Hauptstrasse.  Mein 
Arbeitszimmer  aber  lag  nach  einer  Seitengasse  und  hatte 
während  des  Tages  kein  Licht.  Für  den  Chemiker,  der 
die  Tagesstunden  im  Laboratorium  verbringt,  war  dies 
kein  Nachtheil.  Da  sass  ich  und  schrieb  an  meinem 
Lehrbuch;  aber  es  ging  nicht  recht;  mein  Geist  war  bei 
anderen  Dingen.  Ich  drehte  den  Stuhl  nach  dem  Kamin 
und  versank  in  Halbschlaf.  Wieder  gaukelten  die  Atome 
vor  meinen  Augen.  Kleinere  Gruppen  hielten  sich  dies¬ 
mal  bescheiden  im  Hintergrund.  Mein  geistiges  Auge, 
durch  wiederholte  Gesichte  ähnlicher  Art  geschärft, 
unterschied  jetzt  grössere  Gebilde  von  manigfaclier  Ge¬ 
staltung.  Lange  Reihen,  vielfach  dichter  zusammen- 
gefügt;  Alles  in  Bewegung,  schlangenartig  sich  windend 
und  drehend.  Und  siehe,  was  war  das?  Eine  der 
Schlangen  erfasste  den  eigenen  Schwanz  und  höuisch 
wirbelte  das  Gebilde  vor  meinen  Augen.  Wie  durch 
einen  Blitzstrahl  erwachte  ich ;  auch  diesmal  verbrachte 
ich  den  Rest  der  Nacht,  um  die  Consequenzen  der  Hypo¬ 
these  auszuarbeiten. 

“Lernen  wir  träumen,  meine  Herren,  dann  finden 
wir  vielleicht  die  Wahrheit: 
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‘Und  wer  nicht  denkt, 

’  Dem  wird  sie  geschenkt, 

Er  hat  sie  ohne  Sorgen’ — 

aber  hüten  wir  uns,  unsere  Träume  zu  veröffentlichen,  ehe 
sie  durch  den  wachenden  Verstand  geprüft  worden  sind. 

“Ich  habe  Ihnen  vorhin  gesagt:  zu  gewissen  Zeiten 
liegen  gewisse  Ideen  in  der  Luft.  Wir  hören  jetzt  von 
Liebig,  dass  es  die  Keime  von  Ideen  sind,  die,  ähnlich 
den  Bacillenkeimen,  die  Atmosphäre  erfüllen.  Warum 
fanden  nun  die  vor  25  Jahren  umherschwirrenden  Keime 
der  Structur-  und  Benzol-Idee  gerade  in  meinem  Kopf 
den  für  ihre  Entwickelung  geeigneten  Nährboden?  Ich 
muss  Sie  wieder  mit  Mittheilungen  aus  meinem  Leben 
belästigen. 

“Auf  dem  Gymnasium  meiner  Vaterstadt  hatte  ich 
mich  namentlich  in  Mathematik  und  in  der  Kunst  des 
Zeichnens  hervorgethan.  Mein  Vater,  mit  berühmten 
Architecten  enge  befreundet,  bestimmte  mich  für  das 
Studium  der  Architectur.  Ueber  die  Lebensrichtung  der 
Söhne  entscheiden  ja  meistens  die  Eltern.  Ich  bezog 
also  die  Universität  als  studiosus  architecturae  und  be¬ 
trieb,  unter  Ritgen’s  Leitung,  mit  anerkennenswerthem 
Fleiss  descriptive  Geometrie,  Perspective,  Schattenlehre, 
Steinschnitt  und  andere  schöne  Dinge.  Aber  Liebig’s 
Vorlesungen  verführten  mich  zur  Chemie  und  ich  be¬ 
schloss  umzusatteln.  Da  meine  Verwandten  mir  Bedenk¬ 
zeit  auferlegten,  verbrachte  ich  ein  Semester  auf  dem 
Polytechnikum  in  Darmstadt.  So  ist  auch  die  Legende 
entstanden,  ich  sei  Realschüler,  was  ich  übrigens  in 
keiner  Weise  für  entehrend  halten  würde.  Erst  jetzt 
durfte  ich,  unter  Will’s  und  Liebig’s  Leitung,  mich  mit 
meiner  lieben  Chemie  beschäftigen. 

“Schon  meine  Lehrjahre  führten  mich  nach  Paris. 
Hier  konnte  ich  eben  noch  den  Vorlesungen  des  berühm¬ 
ten  Dumas  beiwohnen;  ich  glaube,  es  waren  die  letzten. 
Ich  verkehrte  viel  mit  Wurtz,  mit  dem  mich  später  die 
Bande  wahrer  Freundschaft  verknüpften.  Ich  machte 
durch  Zufall  die  Bekanntschaft  und  erwarb  mir  die 
Freundschaft  von  Gerhardt,  der  in  jener  Zeit  gerade  die 
wasserfreien  Säuren  entdeckte  und  das  schon  fertig  vor¬ 
liegende  Manuscript  seines  berühmten  Lehrbuches  zum 
Druck  vorbereitete.  Ein  anderthalbjähriger  Aufenthalt 
auf  einem  einsamen  Schloss  in  der  Schweiz  gab  mir 
reichlich  Müsse,  das,  was  ich  durch  Einblick  in  jenes 
noch  nicht  veröffentlichte  Manuscript  gelernt  hatte, 
selbstständig  zu  verarbeiten. 

“Meine  Wanderjahre  führten  mich  weiter  nach  Lon¬ 
don.  Hatte  ich  in  Paris  Gelegenheit  gehabt,  die  noch 
nicht  veröffentlichten  Ansichten  Gerhardt’s  kennen  zu 
lernen,  so  war  mir  jetzt  das  Glück  beschieden,  in  regem 
Freundesverkehr  rnitWilliamson  mich  mit  der  Denkweise 
dieses  philosophischen  Geistes  vertraut  zu  machen. 

“Ursprünglich  Schüler  von  Liebig,  war  ich  zum 
Schüler  von  Dumas,  Gerhardt  und  Williamson  geworden; 
ich  gehörte  keiner  Schule  mehr  an. 

“Dieser  Umstand  und  die  Richtung,  welche  die  frü¬ 
heren  architectonischen  Studien  meinem  Geist  gegeben, 
erzeugten  ein  unwiderstehliches  Bedürfniss  nach  An¬ 
schaulichkeit;  sie  sind  offenbar  die  Ursache  davon,  dass 
jene  vor  25  Jahren  in  der  Luft  umherschwirrenden  che¬ 
mischen  Ideenkeime  gerade  in  meinem  Kopf  den  für  sie 
geeigneten  Boden  fanden.  Der  Mensch  ist  eben  ein  Aus¬ 
druck  der  Verhältnisse,  in  denen  er  gross  geworden;  ein 
besonderes  Verdienst  erwächst  ihm  daraus  nicht. 


“Darf  ich  für  jüngere  Fachgenosseu  eine  Lehre  au- 
knüpfen?  Machen  Sie  sich  frei  vom  Geist  der  Schule, 
dann  werden  Sie  fähig  sein,  Eigenes  zu  leisten.  Bedenken 
Sie  dabei,  dass  es  Mephisto  war,  der  dem  Schüler  den 
Rath  gab: 

Am  besten  ist’s  auch  hier, 

Wenn  Ihr  nur  Einen  hört 

Und  auf  des  Meisters  Worte  schwört.” 


Personals. 

The  honorary  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Prescott  by  the  University  of  Michigan  at  the  last 
commencement,  June  25.  At  the  same  time  the  honorary 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  was  conferred 
upon  Prof.  L.  E.  Sayre,  Dean  of  the  Kansas  University 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Rusby  has  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  Frederick  Stearns  was  presented  witli  a  medal 
by  the  Detroit  Art  Institute  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  Services  to  that  institution.  Heis  now  on  his 
way  to  South  America  as  a  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Doremus  of  New  York  has  been 
appointed  by  Secretary  Olney  to  represent  the  United 
States  Government  at  theCongress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
which  met  in  Paris  during  the  past  rnonth. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Schlotterbeck,  for  a  number  of  years 
instructor  in  botany  and  pharmacognosy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  who  has  been  during  the  past  year 
in  Bern,  Switzerland,  studying  with  Prof.  Tschirch,  is 
about  to  return  to  America. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Columbia  School  of  mines,  New  Y'ork,  also  in  the 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  has  completely  re- 
covered  from  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  which  pro- 
strated  him  several  months. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Power,  formerly  in  Charge  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  Madison,  and  for  four  years  scientific  director  of  the 
laboratories  of  Fritzsche  Bros,  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was 
tendered  a  banquet  in  London  on  the  eveniug  of  July 
21,  on  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Wellcome 
Research  Laboratories.  Professors  Brunton,  Moulton, 
Hughes,  formerly  a  resident  in  the  United  States,  and 
Meldola  were  among  those  present. 


Commercial. 

R.  Schuchardt  of  Triest  reports  that  the  1896  crop 
of  insect  flowers  both  in  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  is 
slight.  The  plante  have  suffered  from  an  insect  similar 
to  the  Phylloxera.  The  result  has  been  that  large  dis- 
tricts  which  formerly  yielded  large  quantities  of  insect 
flowers,  have  this  year  been  under  tobacco  cultivation. 
The  collectors,  therefore,  demand  ridiculously  high 
prices  and  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  seil,  hoping  for 
better  prices  still. 

Catalogues  received:  — 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  Semi  Annual  price  list  of 
Standard  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  pharma- 
ceutical  reagents.  July  1896. 

Ma  x  Kohl,  Chemnitz.  Nachtrag  zur  Preisliste  No. 
10.  Physikalische  Apparate. 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 

University  of  Illinois. 

On  Aug.  16,  the  chemioal  laboratory  building  of  tlie 
University  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign  was  almost  de- 
stroyed  by  fire.  The  damage  to  the  building  is  esti- 
mated  at  .$20,000  and  to  the  contents  at  $50,000. 
The  department  will  be  in  working  order  by  the  open- 
ing  of  the  school  year. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  addition  to  the  older  course  a  new  course  cover¬ 
ing  two  academic  years  and  modelled  after  the  two 
years’  course  of  the  University  of  Michigan  will  be 
offered.  The  degree  to  be  awarded  is  tliat  of  Ph.  C. 
No  practical  experience  will  be  required. 

University  of  Chicago. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Hüll  Biological  Laboratory 
of  The  University  of  Chicago  was  laid  July  3d,  witli 
appropriate  ceremonies.  An  address  was  delivered  by 


T.  H.  MacBride,  University  of  Iowa;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Barnes,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  G.  F.  Pierce,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana;  Dr.  C.F.  Millspaugh,  Field  Columbian 
Museum.  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  building,  which  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

Catalogues  Received. 

Atlanta  Medical  College  — Atlanta,  Ga.  Annual 
Announcement.  Session  1896 — ’97. 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  —  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Fif  ty-seventh  Annual  Cata- 
logue,  1896— 1 97. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy  —  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Eleventh  Annual  Annoucement, 
1896. 

National  College  of  Pharmacy  —  Washington, 
D.  C.  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Circular,  Ses¬ 
sion  of  1896 — '97. 

Scio  College,  Department  of  Pharmacy  —  Scio, 
0.  Annual  Announcement,  1896—1897. 


Hüll  Botanical  Laboratory. 


Dr.  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  University,  upon 
“Some  of  the  relations  of  the  new  natural  history  fco 
modern  tliought  and  modern  life,”  in  which  the  Speaker 
made  a  strong  Statement  concerning  the  Claims  of  bi- 
ology  to  a  place  in  educational  schemes  and  also  upon 
the  connnunity.  Ilead  Professor  John  M.  Coulter  offici- 
ated  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Botanical 
Hall  and  made  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  building.  In  the  evening  the  visiting 
biologists  were  entertained  by  The  University  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club  Ilouse,  where  informal  responses  were 
called  for  by  President  Harper.  Among  the  visiting 
botanists  present  were:  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Goodale,  Harvard 
University;  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  University  of  Illinois;  Dr. 


University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Pharmacy — 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Annual  Announcement 
and  Register  of  Alumni.  Twenty-ninth  year, 
1896—97. 


Scientific  Societies  and  Organizations. 

Verein  Deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte. 

The  sixty-eighth  meeting  of  the  German  Naturalist« 
and  Physicians  will  be  held  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Main, 
Sept.  21—26.  Nine  sections,  representing  pure  Science, 
pharmacy  and  medicine,  will  hold  sessions.  The  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  section  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacog- 
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nosy  includes  the  names  of  Dr.  Vulpius,  of  Heidelberg; 
Dr.  A.  Schneider,  of  Dresden;  Dr.  Kunge-Krause,  of 
Lausanne;  Dr.  C.  Hartwig,  of  Zürich;  and  Dr.  Homeyer 
of  Frankfurt.  Among  the  general  addresses  will  be  one 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  van’t  Hoff,  of  Charlottenburg,  on  The 
Processes  of  Slow  Oxidation;  and  one  by  Dr.  E.  Beck¬ 
mann  on  The  Determination  of  Molecular  Weiglits. 

Illinois  Pharinacentical  Association. 

The  seveuteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  was  held  at  Springfield  July  28 
and  29. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  points  touched  upon 
on  the  annual  address  of  Pres.  Sohrbeck  were:  satis- 
faction  with  the  present  pharmacy  law  and  the  opinion 
that  its  more  complete  enforcement  would  prove  a 
decided  benefit;  recommendation  of  the  druggists  co- 
operative  manufacturing  Company  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  as  placing  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  pharmacist  with  which  to 
defend  himself  against  the  inroads  of  the  patent  medicine 
mauufacturers;  congratulation  to  the  pharmacists  of 
the  state  upon  the  acquisition  by  the  State  University 
of  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy;  and  the  expression 
of  a  wish  that  the  members  would  sliow  their  appreci- 
ation  of  this  step  by  promptly  responding  to  the  invi- 
tation  of  the  University  to  select  an  advisory  board  of 
pharmacists  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  follow- 
ing  gentlemen  were  selected  as  nominees  for  the  ad¬ 
visory  board;  Henry  Biroth,  Blue  Island;  A.  E.  Ebert, 
W.  M.  Sempill  and  Andrew  Scherer,  Chicago ;  Dr.  H.  H. 
Hogers,  Kankakee;  H.  H.  Green,  Bloomington;  Henry 
Swannell,  Champaign;  Thos.  Knoebel,  East  St.  Louis; 
Theo.  C.  Loehr,  Carlinville;  and  Fritz  Lueder,  Peoria. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows: 

W.  K.  Fohsyth,  Chicago,  President;  M.  B.  Travis, 
Saybrook,  Ist  Vice  Pres;  W.  H.  Garrison,  Pearl,  2nd 
Vice  Pres;  H.  H.  Sawyer,  Rockford,  3rd  Vice  Pres; 
T.  S.  Arnold,  Watseka,  Treasurer;  Frank  Fleury, 
Springfield,  Secretary. 

An  invitation  to  the  Association  from  the  President 
of  the  University  to  meet  at  Champaign  next  year  was 
accepted  and  June  15  and  16  were  the  dates  fixed  for 
the  meeting. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

The  recent  tornado  at  St.  Louis  was  so  destructive 
that  much  anxiety  was  feit  by  botanists  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  In  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Trelease,  Mr.  C.  H.  Thompson,  Acting  Director,  has 
furnished  the  following  statement  to  the  editor  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette: 

“The  Garden  was  in  the  direct  path  of  the  storm, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  territory  destroyed,  and 
received  less  injuries  than  the  region  east  of  us.  How- 
ever,  the  damage  done  in  the  Garden  is  very  consider- 
able,  the  most  of  it  being  in  the  arboretum,  where  some- 
thing  like  160  trees  were  either  uprooted  or  broken  off 
near  the  ground,  so  that  they  had  to  be  taken  out. 
These,  of  cöurse,  were  total  losses.  Something  over  250 
were  badly  damaged.  In  many  cases  the  t.ops  of  the 


trees  were  almost  entirely  carried  away.  Many  of  these, 
by  judicious  pruning,  will  in  a  few  years  grow  to  be 
beautiful  trees  again,  while  many  are  so  badly  broken 
that  it  is  probable  that  they  will  die.  The  shrubbery 
was  badly  whipped  and  broken,  but  fared  better  than 
the  trees.  The  bed  plants  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
in  the  exposed  parts  of  the  grounds.  However,  these 
are  now  replaced.  The  wreckage  from  the  trees  is 
rapidly  being  gathered  np,  and  the  Garden  promises  by 
another  month  to  be  as  beautiful  as  ever,  with  only 
the  vacant  places  liere  and  there  to  remind  us  of  the 
ra vages  of  the  storm. 

Buildings  suffered  somewhat.  The  Linnean  house, 
which  slielters  the  palms  in  the  winter  season,  had  the 
glass  portion  of  the  roof  entirely  demolished.  The  office 
building  had  the  tin  roof  torn  from  the  south  wing, 
and  other  buildings  escaped  with  slight  damages.  At 
the  office  building,  where  the  library  and  herbarium  are 
kept,  no  damage  vvhatever  was  done  to  the  contents 
of  the  building.  No  permanent  damage  was  done  to  the 
Garden,  and  most  of  it  can  be  repaired  in  a  short  time.” 

Biology  and  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  July  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette  is  of  interest  and  calls  for  no  comment. 

“The  establishment  of  a  biological  survey  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  a  recent  act  of 
Congress,  sliould  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  botanical  field-work  of  the  United  States.  Some 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  the  general  govern- 
ment-,  and  by  different  institutions,  but  it  has  been 
desultory  and  without  any  general  plan.  At  the  head 
of  the  new  survey  no  more  competent  man  could  have 
been  placed  than  Dr.  Merriam,  for  his  whole  work  has 
tended  in  this  direction  and  his  publications  have  sliown 
a  wide  grasp  of  the  problems.  To  be  made  most 
effective,  large  Cooperation  must  be  obtained  from  local 
organizations,  which  will  work  along  definite  lines  in  a 
general  plan.  The  natural  allies  of  the  Department  will 
be  the  Experimental  Stations  already  established  in 
every  state,  but  even  these  should  not  be  regarded  as 
adequat-e.  Where  state  biological  surveys  are  organized, 
these  should  be  associated  with  the  government  survey 
and  work  under  its  general  direction;  and  where  they 
are  not,  such  organizations  should  be  forrned,  or  the 
biologists  of  the  state  should  individually  associate 
themselves  with  the  general  survey.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  abundant  and  important  Service  can  be 
suggested  to  every  worker  by  Dr.  Merriam.  The  new 
survey  should  prove  a  great  Stimulus  to  the  coming 
generation  of  botanists,  and  to  the  strong  movement 
in  botany  which  is  impelling  them  to  emerge  from  her- 
baria  and  laboratories  and  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
larger  problems  of  plant-life.  The  gradual  shifting  of 
the  botanical  standpoint  is  becoming  daily  more  evi¬ 
dent,  and  the  period  of  morphology  is  merging  into  one 
to  be  dominated  by  physiology,  not  merely  the  Chemist¬ 
ry  and  physics  of  ph3rsiology,  but  the  larger  field  of 
ecology. 

“The  movement  for  the  appointment  of  a  scientific 
chief  of  the  department  of  agriculture  seerns  to  have 
received  a,  check,  whether  through  its  friends  or  enemies 
we  are  not  informed.  But  as  it  has  received  already 
the  eordial  endorsement  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
foremost  scientific  men  and  societies,  it  is  to  be  lioped 
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that  it  will  yet  be  earried  to  sucoess.  What  may  be  the 
condition  in  other  lines  of  scientific  work  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  ander  the  present  division 
of  labor  in  botany  there  is  a  dissipation  of  energy  and 
a  duplicatiou  of  work  that  might  be  largely  avoided 
ander  a  more  logical  and  consistent  Organization,  snch 
as  coald  probably  be  secared  by  a  wise  and  broad- 
minded  scientific  executive.  Now  that  the  head  of  the 
department  holds  a  cabinet  portfolio,  it  is  oat  of  the 
qnestion  to  expect  other  than  a  political  adviser  of  the 
President  to  be  appointed.  If  ander  him  there  were  a 
permanent  chief,  empowered  to  organize  and  harmonize 
all  the  scientific  divisions  as  the  President  of  a  university 
directs  its  policy  in  consnltation  witli  heads  of  depart,- 
ments,  we  shoald  find  increased  economy  and  efficiency 
of  every  division.  Under  the  present  conditions  there  is 
a  division  of  botany,  a  division  of  agrostology,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  forestry,  and  a  division  of  vegetable  physiology 
and  pathology.  It  is  needless  to  point  oat  the  absardity 
of  the  naming  of  these  divisions,  which  have  been  split 
off  oue  by  one  from  the  original  division  of  botany. 
Eacli  now  is  wholly  independent  of  the  other  iu  control, 
appropriations,  qaarters  and  eqaipment.  There  is  a 
force  of  live  yonng  men  in  these  divisions  and  a  very 
great  amonnt  of  work  is  done,  on  whose  high  quality 
we  have  had  occasion  freqaently  to  comineut.  There 
shoald  be  a  chief  of  the  division  of  botany,  witli  general 
direction  of  all  botanical  work;  the  present  “division 
of  botany  shoald  be  recliristened,  while  it  and  the  other 
botanical  divisions  shoald  be  made  sections,  eacli  in 
Charge  of  an  assistant  chief.  This  woald  make  it  possible 
to  concent-rate  the  office  and  roatine  work  so  that  eacli 
chief  woald  be  left  freer  to  pnsli  the  work  of  his  section. 
There  can  be  no  doabt  that  ander  some  sach  plan  we 
shoald  see  even  more  important  advances  in  pnre  and 
applied  botany  tlian  have  been  possible  ander  the 
present  System.’’ 

American  Pkarmacentical  Association. 

The  following  skeleton  report  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Montreal  meeting,  held  Aag.  12th  tol8th  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  may  serve  as  sapplement  to  the  editorial  011  the 
the  first  page  of  this  nnmber. 

First  General  Session,  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Good  of 
St.  Loais.  He  introdaced  Mr.  R.  W.  Williauis,  President 
of  the  Qaebec  Pharmaceatical  Association,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Chapman,  President  of  the  Montreal  College  of  Phar- 
macy,  who  wellcomed  the  visitors.  Prof.  E.  L.  Patch 
of  Boston  accepted  for  the  association.  Vice  President 
Charles  E.  Dohme  assaming  the  chair,  President  Good 
delivered  his  animal  address.  He  commented  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  on  the  statns  of  the  pharmacist 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy;  the  committee  on  the 
metric  System;  the  National  Formnlary;  the  two  qaeries 
discassed  by  Dr.  Chas.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Revision,  at  Atlanta;*  the  qnestion  of  free  alcohol; 
and  the  International  Pharmaceatical  Exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Pragne,  Anstria. 


*  1.  Shall  a  table  of  average  doses  of  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions  be  given  in  the  Eigbt  Decennial  Revision  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoea  ? 

2.  Shall  a  selected  list  of  new,  synthetic  remedies  be  intro- 
duced  into  the  satne  work  ? 


The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  a  reception  being  tendered  the  visi¬ 
tors  by  the  Pharmaceatical  Association  of  the  Province 
of  Qaebec  and  the  Montreal  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Second  General  Session,  Tharsday  morning.  The 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  received  and 
the  persons,  whose  names  were  recommended,  elected. 
President,  J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal ;  first  vice-president, 
G.  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  second  vice  President,  W.  A. 
Frost,  St.  Paal,  Minn.;  third  vice-president,  G.  W. 
Parisen,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  treasurer,  S.  A.  D.  Sheppard, 
Boston;  secretary,  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  Baltimore;  re- 
porter  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  C.  L.  Dielil,  Lonis- 
ville,  Ky.;  members  of  coancil  for  a  three-year  tertn,  C.  E. 
Dohme,  Baltimore;  J.  M.  Good,  St.  Loais;  J.  P.  Reming- 
ton,  Philadelphia. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  treasnrer,  the  secretary, 
the  reporter  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  and  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  varions  committees. 

The  short  General  Session  was  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon  previons  to  the  session  of  the  commercial  section. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  committee  on  national  legisla- 
tion  was  read. 

The  Commercial  Section  was  then  called  to  order 
by  Chairman  Geo.  J.  Seabnry. 

The  chairman  read  his  address  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Robinson  read  the  only  paper  presented  to  the  section. 
It  was  an  answer  to  query  8:  “Are  non  recent  prepara- 
tions,  in  imitation  of  well-known  domestic  medicines, 
legitimate  products;  and  is  it  honest  for  a  dealer  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  printed  on  a  label  so  as  to  give 
an  unknown  compound  currency,  when  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  such  preparation  ?  Why  does  he  not. 
prepare  his  own  family  and  household  remedies?” 

A  report  from  Mr.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Mortar  and 
Pestle,  was  read  explaining  the  liistory  of  this  short 
lived  publieation  of  which  only  four  numbers  appeared. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  following  year  are:  Chair¬ 
man,  S.  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland,  0.;  secretary,  E.  D’Avignon, 
Windsor,  Ont.;  associates,  G.  Mennen,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
John  F.  Patton,  York,  Pa.;  W.  L.  De  Woody,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  business  for  a  second 
session  of  this  section,  as  scheduled,  the  members  were 
free  to  witness  the  fete  nuit  at  Boucherville. 

A  Fourth  General  Session  was  held  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  several  business  items.  After  adjourn- 
ment  the  Scientific  Section  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  S.  P.  Sadtler,  who  read  his  address.  This 
was  followed  by  the  reports  of  committees. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  indicators 
used  in  the  Volumetrie  estimation  of  alkaloids  was 
practically  a  continuation  of  last  years’  i'eport,  and 
evoked  considerable  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  U.  S.  P.  was 
merely  read  at  this  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  special  research  was 
received  and  steps  were  taken  to  assure  for  it  greater 
permanency  and  usefulness. 

The  afternoon  being  given  over  to  sightseing,  viz. 
an  electric  car-ride  through  Montreal  and  its  suburbs, 
the  second  session  of  the  Scientific  Section  was  not 
called  until  the  evening.  The  following  officers  were 
then  elected:  Chairman,  W.  C.  Alpers,  Bayonne,  N.  J.; 
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secretary,  Virgil  Coblentz,  N.  Y.;  associates  to  be  selected 
by  these  gentlexnen. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  U.  S.  P.  was 
now  taken  up  in  detail  and  discussed  freely.  A  large 
number  of  recommendations  were  referred  fco  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  special  research,  others  to  the  section  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  of  the  Am.  Med.  Ass’n. 
for  joint  consideration  by  both  professions. 

The  first  paper  read  was  that  on  “The  caffeine 
compound  in  kola”  by  J.  W.T.  Knox  and  A.  B.  Prescott; 
the  second  that  on  “Taraxacin”  by  L.  E.  Sayre. 

Recess  was  then  taken  until  the  following  morning, 
when  a  paper  on  “Poisonous  Honey”  was  read  by  L.  F. 
Kebler.  The  first  session  was  then  adjourned. 

The  Fifth  General  Session  was  quickly  disposed  of 
Saturday  morning. 

The  third  session  of  Scientific  Section  was  then 
called  to  Order.  The  following  papers  were  read : 
“Canada  potasli”,  by  T.  H.  Reed. 

“Gelatine  capsules”,  by  W.  C.  Alpers. 

“The  destructive  distillation  of  linseed  oil”,  by  S.  P. 
Sadtler. 

“Mixtures  of  solids  for  internal  use”,  by  C.  S.  N. 
Hallberg. 

“Alcohol  as  a  source  of  error  in  the  titration  of 
alkaloids”,  by  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr. 

“History  and  names  of  Rhamnus  Purshiana” ,  by 
J.  ü.  Lloyd. 

“Strophanthus  seeds”,  by  S.  E.  Jelliffe. 

“The  Menthol  Group,  IV”,  } 

“Monarda,  punctata” ,  [  by  Edward  Kremers. 

“ Monarda  ßstulosa ”,  J 

“Products  of  the  U.  S.  P.”,  by  C.  T.  P.  Fennel. 
“Valuation  of  wild  cherry  bark”,  by  A.  B.  Stevens. 
“Antitoxine”,  by  II.  K.  Mulford. 

“What  is  the  nature  of  dietetics  employed  in  modern 
medicine  and  pharmacy”,  by  F.  E.  Stewart. 

*  “Antitoxine”,  by  C.  T.  McClintock. 

*  “Salol  in  salicylic  acid”,  by  Fr.  Hoffmann. 

*  “Determination  of  pliosphoric  acid  in  soluble  ferric 

pliosphate,  U.  S.  P.”,  by  W.  A.  Puckner  and  F. 
Julian. 

*  “Pepsin”,  by  C.  C.  Slierrard  and  J.  S.  Tegarden. 

*  “Pepsin  Standard  of  the  U.S.  P.”,  by  C.  C.  Sherrand. 
The  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  held 

its  first  session  Saturday  afternoon.  Chairman  C.  S.  N. 
Hallberg  read  his  annual  address  and  secretary  Beal 
his  report.  Papers  concerning  the  character  of  state 
board  examinations  wrere  read  by  H.  B.  Mason,  C.  S.  N. 
Hallberg  and  H.  M.  Whelpley.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  a  lively  discussion  of  these  papers. 

The  second  session  of  this  section  was  called  to 
order  in  the  evening.  The  present  officers  were  reelected. 

The  following  papers  were  read: 

“l)uty  pharmacists  owe  to  their  unregistered  ap- 
prentices”,  by  G.  M.  Whelpley. 

“To  what  extent  should  a  candidate  for  registration 
in  pharmacy  be  required  to  be  familiär  with  the  sub- 
jects  of  microscopy  and  Volumetrie  analysis”,  by 
T.  H.  Reed. 

“A  comparative  exhibit  of  poison  and  pharmacy  laws 
in  the  United  States”,  by  J.  H.  Beal. 

“Oddities  in  pharmacy  laws”,  by  J.  H.  Beal. 

*  Read  by  title. 


“Is  the  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists  necessary  or  should 
it  be  prohibited”,  by  H.  M.  Whitney. 

“Practice  versus  theory”,  by  S.  P.  Watson. 

Several  other  papers  were  read  by  title  or  in  ab- 
stract.  The  section  adjourned  withont  holding  third 
session  as  sclieduled  per  Programme. 

Sunday  was  devoted  to  rest  and  Monday  to  a  trip 
through  the  Lachine  Canal,  Lake  St.  Louis  and  the 
Lachine  Rapids.  The  final  General  Session  was  held 
Tuesday  morning  and  the  usual  routine  of  general 
business  was  disposed  of. 


Calendar  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


State  and 
Territory. 

Place  of  Next 
Meeting. 

Date  of 
Next 
Meeting. 

California . 

San  Francisco 

Oct.  14 . 

Kansas . 

Em  poria . 

Sept.  9 . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Boston . 

Oct.  6 . 

Minnesota . 

Minneapolis  .. 

Oct.  6 . 

Missouri . 

St.  Louis . 

Oct.  12 . 

Great  Falls.... 

Oct.  7 . 

Ohio . 

Cleveland . 

Oct.  13 . 

Oklahoma . 

Oklahoma 

City. 

Rhode  Island . 

Providence .... 

Oct.  5 . 

South  Dakota . 

Huron . 

Oct.  14 . 

Washington . 

Spokane . 

Sept.  21.... 

Name  and  Address 
of  Secretary. 


Jobn  H.  Dawson, 
San  Francisco. 
W.  C.  Johnston, 

M  anhattan. 
F.  H.  Butler, 

Lowell. 

H.  G.  Webster, 

Minneapolis. 

F.  W.  Sennewald, 

St.  Louis. 

G.  W.  Shoenecker, 

Billings. 
W.  R.  Ogier, 

Columbus. 
E.  E.  Howendobler 
Perry. 

W.  E.  Cates, 

Providence. 

I.  E.  Kiethe, 

Lake  Preston. 
W.  H.  T.  Barnes, 
Seattle 


Bibliography. 

With  the  July  number,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
second  volume,  the  Botanical  Gazette  appears  in  its 
new  form.  The  size  has  beeu  increased  to  about  eighty 
pages  and  other  improvements  in  dress  give  the  page 
a  somewhat  luxurious  air.  The  three  editors,  Profes¬ 
sors  J.  M.  Coulter,  C.  R.  Barnes  and  J.  C.  Arthur  liave 
enlisted  the  co-operation  as  associate  editors  of  Prof. 
George  T.  Atkinson  of  Cornell  University,  Prof.  Volney 
M.  Spalding  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Prof.  Roland 
Thaxter  of  Harvard  University  and  Prof.  Wm.  Trelease 
of  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  The  Gazette,  while  finan- 
cially  supported  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  is 
evident  by  its  changed  appearance,  is  in  no  way  the 
organ  of  that  University  or  of  any  other,  a  Situation 
guaranteed  by  the  number  and  distribution  of  its 
editorial  staff. 

The  Scientific  American  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
by  putting  forth  a  special  72-page  number.  This  issue 
is  devoted  mainly  to  the  presentation  of  the  advance 
in  Science  and  invention  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  historical  articles  on  particular  inventions,  such  as 
the  sewing  machine,  the  phonograph,  the  telephone,  the 
reaper,  the  bicycle,  etc.,  are  valuable  sources  of  infor- 
mation,  and  are  illustrated  with  cuts  of  great  interest. 
Attempts  to  sum  up  the  progress  of  Sciences  like  phy- 
sics  and  chemistry  in  the  limits  of  a  two-colunm  article 
are  necessarily  less  successful,  but  may  perhaps  be  of 
some  value  to  a  casual  reader.  Among  other  special 
features  is  a  prize  essay  on  The  ProgTess  of  Invention 
for  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  by  Edward  M.  Byrne,  A.  M. 
The  inechanical  worlc  on  the  Scientific  American  is 
always  excellent,  and  this  number  is  no  exception. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  OCTOBER  1896. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


Scientific  Societies. 


University  of  Goettingen. 

The  Institute  for  Physical  Chemistry  and  Electro- 
chemistry  was  dedicated  June  7,  of  this  year.  It  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  conüected  with  a  German  uuiversity  and 
is  plaeed  in  Charge  of  Prof.  Nernst,  who  began  to  lecture 
on  physical  Chemistry  in  the  capacity  of  a  Privat-docent 
at  the  uuiversity  in  1890.  Under  Prof.  Nernst’s  direc- 
tions  tliis  department  has  undergone  a  most  remark- 
able  development  so  that  Goettingen  precedes  even 
Leibzig  in  a  special  institute  for  physical  chemistry. 

Uuiversity  of  Munich. 

The  new  pharmaceutical  institute  and  laboratory 
for  applied  chemistry  will  be  opened  the  coming  winter 
Semester  under  the  direcbion  of  Prof.  Hilger.  The  new 
building  located  in  the  botanical  garden  near  the 
Chemical  institute  is  supplied  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences  and  laboratory  appliances.  The  institute  is 
also  in  direct  communication  with  the  botanical  insti¬ 
tute  and  the  royal  experiment  Station  for  food  stuffs 
and  beverages  is  located  in  the  same  building. 

Catalogues  Received. 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

El  even  th  Anuual  Anno  u  nceme  n  t,  1896 — ’97. 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for 
Graduates  in  Medici  ne.  Announcement 
for  1896 — '97. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  —  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thirty -first  Annual  Session  from  Oct.  5, 
1896,  to  April  9,  1897. 

Calendar  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 


State  and 

Place  of  Next 

Date  of 
Next 
Meeting. 

Name  and  Address 

Territory. 

Meeting. 

of  Secretary. 

California . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts.... 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 


San  Francisco 

Oct. 

Portland . 

Oct. 

Boston . 

Oct. 

Minneapolis .. 

Oct. 

Jackson . 

Oct. 

St.  Louis . 

Oct. 

Great  Falls.... 

Oct. 

Concord . 

Oct. 

Trenton . 

Oct. 

Cleveland . 

Oct. 

Oklahoma 

Oct. 

City. 


Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee . 

Wisconsin . 


Providence .... 

Huron . 

Memphis . 

Ashland . 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


14, 

14, 


6.. 

6.. 

6.. 

12 

7.. 

26 


15. 

13. 
6... 
5... 

14. 
14. 
21. 


John  H.  Dawson, 
San  Francisco. 
F.  P.  Pattridge, 

Augusta. 

F.  H.  Butler, 

Lo  well. 
H.  G.  Webster, 

Minneapolis. 

G.  L.  Moore, 

Jackson. 

F.  W.  Sennewald, 

St.  Louis; 

G.  W.  Shoenecker, 

Billings. 
G.  F.  Underhill, 

Concord. 
A.  S.  Eiwell, 

Bridgeton. 
W.  R.  Ogier, 

Columbus. 
E.  E.  Howendobler 
Perry. 


W.  E.  Cates, 

Providence. 

I.  B.  Kiethe, 

Lake  Preston. 

J.  O.  Bürge, 

Nashville. 
E.  B.  Heimstreet, 
Janesvilfe. 


Am.  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  Chemical  section,  of  which  W.  A.  Noyes  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  F.  IJ.  Venable,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  were 
chairman  and  secretary  respectively  liad  a  long  Hat  of 
papers  which  were  grouped  under  the  following  heads, 
each  group  being  lead  by  the  gentleman,  whose  name 
accompanies  that  of  the  group:  — 

Physical  Chemistry  —  Dr.  A.  A.  Noyes. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  —  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  of 
Washington. 

Organic  Chemistry  —  Prof.  P.  C.  Treer  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Didactic  Chemistry  —  Prof.  J.  L.  Howe  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University. 

Analytical  Chemistry  —  Prof.  E.  D.  Campbell,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Technical  Chemistry  —  Dr.  Wm.  McMurtrie,  New 
YTork. 

Sanitary  Chemistry  —  W.  P.  Mason,  Rensseiaer 
Polyt.  Inst. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  —  Dr.  L.  L.  Yan  Slyke, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Biological  Chemistry  —  Dr.  E.  A.  de  Schweinitz, 
Washington. 

Aside  from  the  papers  of  didactic  interest  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  being  of  special  interest 
to  the  pharmaceutical  chemist:  — 

G.  B.  Frankforter,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1)  A  eomplete  analysis  of  Phytolacca  decandm. 

2)  The  crystallized  salts  of  P.  dec. 

3)  The  by-products  formed  in  the  con Version  of 
narcotine  into  narceine. 

J.  L.  Howe,  Wash.  and  Lee  University.  —  Notes  on 
Reinsch’s  test  for  arsenic  and  antimony. 

E.  A.  de  Schweinitz,  Washington  —  Value  and  use 
of  formaldehyde  as  a  disinfectant. 

Y.  K.  Chestnut,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  —  Andrometoxin, 
the  poisonous  constituent  of  the  Ericaceae  and  its 
relation  to  some  food  produpts. 

L.  Kahlenberg  and  R.  H.  True,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
The  toxic  act-ion  of  dissolved  salts  and  their 
electrolytic  dissociation. 

The  officers  elected  by  the  section  for  the  following 
year  are  W.  P.  Mason  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  chairman,  and 
P.  C.  Freer  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  secretary. 

Association  of  French  Pliannacists. 

The  general  session  of  the  Association  des  Pharma- 
ciens  de  France  was  held  in  Rouen  during  the  month  of 
August.  Pharmaceutical  specialties  with  thecuttingof 
prices  seem  to  threaten  the  French  pharmacist  as  they 
have  become  the,  bane  of  the  American  druggist. 

As  in  Germany  the  druggist  comes  into  unfair  com- 
petition  with  the  pharmacist,  so  in  France  the  herbarist. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  larger  cities.  Legislation 
to  rernedy  the  evil  by  deflning  more  closely  what  the 
herbarests  may  seil  and  what  not  was  discussed,  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken. 

The  question  of  more  College  education  and  less 
apprentice-ship,  as  suggested  by  the  government,  is  also 
agitating  French  pharmacists  at  present. 
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Swiss  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  fifty-second  animal  session  of  the  Schweizerische 
Apothekerverein  was  held  Aug.  12th  and  13th  in  Frei¬ 
burg-  and  Murten,  ln  the  president’s  address  the  method 
according  to  wliich  new  remedies  are  introduced  by 
manufacturers  was  sharply  criticized.  President  Keller 
also  emphasized  the  need  of  examining  all  drugs  and 
preparations.  As  inspector  he  had  found  in  a  single 
drug-store(as  opposed  to  pharmacy)  76  forbidden  drugs 
and  medicaments.  The  alcohol  question  was  also  dis- 
cussed.  This  seems  to  show  that  much  the  same 
questions  agitate  pharmacy  the  world  over. 


Bibliograph}. 

A  second  Supplement  to  the  Belgian  Pharmacopoeia 
has  recently  been  issued.  It  treats  exclusively  of  diph- 
theria  serum  and  contains  regulations  as  to  how  this 
important  remedy  is  to  be  kept. 

Number  34  of  the  Centralhalle,  called  “Fest-Num¬ 
mer’  in  honor  of  the  25tli  general  session  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Apothecaries  Society,  is  particularly  rieh  in  original 
oontribution. 

Das  Institut  für  Physikalische  Chemie  und  beson¬ 
ders  Elektrochemie  an  der  Universität  Göttingen,  is  a 
“Festschrift”  written  by  Prof.  Nernst  in  commemoration 
of  the  dedicat.iou  of  the  first  institute  for  physical 
chemistry  at  a  German  university,  has  been  published 
by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S. 

Volume  one  of  An  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  the  first 
eomplete  illustrated  manual  of  botany  published  in  this 
country  and  is  intended  for  students  and  lovers  of 
plants.  The  work,  wliich  will  be  eomplete  in  three 
volumes  containing  over  400  cuts,  is  edited  by  Prof. 
.N.  S.  Britton  and  Hon.  Addison  Brown,  with  the  * 
assistance  of  specialists  in  various  groups  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Clias.  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  21st  edition,  with  appendix,  of  Dunglison’s 
Dictionary  is  announced  as  beeing  “just  ready”  by  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.  It  is  a  dictionary  of  medical  Science 
containing  a  full  explanation  of  the  various  subjects 
and  terms  of  anatomy,  physiology,  medical  chemistry, 
pharmacy,  pharmacology,  therapeutics,  medicine,  hygi- 
ene,  dietetics,  pathology,  surgery,  ophthal mology,  oto- 
logy,  laryngology,  dermatology,  gynecology,  obstetrics, 
pediatrics,  medical  jurisprudence  and  dentistry,  etc.,  etc. 

Ferdinand  Enke  of  Stuttgart  announces  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  third  volume  of  Dammer’s  Handbuch  der 
chemischen  Technologie,  which  contains  the  chapters  on 
fats  and  oils,  lubricants,  soaps,  fatty  acids,  glycerin, 
volatile  oils,  resins  and  balsams,  wood,  paper,  carbo- 
hydrates,  starch,  dextrin,  bread,  glucose,  cane  sugar, 
alcohol,  vinegar,  beer  and  wine. 

C.  W.  Ivreidel's  Verlag  in  Wiesbaden  announces  the 
completion  of  Naturwissenschaftliche  Einführung  in  die 
Bacteriology,  by  Di-.  Ferdinand  llueppe. 


In  their  September  Bulletin  Ginn  and  Company 
call  attention  to  the  following  recent  and  fortheoming 
publications  in  chemistry: 

Chemical  Experiments  (reviewed  on  p.  119  of 
this  journal). 

Indroduction  to  Chemical  Science  (revised 
edition  ready  this  winter). 

Laboratory  Manual  o f  General  Chemistry 
(revised  edition  ready  this  fall).  By  R.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston. 

An  El  einen  tary  Chemistry.  By  Geo.  R.  White, 
instructor  in  chemistry  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Lougmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  announce  as  just 
published  Newth’s  Elementary  Praetical  Chemistry  for 
beginners,  and  Watson’s  Elementary  Praetical  Physics, 
both  laboratory  manuals  for  beginners. 

A  new  edition  of  Duane’s  Students'  Medical 
Dictionary  has  also  been  completed.  The  demand 
for  this  work  has  not  only  made  necessary  the  issuance 
of  another  edition,  but  has  also  made  possible  a  reduc- 
tion  in  the  price,  varying  according  to  style  of  binding 
from  $3.00  to  $3. 75.  The  same  publishers  also  announce 
the  completion  of  a  new  (3d)  and  enlarged  edition  of 
V  aughan  &  Novy’s  work  on  Ptomains,  Leuco- 
mains,  Toxins  and  Antitoxins. 

Catalogues  received:  — 

Macmillan  &  Co.  —  N.  Y.  Works  on  Chemistry. 

P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.  —  Philadelphia.  A  'Por¬ 
trait  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Medicine,  Den¬ 
tistry,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Microscopy, 
Hygiene,  Nursing  and  Allied  Subjects. 

Ginn  &  Company —  Boston.  Bulletin  of  recent 
and  fortheoming  publications  inNatural 
Science  and  History.  Sept.  1896. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  C o in p a n y — Philadelphia.  Autumn 
A n n o u ncemen t  of  new  and  fortheoming  pub¬ 
lications.  1896 — ’97. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  —  New  York.  September 
Bullet!  n. 


History. 

Justus  v.  Liebig. 

The  following  interesfcing  sketeh  of  Liebig  as  a 
teacher  is  taken  from  a  lenghty  review  of  Carl  Vogt’s: 
Aus  meinem  Leben,  Erinnerungen  und  Rückblicke,*  in 
a  recent  number  of  Gaea.  Referring  to  his  teacher  of 
chemistry  Vogt  writes  : 

“Dieser  stand  damals  in  der  Bliithe  seiner 
Kraft  und  seines  Eifers  und  man  hörte  ihm  bei 
jedem  Worte  an,  dass  es  ihm  daran  gelegen  sei, 
uns  gründlich  zu  belehren.  Die  Vorlesungen 
waren  freilich  keine  Muster,  weder  was  die  Direk¬ 
tive,  noch  was  die  Ausführung  der  zahlreichen 
Experimente  oder  die  Deduktion  der  Schlüsse  und 

*  Verlag  von  Erin  Naegele,  Stuttgart.  1896. 
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Folgerungen  betraf.  Liebig  überhastete  sich  da¬ 
mals  noch  in  allein ;  er  Hess  stets  die  Mittelglieder 
einer  logischen  Folgerung  aus  und  sprang  von 
dem  Vordersätze  gleich  mit  beiden  Füssen  in  den 
Schlusssatz  hinein.  Bei  den  Versuchen  vergriff  er 
sich  regelmässig  und  ein  Experiment  gelang  nur 
dann,  wenn  ihm  die  Assistenten  links  und  rechts 
die  Instrumente  und  Reagentien  in  die  Hand  gaben. 
So  vortrefflich  er  im  Laboratorium  manipulirte, 
so  schlecht  gelang  es  ihm  in  der  Vorlesung;  aber 
trotz  dieser  Mängel  fasste  man  Feuer  für  die  Sache 
und  ward  hingerissen.  “Meine  Herren,  hier  in  die¬ 
sem  Reagenzglase  habe  ich  eine  Flüssigkeit.  Es 
ist  eine  Auflösung  von  essigsaurem  Bleioxyd  in 
Wasser.  Sie  könnten  glauben,  es  sei  Wasser  —  es 
sieht  ganz  aus  wie  Wasser  —  aber  ich  könnte  Ihnen 
beweisen,  dass  es  eine  Auflösung  ist  —  einstweilen 
müssen  Sie  mir  das  aufs  Wort  glauben.  Also,  dieses 
Wasser,  es  ist  eine  Auflösung  von  essigsaurem 
Bleioxyd !  —  Hier,  in  diesem  Gläschen,  sehen  Sie, 
eine  gelbe  Flüssigkeit!  (Hält  das  Gläschen  vors 
Auge.)  Richtig!  Eine  gelbe  Flüssigkeit!  Diese 
gelbe  Flüssigkeit,  sie  ist  eine  Auflösung  von  chrom¬ 
saurem  Kali  in  Wasser.”  (Er  stellt  die  beiden 
Gläser  hin,  geht  an  die  Tafel  und  schreibt  mit  der 
Kreide) 

Ac.  —  RIO  —  Essigsaures  Bleioxid 


CrO—  KaO  —  Chromsaures  Kali. 

“Es  ist  einerlei,  ob  ich  die  Atomzahlen  hinzusetze, 
das  verstehen  Sie  noch  nicht.  Aber  Sie  verstehen, 
dass  dieses  essigsaures  Bleioxyd  und  dieses  chrom¬ 
saures  Kali  ist.  Nun,  meine  Herren,  giesse  ich  die 
beiden  Flüssigkeiten  zusammen.  (Er  giesst  sie 
zusammen,  geht  an  die  Tafel  und  macht  einen 
Kreuzstrich.)  Sie  sehen,  es  geschieht  eine  Zer¬ 
setzung.  Die  Essigsäure  geht  an  das  Kali  und 
bildet  essigsaures  Kali,  das  im  Wasser  löslich  und 
farblos  ist;  die  Chromsäure  geht  an  das  Bleioxyd 
und  bildet  chromsaures  Bleioxyd,  das  im  Wasser 
unlöslich  ist  und  einen  schönen,  gelben  Niederschlag 
bildet,  der  als  Farbe,  als  Chromgelb,  gebraucht 
wird.”  (Er  schüttelt  das  Glas,  geht,  dasselbe  be- 
ständg  schüttelnd,  an  der  vorderen  Reihe  der 
Studenten  auf  und  ab,  stets  wiederholend:  “Chrom¬ 
gelb!  Ein  schöner,  gelber  Niederschlag !  Sie  sehen, 
meine  Herren,  Sie  sehen!”)  Endlich  hält  er  sich 
selbst  das  Glas  vor  das  Auge.  “Das  heisst,  Sie 
sehen  nichts,  denn  der  Versuch  ist  missglückt!” 
(Er  schmeisst  wüthend  das  Glas  in  eine  Ecke.) 
Ettling,  der  Assistent,  zuckt  schweigend  die  Achseln 
und  deutet  auf  ein  Glas,  das  noch  auf  dem  Tische 
steht,  um  den  Studenten  zu  sagen:  der  Professor 
hat  sich  wieder  einmal  in  seinem  Eifer  vergriffen. 

Am  Ende  der  ersten  Woche  kündigte  Liebig  an, 
dass  er  von  nun  an  allwöchentlich  am  Samstag 
Nachmittag  ein  Examinatorium  halten  werde,  zu 
welchem  er  alle  einlade,  die  ernstliches  Interesse  an 
der  Chemie  nähmen.  Beim  ersten  Examinatorium 
war  der  Hörsaal  voll.  Er  examinirt  sehr  scharf, 
ging  auf  den  Grund  der  Dinge  ein  und  liess  die¬ 
jenigen,  welche  nicht  zu  antworten  wussten,  mit 
offenen  Mäulern  sitzen.  Beim  zweiten  Examina¬ 
torium  waren  ausser  denjenigen,  die  im  Labora¬ 
torium  arbeiteten,  nur  etwa  20  vorhanden;  beim 
dritten  erschienen  die  Laboranten  nicht — wir  waren 
fünf  Mann !  Liebig  lächelte  schlau  und  sagte : 
“Nun,  die  Spreu  hat  sich  von  dem  Weizen  getrennt! 
Wir  werden  das  Examinatorium  nicht  weiter  fort¬ 


setzen,  meine  Herren!  Aber  da  ich  sehe,  dass  Sie 
ein  ernsthaftes  Interesse  an  der  Wissenschaft  neh¬ 
men,  so  lade  ich  Sie  ein,  in  mein  Laboratorium  zu 
kommen.  Sie  sollen  dort  Ihre  Flätze  haben. 
Wählen  Sie  sich  nach  Massgabe  Ihrer  anderen  Vor¬ 
lesungen  die  Wochentage  und  Stunden  aus,  wo  Sie 
in  dem  Laboratorium  arbeiten  wollen.  Mein  Assi¬ 
stent,  Herr  Ettling,  wird  Ihnen  die  nötliigen  In¬ 
struktionen  geben  und  Ihnen  bei  Ihren  ersten  Ar¬ 
beiten  behilflich  sein.” 


In  Memoriam. 

Hermann  A.  T.  Mneller. 

On  the  15th  of  August  Hermann  Alexander  Theo¬ 
bald  Mueller,  the  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutisohe  Zeitung  died  at  his  home  in  Bunzlau,  Prussian 
Selicia.  He  was  born  May  8th,  1828  in  Rondten,  Sile- 
eia,  as  the  son  of  the  secretary  of  the  Circuit  court. 
After  he  had  obtained  necessary  preliininary  education, 
he  in  1845  entered  the  pharmacy  of  Hanke  in  Winzig  as 
appreutice:  passed  the  assistant’s  examination  in  1848  ; 
served  his  time  as  assistant  in  Silecia  and  on  the  Rhine; 
studied  in  Berlin  during  the  years  1852—53  and  passed 
the  final  state-board  examination.  He  then  entered 
Wolfs  pharmacy  in  Bunzlau  and  here  in  the  capacity 
of  an  assistant  founded  the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  April  5th,  1856. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  papor  Mueller  revealed 
a  far-reaching  insight  into  the  practical  needs  of  the 
German  pharmacist.  In  addition  to  the  scientific  perio- 
dicals  the  practicing  pharmacist  wanted  a  Professional 
paper,  which  supplied  reports  of  current  events  and 
discussed  questions  of  a  Professional  nature,  served  the 
purpose  of  an  exchange  etc.  In  this  the  Pharmaceuti¬ 
sche  Zeitung  was  a  pioneer.  It  was  for  soine  years 
published  weekly,  and  is  now  issued  semi-weekly.  It 
filled  a  want  and  naturally  was  successful.  Until  1869 
he  was  sole  editor,  buh  at  that  time  associated  with 
himself  the  present  editor  Dr.  H.  J.  Boettger.  *  Mr. 
Mueller  not  only  served  German  pharmacy  as  editor  of 
his  journal,  but  was  a  live  member  of  the  Apotheker¬ 
verein  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung  was  the  official  organ  of  the  German  Apothe- 
caries  Society  until  1886,  when  the  society  established 
its  own  journal.  At  this  time  the  Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung  was  removed  to  Berlin  and  since  then  has  been 
published  by.the  large  firm  of  Julius  Springer.  Mr. 
Mueller,  however,  did  not  follow  his  journal,  but  gave 
his  time  and  attention  to  public  mattere,  serving  in 
various  capacities. 


Personals. 

Dr.  A.  Kanitz,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Klausenburg  is  dead. 

Prof.  Win.  Trelease,  Director  of  the  Missouri  Bo- 
tanical  Garden,  has  recently  returned  from  Madeira. 

Dr.  Friedr.  Simony,  the  well  known  naturalist-, 
originally  a  pharmacist,  died  July  20,  at  St.  Gallen, 
Steiermark. 

*  [See  Pharm .  Rundsch.  12,  p.  5.] 
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The  first  gold  medal  of  the  London  Society  of 
Chemical  Research  was  conferred  on  Mr.  John  Glover, 
inventor  of  the  Glover  tower. 

Sir.  Robert  Grow,  inventor  of  the  voltaic  cell  that 
bears  bis  name,  died  in  London,  Aug.  2.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  turned  his  attention  to  elec- 
tricity  as  a  recreation  in  time  of  ill  health. 

The  well  known  pharmacologist,  Prof.  Dr.  Hof-  ' 
meister  of  the  University  of  Prague,  has  received  a  call 
to  Strassburg  as  successor  of  Hoppe  Sieler  in  physio- 
logical  cheinistry.  ** 

On  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Imperial  Office  of  Health  in  Jena,  the  University  of  that 
city  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  Prince  Bismarck. 
Bismarck  had  already  received  all  other  doctors  degrees 
in  the  gift  of  the  university. 

Edward  B.  Sternes,  M.  D.,  died  at  his  liome  in 
Lebanon,  0.,  July  11.  He  had  held  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  in  Miami  Medical  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Syracuse,  and  was  for  seventeen  years  editor 
of  the  Lancet  and  Observer,  afterward  of  the  Obstetric 
Gazette. 

From  an  endowment  made  in  honor  of  the  late 
Professor  Flückiger,  two  stipends  for  the  support  of 
scientific  investigatiou  have  been  granted.  Dr.  Schlot¬ 
terbeck  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  received  one  for  his 
study  of  the  “Development  of  certain  official  seeds.” 
Dr.  ßiermann  of  Holzminden  was  the  recipient  of  the 
second  for  his  work  on  the  “Strueture,  development 
and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  citrus  fruits.”  Both 
stipends  are  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  lithogra- 
phic  plates  to  illustrate  the  articles  mentioned. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftietli  anniversary  of  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Dr.  Lang  as  teacher  of  natural 
history  in  tlie  Canton  School  at  Solothurn,  Switzerland, 
the  Swiss  Apothecaries’  Society,  of  which  he  is  an 
honorary  member,  celebrated  the  event  by  sendiug  a 
congratulatory  address.  Although  never  a  praeticing 
pharmacist,  Dr.  Lang  has  been  long  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  iuterest  of  pharmac.v.  Serving  his 
apprenticeship  in  Solothurn,  with  Apotheker  Pfähler, 
the  same  mau  with  whom  Flückiger  began  his  career 
in  pharmacy,  he  and  Flückiger  became  firm  friends 
holding  in  common  high  ideals  for  pharmacy. 


Conimercial. 

A  Twenty-flfth  Anniversary. 

On  the  28th  of  August  of  this  year  the  firm  of 
Fritzsche  Brothers,  of  New  York,  celebrated  its  twenty- 
flfth  anniversary. 

The  house  was  founded  Aug.  28,  1871  by  Mr.  Paul 
Pritsche,  now  deceased,  and  soon  became  famous  as 
representing  the  old  house  of  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co. 
of  Leipsic,  Germäny,  having  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


The  firm  working  hand-in-hand  with  the  Leipsic  and 
Prague  houses,  has,  within  recent  years  introduced  in- 
to  the  American  market  many  synthetic  products,  which 
have  been  pronounced  the  acme  of  modern  chemistry. 
The  laboratories  at  Garfield,  N.  J..  are  fitted  up  with 
the  latest  apparatus  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  scientific  investigatiou  and  experiment.  The 
present  partners  are  Mr.  Hermann  Traugott  Fritzsche, 
and  Mr.  Ernst  Traugott  Fritzsche  of  Leipsic,  while  the 
New  York  brauch  is  represented  by  the  resident  partner, 
Mr.  Carl  Brücker. 

The  firm  has  done  much  to  improve  the  volatile  oil 
market  in  this  eountry  so  that  its  name  has  become  a 
house-hold  word  with  American  pharmacists  for  pure 
products.  Those  who  are  interested  in  pure  drugs  and 
Chemicals  wish  the  firm  even  greater  prosperity  and 
usefulness  in  the  future  than  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  Century. 

According  to  M.  Popkow  the  demand  for  Russian 
medicinal  plants  has  been  very  great,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Hamburg  firms,  a  single  firm  having  purchased 
about  %  million  Kilo.  The  demand  for  castor  beans 
has  been  even  greater.  The  demand  for  melilot,  chamo- 
mile,  liquorice,  valerian,  absinth,  mustard  and  unbelli- 
ferous  fruits  has  been  greater  than  the  supply.  Southern 
Russia  and  the  Caucasus  are  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivatiou  of  these  plants,  which  must-  be  conduct-ed  on 
a  large  scale  to  be  renumerative.  The  land  in  these 
dist-ricts,  however,  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  communi- 
ties  who  are  not  willing  to  rent  the  same  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Considerable  attention  is  also  being 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  castor  bean  and  peppermint. 
The  oil  from  the  latt-er,  however,  is  still  largely  pre- 
pared  in  a  very  crude  manner.  Both  yield  and  quality 
have,  therefore,  been  poor. 

Catalogues  and  reports  received:  — 

Vorzugs-Preise  der  Medicinal-Droguen-Handlung  en 
gros  G.  &  IL  Fritz,  Wein.  Juli,  1896. 

Gehe  &  Co.  —  Dresden.  Handelsbericht.  Septem¬ 
ber  1886. 

Noyes  Bros  ACutler — St.  Paul,  Minn.  Catalogue 
of  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Paints 
and  Oils,  Varnishes,  Window  Glass,  Druggist-s’ 
Sundries  etc.  One  vol.,  pp.  721. 

CatalogueofSurgical  andDental  Instruments 
and  Appliances:  microscopes,  phvsical  and 
histological  apparatus,  galvanic  batteries,  artifi¬ 
cial  limbs  and  eyes,  deformity  apparatus,  elastic 
stockings,  trusses  etc.  One  vol.,  pp.  784. 


DRUG  STORES  —  Before  you  buy  or  seil,  send  for 
our  circular  of  inforination.  Inter-State  Druggist 
Agency,  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  clerks  or  vacant  positions  in  Wisconsin  drug- 
stores  apply  to  Wisconsin  Druggists  Exchange,  E.  B. 
Heimstreet,  Janesville. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  NOVEMBER  1896. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

University  of  Vienna. 

Düring  the  summer  geniester  4,209  regulär  and 
1,587  students,  in  all  5.996,  had  matriculated.  Of  these 
169  were  inscribed  in  the  theological,  2,654  in  the  law-, 
2,228  in  the  medical  and  686  in  the  philosophical 
faculty.  The  number  of  pharmacy  students  was  69, 
coming  from  twelve  provinces  of  the  empire  and  one 
each  from  Russia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 

Pharmaceutical  Society  School  of  Pharmacy. 

With  this  year’s  opening  of  the  School  at  Blooms- 
bury  Square  the  “third  chapter”  in  its  history  is  said 
to  have  been  fairly  begun.  Both  course  and  instructional 
force  have  been  reinodeled  and  the  British  seem  to  be 
very  hopeful  for  the  future.  Neither  do  they  apparently 
intend  to  stop  short  with  the  present  improvemeut. 
“A  desire  has  been  feit,  if  not  expressed,  that  the  future 
improvement  in  educational  methods  should  be  regulär 
and  continuous.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  should  always  be  in  the  van, 
progressing  by  almost  imperceptible  steps  rather  than 
by  periodic  resolutions,  and  advancing  so  steadily  to 
new  positious  that  they  will  be  attained  and  firmly 
held  before  the  surrender  of  older  positions  seems  to 
have  become  matter  for  formal  consideration.” 

Wash.  Expt.  Stat.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

It  is  reported  that  a  course  of  pharmacy,  to  cover 
a  term  of  two  years  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  6,  the  Chicago  College  of 
Pharmacy  for  the  first  time  opened  its  doors  to 
students  as  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Addresses  were  made  by  President  Draper 
of  the  University,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Advisory 
Board  and  others. 

Oxford  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  presen ted  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1632  by  Henry  L.  Danvers,  earl  of  Dauby, 
who  spent  a  large  sum  in  filling  in  the  ground  to  raise 
it  above  overflow  from  the  river  that  runs  along  one 
side.  He  also  built  the  high  stone  wall  about  it,  as  it 
now  Stands  at  an  expense  of  5000  pounds  sterling. 
Part  of  the  elaborate  gateway  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
including  the  statues  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  was 
added  later.  It  is  a  curious  feature  that  the  ground  ou 
which  Lord  Danvers  spend  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  not  bought,  although  it  must  have  been  a  clieap 
piece  of  land,  but.  was  leased  from  Magdalen  College  at 
an  annual  rental  of  thirty  pounds  sterling.  The  lease 
is  still  in  force  without  alteration,  the  last  renewal  in 
December  1880,  being  for  sixty  years.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger,  as  reported  in  American  journals,  that  the  lease 
will  ever  be  closed  or  changed,  unless  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  University.  [Bot.  Gaz.,  22,  p.  192, J 


Scientific  Societies. 

German  Apotliecaries  Society. 

The  Deutscher  Apothekerverein  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  at  Dresden.  At  the  time  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  German  Empire  there  existed  in 
Germany  the  Norddeutscher  Apothekerverein,  which 
antedated  the  Norddeutscher  Bund  by  46  years,  and 
the  Süddeutscher  Apothekerverein.  The  preliminary 
steps  to  a  Union  of  the  two  were  taken  in  Dresden  in 
1871,  and  a  definite  union  was  effected  the  following 
year.  The  festivities  in  Dresden  were  in  celebration  of 
this  union  of  the  pharmaceutical  north  and  south  of 
Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lectures  the  work  of  the 
associat-ion  consisted  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of  internal 
matters  of  a  commercial  or  Professional  nature.  Of  the 
various  questions  discussed  the  one  of  interest  to  Out¬ 
siders  is  that  of  a  more  thorough  general  and  scientific 
education  of  the  pharmacist.  The  reelection  of  three  of 
the  four  outgoing  members  of  the  council,  as  well  as 
otlier  less  silent  expressions,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  those  who  ask  for  more  gymnasium  and  university 
education  and  less  training  in  the  shops  as  apprentice 
and  assistant  are  gaining  ground  more  and  more. 

The  annual  meeting  is  principally  a  congress  of 
delegates  of  the  numerous  local  societies.  The  associa- 
tion  has  its  own  semi-weekly  organ,  the  Apotheker 
Zeitung;  the  Archiv  f.  Pharmacie  for  strictly  scientific 
publications;  and  its  yearbook,  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able  of  its  kind.  Prof.  Beckurts,  the  editor  of  the  last 
named  publication,  was  this  year  elected  an  lionorary 
member.  In  order  that  the  pharmacists  need  not  wait 
for  the  yearbook  for  current  scientific  information  Prof. 
Beckurts  regularly  supplies  the  Apotheker  Zeitung  with 
a  repertory  of  pharmacy.  The  exhibit  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded 
anything  striking  with  the  exception  of  the  Collection 
of  pharmaceutical  literature,  which  was  of  an  historie 
nature. 

Verein  Deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte. 

The  Verein  Deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte  held 
its  68th  session  in  Frankfurt  on  the  Main  beginning 
Sept.  21.  The  Section  on  Pharmacy  was  well  attended 
and  a  fair  number  of  good  papers  were  read. 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  Tschirch  —  Bern:  Ueber  die  Chemie 
der  Harze. 

Dr.  Kunze-Krause  —  Lausanne:  Beiträge  zur 
Klassifikation  der  Gerbstoffe  und  Mittheilungen 
über  die  Bildung  von  Blausäure  aus  ungesättig¬ 
ten  organischen  Verbindungen  bei  Gegenwart 
von  salpetriger  Säure  in  der  Kälte. 

Med.  Assessor  Dr.  Vulpius  —  Heidelberg:  Ueber 
die  Aufbewahrung  verschiedener  Arzneimittel. 

Dr.  med.  Baron  von  Oefele  —  Neuenahr:  Ueber 
vorhippokratische  Pharmacie. 

Prof.  Dr.  Partheil  —  Bonn:  Ueber  Arzneimittel¬ 
prüfung. 

Dr.  med.  Heffter  —  Leipzig:  Beiträge  zur  chemi¬ 
schen  Charakterisirung  der  Cacteen. 
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Dr.  Sc h nee g ans  —  Strassburg:  Ueber  Pyrethrin, 
den  wirksamen  Bestandtheil  der  Wurzel  von 
Anacylus  Pyrethrum  D.  C. 

Dr.  Gadamer  —  Marburg:  Die  Chemie  des  schwar¬ 
zen  und  weissen  Senfs. 

Pharmaceutical  Stipends  and  Prizes  in  Germany. 

The  Deutscher  Apothekerverein  distributed  during 
the  past  year  3,600  M.  as  stipends.  The  sums  disbursed 
from  the  various  endorsed  funds  in  Charge  of  the  asso- 


ciation  are:  — 

Weber  —  Stiftung .  200  M. 

Phoebus  —  Stiftung .  200  “ 

Gehe  —  Stiftung . 480  “ 

Meurer  —  Stiftung .  225  “ 

Hagen-Buehholz  —  Stiftung .  116  “ 

Dr.  C.  Lampe  —  Stiftung .  70  “ 

Ii.  Trommsdorff  —  Stiftung .  360  “ 

Bergter  —  Stiftung .  105  “ 


The  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung  again  offers  the  sum 
of  1,000  M.  in  stipends  of  200  M.  each  to  pharma¬ 
ceutical  students  attending  or  wishing-  to  attend  a 
German  university. 

Prof.  Hilger  of  Munich  announced  to  the  German 
Apothecaries  Society  that  he  offers  three  prizes  of  300 
M.  each  to  pharmaceutical  students  or  registered  phar- 
macists  of  Germany  for  the  best  Solutions  of  the  follöw- 
ing  problems : 

Compilation  and  critical  discussion  of  the  inter¬ 
national  literature  since  the  year  1800  and  methods  of 
assay:  — 

1)  of  po werful  and  narcotic  drugs  and  extracts 
witli  the  exception  of  opium; 

2)  of  the  various  known  resins; 

3)  of  volatile  oils. 

Proceedings.  and  Catalogues  received:  — 

Proceedings  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Association  at  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Holly  Inn,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, 
June,  1896.  With  the  Constitution,  by-laws, 
code  of  ethics,  and  roll  of  members.  Bro- 
chure,  pp.  206. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Association,  held  at  Buffalo,  June, 
1896.  Also  the  Constitution,  by-laws  ancl 
roll  of  members.  Brochure,  pp.  180. 

National  Institute  of  Pharmacy — Chicago. 
22 nd  Semi  - Annual  Announcement. 
1896—96. 


Hi  story. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Ether  as  Amesthetic. 

Prof.  Kobert,  in  a  review  of  Binz’s  work:  Der 
Aether  gegen  den  Schmerz,  briefly  relates  the  modern 
history  of  amesthetics  in  the  following  words.  “It  is 
the  dut-y  of  pharmacotherapy,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  medicine,  to  prepare,  test  and  improve 
remedies  which  in  part  remove  disease,  in  part  alleviate 
pain.  Pharmacotherapy  celebrates  on  the  17tli  to  18th 


October  of  this  year  a  jubilee  in  worthy  succession  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  inocculation  by  Jenner.  The 
above  date  marks  the  fiftieth  year  since  larger  surgical 
operations  can  be  performed  without  pain.  Attempts 
to  perform  painless  operations  by  benumbing  the 
patient  to  senselesness  date  back  centuries.  Binz  dis- 
cusses  the  evolution  of  this  problem  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  Ile  has  duely  considered  both  American 
and  English  literature,  which  was  difficult  to  obtain 
and  has  seen  all  of  the  more  important  works  in  the 
original.  The  presentation  by  Binz  of  the  early  attempts 
with  laughing  gas,  ether  and  Chloroform  is  as  interest- 
ing  as  a  novel.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  is  that  of  the 
ether,  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
16th  Cent.  Valerius  Cordus,  its  discoverer,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  physicians  and  botanists  of  bis  time. 
Pharmacotherapy  owes  to  him  not  only  the  discovery 
of  ether  but  also  the  Compilation  of  the  first  pharma- 
copoeia.  As  a  general  remedy  ether  came  into  use 
through  Friedrich  Hoffmann  (11742),  the  famous 
clinician  at  Halle,  in  whose  honor  the  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  (1:3)  is  still  called  Hoffmann’s  drops.  A 
narcotising  effect,  however,  is  not  produced  by  the 
internal  administration  of  a  small  amount  of  these 
drops.  Prof.  Charles  Jackson  of  Boston  in  the  winter 
of  1841 — 42  broke  a  large  Container  filled  with  chlorine. 
The  irritating  vapors  produced  a  violent  cough.  In 
order  to  alleviate  this  he  inhaled  ether  vapors  hoping 
that  the  chlorine  would  combine  with  the  ether  to  a 
less  irritating  substance,  viz.  ethyl  Chloride.  The  in- 
halation  relieved  him  greatly  and  he  recommended 
during  the  next  few  years  ether  as  an  alleviator  of 
pain  during  tooth-extractions,  among  others  to  the 
dentist,  William  Morton,  on  the  30th  of  September 
1846,  who  on  the  same  day  performed  several  painless 
extractions.  He  then  persuaded  the  hospital  surgeon, 
Dr.  Warren,  to  nacotize  several  patients  on  whom 
larger  operations  were  to  be  performed.  This  was 
done  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  October  1846.  The  re- 
sult  was  brilliant  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  entire  con- 
tinent  knew  of  the  important  discovery.  A  few  months 
later  it  was  known  throughout  Europe.  As  might  be 
expected  the  new  method  of  treatment  had  its  oppo- 
nents  who  based  their  Opposition  on  the  biblical  pas- 
sage  “in  sorrow  thou  shall  bring  forth  children”  who 
considered  the  use  of  ether  during  birtli  as  a  great 
sin  and  the  alleviation  of  pain  in  any  form  as  a  wicked 
interference  with  the  divine  order  of  tliings. 


Personals. 

The  Dutch  apothecary  van  Ledden  Hulsebosch  has 
resigned  from  his  position  as  editor  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tisch  Weekblad  voor  Nederland,  which  position  he  held 
for  five  years.  S.  van  Itallie  is  his  successor. 

Prof.  Henry  Kraemer  has  returned  from  a  year’s 
study  in  Germany  and  now  occupies  the  chair  of  phar- 
maeognosy  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacv. 

Dr.  Otto  Schlotterbeck  has  assumed  his  duties  as 
assistant  professor  of  pharmacognosy  at  Ann  Arbor, 
having  completed  a  year’s  work  at  the  University  of 
Bern  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Tsehirch, 
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Bibliography. 

Science  was  established  in  1883  by  Mr.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  who,  in  conjunctioii  with  Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hub- 
bard,  spent  more  than  $80,000  in  maintaining  it.  The 
loss  involved  was  so  large  and  so  continuons,  that  the 
generous  donors  finally  feit  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  aid,  and  publication  was  suspended  in  1894. 
Later  an  arrangement  for  Cooperation  was  made  be- 
tween  Science  and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Association  agreed  to  appropriate  $750  annually 
towards  the  support  of  the  jonrnal.  But,  in  view  of 
the  fact.  that  it  has  become  neeessary  to  take  this 
money  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  Association,  it 
has  seemed  to  friends  of  the  journal  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  undesirable  to  continue  this  appropriation  for 
the  present.  Science  now,  nnder  able  management, 
occupies  a  fleld  which  it  would  be  discreditable  to 
American  science  to  leave  unfilled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  Claims  will  be  recognized  by  a  renewed  support. 

Janus,  an  international  archive  for  the  history  of 
medicine  and  medical  geography,  apparently  rests-on  a 
substantial  basis  as  far  as  editors  and  colaborers  are 
concerned.  The  director  of  the  bimonthly  is  Dr.  H.  F.  A. 
Peypers,  Parkweg  62,  Amsterdam.  The  American 
editors  are  Prof.  Wm.  Osler  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Prof.  Peffer,  formerly  provost  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Surgeon-General  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Prof.  Th.  Husemann  of  Goettingen 
contributes  an  article  of  pharmaceutical  interest  to  the 
first  number:  Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Lanolins.  Other 
articles  of  special  pharmaceutical  interest  eitlier  in  pre- 
paration  or  in  manuscript  are: 

Dr.  A.  Gruenfeld.  Die  neuen  Mutterkorn-Epidemien 
in  Russland. 

Prof.  M.  Steinschneider.  Verzeichniss  von  über  600 
Simplicia,  arabisch  mit  Nachweisung  der  wich¬ 
tigsten  Quellen. 

Prof.  A.  Husemann.  Die  Koeln.  Pharmacopoe  von 
1565. 

Trosse.  Welche  Völker  nennt  Alexander  Trallianus 
als  Drogenlieferanten  ? 

Dr.  R.  Landau.  Die  Pharmacopoe  im  XVII.  Jahr¬ 
hundert. 

A  fully  illustrated  article  on  Public  Aquariums  in 
Europe,  in  which  those  of  Naples,  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Brighton  are  described,  will  be  contributed 
to  Appletons’  Populär  Science  Monthly  for  November, 
by  Prof.  Bashford  Dean,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  completion  of  the  26.  “Jahrgang”  of  the  Pliar- 
maceutischer  Kalender  189  7  is  announced  by 
Julius  Springer.  The  special  feature  of  the  new  edition 
is  an  article  on  “The  central  water  supplv  of  munici- 
palities,  institutions  and  individual  buildings”,  by  Dr.  B. 
Fischer  of  Breslau. 

Fr.  Vieweg  und  Sohn  announce  the  completion 
of  the  Jahrbuch  der  Chemie  for  1895,  which  con- 
tains  an  account  of  the  most  important  progress  made 
during  the  year  in  pure  and  applied  chemistry.  In 
fifteen  chapters  the  progress  made  in  physical,  inorganic, 
organic,  physiological  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
the  chemistry  of  food-stuffs  and  beverages,  agricultural 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  fuels  and  inorg.technical  chemist¬ 
ry,  explosives,  technology  of  the  carboliydrates  and  the 


formen t  industries,  of  the  fats  and  petroleum,  the 
chemistry  of  the  aniline  dyestuffs,  technology  of  fibres 
and  photography  is  reported  by  twelve  specialists. 

The  fall  announcements  of  The  Macmil] an  Com¬ 
pany  call  attention  to  a  new  College  text-book  on 
physics  by  Professors  Nichols  and  Franklin,  both 
of  the  departmeut  of  physics  in  the  Cornell  University. 
It  is  to  be  a  three  volurne  work. 

The  October  number  of  Appletons’  Populär 
Science  Monthly  contains  an  interesting  reply  by 
Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  President  Worcester  Poly- 
technic  Institute,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  article  on 
The  metric  System,  which  appeared  in  the  June  number 
of  the  same  journal.  It  also  contains  the  conclusion 
of  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge’s  able  article  on  The  Vivisection 
Question.  Under  the  title  of  Some  Beginnings  in  Science 
Prof.  Collier  Cobb  relates  about  the  early  science  work 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

With  the  October  number  Science  Progress 
becomes  a  quarterly,  instead  of  a  monthly  as  hitherto. 
The  journal,  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett  and 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  with  the  Cooperation 
of  an  able  editorial  committee,  was  founded  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  and  has  maintained  a  uniformly  high 
Standard  of  scientific  excellence. 

Catalogues  received:  — 

The  Macmillan  Comp.  —  New  York.  A  list  of 
scientific  and  technical  books. 

Lemcke  &  Buechner — New  York.  Monthly  bulle- 
'  tin  of  world  literature.  Nos.  7  and  8. 


Commercial. 

As  already  stated  in  the  April  Report  of  Schimmel 
&  Co.  the  rose  plantations  of  Gross  Miltiz.  Saxony 
have  beeil  entirely  unharmed  by  frosts,  and  exceedingly 
favorable  weather  was  experienced  during  the  period  of 
development  and  blooming  of  the  flowers.  The  cool 
temperature  which  predominated  throughout  the  sea- 
son  prevented  the  roses  from  blooming  simultaneously, 
thus  enabling  a  careful  harvesting  and  immediate  dis- 
tillation  of  the  material.  As  a  consequence  unusual 
excellence  is  claimed  for  the  product.  The  gathering 
lasted  from  June  18th  until  July  15th,  or  28  days. 
The  maximum  yield  of  one  day  amounted  to  40,000- 
lbs.  rose  petals;  the  average  yield  for  one  day  was. 
21,000  lbs;  the  total  crop  of  rose  petals  during  1896 
was  590,000  lbs.,  which  represents  a  production  of 
about  132  lbs.  of  pure  otto  of  roses. 

Catalogues  received:  — 

G.  &  R.  Fritz  — Wein.  Preisliste,  Mitte  Seytember. 
Parke  Davis  &  Co.  —  Detroit.  Pi-ice  List  1896. 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co.  —  New  York. 
September  List. 

Schering  &  Glatz  —  New  York.  Price  List  of  Fine 
Chemicals. 

-  Price  List  of  Medicinal  and  Toilet  Soaps. 

Tasteless  Quinine  Sulphate. 

A  Substance  which  was  claimed  to  be  tasteless 
quinine  sulphate  was  recently  examined  by  Ferd.  A. 
Sieker.  It  was  offered  by  a  Southern  manufacturing 
liouse  and  was  aeeompanied  by  printed  matter  setting 
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forth  its  advantages  over  the  bitter  alkaloid  and  show- 
ing  that  a  nuraber  of  Western  and  Southern  Wholesale 
druggists  had  accepted  the  selling  agency  for  their 
respective  territories. 

The  following  description  is  copied  from  the  label 
of  a  one  ounce  can: 

Flora-China. 

“Pure  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  Andiperiodic,  Antifebrile, 
Tasteless.  Given  in  all  Intermittend  and  continued 
types  of  Fevers.  Given  in  the  same  doses  as  the  old 
style  Quinine  and  wherever  indicated.  Manufactured 
by  the - ,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  - .  Fla.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  iutroducers  of  Flora-China: 

“It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  our 
Flora-China — it-  is  a  sulphate  of  quinine  —  from  bark  — 
tasteless— it  takes  wherever  shown — it  gives  satisfac- 
tion,”  etc. 

A  red  circular  with  violet  print  gave  the  following 
interest-ing  information: 

“Sir:  Kindly  give  the  sample  of  our  quinine  trial; 
it  will  speak  plainer  for  it-self  than  easily  gotten  testi- 
monials  (?)  or  vague  assertions  in  printed  form.  We 
only  claim  for  it  to  do  what  the  bitter  quinine  does  — 
ho  more — no  less. 

“Upon  its  merits  and  your  own  judgement  we  de- 
pend  for  success.  Reinember  it  were  folly  for  us  to 
place  on  trial  and  waste  our  time  and  nioney  on  an 
article  which  would  fail  to  accomplish  the  purpose  this 
sample  is  intended  for,  to  convince  through  your  own 
experience  that  it  does  the  work.  Courteously,  etc.”- 

From  the  appearance,  the  substance  in  question 
might  have  beeil  mistaken  for  an  alkaloid.  It  occurred 


in  the  form  of  fine  needle-like  crystals,  more  translucent 
than  those  of  quinine  sulphate.  It  was  odorless  and 
tasteless,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcor 
hol  and  neutral  toward  litmus.  Small  quantities  heated 
in  a  glass  tube  and  on  platinum  wire  respectively  gave 
no  evidence  of  volatilization  (excepting  water),  com- 
bustion  or  carbonization  which  was  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  substance  under  examinat-ion  was  not  a  car- 
bon  compound ! 

On  continued  heating  on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  eolor- 
less  flame,  the  substance  became  more  opaque,  and 
colored  the  flame  reddish  yellow,  indicating  the  pres- 
ence  of  calcium.  The  aqueous  solution  gave  a  pre- 
cipitate  with  ammonium  oxalate  insoluble  in  acetic 
but-  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (calcium).  Another 
part  of  the  solution  gave  a  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  barium  chlorid  T.  S.  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(sulphuric  acid).  A  small  quantit-y  mixed  with  dry 
sodiurn  carbonate  and  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  re- 
ducing  flame  yiekled  sodiurn  sulfid  as  was  shown  by 
bringing  in  contact  with  a  bright  silver  coin  and  also 
by  the  odor  of  H2S  011  the  addition  of  an  acid  (sul¬ 
phate).  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  substance  did  not 
yiekl  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  calcium  sulphate 
T.  S.  (absence  of  Sr.).  The  addition  of  alcohol  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  “Flora  China”  caused  precipitation. 

On  carefully  heating,  it  lost  21  percent  of  water  of 
crystallization.  Cryst.  calcium  sulphate,  CaSOi,  2H2O 
theoretically  demands  20.92  percent  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. 

It  did  not  respond  to  reagents  for  alkaloids  (Mayers 
solution,  etc.).  ‘'Flora  China ”  is  therefore  artißcial 
crystallized  calcium  sulphate  and  does  not  contain  a 
tvace  of  quinine! 

It  was  offered  at  the  Wholesale  price  of  50  cents  per 
ounce  in  1  ounce  cans  down  to  35  cents  an  ounce  in 
100  ounce  cans,  wliile  the  instrinsic  value  of  the  pre- 
paration  is  not  over  10  cents  per  pound. 


GLENN’S  SULPHUR  SOAP 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  and  BEST  combination  of  its  kind,  and 

the  one  now  generally  in  use. 
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SUPPLEMENT,  DECEMBER  1896. 


Universities  and  Colleges. 

Buitenzorg. 

The  government  of  Dutch  India  bas  allowed  M. 
24,000  for  the  erection  of  a  research  laboratory  in  the 
botanical  garden  at  Buitenzorg  near  Batavia. 

Paris  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  faculty  for  the  1896 — 97  session  consists  of 
M.  Riehe,  mineral  chemistry,  M.  Planchon,  inateria  me- 
dica,  [M.  Milne  Edwards,  zoology,  M.  Moissan,  toxi- 
eology,  and  M.  Jungfleisch,  organic  chemistry. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  twenty-third  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  departement  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
California  vvere  lield  on  the  twelfth  of  last  month  at 
Native  Sons’  Hall,  San  Francisco. 

University  of  Strassburg. 

The  Imperial  Friedrich  Wilhelms  University  will 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  reorganization  as 
a  German  University  on  May  first  of  next  year.  Prep- 
arations  for  an  elaborate  celebration  are  being  made. 

The  Imperial  Institute  Research  Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Mon- 
day  evening,  Nov.  9,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dunstan,  the  Director 
of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Department  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  Chemical  staff  includes  most  of  the  former 
students  in  the  Phar.  Society  Research  Laboratory, 
who  have  accompanied  their  chief  to  his  new  quarters. 
Natural  products  from  India  and  the  Colonies  are  being 
investigated  with  a,  view  to  their  commercial  utilization. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  year  at  this  school  has  opened  auspiciously. 
Several  have  applied  for  the  new  degree,  Ph.  C.  whicli 
is  now  offered.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  degree 
correspond  in  character  of  requirements  to  the  same  as 
given  by  the  best  university  schools.  No  störe  experi- 
ence  is  required,  but  candidates  must  spend  their  entire 
time  during  two  years  at  the  school. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  has  beeil  enlarged 
during  the  summer,  thirty-two  new  desks  having  been 
added.  Laboratory  work  is  now  required  in  the  general 
chemistry  course.  This  makes  laboratory  work  com- 
pulsory  in  connection  with  every  course,  during  bot-h 
junior  and  senior  years. 

The  recent  death  of  Professor  Markoe  will  cause  no 
further  change  in  the  Faculty,  this  contingency  having 
been  provided  for  last  spring.  The  position  of  Professor 
of  Industrial  Pharmacy,  to  which  he  was  elected,  will 
remain  vacant.  Professor  Scoville  succeeds  him  in  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  E.  H. 
La  Pierre  Ph.  G.  is  the  newly-appointed  Professor  of 
Applied  Pharmacy.  During  the  coming  winter  an  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  prepare  prospective  graduates  for  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  pharmacy  after  graduation, 
by  talks  upon  topics  which  may  inform  them  in  regard 
topresentconditions,tendencies,  and  efforts  of  pharmacy 
and  pharmacists  througliout  the  country. 


History. 

Justus  v.  Liebig. 

Number  eight  of  Gaea  contains  a  continuation  of 
the  memoirs  of  Voigt  referred  to  on  p.  26.  of  the 
October  Supyilement.  There  are  several  more  references 
to  Liebig,  which  throw  interesting  side  lights  on  the  life 
of  this  famous  chemist.  Liebig’s  attitude  toward  a  pro- 
prietor  of  a  dye-works  should  be  of  eonsiderable  value 
to  pharmacists  who  are  interested  in  the  live  topic  of 
practical  experience  before  or  after  College  education. 
“So  erzählt  er  (Vogt)  wie  eines  Tages  ein  grosser, 
starker  Mann  mit  seinem  Sohne  zu  Liebig  kam.  Es  wrar 
einer  der  Baumwollprinzen  aus  Mülhausen,  und  da  er 
eine  laut  hallende  Stimme  besass,  so  hörte  man  jedes 
Wort.  Er  bitte  Herrn  Liebig,  sagte  er,  seinen  Sohn  als 
Lehrling  einzustellen.  Derselbe  solle  in  der  Fabrik  die 
Färberei  übernehmen ;  ein  anderer  Sohn  stehe  an  der 
Spitze  der  Weberei,  ein  anderer  dirigiere  die  Spinnerei. 
Er  bitte  also  Herrn  Liebig,  seinen  Sohn  in  den  Farben 
zu  unterrichten.  “Ich  bin  kein  Färber,”  antwortete 
Liebig,  “ich  kann  Ihren  Sohn  nicht  brauchen!  Nehmen 
Sie  ihn  nur  wieder  mit  und  thun  Sie  ihn  in  eine  Fär¬ 
berei!”  Der  Mann  legte  sich  aufs  Bitten;  Liebig  wie¬ 
derholte  heftig  seine  Weigerung.  Als  der  Mann  zu 
schluchzen  anfing,  hörten  wir  endlich,  wie  Liebig  nach¬ 
gab.  “Ich  dirigiere  ein  chemisches  Laboratorium,” 
sagte  er,  “und  keine  Färberei.  Aber  ich  will  Ihnen 
etwas  sagen.  Wenn  Sie  Ihren  Jungen  hier  lassen  wol¬ 
len,  so  will  ich,  wenn  er  anders  Anlagen  hat,  einen 
tüchtigen  Chemiker  aus  ihm  machen.  Aber  er  muss 
zwei  Jahre  bleiben  und  sich  nur  mit  Chemie  und  nicht 
mit  Farben  beschäftigen.  Davon  soll  er  gar  nichts  hören. 
Aber  wenn  er  dann  nach  Hause  kommt,  so  wird  er  in 
vierzehn  Tagen  mehr  von  Farben  verstehen  als  alle  Ihre 
Färbemeister  zusammen  genommen.  Sie  verstehen?” — 
Der  Mann  verstand  und  hatte  es  später  nicht  zu  be¬ 
reuen.“ 

On  the  other  hand  Liebig  did  not  lay  much  stress  on 
the  traditional  requirements  of  a  gymnasium  education 
prelimiuary  to  university  work.  As  a  consequence  he 
was  in  perpetual  warfare  with  the  “Universitäts¬ 
zöpfen”  who  considered  Liebig  a  “verderbliches,  schäd¬ 
liches  Element,  dem  man  um  jeden  Preis  Halt  gebieten 
müsse.”  After  Liebig’s  laboratory  had  become  world 
famous  he  had  free  play. 

Two  other  abstracts  from  Voigt’s  memoirs  may  be 
quoted  as  of  special  interest.  “Wir  wurden  bald  zu  den 
Arbeiten  unseres  Meisters  selbst  zugezogen,  während  er 
zugleich  darauf  drang,  dass  wir  eigene  Arbeiten  machen 
sollten.  ‘Nichts  eifert  die  jungen  Leute  mehr  an,’ 
sagte  er,  ‘als  ihren  Namen  gedruckt  zu  sehen.  Die 
Franzosen  haben  ein  ganz  verkehrtes  System.  Alles, 
was  in  einem  Laboratorium  in  Paris  oder  in  der  Pro¬ 
vinz  gemacht  wird,  muss  unter  dem  Namen  des  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  die  Welt  gehen.  Das  entmuthigt  die  jungen 
Leute,  abgesehen  davon,  dass  der  Professor  oft  für 
Dummheiten  einstehen  muss,  die  ihm  doch  nicht  zur 
Last  fallen.  Dieser  Dumas,  er  hat  Dinge  vertreten 
müssen,  die  seine  Assistenten  verschuldet  hatten.  Die 
Leute,  die  bei  mir  arbeiten,  publizieren  unter  ihrem  Na- 
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men,  wenn  ich  ihnen  auch  geholfen  habe.  Wenn  es 
etwas  Gutes  ist,  so  schreibt  man  mir  doch  einen  Theil 
davon  zu  und  die  Fehler  brauche  icli  nicht  zu  vertre¬ 
ten.  Sie  verstehen?’” 

“Wenn  Liebig  in  einer  Arbeit  war,  mochte  es  nun 
eine  Untersuchung  oder  eine  schriftliche  Abhandlung 
sein,  so  kannte  er  nicht  Ruhe  noch  Rast.  ‘Er  schreibt 
die  Abhandlungen’,  sagte  mir  einmal  einer  seiner  Kri¬ 
tiker,  ‘wenn  der  Tiegel  mit  den  Resultaten  noch  im 
Feuer  steht  und  wenn  er  sich  die  Finger  beim  Heraus¬ 
heben  verbrannt  hat,  schickt  er  das  Geschriebene  in  die 
Druckerei !’  Aber  trotz  seiner  Hast  war  er  ein  ausser¬ 
ordentlich  geschickter  und  sorgfältiger  Experimentator 
im  Laboratorium.  Freilich  wurde  dieses  förmlich  durch¬ 
einander  gewirbelt  auf  der  Höhe  der  Aktion  und  im 
Feuer  des  Eifers  wurde  niemand  geschont.  Er  erscheint, 
ein  Glasfläschchen  mit  eingeriebenem  Stöpsel  in  der 
Hand.  ‘Machen  Sie  einmal  den  Arm  bloss,’  sagte  er 
zu  mir.  Ich  thue  es;  er  schüttelt  das  Fläschchen  und 
tupft  mir  mit  dem  Stöpsel  auf  den  Arm.  Ich  fühle 
einen  brennenden  Schmerz  und  tauche  augenblicklich 
den  Arm  in  einen  Kübel  mit  Wasser.  ‘Nicht  wahr,  es 
brennt?’  sagte  er.  ‘Sie  sehen.  Ich  habe  eben  wasser¬ 
freie  Ameisensäure  dargestellt;  ein  Tröpflein  ist  mir  auf 
die  Backe  gespritzt  und  hat  gleich  ein  Bläschen  ge¬ 
macht.  Sie  sehen?  Geben  Sie  auch  Ihren  Arm,  Demar- 
cay !’  Einige  halten  den  Arm  hin,  Ettling  weigert  sich 
entschieden.  ‘Sie  haben  nicht  unrecht  —  ich  glaube,  die 
Herren  werden  morgen  alle  dick  geschwollene  Arme 
haben.  Diese  wasserfreie  Ameisensäure,  sie  ist  ein  Ätz¬ 
mittel  !  Alle  wasserfreien  Säuren  müssen  Ätzmittel  sein, 
weil  sie  den  Geweben  augenblicklich  Wasser  entziehen!’ 
—  Ich  hatte  die  stärkste  Portion  bekommen,  musste 
einige  Tage  den  Arm  in  der  Binde  tragen  und  noch 
heute  steht  auf  meinem  Arme  die  kreisrunde,  weisse 
Narbe  als  Erinnerung  an  die  Entdeckung  der  wasser¬ 
freien  Ameisensäure.” 

A  Potato  Tercentenary. 

The  holding  of  a  potato  tercentenary  in  England 
this  year  is  now  being  agitated.  As  one  of  our  foreign 
exchanges  states:  “In  1596  the  first  potato  was  planted 
in  England,  in  Holborn,  about  the  time  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  planting  the  first  Irish  potato  at  Youghal 
near  Cork.  For  t  wo  centuries  the  potato  continued  as 
a  botanieal  euriosity.  When  first  eaten  it  was  a  deli- 
cacy,  sometimes  roasted  and  steeped  in  sack,  or  baked 
with  marrow  and  spices  or  preserved  and  candied. 
When  Pannentier  developed  the  plant  in  France,  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  wore  the  flowers  as  Orna¬ 
ments.  Frederick  the  Great  had  to  force  the  Pomeranian 
farraer  to  plant  potatoes  by  the  fear  of  the  soldiers. 
It  was  the  famine  of  1771 — 72  in  Germany  that  first 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  ‘tubers’.  The  fact  is  that 
it  has  been  only  within  the  past  Century  that  the 
potato  has  risen  in  its  prominence  as  an  esculent,  even 
in  Ireland,  the  land  of  the  murphies’.” 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  into  England  was 
directly  due  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  Virginia  ex- 
pedition  ships  brought  back  some  of  the  tubers  in  1586; 
but  to  the  Spaniards  is  really  to  be  credited  the  dis- 
covery  and  European  introduction  of  the  new  article. 
It  was  undoubtedly  through  the  Spaniards  that  the 
potato  was  brought  to  Virginia.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  North  American  Indians  cultivated  the  potato  before 


the  Spanish  Conquest.  It  grows  wild  today,  as  then 
in  Peru  and  Chile.  The  Spaniards  carried  the  tuber  to 
Spain  long  before  the  Raleigh  incident;  and  from  Spain 
it  was  taken  to  Italy,  from  which  country  it  was  intro- 
duced  into  Flanders,  in  1859.  The  date  of  the  proposed 
English  tercentenary  will  therefore  be  about  ten  years 
too  late.  The  very  name  of  potato  comes  from  the 
Spanish  “batata”. 

But  the  potato  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  some- 
thing  of  its  early  contempt.  The  scientists  of  the 
cuisine,  such  as  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  and  Mrs.  Rorer,  are 
warning  eaters  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  potato 
for  nutriment.  Leguminous  food  should  largely  Supple¬ 
ment  its  use.  Furthermore,  overindulgence  in  a  potato 
diet  conduces  to  dyspepsia;  and  herein  may  be  revealed 
the  origin  of  the  prevalence  of  that  di.stressing  complaint 
in  America.  The  potato  is  not  a  root,  as  so  many  are 
accustomed  to  style  it;  it  is  an  Underground  stem, 
swollen  up  by  accumulated  starch  stored  up  for  future 
use.  Its  exact  place  in  the  dietary  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  note,  too,  that  to  the 
same  genus  (Solanum)  belongs  tobacco,  which  was 
given  to  Europe  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  potato ; 
and  the  tomato  and  egg  plant  are  its  [follow  esculents. 

[Scientific  American,  Vol.  LXXV,  No.  17;  from 
Southern  Planter.] 

In  Memoriain. 

Henry  Trimen. 

Dr.  Trimen,  who  died  in  October  at  Peradeniga, 
Ceylon,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  was  late  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon.  He  is  best  known  to 
pharmacists,  as  joint  author  with  Bentley  of  “Medicinal 
Plants”,  a  most  valuable  work,  prepared  while  he  was 
senior  assistant  in  the  botanieal  department  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  was  also  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  one  of  the  authors  of  Trimen 
and  Dyer’s  “Flora  of  Middlesex”,  and  of  late  years  had 
been  engaged  in  writing  his  “Handbook  to  the  Flora 
of  Ceylon”.  Three  volumes  of  this  have  been  published, 
and  the  fourth  will  complete  the  work. 

Engen  Seil. 

Professor  Eugen  Seil  of  the  TJniversity  of  Berlin  and 
member  of  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Station  died  Oet.  1.3 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  He  was  born  April  5, 
1842,  in  Bonn,  studied  chemistry  and  became  docent  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1870,  holding 
at  the  same  time  a  position  at  the  Gewerbeakademie. 
In  his  earlier  years,  Seil  devoted  his  time  primarily  to 
theoretical,  organic  and  analytical  chemistry.  Later, 
however,  and  especially  after  he  became  member  of  the 
Imperial  Health  Station,  he  applied  his  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  direction  of  liygiene  and  the  chemistry 
of  food-stuffs.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  favor- 
able  legislation  for  the  special  training  and  examination 
of  food-chemists,  and  since  1894  was  a  member  of  the 
examining  Commission  of  “Nahrungsmittelchemiker”  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  Of  his  literary  productions 
special  attention  should  be  called  to  his  contributions 
in  the  Arbeiten  des  kaiserl.  Gesundheitsamtes  and  in  the 
Vierteljahresschrift  über  die  Fortschritte  der  Chemie  der 
Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel. 
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Ferd.  v.  Mueller. 

The  famous  botanist  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Mueller, 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
died  Oct.  9.  He  was  born  Jime  30,  1825  in  Rostock, 
studied  1846 — 47  in  Kiel  and  emigrated  with  two  sisters 
to  Australia.  After  a  nuraber  of  excursions  Mueller  was 
appointed  government  botanist  for  Victoria  and  in 
1855  accompanied  Gregoi’y  on  bis  geodetic  expedition 
to  West  Australia.  Upon  bis  return  be  conducted  tbe 
layiug  out  and  assumed  directorship  of  tbe  botanical 
garden  in  Melbourne.  Wlien  the  Universitv  of  Melbourne 
was  established  he  beeame  a  member  of  it-s  faculty. 
Mueller  was  especially  active  in  systematic  botany.  He 
named  not  less  than  2000  plante.  He  also  did  much 
for  the  Zoologie  and  geographic  exploration  of  Australia. 
He  contributed  many  specimens  to  European  and 
American  museums,  but  on  account  of  bis  personal 
friendship  with  Director  v.  Krauss  was  especially  liberal 
to  the  museuni  at  Stuttgart.  His  generosity  was  re- 
warded  by  being  knighted  in  1870.  Science  bas  houored 
bim  in  various  ways,  rnost  numerously,  however,  by 
naming  many  species  of  plauts  after  bim. 

Alfred  H.  Mason. 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  second  of  November  Mr. 
Mason  died  of  pneumonia,  having  beeil  ill  but  a  very 
short  time,  his  illness  being  unknown  to  most  of  his 
friends. 

Alfred  Henry  Mason  was  born  at  Newcastle-Under- 
Lyme,  England,  fifty-three  vears  ago.  He  began  bis 
pharm aceutical  career  early  and  worked  his  way  up  by 
hard  work.  He  came  to  Montreal  in  1884,  but  returned 
to  England  in  1888  to  represent  the  firm  of  Seabury 
&  Johnson.  Düring  this  short  period  of  four  years  he 
thoroughly  identified  himself  Avith  American  pharmacy 
in  various  capacities.  In  England  also  he  soon  beeame 
reidentified  with  association  and  educational  affairs. 
Being  made  secretary  of  the  firm  of  Seabury  &  Johnson 
in  1892  he  returned  to  this  country  the  following  year. 
Düring  the  short  period  remaining  he  was  unceasingly 
active.  He  was  one  of  the  Organizers  of  the  N.  Y.  Section 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and  served  as  its 
first  chairman.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Hegeman  as  secretary 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  and  also  served 
as  editor  of  the  Alumni  Journal. 

Eugen  Banmann. 

The  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  at  the  Univerity 
of  Freiburg  died  on  the  third  of  last  month.  Eugen 
Baumann  was  born  Sept.  12th,  1846  in  Cannstadt, 
where  his  father  was  apothecary.  Eugen  attended  the 
Latin  School  of  Cannstadt  and  later  the  Obergymna¬ 
sium  at  Stuttgart.  Having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies  he  matriculated  at  the  Polytechnicum  in  Stutt¬ 
gart.  At  the  same  time,  following  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  he  familiarized  himself  with  pharmacy  andpassed 
the  assistants  examination.  In  1870  while  in  Tuebin- 
gen  to  prepare  himself  for  the  apothecaries  career  he 
met  Prof.  Hoppe-Seyler,  who  influenced  him  to  adopt 
the  scientific  career  by  offering  him  the  position  of 
assistant.  Here  he  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1872. 
AVhen  Hoppe-Seyler  was  called  to  Strassburg,  Baumann 
followed  as  his  assistant  and  beeame  Privatdocent 
in  1876.  AVhen  Emil  du  Bois-Raymond  established  his 
arge  physiologic  institute  in  Berlin,  Baumann  was 


offered  a  position  in  physiological  chemistry.  In  1882 
he  Avas  made  extra-ordinary  professor  of  the  medical 
faculty.  The  following  year  he  was  offered  a  full  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  medical  chemistry  in  Freiburg,  where  he 
remained  to  his  end. 

The  scientific  career  of  Baumann  covers  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  Century.  Much  of  his  work  Avas  important 
to  pharmacy  as  well  as  to  medicine.  He  beeame  more 
particularly  known  to  chemists  through  his  work  on 
paired  sulphuric  acids  and  the  physiological  conslusions 
drawn  therefrom.  More  popularly  his  uame  is  connected 
with  the  introduction  into  medicine  of  sulfonal  and  tri- 
onal,  and  Avith  the  determination  of  the  presence  of 
iodine  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

Though  lost  to  pharmacy  in  a  direct  sense,  the 
former  apothecary  rellected  credit  upon  the  calling  of 
his  father  as  well  as  upon  the  little  university  of 
Tuebingen  from  which  so  many  physiological  chemists 
have  emenated. 


Bibliography. 

Les  Fils  D’Emile  Deysolle  announce  the  coui- 
pletion  of  volume  17  (Cölenteres,  Echinoderrnes)  of  the 
Natural  History  of  France.  The  work  is  to  be  coin- 
plete  in  26  volumes:  17  on  geology,  5  on  botany,  and 
one  eacli  on  geology,  paleontology,  mineralogy  and 
technology  or  application  of  the  natural  Sciences. 

The  Robert  Cla,rke  Company  is  appareutly 
kept  busy  turning  out  edition  upon  edition  of  Prof. 
Lloyd’s  Editorhpa.  Hardly  has  the  sixth  edition  been 
placed  upon  the  market  when  the  seventh  is  already 
contemplated.  Readers  of  Etidorhpa  may  be  interested 
to  knoAv  that  the  Avork  is  being  translated  into  French. 

The  Annales  de  l’Institute  colonial  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  will  publisli  toward  the  end  of  this  month  a  Flore 
de  la  Guadelupe  et  de  la  Martinique  by  R.  P.  Duss, 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  College  de  la  Bane- 
tene  (Guadeloupe).  Notes  with  regard  to  the  economic 
uees  of  these  plants  are  supplied  by  Professor  Hecke!. 
The  volume  will  contam  about  500  or  600  pages. 

The  Chemical  PublishingCompany  aunounces 
the  completion  of  the  third  edition  of  ea,ch  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  books:  Chemistry  for  Beginners  by  Edward 
Hart,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Lafayette  College,  and 
Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis  by  Prof.  M.  P.  Mason 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Jul.  Otto ’s  Ausmittelung 
der  Gifte  was  published  in  1856.  The  first  part  of  the 
seventh  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Otto  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Friedr.  AH e weg  &  Sohn  was  ready  this 
spring  and  comprises  the  volatile  and  alkaloidal  poi- 
sons.  The  second  part  comprising  the  inorganic  poisons 
and  the  chapter  on  the  recognition  of  blood  stains  is  to 
be  ready  this  fall. 

The  November  Populär  Science  Monthly,  No.  1 
of  vol.  50,  contains  an  interesting  and  well  illustrated 
article  on  Public  Aquariums  in  Europe  by  Bashford 
Dean  of  Columbia  University.  It  also  contains  an 
editorial  explanation  of  President  Jordan’s  article  on 
the  Symphsychograph,  Avhich  appeared  is  a  recent  num- 
ber  of  the  same  journal,  and  which  stirred  up  many 
minds.  The  editor  designates  it  “an  alrnost  too  success- 
ful  joke”, 
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The  Chemische  Rundschau  is  a  new  journal 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Chemical  industry 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Franz  Peters  of  the  Kgl. -Tech.  Hoch¬ 
schule  zu  Charlottenburg'.  :  ■’ 

The  jury  of  the  Second  International  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Exhibition  at  Prague  has  awarded  the  firm  of  Wil¬ 
helm  Braumueller  the  silver  medal  for  the  Hand¬ 
wörterbuch  der  Pharmacie  edited  by  A.  Brestowski. 

Julius  Springer  announces  as  just  out  Dr.  Max 
Biechele’s  Anleitung  zur  Erkennung,  Prüfung  und 
Werthbestimmung  der  gebräuchlichsten  Chemikalien  für 
den  technischen  und  pharmaceutischen  Gebrauch.  , 

The  very  valuable  Bericht  of  Schimmel  &  Co., 
which  for  about  five  years  has  also  appeared  simul- 
taneously  as  Semi-Annual  Report  in  the  English 
language,  will  hereafter  be  translated  into  French. 

Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  announce  as  just  ready  the 
fifth  edition  of  Remsen’s  Theoretical  Chemistry.  The 
book  is  translated  into  botli  German  and  Italian  and 
the  new  edition  has  beeil  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
autlior. 

Professors  0.  Schräder  of  Jena  and  0.  Engler 
of  Berlin'  have  edited  the  sixth  edition  of  Victor 
Helm ’s  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere  in  ihrem  Ueber- 
gange  von  Asien  nach  Griechenland  und  Italien  sowie 
das  übrige  Europa.  Tliis  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
populär  historic  philologic  sketches  since  the  death  of 
the  author.  Without  marring  the  original  text  the 
book  has  been  brought  up  to  the  present  status  of 
scientific  investigations  along  these  lines  by  notes  by 
the  new  editors.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Ge- 
brueder  Borntraeger  of  Berlin. 


A  biographical  sketch  of  the  famous  physiologist 
Carl  Ludwig  (see  Pharm.  Rundsch.,  vol.  13.  p.  144), 
written  by  Dr.  J.  von  Kries,  Professor  of  Physiology 
at  the  IJniversity  of  Freiburg  i.  B.,  has  been  published 
by  the  Akademische  Verlagsbuchhandlung  of  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Era,  which  with  this 
inonths’  issues  completes  its  first  decade,  will  celebrate 
this  fact  by  the  publication  of  a  Tent-h  Anniversary 
Number.  A  number  of  well-known  pharmaceutical 
writers  will  contribute  to  this  number,  which  is  adver- 
tised  as  “an  encyclopedia  of  drug  trade  fact.s.” 

The  second  volume  of  Our  Native  Birds  of  Song  and 
Beauty,  by  Henry  Nehrling,  custodian  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Public  Museum,  is  now  ready.  The  first  volume 
has  received  nothing  but  the  most  unstinted  praise  and 
lovers  of  birds  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  completion 
of  the  work.  It  is  published  by  Geo.  Br  um  der  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Catalogues  received:  — 

Geo.  Brumder— Milwaukee,  Wis.  Illustrirter  Por¬ 
trät-Katalog  der  empfehlenswerthesten  Bücher 
der  deutschen  und  englischen  Literatur,  pp.  140. 
Gustav  Fock  —  Leipzig.  Lagerverzeichniss  No. 
117:  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  chemische  Technolo¬ 
gie,  Hygiene,  Bakteriologie,  Mikroskopie. 
Lerncke  &  Buechner — New  York.  Monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  World  Literature  No.  9. 

Julius  Springer  —  Berlin.  Einpfehlenswerthe 
Werke  für  Pharmaceuten. 
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